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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Words  are  somewhat  strained  in  their  meanings  by  oalling 
that  a  Second  Edition,  of  which  the  new  portion  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  old  portion  in  amount;  as  happens  with  this 
Yolome,  and  as  will  happen  with  its  snccessor.  Of  the  five 
Farts  here  bonnd  together,  the  two  that  have  previously  ap- 
peared cover  217  pages ;  while  the  three  that  now  appear  for 
the  first  time  cover  425  pages. 

Nevertheless,  the  fiu^t  that  sundry  of  the  cardinal  ideas 
contained  in  this  work  were  enunciated  many  years  ago, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  When,  in  1855,  the  First  Edition 
of  The  Principles  of  Psychology  was  issued,  it  had  to  en- 
counter a  public  opinion  almost  universally  adverse.  The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  everywhere  implied  in  it,  was  at  that 
time  ridiculed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  firowned  upon  even 
in  the  scientific  world.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  work, 
passed  over,  or  treated  with  but  small  respect,  by  re- 
viewers, received  scarcely  any  attention;  and  its  contents 
remained  unknown  save  to  the  select  few.  The  great  change 
of  attitude  towards  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  general, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made 
the  Doctrine  of  Mental  Evolution  seem  less  unacceptable ; 
and  one  result  has  been  that  the  leading  conceptions  set 
forth  in  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  have  of  late  .obtained 
considerable  currency.  In  France,  some  of  them  have  been 
made  known  incidentally  by  the  treatise  of  M.  Taine,  De 
P Intelligence ;  and  the  lucid  exposition  of  Prof.  Bibot  io 
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his  Psychologie  Anglaise  Oontemporaine,  has  presented  them 
all  in  a  systematic  form.  In  England,  they  have  spread 
through  various  channels.  Among  these  I  may  more  espe- 
cially name  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  by 
Dr.  Mandsley,  the  first  division  of  which  work  is  pervaded 
by  them.  As  most  of  those  who  will  read  this  Second 
Edition  of  the  Principle$  of  Psychology,  never  saw  the  First 
Edition,  and  cannot  now  get  access  to  it ;  and  as,  in  Parts 
III.  and  lY.,  they  will  meet  with  ideas  that  have  been 
already  made,  in  the  ways  indicated,  more  or  less  familiar 
to  them;  it  is  needful  that  I  should  state  these  facts  to 
prevent  misapprehensions. 

Part  v.,  which  closes  this  volume,  is  the  Part  referred  to 
in  the  final  parapraph  of  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition, 
as  omitted  for  the  reasons  given.  In  now  fulfiUing  the  half- 
promise  there  made,  eventually  to  add  it  to  the  rest,  I  have 
the  satis&ction  of  feeling  that  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
have  elapsed,  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  it  has  assumed  a 
much  higher  development. 

The  long  delays  in  the  issues  of  the  successive  portions  of 
this  work,  have  arisen  in  part  from  disturbances  of  health  that 
have  from  time  to  time  compelled  me  to  desist  irom  work,  and 
m  part  from  the  continuous  attention  taken  in  arranging  and 
superintending  a  systematic  collection  of  materials  for  the  JVin- 
eipiea  of  Sociology^  presently  to  be  commenced.  I  have  reason 
*  to  hope  that  neither  of  these  causes  wiU  operate  so  seriously  in 
delaying  the  issue  of  the  numbers  which  are  to  compose  the 
second  volume. 

LoHDOH,  December,  1870 
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Thx  four  parts  of  whicli  this  work  consists,^  thoagh  intimately 
related  to  each  other  as  different  views  of  the  same  crreat 
aggregate  of  phenomena,  are  yet,  ^..thp  main,  seyerally  in- 
dependent and  complete  .  in ,  themselves.  Th^  particular 
serial  arrangement  in  which  they  should  be  presented,  has 
consequently  been  in  great  measure] a. question  of  general 
expediency ;  and  while  the  order  I  have  chosen  is  one 
which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advantageous,  it  is 
not  one  which  all  readers  are  bound  to  follow.  A  brief 
characterization  of  each  part,  will  enable  every  one  to  de- 
cide for  himself  which  he  may  best  commence  with.t 

The  (General  Analysis  (of  which  the  essential  portion  was 
originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October, 
1853,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Universal  Postulate,''  and  re- 
appears here  with  additional  arguments  and  explanations) 
is  an  inquiry  concerning  the  basis  of  our  intelligence.  Its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  all 
modes  of  consciousness  qonstituting  knowledge  proper — 
knowledge  of  the  highest  validity . 

The  Special  Analysis  has  for  its  aim,  to  resolve  each 
species  of  cognition  into  its  componente.  Commencing  with 
the  most  involved  ones,  it  seeks  by  successive  decomposi- 

*  The  number  of  parts  is  now  greatly  increased :  Uus  yolume  oontaina 
ftve^  and  the  second  volnme  will  contain  four, 

t  The  order  has  now  been  whoUy  changed  :  the  two  parts  immediately 
named  as  coming  firsts  being  relegated  to  the  second  volume. 
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tiona  to  redace  cognitions  of  every  order  to  those  of  tlie 
simplest  kind ;  and  so^  finally  to  make  apparent  the  com- 
mon nature  of  all  thought^  and  disclose  its  ultimate  con* 
stituents. 

While  these  analytical  parts  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
intelligence  subjectively,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
are  confined  to  human  intelligence;  the  synthetical  parts 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  intelligence  objectively,  and  so 
include  not  human  intelligence  only,  but  intelligence  under 
every  form. 

The  General  Synthesis,  setting  out  with  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  relation  subsisting  between  every  living  organ- 
ism and  the  external  world,  and  arguing  that  all  vital 
actions  whatever,  mental  and  bodily,  must  be  expressible 
in  terms  of  this  relation;  proceeds  to  formulate,  in  such 
terms,  the  successive  phases  of  progressing  Life,  considered 
apart  from  our  conventional  classifications  of  them.^ 

And  the  Special  Synthesis,  after  exhibiting  that  gradual 
differentiation  of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  which 
accompanies  the  evolution  of  Life  in  general,  goes  on  to  de- 
velop, in  its  application  to  psychical  life  in  particular,  the 
doctrine  which  the  previous  part  sets  forth  :  describing  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  the  different  modes  of  Intelligence,  in 
terms  of  the  relation  which  obtains  between  inner  and  outer 
phenomena* 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  analytical  divisions  are  much 
less  readable  than  the  synthetical  ones.  Hence,  while  all 
who  are  accustomed  to  studies  of  an  abstract  character  are 
recommended  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  parts  stand, 
as  being  that  most  conducive  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  system  in  its  ensemble ;  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
mental  philosophy  may,  perhaps,  more  advantageously  begin 
with  Parts  III.  and  IV. :  returning  to  Ports  I.  and  11. 
should  they  feel  sufficiently  interested  to  do  so. 

*  A  portion  of  the  Part  thua  described,  is  now  embodied  in  The  PrindpUt 
pf  Biohgi/. 


PBITACl.  IX 

Bespectiiig  Oie  ezecntioii  of  the  work^  I  may  say  that  in 
Bandry  ways  it  falls  mach  short  of  my  wishes.  There  are 
pbces  in  which  the  argument  is  incompletely  carried  out ; 
places  in  which^from  inadequate  explanation,  there  is  an  appa- 
rent inoongroity  between  the  statements  there  made  and  those 
made  elsewhere;  and  there  are,  I  fear,  places  where  the 
form  of  expression  is  not  so  precise  as  it  shoidd  be.  Add  to 
which,  that  in  treating  nnder  several  separate  aspects  a 
subject  so  extensive,  I  have  perhaps  erred  in  attempting 
too  moch;  and  have  so  devoted  neither  thought  enough 
nor  space  enough  to  any  one  of  the  several  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  is  presented. 

While,  however,  I  am  conscious  that  the  work  contains 
many  more  imperfections  than  it  would  have  done  had  its 
scope  been  more  limited  and  its  elaboration  longer,  I  would 
excuse  the  issue  of  it  in  its  present  form  on  several  grounds : 
partly  on  the  grotmd  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  wait  until 
any  organized  body  of  thought  has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, which  it  never  does  in  the  course  of  a  single  life ; 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
writer  of  a  work  like  this,  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
candid  criticism ;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
truths  enunciated,  being,  as  I  believe,  both  new  and  im- 
portant, it  seemed  to  me  undesirable  to  delay  their  publica- 
tion with  the  view  of  by  and  by  presenting  them  in  a  more 
finished  guise. 

For  the  somewhat  abrupt  termination  of  the  work,  my 
apology  must  be,  that  disturbed  health  has  obliged  me  to 
desist  from  writing  a  ''  Summary  and  Conclusion,^'  in  which 
I  purposed  to  bring  the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a 
focus.  I  greatly  regret  this;  not  only  because  the  harmony 
that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the  doctrines  elabor- 
ated in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  their  truth;  but  because,  in  the  absence  of  explanation, 
■ome  misunderstanding  may  arise  concerning  the  implica- 


tioDS — ontological    and   other-— which    many    will    think 
manifest.  ,  ,         '       ,     ■, 

It  may  be  well  fortiber  to  say  that^ -originally,  I  had  in- 
tended to  add  a  fifth  divifiion,  which  shoidd  include  sundry 
deductions  and  speculations  that  could  not  properly  be  em* 
bodied  in  the  other  divisionr.  But  before  being  compelled 
to  do  60, 1  had  tdemdedy  that  as  this  fifth  division  was  not 
strictly  necessary;  'and  -as  certain  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  might  prejudice  some  against  tilie' doctrines 
developed  in  the  others  y  it'  woidd  be*  better  to  withhold  it^ 
at  any  rate  for  the  present.    • 


July,  1855. 
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CHAPTER  L 


TBE  NERVOUS  STSTJ^M. 


§  1.  The  lowest  ^mimal  and  the  luglieBt  animal  present  no 
contrast  more  striking  than  that  between  the  small  self-mo- 
bilitj  of  the  one  and  the  great  self-mobility  of  the  other.  A 
monad  passings  apparently  with  some  rapidity^  across  the 
field  of  thb  microscope^  really  advances  with  extreme  slow- 
ness :  its  velocity^  unexaggerated  by  combined  lenses, 
being  abont  that  of  the  minnte-hand  of  a  watch.  The  parts 
of  a  disturbed  sea-anemone  draw  themselves  together  with 
a  speed  which,  though  immensely  greater  than  that  of  a 
monad  through  the  water,  is  insignificant  as  measured  by  the 
speed  of  most  terrestrial  and  aerial  creatures.  Comparing 
the  movements  of  Protozoa,  or  of  Zoophytes,  with  those  of 
Birds  that  keep  pace  with  railway  trains  or  those  Mammals 
that  gallop  a  mile  in  a  minute,  their  locomotive  powers  seem 
scarcely  appreciable.  Masses  being  supposed  equal,  the 
quantity  of  motion  generated  in  the  last  case  appro^hes  a 
million  tim^  that  generated  in  the  first. 

Contrasts  of  this  kind  exist  within  each  great  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  sub-kingdom  Annulosa  shows  us  an 
immense  difference  between  the  slow  crawling  of  worms 
and  quick  flight  of  insects.  Among  Mollusks  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Tunicata  is  no  less  marked  than  the  activity  of 
the    Cephalopoda.    And  between    the  inferior  or  water- 
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breathing  Vertehrata  and  superior  or  air-breathing  VerU^ 
hrata,  there  is  an  eqoallj  conspicnoos  unlikeness  in  energy 
of  movement. 

This  self-mobility  which  by  its  greater  amount  generally 
distinguishes  higher  animals  from  lower^  and^  indeed^  enters 
largely  into  our  conceptions  of  higher  and  lower^  is  displayed 
in  several  ways.  We  see  it  in  the  changes  of  attitude  that 
are  made  without  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place. 
We  see  it  in  the  transference  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
through  space:  considering  this  transference  apart  fit)m 
external  resistances  overcome.  And  we  see  it  in  the  over- 
coming of  resistances — both  those  of  media  and  those 
due  to  gravity.  All  these^  however^  are  manifestations  of 
one  ability — ^the  abiUty  to  generate  a  force  which  either 
shows  itself  as  momentum  or  would  generate  momentum 
but  for  a  coxmterbalancing  force.  And  it  is  in  this  general 
form  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  this  ability.  We  have 
to  contemplate  the  inferior  animals  as  being  generators  of 
very  small  quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion^  and  the 
higher  animals  as  being  generators  of  relatively-immense 
quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion. 

§  2.  With  what  internal  differences  are  these  differences 
of  external  manifestation  connected?  No  doubt  with 
several.  An  active  organism  contains  various  appliances 
no  one  of  which  can  be  spared  without  greatly  diminishing^ 
or  quite  destroying^  its  activity. 

If  the  alimentary  system  be  incapacitated^  there  must  pre- 
sently result  a  decreased  power  of  generating  motion^  fit)m 
lack  of  the  materials  whence  motion  is  obtained ;  and  hence 
the  £Etct,  conspicuous  throughout  the  animal  kingdom^  that 
along  with  much  locomotive  activity  there  goes  a  developed 
apparatus  for  taking  up  nutriment.  It  is  manifest^  too, 
that  there  cannot  be  great  self-mobility  unless  the  absorbed 
materials  are  efficiently  distributed  to  the  organs  which 
transform  insensible  motion  into  sensible  motion ;  and  thus 
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it  liappens  that  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  wUcli  moro 
Httle  to  creatures  wliicli  move  mncli^  we  meet  with  a  more 
and  more  erolTed  vasciilar  system.  Similarly  with  the 
organs  for  separating  from  the  blood  the  substances  that 
liave  yielded  up  their  contained  motion.  K  the  blood  be- 
comes choked  with  inert  matter,  there  necessarily  results  a 
decreased  genesis  of  motion ;  and  therefore,  as  we  see  on 
comparing  inactire  with  active  animals,  the  exaltation  of 
activity  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  depurating 
structures.  Still  clearer  is  it  that  the  production  of  much 
motion,  and  the  resistance  to  those  forces  which  antagonize 
motion,  imply  parts  capable  of  bearing  great  strains — 
masses  of  dense  tissue  sucb  as  in  vertebrate  animals  form 
bones,  and  in  invertebrate  animals  form  dermal  frame- 
works ;  and,  accordingly,  as  we  ascend  fi^m  creatures  that 
are  inert  to  creatures  that  are  vivacious,  we  advance  fi^m 
weak  to  strong  skeletons,  internal  or  external.  Above  all 
it  is  self-evident  that  along  with  locomotive  activity  there 
must  exist  those  contractile  organs  which  are  the  imme- 
diate movers  of  the  limbs  and  consequently  of  the  body ; 
and  hence  the  direct  connection  between  absence  of  mus* 
cular  fibres  and  extremely-small  self*mobility,  and  the  direct 
connection  between  development  of  the  muscles  and  much 
self-mobility-— connections  so  direct  as  to  make  it  at  first 
sight  seem  that  the  genesis  of  motion  varies  as  the  mus- 
cular development. 

Bemotely  dependent,  however,  as  the  genesis  of  motion 
is  on  digestive,  vascular,  respiratory,  and  other  structures ; 
and  immediately  dependent  as  it  is  on  contractile  struc- 
tures; its  most  important  dependence  remains  to  be  named. 
For  all  of  these  appliances  taken  together  can  do  nothing 
of  themselves.  The  muscles  are  but  instruments,  which 
remain  passive  until  their  power  is  evoked  by  the  siiTucture 
which  uses  them ;  and  the  quantity  of  motion  they  then 
give  out  varies  according  to  the  demand  made  by  this 
exciting  and  controlling  structure.      In  other  words,  the 
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initiator  or  primary  generator  of  motion  is  the  Kervons 
System.  Where  there  is  extremely  little  power  of  generat- 
ing motion^  as  among  the  Protozoa  and  the  inferior  OceZen- 
terata,  there  is  no  neinroas  system;  Where  activity  begins 
to  show  itself  a  nervous  system  begins  to  be  visible.  And 
where  the  power  of  self-movement  is  great/  the  nervous 
system  is  comparatively  well  developed.  Though  the  mus- 
cular system  also  becomes  hurger  and  better  organized ;  yet 
the  quantity  of  motion  produced  is  fimdamentally  related  to 
the  degree  of  nervous  development.  Not^  indeed/ that  it  is 
so  related  with  anything  like  uniformity :  this  we  shall 
presently  see  that  it  cannot  be.  But  it  is  so  related  more 
uniformly  than  in  any  other  way.  A  few  typical  contrasts 
will  show  this. 

§  8.  The  absence  of  measurements  renders  detailed  com- 
parison among  the  various  classes  of  Mollusca  unsatisfactory. 
Oh  putting  side  by  side  the  extreme  terms^  however,  we 
find  an  unquestionable  difierence  in  the  proportion  between 
the  nervous  system  and  the  rest  of  the  body.-  The  sedentary 
Ascidibiis,  which  do  little  in  the  way  of  moving  beyond 
occasionally  contracting  themselves,  severally  possess  only 
a  single  small  ganglion  with  its  fibres ;  but  Cephalopods  of 
the  dibranchiate  order,  which  are  active  creatures  that  dart 
through  the  water  f^fcst  enough  to  catch  fish,  contain  masses 
of  nerve-tissue  that  bear  much  larger  ratios  to  their  total 
masses. 

It  is  with  annulose  animals  as  with  moUuscous  animsds^- 
we  have  no  definite  estimates  of  the  sizes  of  their  n!ervous 
systems ;  and  hence  can  bring  in  evidence  only  the  marked 
difierences.  As  before,  the  extreme  forms  supply  these. 
The  sluggish  annuloid  types,  when  contrasted  with  the 
energetic  kinds  of  Annulosa,  present  decided  deficiencies  of 
nerve-substance ;  and  even  between  such  less-remote  orders 
as  the  tubicolous  Annelids,  leading  stationary  lives,  and  the 
decapodous   Crustaceans,  leading  active  lives,  a  kindred 
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di£ferenoe  xnaj  be  safely  asserted.    There  are  4Iso^  in  some 
annulose  types  contrasts  between  the  nervons  system  in  the 
inactire  and  active  stages  of  the  same  individual.  The  feebly- 
moving  caterpiUar  has  but  a  small  nervons  system;  the 
butterfly^  with  its  power  of  vigorous  flighty  has  a  relatively 
large  one;   and   during  the   intermediate  pupa-state^  in 
which  the  organization  is  being  adapted  to  this  more  viva- 
cious life>  a  rapid  growth  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  traced. 
It  is  in  the  Vertebrata,  however^  that  the  most  striking 
evidence  meets  us.    According  to  Leuret,  the  average  ratio 
of  the  brain  to  the  body  is — ^in  fishes,  1  to  5,668 ;  in  rep- 
tiles, 1  to  1,821 ;  in  birds,  1  to  212 ;  and  in  mammals,  1  to 
186.    Now  though  these  can  be  but  rude  approxihiations, 
since  there  are  great  differences  within  each  class,  and  since 
the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  not  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  nervous  system  to  the  body;  yet  the  relations  they 
indicate  are  substantially  true.    Were  the  weight  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  added  to  that  of  the  brain  in 
each  case,  the  strengths  of  the  contrasts  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished;  but  the  Contrasts  would  still  be  strong. 
And  with  them  there  ^o  the  strong  contrasts  between  the 
activities  in  the  respective  clasde^— ^the  Fishes  that  swim  in 
a  medium  of  their  own  specific  gravity;  the   Beptiles  of 
whidli  the  higher  have  to  support  the  weights  of  their 
bodies  as  they  move  about  over  the  land,  but  cannot  do 
this  for  long  together;  the  Birds  and- Mammals  that  are  in 

^  constant  locomotion,  ofben  at  high  velocities.  Here, 

9  too,  the  alleged  connection  is  rendered  the  clearer  by  the 

approximate  uniformity  of  the  relative  amount  of  muscle. 

The  weight  of  muscle  in  a  fish  forms  something  like  as 

jl^        large  a  part  of  the  total  weight  as  it  does  in  a  reptile— 

'^  perhaps  a  larger  i)art ;  and  a  reptile  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
inferior  to  a  bird  or  a  mammal  in  the  proportion  of  contrac- 
tile tissue  it  possesses.    Hence  it  becomes  manifest  that 

1^  indispensable  as  is  contractile  tissue  to  the   genesis  of 

motion,  its  quantity  does  not  determine  the  quantity  of 
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motion  generated.  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  many 
complicating  circumstances,  a  general  relation  between 
quantity  of  nerve  and  quantity  of  motion  is  traceable. 

There  are  special  cases  which  illustrate  this  relation.  I 
may  name  one— the  case  of  the  Porpoise.  A  Porpoise's 
brain  exceeds  greatly  in  size  the  brains  of  other  MAmmiilft 
that  have  bodies  commensurate  with  its  own,  except 
that  of  Man  and,  perhaps,  that  of  the  (Gorilla.  Such  a 
structure  in  a  creature  leading  so  simple  a  life,  is  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  current  interpretations ;  but  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  interpretation  here  given.  Porpoises 
accompanying  a  steam-vessel,  gambolling  and  making  ex- 
cursions on  either  side  without  apparent  effort,  prove,  by 
keeping  up  so  high  a  velocity  through  so  dense  a  medium, 
that  their  motor  energies  are  enormous. 

§  4.  A  closer  examination  of  the  £Etcts  soon  reveals  the 
inmifficiency  of  the  foregoing  generalization.  Deep  as  is 
the  connection  between  nervous  development  and  locomotive 
activity,  further  comparisons  show  that  it  is  complicated 
with  some  other  connection  scarcely  less  radical.  If,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  motion  generated 
varied  directly  as  the  quantity  of  nerve-tissue,  then,  in 
creatures  constitutionally  alike  or  but  little  dissimilar,  a 
tolerably  constant  ratio  would  exist  between  the  mass  of 
the  nervous  system  and  the  mass  of  the  body :  supposing 
the  body,  whether  large  or  small,  to  be  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  equal  velocity.  The  ratio  is  &r  from  constant 
however. 

A  horse  gallops  much  faster  than  a  man  runs ;  and  a 
horse  in  ordinary  work  daily  moves  his  body  through  a 
space  greater  than  that  through  which  a  man  moves  his  body, 
or  greater  than  that  transposition  of  his  body  which  a  man's 
daily  labour  is  equivalent  to.  Hence  were  there  a  simple 
relation  between  amount  of  nerve-tissue  and  amount  of  mo- 
tion evolved,  ahorse,  which  weighs  some  seven  times  as  much 
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as  a  man^  should  baye  a  nerroos  system  at  least  seven  times 
as  lieavy.  Instead  of  this  it  has  tt  lighter  nervous  system.  Its 
brain  weighs  but  one  ponnd  seven  ounces;  and  were  its  spinal 
cord  added,  the  total  weight  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
pounds.  But  a  man's  brain  and  spinal  cord  weigh  between 
three  and  four  poimds.  Thus  the  horse's  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  but  one-tenth  of  what  it  should  be,  were  this  relation 
the  only  one.  Still  clearer  is  the  proof  that  there 

is  some  other  relation,  when  we  avoid  modifying  causes,  by 
comparing  animals  of  the  same  genus,  or  species,  but  of 
diflferent  sizes.  The  varieties  of  dogs  supply  good  illustra- 
tions. A  newfoundland  and  a  spaniel  are  alike  in  organiza- 
tion, food,  temperature,  respiration,  &o.;  and  they  are 
approxnnately  alike  in  their  powers  of  locomotion :  the 
advantage  being  on  the  side  of  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Were  genefiis  of  motion  measured  by  quantity  of  nerve- 
tissue,  a  newfoxmdland's  cerebro-spinal  axis  should,  there- 
fore, exceed  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel  as  much  as  a  newfound- 
land's  bod^  exceeds  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel.  But  it  by  no 
means  does  so.  While  considerably  larger  absolutely^  it  is 
much  smaller  relatively. 

Consequently,  we  must  say  that  though  the  nervous 
system  is  the  initiator  of  motion,  and  though  there  is 
evidently  some  relation  between  degree  of  nervous  develop- 
ment and  degree  of  motor  energy;  yet  this  relation  is 
involved  with,  and  obscured  by,  another.  Let  us  re-examine 
the  fiM^  in  search  of  it. 

§  6.  In  what  other  way  than  in  relative  feebleness,  do  the 
motions  of  inferior  creatures  differ  from  those  of  superior 
creatures?  They  differ  in  relative  simplicity.  Animals 
that  are  but  little  evolved  perform  actions  which,  besides 
being  slow,  are  few  in  kind  and  severally  uniform  in  com- 
position. Animals  that  are  much  evolved  perform  actions 
which,  besides  being  rapid,  are  numerous  in  kind  and  seve- 
rally involved  in  composition.    The  movements  in  the  one 
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caso  are  small  and  homogeneous^  and  in  the  other  case 
great  and  heterogeneous.  Each  sub-kingdom  of  Animftla 
exemplifies  this  second  general  relation,  as  much  as  it  does 
the  first. 

Humble  MoUuskSj  like  the  fixed  Tunicata,  display  scarcely 
apy  energies  beyond  those  required  to  contract  tiieir  bodies 
when  disturbed  and  afterwards  to  unfold  them.  But  in  the 
highly-organized  Cuttle-fishes,  besides  the  rapid,  quickly- 
varied,  and  well-adjusted  moTcments  exhibited  in  the  pm> 
suit  and  capture  of  prey,  we  have  the  numerous  and  com- 
bined movements  of  the  suc]kered  arms,  used  not  only  for 
prehension  but  occasionally  for  travelling  over  solid  snr&ces. 

The  Annuloaa,  including  with  them  the  Anrmlmda,  snpply 
a  like  general  contrast.  Between  the  uniform,  little-varied 
motions  of  a  Nemertine  worm,  and  the  multiform,  variopsly- 
combined  motions  of  the  Crab  or  the  Spider,  the  difference 
is  paralleled  by  the  difference  in  nervous  evolution.  And  a 
like  structural  contrast  accompanies  the  contrast  between 
the  few  simple  actions  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  numerous 
complex  actions  of  the  butterfly. 

But  that  heterogeneity  of  movement  increases  along  with 
relative  size  of  the  nervoils  system,  is  best  shown  by  com- 
parisons among  vertebrate  animals.  Progressing  by  alter- 
nate contracticms  of  its  lateral  musples,  and  opening  its 
ji^a  to  take  in  food  ai^  water,  the  iHsh  add3  to  these  little 
else  but  those  undulations  of  the  fins  and,  tail  that  serve  to 
balance  and  turn  it.  A  Beptile,  using  itfi  limbs  in  the  water 
or  on  land  or  both,  performs  muscular  actions  considerably 
more  Varied  and  more  combined;'  but  still;  actions  that  are 
directed  to  comparatively  few.  ends.  An  ^nrdinary  Mammal 
exhibits  in  the  chase  and  destruction  of  prey,  in'  th^  making 
of  burrows,  in  the  rearing  of  young,  in  the; laying  i^p  of 
food,  a  greater  variety,  of  actions  that  are  severally  more 
compound.  On  arriving  at  the  higher  Mammals,  endipg  with 
Man,  we  meet  with  motions  that  aro  almost  countless  in 
their  kinds,  that  aire  severally  composed  of  many  minor 


BK^kjoia  accnrately  •adjusted  in  their  relatlye  qnantitiea  and 
racoessioiiB^  and  that  are  .  themselves  compounded  into 
courses  of  action  directed  to  multiform  objects.  And  with 
each  BQCb  increment  of  complexity  in  the  motor  functions 
throBgfaont  the  Veriehrata,  there  goes  an  increment  of 
nervuuB  endowment. 

This^  ihen^  is  the  secondary  connection  which  traverses 
and  complicates  the  primary  connection.   We  saw  that  were 
there   no  other  relation  than   that  between   quantity  of 
nerve^-tiissoe  and  quantity  of  motion  generated^  a  Horse 
ahoold  have  a  far  larger  nervous  system  than  a  Man^ 
instead  of  having  a  smaller  one.    But  finding  that  there 
ia   also  a  relation  between  quantity  of  nerve«tissue  and 
complexitgr  of  motion^  we  are  led   to  expect  an   excep- 
tionally large  nervous  system  in  Man;  and  are  enabled  to 
understand. why  he  has  a  larger  one  than  a  Horse  has.  More 
obvious,  because  not  involved  with  irrelevant  differences,  is 
the  interpretation  thus  yielded  of  the  general  rule,  already 
illnstrttted  m  the  case  of  the  Dogs,  that  in  each  natural 
group  or  order  of  Mammals,  the  nervous  systems  do  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  bodies.    We  will  glance  at 
another  illustration  of  this,  supplied  by  the  Primates ;  specially 
instracttve  because  of  the  significant  exception  it  contains, 
and  specially  interesting  because  that  exception  is  furnished 
by  mankind. 

The  small  monkeys  have  reUtivedy  very,  large  brains — 
larger  relatively  than  the  brains  of. their  congeners,  in- 
cluding even  the  highest.  This  connection,  parallel  to  that 
presented  in  thejipaniel  and  the  newfoxmdland,  has  a  i)araLlel 
explanation.  The  movements  of  the  little  Capuchin  monkey 
are  approximately  as  varied  and'  complex  as  those  of  the 
great  GonUa;  and  hence,  iu  so  far  as  nervous  evolution  is 
related  to  heterogeneity  of  motion,  the  Capuchin  should  have 
a  nervous  system  differing  but  little  in  size  from  that  of  the 
Gorilla;  Bui  since  there  is  also,  a  relation  between  quantity 
of  nerve  and  quantity  of  jnotion  ^nerated,  the  Gorilla's 
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nervons  S]rstem  mast  be  absolutely  greater  tbongli  relatively 
smaller :  wluch  we  find  it  to  be.  Between  the  Gorilla  and 
Man^  However,  there  exists  a  converse  contrast.  Heavier 
than  a  Man,  and  moving  about  in  the  trees,  a  Gorilla  pro- 
bably generates  daily  as  much  motion  as  a  savage,  or  as  a 
civilized  labourer;  and  were  it  the  sole  function  of  nerve* 
tissue  to  originate  ipiotion,  should  have  at  least  as  large  a 
nervous  system.  But  the  nervous  system  of  Man  is  twice 
as  heavy.  Here,  therefore,  all  other  relations  being  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  the  physiological  processes  being 
approximately  alike  in  the  two  cases,  the  relative  largeness 
of  the  human  nervous  system  stands  clearly  related  to  the 
relatively-enormous  complexity  of  human  actions — a  com- 
plexity shown  partly  in  the  more  compound  simultaneous 
movements,  but  mainly  in  the  combination  of  successive 
movements,  simple  and  compound,  directed  to  remote 
ends. 

§  6.  This  double  relation  must  still  be  taken  as  ap- 
proximate only.  Seeing  as  we  did  at  the  outset  that  the 
genesis  of  motion  depends  on  many  physiological  conditions, 
of  which  each  is  separately  variable,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  fundamental  connections  we  have  traced  must  have 
sundry  minor  irregularities.  Without  treating  of  these  in 
detail,  it  may  be  well  to  instance  one— that  due  to  differ- 
ence of  bodily  temperature.  Birds  as  a  class  are  more 
active  than  Mammals  as  a  class;  and  though  many  Mammals 
go  through  motions  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of  Birds, 
yet  the  inferior  Mammals  can  scarcely  be  said  lo  exceed 
Birds  in  the  heterogeneity  of  their  motions.  Nevertheless, 
the  nervous  systems  of  Birds  are  relatively  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  nervous  systems  of  Mammals.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  Birds  have  a  higher  blood-heat  with  its  accom- 
panying more  active  respiration — both  implying  a  greater 
rate  of  molecular  change.  And  a  greater  rate  of  molecular 
change  enables  a  smaller  nervous  system  to  generate  an  ' 
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amoTint  of  motion  wMcIi  wonld  require  a  larger  nervons 
sjstem  if  the  rate  of  molecular  cliange  were  less. 

A  fartlier  qnaUfying  fact  to  be  here  named  is  that,  all 
other  things  being  eqaal^  the  power  of  a  nervons  system 
does  not  vary  exactly  as  its  mass.  For  reasons  that  will 
hereafter  appear,  its  efficiency  as  a  motor  agent  increases 
in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio  than  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains. 

Bat  after  all  modifying  causes  have  been  allowed  for, 
there  remain  substantially  intact  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions set  forth — ^namely,  that  wherever  much  motion  is 
evolved,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system  exists;  that 
wherever  the  motion  evolved  though  not  great  in  quantity 
is  heterogeneous  in  kind,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system 
exists;  and  that  wherever  the  evolved  motion  is  both  great 
in  quantity  and  heterogeneous  in  kind,  the  largest  nervous 
systems  exist. 

§  7.  It  is  with  deliberate  intention  that  I  have  set  out 
with  ibis  unfamiliar  and,  as  many  will  think,  somewhat 
strange  presentation  of  the  facts.  My  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  several. 

One  of  them  is  that  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with 
psychological  phenomena  as  phenomena  of  Evolution;  and, 
under  their  objective  aspect,  these,  reduced  to  their  lowest 
tenns,  are  incidents  in  the  continuous  re-distribution  of 
Matter  and  Motion.  Hence  the  first  question  respecting 
the  nervous  system  as  studied  firom  our  point  of  view  is — 
what  are  the  leading  facts  it  presents  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion  f 

Another  reason  is  that,  apart  fix)m  any  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion, true  conclusions  respecting  psychical  phenomena  must 
he  based  on  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  organic  nature ; 
and  that  the  above  statement  does  literally  nothing  else 
than  express  these  &cts — expresses,  too,  all  that  direct 

indnction  can  tell  us  respecting  their  essential  relations. 
2 
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TW  actioi  </  all  orgsnie  brings,  inclading  those  of  onr 
ws  epnaes,  aiv  known  to  us  onlj  «s  motions.  Shnttitig 
oa  oar  iafenBtal  interpretations,  the  le^»  and  doublings 
9t  ife  ema^b^  V^  *"  common  with  the  TsnooBly-adapted 
aai  t9i^dlT-«^aBged  actkma  of  the  pursuer,  are,  to  oor  per- 
<gyOoi,  ■'iVii'g  bol  MKwemeBts  oombined  in  particular 
~wan  ;  sad  ao  too  m  the  cbangee  fif  expreaskm,  tonefi  of 
-vnacr,  aad  vvrbal  artinilatioia  ot  onr  feUow-b^ngs,  <m  which 
-wv  p^  sack  kidd^  implications.  As,  then,  science  requires 
-BS  ta  iliiag.aiili  the  facta  as  actually  presented  from  the 
ja^yMBBces  wv  crdiBanlT  join  with  them,  it  is  neodfiil  to 
<  ■>'  Ti,  in  a3  itt  aakediieas,  this  primordial  relation  between 
-a^  ^^iBtaml  maaamt  amd  their  internal  originator. 

Tct  a  fanlm- 1  liasrai  fcr  setting  oat  thus,  is  that  we  bo 
^^pc^w  fi«^  prr-o(mccptac«s.  Those  who  bring  with  them 
^^  Ab'  ■j.<».aJ^boa  ct  psydiical  phraiotnena,  the  hypotheses 
y>a«  Wtt  oesocnded  to  as  from  the  past,  are  almosli  sure  to 
,.— ^  ^ccv  cr  acss  "hiassed  thereby.  VThile  intending  to  aroid 
t  thn-  are  in  great  danger  oT  having  their  con> 
»  viaaspd.  if  sot  by  some  ancient  or  medi«viJ  idea 
fans,  iM  by  corollaries  from  it  that  hare 
■bodied  theroselTEa  in  onsospectod  pos- 
As  wv  shall  pceaently  see,  even  physiologists  have 


thca,  withcvt  at  all  calHng  in  question  the  troth 
jfc""*  **fcer  and  ^ait»  di&tent  interpretations  of  nerroos 
^■SHCaK  that  arc  taatly  expresed  in  ordinaiy  language, 
«  ^<Vv  for  K  here  to  ignore  them.  Before  stndyitig 
ftoat  fro^  a  p^vbological  point  of  view,  we  bare  first  to 
*«^  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  The  pri- 
Trmih  disclosed  by  the  bets  as  so  stadied,  is  the 
of  this  relation  between  the  degne  of  neiroos 
aad  the  qaaadty  and  heterf^neity  of  the  pro- 
We  BOW  iiasa  to  the  secondary  tratha 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

§  8.  An  ouilme  of  nervons  stractnre  mnst  precede  a 
detailed  accoimt  of  it;  and  the  essential  facts  to  be  indi- 
cated in  an  outline  may  be  brougbt  most  clearly  into  view  by 
comparing  with  one  another  the  nervons  systems  possessed 
by  di^erent  types,  and  by  different  grades  of  the  same  type. 
We  win  limit  onr  comparisons  to  the  three  superior  sub- 
kingdoms  of  animals. 

A  minute  nodule  with  diverging  threads  constitutes  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system^  as  existing  in  the  lowest 
MoUnsk.  In  the  Lamellibranchs  several  such  minute 
nodules,  or  ganglia,  are  distributed,  usually  in  pairs,  in 
different  parts  of  the  body;  and  beyond  the  free  fibres 
which  they  severally  give  off  to  neighbouring  organs,  there 
are  fibres  by  which  they  are  connected  together.  Gastero* 
pods,  considerably  higher  in  organization  and  activity,  have 
nervous  centres  among  which  a  considerable  heterogeneity 
is  produced  by  the  greater  size  of  some  than  of  others.  And 
besides  a  local  integration  of  paired  ganglia  into  single  bi- 
lobed  ganglia,  there  is  an  advance  in  general  integration, 
shown  by  a  clustering  of  the  more  important  ganglia  about 
the  head.  The  Cephalopods,  and  especially  the  dibranchiate 
division  of  them,  in  which  the  molluscous  type  reaches  its 
highest,  show  us,  carried  still  further,  that  integration  of 
the  nervous  system  due  to  simple  growth,  joined  with  that 
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integration  dne  to  concentration  and  coalescence  of  indepen- 
dent centres;  and  they  also  show  ns  the  differentiations 
involved  by  their  changes  of  size,  form,  and  distribution. 

A  delicate  cord  ronning  from  end  to  end  of  the  body,  and 
giving  off  lateral  fibres  in  pairs,  constitutes  the  nervous 
system  in  the  lower  Annulosa.  When  from  limbless 
Annelids  we  pass  to  the  Articulate  types,  composed  of  seg- 
ments bearing  limbs,  we  find  the  nervous  system  formed  of 
a  series  of  centres,  each  sending  fibres  to  the  different  organs 
of  its  own  segment,  and  all  of  them  united  by  a  thick 
cord  of  fibres  with  a  fused  cluster  of  similar  centres 
in  the  head.  In  the  higher  Articulata  there  is  an  increased 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  centres  as  compared  with  their 
connecting  structures;  an  actual  approach  of  the  chief 
nervous  centres  to  one  another,  both  longitudinally  and 
laterally;  and  a  final  coalescence  of  them.  This  integration 
disclosed  by  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  types,  may 
also  be  observed  in  progress  during  the  development  of  the 
individual  insect  or  the  individual  crustacean.  And  along 
with  advancing  growth,  consolidation,  and  combination  of 
nervous  structures,  there  may  be  traced  an  increasing  un- 
likeness,  both  among  the  central  masses  themselves, 
among  their  connecting  cords,  and  among  their  divergent 
fibres. 

Such  traits  of  evolution  are  exhibited  xmdor  another  form 
in  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom.  Its  lowest  known  member^ 
the  Amphioxus,  has  a  simple  cranio-spinal  asds,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  which  is  not  made  appreciably  different  from 
the  rest  by  development  of  distinct  cerebral  ganglia,  and 
which  gives  off  lateral  nerves  that  have  but  minor  dis- 
similarities. The  cyclostome  Fishes,  possessed  of  cerebral 
ganglia  that  are  tolerably  manifest,  lead  us  to  the 
ordinary  fishes,  in  which  these  ganglia,  individually  much 
larger,  form  a  cluster  of  masses,  or  rudimentary  brain. 
Here,  however,  though  in  contact,  they  preserve  a 
eeri&l  orrapgement;  their  aggregation  is  little  more  than 
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iZiat  of  dose  linear  saccession.    Bat  in  the  lugHest  fishes 
certain  of  them  which  hare  greatly  increased^  overlap  the 
others  ;  and  tend  so  to  form  a  more  compact^  as  well  as  a 
l^^^ET^^^  c^ggi^gi^to-    Superior  Beptiles  and  Birds  display  this 
xelatiye  increase  of  certain  of  the  clostered  ganglia^  and  con- 
seqiient  obscuration  of  the  rest^  in  a  g^reater  degree.    It  is 
carried  still  farther  in  the  inferior  Mammals.    From  them 
uirwardsj  the  leading  change  of  neryons  stractare  is  an 
aagmentation  of  the  two  largest  pairs  of  these  aggregated 
nervoos  centres.    In  Man  one  pair  has  become  so  enormoos 
that  the  others  are  most  of  them  hidden  by  it^  and  nearly 
merged  in  it.  Along  with  this  direct  inte- 

gration there  goes  on  the  indirect  integration  constitated 
Dy  more  intimate  and  multiplied  connections.  These 
are  both  longitudinal  and  transverse.  While  in  the 
AmphioamSj  the  cranio-spinal  axis  contaias  but  a  small 
im)portion  of  the  nerve-fibres  which^  running  longitudinally^ 
serve  to  unite  its  different  parts ;  in  a  superior  vertebrate 
animal,  such  uniting  nerve-fibres  are  among  the  chief  com- 
ponents of  the  cranio-spinal  axis.  And,  similarly,  while  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  cerebrum  are  but  slightly  connected  in 
Birds^  and  have  connections  that  are  relatively  deficient  in 
the  inferior  Mammals,  they  become,  in  the  highest  Mammals, 
joined  together  by  a  thick  mass  formed  of  innumerable 
fibres.  Meanwhile  there  have  been  arising  diffe- 

rentiations no  less  conspicuous.  Beyond  that  general  one 
due  to  development  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  cranio- 
spinal axis  into  cerebral  ganglia;  and  the  further  one 
of  like  nature  which  results  from  the  relatively  -  enor- 
mous growth  of  some  of  these  ;  other  differentiations 
have  been  constituted  by  the  local  unlikenesses  of  structure 
simultaneously  established.  As  they  enlarge,  the  greater 
ganglia  are  rendered  externally  dissimilar  from  the  rest  by 
the  formation  of  folds  or  convolutions ;  and  their  internal 
parts  severally  acquire  distinctive  characters.  The  same 
thing  holds  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.    Pairs  of 
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nerves  that  were  originally  almost  nniform^  are  rendered 
multiform  by  the  mucli  greater  growth  of  some  than  of 
others^  and  by  the  inner  differences  that  accompany  these 
outer  differences. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  nervous  system  under  the 
various  forms  it  presents  throughout  the  animal  kingdom^ 
suffices  to  show  how  its  evolution  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
evolution  in  general.  We  are  also  shown  by  it  what  here 
more  immediately  concerns  us — ^that  while  the  rudimentary 
nervous  system^  consisting  of  a  few  threads  and  minute 
centres^  is  very  much  scattered^  its  increase  of  relative  size 
and  increase  of  comple^dty^  go  hand  in  hand  with  increased 
concentration  and  increased  multiplicity  and  variety  of  con-^ 
nections.  Carrying  with  us  this  general  conception^  let  us 
now  study  its  structure  more  closely :  considering^  at  first, 
not  any  particular  forms  of  it  but  its  universal  form. 

§  9.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  tissues,  which 
both  differ  considerably  fix)m  those  composing  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  They  are  usually  distinguished  fix)m  one  another 
by  their  colours  as  grey  and  white,  and  by  their  minute  struc- 
tures as  vesicular  and  fibrous.  Chemical  analyses  have  not 
at  present  throvm  more  than  a  flickering  light  on  the  consti- 
tution of  nerve-matter  in  general,  or  on  the  constitution  of 
one  kind  of  nerve-matter  as  contrasted  with  the  other.  All 
that  can  be  asserted  with  safety  is,  that  each  kind  contains 
-^  phosphatic  fitts  and  protein-substances;  but  that  these  com- 
ponents are  both  cUfferently  distributed  and  in  different 
states  in  the  two  tissues.  Let  us  see  what  we  are  told 
about  them  by  the  microscope,  aided  by  chemical  re-agents. 

Where  their  evolution  can  be  traced,  the  vesicles  or  cor- 
puscles of  the  grey  tissue  appear  to  take  their  rise  out  of  a 
nitrogenous  protoplasm,  full  of  granules  and  containing 
nuclei.  Bound  these  nuclei  the  protoplasm  aggregates  into 
spheroidal  masses,  which,  becoming  severally  inclosed  in 
delicate  membranes  (in  many  cases  inferred  rather  than  seen) 
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are  so  made  into  nerve-cells.     The  protein-snbstance^  thus 
forming  alike  the  chief  contents  of  the  nerve-cells  and  the 
cliief  part  of  their  matrix,  is,  though  coagulated,  soft.     The 
granules  imbedded  in  it,  both  within  and  without  the  cells, 
consist  of  fatty  matter.     And  on  comparing  together  nerve- 
cells  in  different  stages,  there  are  seen  differences  in  the 
cx>loars   of  the  granules,  indicating  a  progressive  meta- 
morpbosis.    To  complete  a  general  idea  of  the  grey  tissue, 
it  must  be  added  that  the  more  developed  of  these  nucle- 
ated cells,  or  nerve-corpuscles,  give  off  processes,  usually 
bxanclied,  that  vary  in  nnmber  and  degree  of  ramification ; 
that  among  the   corpuscles  and  their  branches  are  dis- 
tributed the  terminations  of  nerve-fibres ;  and  that  while  in 
some  nervous  centres  it  is  common  for  these  fibres  to  run 
directty  into  the  cells  or  to  be  continuous  with  certain  of 
the  processes,  in   other  nervous  centres  the  connections 
between  fibres  and  cells  are  rarely  if  ever  direct,  but  where 
they  exist,  are  made  through  the  remote  sub-divisions  of 
branches  given  off  Jby  both. 

When  we  pass  to  the  white  or  fibrous  tissue,  we  meet  with 
matters  that  at  first  sight  appear  as  distinct  firom  the  others 
in  nature  as  in  mode  of  arrangement.  The  fibres  prove  to 
be  minute  tubes.  Within  the  extremely  deficate  membrane  .  ^ 
of  which  eacb  tube  is  formed,  there  is  a  medullary  substance 
or  jmlp,  whicb  is  viscid  like  oil,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
consists  of  albumiuous  and  fatty  substances.  But  unlike  as 
the  contents  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  nerve-cella  thus 
appear  to  be,  a  careful  scrutiny  discloses  between  them  an 
essential  kinship.  For  imbedded  in  the  pulp  which  fills  the 
tube  or  sheath,  tiiere  lies  a  delicate  fibre,  or  ''  axis-cylinder,'* 
whicb  is  composed  of  a  protein-substance.  Though 
chemically  similar  to  the  protein-substance  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  vesicles,  this  is  physically  different ;  since,  besides 
being  comparatively  firm  or  solid,  it  is  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous, instead  of  having  its  continuity  broken  by  &kt 
granules.    That  this  central  thread  of  protein-substance  is 
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the  essential  nerve^  to  wMcIi  the  sheath  of  medoUary  matter 
with  its  smronnding  membranons  sheath  are  but  acces- 
sories^ there  are  several  proofs.     One  is  that  in  the  lower 
animals,  as  well  as  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher,  no  me- 
doUary sheaths  exist :  the  nerve  consists  of  the  axis-cylinder 
and  its   protecting   membrane,  without    any  pnlp    lying 
between  them.    Another  proof  is  that  at  the  peripheral  ter- 
minations of  nerves,  even  in  superior  animals,  the  medullary 
sheath  commonly,  if  not  always,  stops  short;  while  the  cen- 
tral thread,  covered  by  the  outermost  membrane,  continues 
further,  and  ends  in  delicate  ramifications  not  inclosed  in 
distinguishable  sheaths.     And  a  further  proof  is  that  where 
a  nerve-fibre  unites  with  a  nerve-cell,  the  medullary  sheath 
ceases  before  arriving  at  the  place  of  union ;  while  the  axis- 
cylinder  joins  the  contents  of  the  cell,  and  its  protecting 
membrane  becomes  continuous  with  the  cell-wall,  where  this 
exists.    Hence  concluding,  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing, 
that  the    axis-cylinder  is  its  essential  part,   we  see  that 
the  matter  of  nerve-fibre  has  much  in  common  with  the 
matter  of  nerve-vesicle :  the  differences  between  them  ap- 
pearing to  be  mainly  that,  in  the  nerve- vesicle,  the  protein- 
substance    contains    more   water,    is    mingled   with    fat- 
granules,  and  iorms  part  of  an  obviously  unstable  mass; 
whereas  in  the  nerve-tube  the  protein-substance  is  denser, 
and  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  fatty  compounds  that 
surround  it :  so  presenting  an  arrangement  that  is  relatively 
stable. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  difference  ?  Before  seeking 
an  answer  we  must  remember  that  compound  substances 
undergo  two  fimdamentally  different  kinds  of  metamorphosis 
—one  in  which  the  components  are  some  or  all  of  them  dis* 
sociated  and  distributed  through  surrounding  space,  either 
apart  or  in  new  combinations ;  and  one  in  which  the  com- 
ponents,  instead  of  being  dissociated,  are  merely  re-ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  alter  the  perceptible  properties  of  the 
mass  without  destroying  its  physical  continuity.    The  first 
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we  call  decomposition;  the  second  isomeric  transforma- 
tion. These  forms  of  cliange  are  further  distingoished 
in  this^  that  the  one  is  nsoally  accompanied  by  a  great 
dissipation  of  motion^  whereas  the  motion  given  out 
or  taken  np  along  with  the  other  is  relativelj  insignificant. 
There  is  yet  a  third  contrast.  After  decomposition  the 
separated  components  cannot  be  readily  made  to  resume 
their  previous  relations :  often  it  is  impossible  to  combine 
them  again;  and  in  most  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to  do  this. 
But  in  many  instances  of  isomeric  transformation,  resump. 
tion  of  the  original  form  may  be  produced  by  a  very 
moderate  change  of  conditions. 

Now  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  thus  strongly 
contrasted,  are  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  which  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  are  undergone  by  the  two  forms  of 
nervous  matter.  While  the  protein-substance  mingled  with 
fia^granules  in  the  vesicles,  is  habitually  decomposed;  the 
protein-substance  forming  the  axes  of  the  nerve-fibres  is 
habitually  changed  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states  to  another. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  assumption  here  made,  in  conformity 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  Principles  of  Biology 
(§  302)  ;  where  it  was  argued  that  the  prop^igation  of  mole* 
cular  disturbances  from  one  place  in  an  organism  to  another, 
tends  so  to  modify  the  mingled  colloidal  substances  as  to 
produce,  between  the  two  places,  a  form  of  coUoid  that 
undergoes  isomeric  transformation  when  disturbed,  and  com- 
municates'the  disturbance  in  undergoing  the  transformation; 
and  where  it  was  argued  that  this  easily-transformable 
colloid,  having  had  such  a  change  set  up  at  one  end  of  it 
and  passed  on  to  the  other,  giving  out  in  the  process  some 
molecular  motion  and  consequently  falling  in  temperature, 
immediately  re-absorbs  from  the  adjacent  tissues  permeated 
by  blood,  an  amount  of  molecular  motion  equal  to  that  which 
was  lost :  thereupon  resuming  its  previous  isomeric  state,  and 
its  fitness  for  again  propagating  a  wave  of  transformation. 
Much  as  there  is  here  of  hypothesis,  the  indirect  evidence 
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makes  it  probable  tliat  if  this  is  not  the  trae  interpretation^ 
the  trae  interpretation  is  analogous  to  it.  That  the  matter 
contained  in  the  vesides  is  the  seat  of  destmctiTe  molecolar 
changes^  with  accompanying  disengagement  of  n:iotion^ 
while  the  matter  contained  in  the  tubes  is  the  seat  of 
changes  which,  of  whateyer  special  nature,  do  not  involve 
much  destructive  decomposition  and  disengagement  of 
motion,  are  beliefs  for  which  we  have  several  warrants ; — 
among  others,  the  following.  The  grey  tissue 

contains  tax  more  water  than  the  white  tissue :  the  propor- 
tion of  solids  to  water  being  about  12  per  cent,  in  the  grey 
tissue,  while  in  the  white  tissue  it  is  some  25  per  cent. 
Now  abundance  of  water  facilitates  molecular  change,  and 
habitually  characterizes  parts  in  which  the  rate  of  molecular 
change  is  high.  Hence  the  implication  is  that  the  grey 
matter  undergoes  metamorphosis  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  the  white.  Stronger  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 

fact  that  the  grey  or  vesicular  substance  has  a  vascularity 
immensely  exceeding  that  of  the  white  or  fibrous  sub- 
stance. On  comparing  the  net-works  of  blood  vessels  that 
permeate  the  two,  the  difference  is  conspicuous;  and  it  is 
much  greater  than  at  first  appears.  An  estimate  based  on 
measurements,  proves  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  one  contains 
about  five  times  as  many  capillaries  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
other .^    Now  since  these  minute  canals  that  bring  and  take 

*  The  drawing  on  which  this  estimate  is  based,  is  contained  ia  the  AfantuU 
of  Human  Histology ^  by  A.  Eolliker  :  translated  and  edited  by  George  Bosk, 
F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Hozley,  F.R.S.  The  estimate  is  easily  made.  A 
number  of  equi-distant  parallel  lines  being  drawn  transversely  through  the  two 
net-works,  the  number  of  places  at  which  one  of  these  lines  crosses  blood-vessels 
within  a  given  length  (say  an  inch)  is  counted,  and  the  like  being  done  with 
an  equal  length  of  each  of  the  other  parallel  lines  traversing  the  same  net- 
work, there  is  obtained,  by  taking  an  average,  the  number  of  vesseU  usually 
met  with  in  a  specified  distance.  The  like  process  is  then  gone  through  with 
lines  of  the  same  length  traversing  the  other  net-work.  These  averages  do 
not,  however,  truly  express  the  comparative  numbers  of  such  intersections  in 
the  two  net-works ;  siuce  the  meshes  of  the  one  are  unlike  those  of  the  other 
in  shape.     Hence  it  is  needful  to  draw  an  e([nal  number  of  parallel  longitu- 
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awBj  materials^  must  be  nmneroas  in  proportion  as  com« 
position  and  decomposition  are  qnick ;  we  may  infer  a  great 
diflbrence  between  the  rates  of  destmctiTe  change  in  the 
two  tisanes.  Another  contrast  supports  this  con- 

dusion  no  less  strongly.  The  unstable  granular  protoplasm 
contained  in  the  corpuscles^  is  shielded  from  adjacent  dis- 
torbing  forces  by  a  membrane  which^  even  where  thickest^ 
is  80  delicate  that  its  existence  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  the  help  of  re-agents;  and  which  in  many 
corpuscles  cannot  be  made  visible  at  all.  Hence  between 
the  matter  contained  in  these  corpuscles^  or  vesicles^ 
and  the  streams  of  blood  that  run  among  them  so 
abundantly^  are  interposed  little  else  than  the  delicate  walls 
of  the  capillary  blood-vessela;  and  thus  the  disturbing 
substances  brought  by  each  capillary^  can  pass  with  the 
least  possible  hindrance  into  the  unstably-arranged  contents 
of  the  neighbouring  yesicles.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  relations  of  the  blood  to  the  contents  of  nerve-tubes. 
The  wall  of  each  nerve-tube  is  thick  enough  to  make  it 
easily  demonstrated ;  and  between  it  and  the  central  thread 
of  essential  matter^  comes  the  coat  of  nerve-medulla. 
Through  these  barriers  the  disturbing  agents^  carried  among 
the  nerve-tubes  by  sparingly-distributed  capillaries^  cannot 
readily  pass ;  and  tiie  essential  nerve-thread  is  prevented  from 
having  molecular  changes  set  up  in  it  at  places  between 
its  two  extremes.  This  protection  suffices  so  long  as  the 
disturbing  agents  remain  normal  in  their  amounts ;  but  when 
they  become  excessive,  as  they  do  if  the  blood-vessels  become 
congested,  local  changes  in  the  nerve-threads  are  caused :" 
whence  one  kind  of  neuralgia.    It  should  be  added  that  by 

dinal  hnm ;  and  to  repeat  witli  them  this  process  of  averagiiig.  By  taking  the 
means  between  the  resolting  numbers  and  the  preyions  numbers,  we  get  a  cor* 
rect  representation  of  the  relative  frequencies  with  which  the  vessels  occur  in 
space  of  one  dimennon.  To  ascertain  their  relative  frequencies  in  space  of 
three  dimensions,  or  in  solid  tissue,  it  is  of  course  needful  simply  to  cube  the 
two  numbers  so  arrived  at 
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tbis  sheatliiiig  of  nerve-mednlla^  the  essential  nerve-threads^ 
besides  being  shielded  against  disturbances  from  neighbour- 
ing cnrrents  of  blood,  are  shielded  against  disturbances  from 
nerve-threads  in  the  same  bnndle.  Were  *'  axis-cylinders  *' 
lying  in  lateral  contact  not  thus  coated,  a  molecular  change 
propagated  through  one  would  set  up  molecular  changes  in 
its  neighbours;  as,  in  factj  it  does  in  an  early  stage  of 
ataxy,  characterized  by  loss  of  the  meduUary  sheaths. 
Hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  that  normal  absence  of  me- 
dullary sheaths  which  sundry  nervous  structures  show  us. 
For  among  the  Invertehrata,  in  which  this  normal  absence 
occurs,  the  fibres  contained  in  the  same  bundle  have 
nothing  like  those  many  and  .varied  distinctions  which  they 
have  in  the  higher  animals :  they  have  termini  of  which 
the  structures  and  frmctions  are  much  less  differentiated. 
Similarly  with  those  bundles  of  grey  or  non-medullated 
fibres,  contained  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  vertebrate 
ammals ;  for  these  bundles,  serving  to  establish  relations 
among  the  viscera,  each  of  which  is  much  less  divided  into 
parts  that  act  independently,  there  needs  no  such  perfect  in- 
sulation of  the  nerve-fibres.  And  the  like  holds  even  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  peripheral  cerebro-spinal  system  j  as  the 
olfactory  expansion,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  plexus 
of  non-medullated  fibres,  and  which  has  the  peculiarity 
that  different  parts  of  its  area  are  not  acted  upon  sepa- 
rately. 

The  evidences,  direct  and  indirect,  thus  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  the  nervous  system  consists  of  one  kind 
^of  matter  under  different  forms  and  conditions.^  In  the 
grey  tissue  this  matter  exists  in  masses  containing  cor- 
puscles, which  are  soft  and  have  granules  dispersed  tlurough 
them,  and  which,  besides  being  thus  unstably  composed, 
are  placed  so  as  to  be  liable  to  disturbance  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  In  the  white  tissue  this  matter  is  collected 
together  in  extremely  slender  threads,  that  are  denser,  that 
are  uniform  in  texture,  and  that  are  shielded  in  an  unusual 
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manner  firom  disturbing  forces^  except  at  their  two  extre* 
mities*  And  the  implication  on  which  we  henceforth  pro- 
ceed is,  that  the  masses,  nnstably  constitated  and  con« 
ditioned,  are  seats  of  destractive  molecular  changes,  and 
disengagement  of  motion;  while  the  stably  oonstitnted  and 
conditioned  threads,  are  the  seats  of  molecular  changes  that 
are  not  destractive,  and  are  probably  isomeric. 

§  10.  Nerve-tubes  with  their  contained  protein-threads, 
and  nerve-cells  with  their  contained  and  surrounding 
xnasses  of  changing  protein-substance,  are  the  histologic 
elements  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built  up; 
and  we  have  now  to  ask  in  what  way  they  are  put 
together.  We  will  begin  with  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions of  the  nerve-tubes ;  or  rather,  with  those  of  them 
which  lie  on  the  outer  surface. 

Suppose  the  skin,  including  those  introverted  portions 
of  it  which  form  the  receptive  areas  of  the  special 
senses,  to  be  marked  all  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
net-work.  Suppose  the  meshes  of  this  net-work  to  vary 
extremely  in  their  sizes ;  so  that  while  in  some  places  tlioy 
are  as  large  as  those  of  a  fishing-net,  they  are  in  other  places 
not  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  needle.  Or,  to 
speak  specifically,  suppose  that  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
the  meshes  are  some  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  being 
equally  large  over  the  middles  of  the  fore-arms,  and  the 
middles  of  the  thighs,  they  diminish  to  2  inches  and  less 
over  the  neck  and  breast,  to  1^  inches  at  the  extremities 
of  the  legs,  to  1^  inches  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  to  less 
than  an  inch  on  the  forehead,  to  less  than  half-an-inch  over 
the  cheeks  and  over  the  palms  of  the  hands,  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  and  less  over  the  fingers,  to  a  twelfth  of  an  inch 
at  the  inner  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  sup- 
pose, further,  that  over  the  back  of  that  dermal  sac  which 
forms  the  eye,  these  meshes  are  so  small  that  a  microscope 
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is  required  to  distinguish  them.  Having  imagined  such  a 
net-work  of  which  the  meshes^  irregularly  polygonal  in 
their  outlines^  are  thus  wide  over  parts  of  the  surface  that 
have  but  little  variety  of  converse  with  the  external  world, 
and  become  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  sur&ces  have 
multiplied  and  variable  contacts  with  things ;  we  shall  have 
gained  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relations  among  the 
separate  local  areas  in  which  there  arise  independent  nerves. 
To  complete  the  conception,  however,  something  else  must 
be  supposed.  The  large  meshes  we  must  represent  as 
marked  out  by  very  broad  lines — ^say  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  where  the  meshes  are  largest.  We  must  imagine 
them  narrowing  as  the  meshes  become  smaller;  until, 
when  we  come  to  the  meshes  over  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  the  dividing  lines  have  dwindled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  gossamer  thread.  And  now  let  us  conceive  that 
within  each  of  these  areas,  large  or  small  as  it  may  happen, 
there  exists  a  plexus  of  fibres,  formed  of  the  essential  nerve 
substance,  that  are  continuous  with  one  another,  but  have 
no  connection  with  the  fibres  occupying  adjacent  areas. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  must  conceive  any  sharp  limitation  of 
the  space  occupied  by  each  plexus.  We  must  assume  that 
the  line  separating  two  areas,  here  very  broad  and  here  very 
narrow,  covers  a  space  into  which  fibres  fix)m  both  the  areas 
run,  without  joining  one  another.  Hence  the  area  belong- 
ing to  each  independent  plexus,  is  the  internal  area  of  the 
mesh,  plus  the  space  occupied  by  its  circumscribing  broad 
or  narrow  line ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  line  represents  the 
extent  to  which  adjacent   areas  overlap.  Such, 

then,  are  the  peripheral  expansions  of  those  nerves  which 
are  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  external  forces.  Here  each 
monopolizes  a  relatively-great  tract  of  the  surface,  and  here 
an  extremely  minute  one.  Each  is  an  independent  agent- 
each  is  capable  of  having  a  change  set  up  in  it  without 
changes  being  set  up  in  its  neighbours.  The  skin  is,  as  it 
were,  occupied  all  over  with  separate  feelers,  that  are  here 
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widelj  scattered^  Here  clustered^  and  here  crowded  together 
as  closelj  as  mamtenance  of  their  indiyidualities  will  allow. 
From  the  nerye-plexns  occupying  one  of  these  areas^  there 
takes  its  rise  the  central  fibre^  or  axis-cylinder^  of  a  nerye« 
tube.     Coated  with  its  medulla  and  inclosing  sheath^  it 
takes  its  way  firom  tho  surface  inwards^  and^  proceeding 
wi&out  any  branch  or  junction^  eventually  reaches  a  mass 
of  grey  matter  with  imbedded  vesicles — a  nerve-centre  or 
gaDglion*     Into  the  substance  of  this  the  essential  nerve- 
thread  runs^  becoming  divested  of  its  medullary  sheath; 
and  wliere  the  structure  is  least  involved^  the  essential 
nerve-fibre  firequently  if  not  always  ends  in  a  nerve-vesicle. 
In  sncli  simple^  and  what  we  may  call  typical^  centres^  there 
branches  out  firom  some  other  part  of  the  nerve-vesicle, 
luiother  nerve-fibre  which,  similarly  inclosed  in  its  double 
sheath,  pursues  an  outward  course,  ordinarily  along  the 
same  gen^iQ  route  as  the  first,  until,  reaching  the  same 
I>art  of  the  body,  it  buries  itself  in  a  bundle  of  muscular 
fibres  amid  which  its  ramifications  end.    Thus  we  have  as 
the  elements  of  what  is  called  a  nervous  arc — 1,  a  peri- 
pheral expansion,  placed  where  it  is  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  an  external  agent,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  most  easily 
disturbed;  2,  a  connected  fibre  capable  of  being  readily 
a£kcted  by  disturbances  at  this  outer  end,  but  shielded  fix)m 
disturbances  elsewhere ;  3,  at,  or  near,  the  inner  end  of  this 
fibre,  a  corpuscle  of  unstably-arranged  substance,  apt  to 
give  out  much  molecular  motion  when  disturbed;  4,  a 
second  fibre  diverging  from  the  corpuscle,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  subject  to  disturbance  from  the  molecular 
motion  disengaged  near  its  origin,  but  protected  from  other 
influences  ;  5,  at  the  remote  extremity  of  this  second  fibre, 
a  subdivided  termination  amid  a  substance  that  contracts 
greatly  when  disturbed,  and  which,  in  contracting,  moves 
the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  first  fibre  took  its  rise. 
Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  representing  these  elements  of  a  nervous 
arc:  A  being  the  first,  or,  as  it  is  called,  afferent  nerve. 


^ 
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witli  its  peripheral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  nerve-cop- 
poscle  OP  ganglion-cell;  and  G  the  second^  op  effepent^ 
nepyOj  with  its  tepmination  c. 


This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetually  pepeated  through- 
out the  nepvous  system ;  and  if  we  genepalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessapily  extepnal,  but  may  be  on  an  innep  supfiaice,  op 
within  an  organ,  while  the  tepmination  c  is  not  necessapily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is,  in  a  ceptain  sense,  univepsally  applicable.  I 
say  in  a  ceptain  sense,  because,  until  anothep  element  is 
added,  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nepves, 
with  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  dipect  op  indipect  link 
between  them,  pecupping  evepywhepe  in  substantially  the 
same  pelations,  appeap  to  fopm  a  compound  stpuctupe  out 
of  which  the  nepvous  system  is  built — ^its  unit  of  composi- 
tion. But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  apcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  sepapate  nepvous  agencies, 
but  not  a  nepvous  system.  To  ppoduce  a  nervous  system 
thepe  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nepvous  apc 
with  the  pest — ^thepe  needs  a  thipd  fibpe  punning  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  op  its  neighbouphood,  to  some  place  whepe 
othep  communicating  fibpes  come ;  and  whepe,  by  dipect  op 
indipect  junctions,  actual  op  apppoximate,  the  ppimary 
couples  of  nepves  may  be  bpought  into  pelation.  That  is, 
thepe  pequipes  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  nepve.*    In 

*  The  words  cefUripeial  and  centrifugal  are  oocaaionally  need  in  nenre- 
physiology  as  the  equivalents  of  afferent  and  efferent  But  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  descrip- 
tire,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  eerUripeUU  may  with  advantage  have  this 
more  special  meaning  given  to  it ;  and  eerUrtfuffol  the  correlative  meaning. 
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Fig.  2  ia  shown,  diagrammatlcally,  the  relation  in  which 
this  stands  to  the  others.  A  centripetal  nerve  being  added, 
ihere  results  what  we  may  birlj  regard  as  the  unit  of  com- 
position of  the  nervous  system.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 
inchide.  Bat  they  are  not  essential ;  for  a  nervous  system 
is  possible  without  them.  Let  us,  then,  taking  this  as  our 
unit  of  composition,  consider  the  general  method  after  which 
a  nervous  system  is  constructed. 

§  11.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams,  do 
not  ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves  : 
they  proceed  in  company,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  afferent 
nerves  arising  at  a,  in  separate  but  adjacent  areas  on  the 
sldn,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
converge;  and,  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
dualities, become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 


Other  sheathed  bundles  of  fibres  from  other  clustered  areas 
in  the  same  region,  presently  join  them,  and  run  along  with 
them  in  a  compound  bundle,  unt)l  they  eventually  reach  the 
mass  of  imbedded  nerve-vesicles  constituting  a  ganglion  or 
nervous  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efferent  nerves  which  have 
their  roots  in  this  ganglion,  issue  firom  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
commonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afferent 
nerves,  goes  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
arose;  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  e&rent  nerves, 
diverging  and  re-diverging  from  one  another  as  they  enter 
tiiis  part,  as  at  c,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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In  like  maimer  the  centripetal  fibres  d,  originating  in  thia 
ganglion^  take  their  common  course,  joined  perhaps  by  other 
fibres  originating  elsewhere,  towards  a  ganglion  E,  that  is 
larger  and  has  more  numerous  connections.  Of  course  the 
clustered  lines  and  spotted  circles  in  Fig.  3,  are  entirely 
diagrammatic — giye  no  idea  of  the  separate  nerves  and 
bundles  and  ganglia  as  they  actually  exist;  but  merely  of  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  more  central  ganglion,  to  which  converge 
other  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  (together  with  some 
afferent  nerves  that  pass  through  inferior  ganglia  without 
stopping)  ma,j  itself  be  subordinate  to  a  still  superior,  or 
still  more  central,  ganghon.  To  this  it  gives  off  what  may 
be  called  superior  centripetal  nerves  ;  and  other  nerves  of 
the  same  or  of  a  lower  order  being  brought  to  it,  this  highest 
ganglion  becomes  a  place  where  there  are  established 
communications  among  aU  the  subordinate  and  sub-subordi* 
nate  ganglia,  with  their  afferent  and  efferent  fibres. 

One  further  kind  of  connection  exists.  The  immense 
majority  of  animals,  have  tiieir  parts  symmetricaUy  arranged 
-Hsometimes  radially  but  more  frequently  bi-laterally.  For 
the  corresponding  parts  there  are  habitually  corresponding 
ganglia ;  and  the  connections  that  remain  to  be  named  are 
those  between  these  corresponding  ganglia,  or  ganglia  which 
belong  to  the  same  grade.  Such  connections  consist  of 
what  are  called  commissural  fibres.  They  are  indicated  at  b, 
where  they  transversely  join  the  structure  shown  in  detail, 
with  the  answering  structure  belonging  to  the  other  side  of 
the  body.  The  word  commissural  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
used  in  a  wider  sense :  including  fibres  that  unite  ganglia  of 
different  grades.  But  since  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres 
called  commissural  are  those  which  join  duplicate  ganglia,  or 
else  ganglia  that  occupy  like  relations  in  the  hierarchy,  it 
will,  I  think,  conduce  to  clearness  to  restrict  its  application 
to  these :  leaving  the  word  centripetal  for  fibres  which  con- 
nect ganglia  of  lower  orders  with  those  of  higher  orders. 
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Tbe  commissures  thus  bringing  into  relation  the  members  of 
each  pair  of  centres^  inferior  or  superior,  and  so  linking  tbe 
two  halves  of  the  nervons  system,  complete  the  nervous 
oommiznications  throughout  the  organism. 

This  description,  purposely  generalized  with  a  view  of 
exhibiting  the  principles  of  nervous  organization,  apart 
firomany  particular  type,  may  be  fitly  supplemented  by  the 
description  of  a  special  structure  that  illustrates  them. 
Each  sucker  on  any  arm  of  a  cuttle-fish,  has  a  ganglion 
seated  beneath  it.    To  this  descend  the  afferent  nerves  that 
are  affected  by  touching  the  sucker;  and  from  it  ascend  the 
efferent  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
sucker,    lliese  form  a  local  nervous  system  that  is  ex- 
perimentally proved  to  have  a  certain  completeness  in  itself. 
But  now  horn  the  ganglion  underneath  each  sucker,  fibres 
run  along  the  arm,  in  company  with  fibres  from  all  similar 
ganglia  in  the  arm ;  and  this  bundle  of  centripetal  fibres 
eventually  reaches  a  ganglion  at  the  base  of  the  arm.    Each 
arm,  similarly  constructed,  thus  has  a  chief  nervous  centre 
in.  which  the  fibres  from  all  its  minor  nervous  centres  are 
brought  into  communication.    Further,  all  round  the  ring 
formed  by  the  united  base  of  the  arms,  there  runs  an  an- 
nular commissure  connecting  these  superior  ganglia.    And 
then  from  each  of  them  is  given  off  a  bundle  of  fibres  that 
proceed  c^itripetally  to  a  still  higher  centre — the  cephaUc 
ganghon ;  where,  consequently,  nerves  from  all  the  arms  are 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  one  another,  and 
also  into  communicatign  with  nerves  arriving  from  ganglia 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.    Omitting  details  and  qualifica- 
tions, aot  essential  to  such  a  conception  as  concerns  us  here, 
we  thus  see  that  in  nervous  structure  there  is  a  centraliza- 
tion and  re-centraUzation,  that  is  carried  iar  in  proportion 
as  the  organization  is  high. 

§  12.  We  may  be  sure  that  along  with  a  principle  of  ar- 
rangement, among  connecting  structures,  there  goes  some 
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principle  of  coinposition  in  the  centres  that  are  connected ; 
which  are  not  simply  places  for  Uie  meeting  of  fibres^  but 
places  in  which  there  exist  agents  liable  to  be  acted  on  bj 
the  in-coming  fibres  and  capable  of  acting  on  the  ont-going 
fibres.  Bespecting  the  principle  of  composition^  our  reason- 
ings mnst  be  mainly  hypothetical ;  but  they  will^  I  think, 
prove  of  some  worth,  by  leading  ns  to  conclusions  that  har- 
monize with  observation,  so  far  as  this  carries  ns. 

In  ascending  fix)m  the  lowest  to  the  highest  types  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  see  that  the  distribution  and  combi- 
nation of  nerve-fibres  are  so  modified,  as  to  make  possible  an 
increasing  multiplicity,  variety,  and  complexity  of  relations 
among  different  parts  of  the  organism.  What  kind  of  mo- 
dification does  this  necessitate  at  places  where  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  put  in  communication  f  Without  assuming  that 
two  fibres  which  bring  two  parts  of  the  organism  into  rela- 
tion, are  always  united  at  their  central  extremities  by  an 
intermediate  nerve-corpuscle,  it  nmy  be  safely  assumed  that 
continuity  between  their  central  extremities  must  be  effected 
either  by  a  nerve-corpuscle  or  by  some  less-defined  portion 
of  grey  substance ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  to  Uie 
number  of  different  connections  to  be  established  among  the 
nerves  coming  to  any  ganglion,  must  be  the  number  of  the 
more  or  less  independent  portions  of  grey  substance  re- 
quired to  establish  them.  Let  us  consider  the  implications. 
Suppose  that  a  and  b,  Fig.  4,  are  two  points  in  the  or- 
ganism. To  join  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  there 
needs  only  the  single  ganglion-cell  A.  Similarly,  to  bring 
into  nervous  relation  the  points  c  and  d,  the  single  ganglion- 
cell  B  8u£Sces.  So  long  as  A  and  B  remain  unconnected, 
these  two  simple  relations  are  the  only  possible  ones  among 
the  points  a,  (,  c,  d»  But  now  assume  that  from  A  and  B 
there  run  fibres  to  the  centre  G — ^not  a  single  fibre  from 
each,  but  two  fibres,  one  of  which  in  each  case  proceeds  from 
a  or  b,  and  from  e  or  d.  This  being  so,  there  may  be  formed 
at  G,  eleven  simple  and  compound  relations:  these  four 
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points  can  be  arranged  into  six  groups  of  two,  ah,ac,ad, 
bc,bd,ed;  into  four  groups  of  tliree,&ac,&ad,acd,c&c?; 
and  into  one  group  of  four,  abed.    Hence,  supposing  the 
centre  C  to  be  made  up  of  the  independent  cells,  op  portions 
of  grey  substance,  severaUy  serving  to  link  the  members  of 
a  group  into  a  separate  combination,  there  must  be  at 
least  eleven  such,    I^  again,  from  this  centre  0,  we  assume 
that  there  run  adequately  numerous  fibres  to  the  higher 
centre  F,  and  that  this  is  also  duly  connected  through 
the  centres  D  and  E,  with  the  points  e,  /,  g,  h;  then 
liie  possible  number   of  groups,   simple  and  compound, 
that  may  be  formed   at   P,  will  amount  to  247;   and  to 
unite  the  members  of  each  group  so  that  it  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest,  there  must  be  at  least  247  connect- 


ing  links  at  the  centre  F.  Without  pursuing  the  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  mantfest  that  as  these  points  in  the  or- 
ganism increase  in  nimiber,  and  as  the  clusters  of  them 
that  are  to  be  brougbt  into  relation  become  larger  and  more 
various,  the  central  elements  througb  which  their  relations 
are  established  must  grow  multitudinous.  An  in- 

adequate conception,  however,  is  thus  reached;  for  we  have 
considered  only  the  requisites  for  forming  among  these 
points,  the  greatest  nvmher  of  different  groups,  simple  and 
compound;  ignoring    the  different    orders    in  which  the 
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members  of  each  group  may  be  combined^  Two  things  can 
be  arranged  in  snccessioQ  in  only  2  different  ways ;  threo 
things  can  be  arranged  in  6  different  ways ;  fom-  things  in 
24  ways ;  fire  things  in  120  ways ;  six  things  in  720  ways ; 
seres  things  in  5,040  ways ;  and  so  on  in  a  progression 
increasing  with  enormoos  rapidity.  Assiiming,  then,  that 
at  the  centre  F,  certain  points,  a,  h,  e,  d,  e,  are  to  be  com- 
bined, not  in  this  snccession  only,  bnt  in  all  possible  snc- 
cessions,  there  will  reqnire  120  different  links  of  connec- 
tion for  this  one  gronp  of  five  points  only.  These  links, 
whether  separate  vesicles  or  less-differentiated  portions  of 
grey  matter,  mast  occapy  a  considerable  space ;  and  sup- 
posing they  are  aggregated  near  those  pre-existing  cells 
or  links  which  they  have  to  re-combine  in  Tarions  orders, 
there  may  resnlt  a  protuberance  from  the  centre  F,  as  shown 
at  G.  If  we  snppose  that  instead  of  a  group  of  five,  a  gronp 
of  six  is  to  hare  its  members  thus  Torionsly  combined; 
or  if  instead  of  one  group  to  be  so  dealt  with,  there  are 
many ;  this  lateral  outgrowth  may  become  relatively  very 
lai^.    And  since  its  Tesicles,  or  portions  of  grey  matter, 
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organism ;  it  immensely  nnder-states  tlie  number  of  points 
to  be  so  correlated^  as  mil  as  the  number,  and  variety,  and 
oomplezitj,  of  the  groups  into  which  they  are  to  be  com- 
bined.    The  pUces  from  which  afferent  nerves  proceed,  as 
well   as  the  places  to  which  efferent  nerves  proceed,  are 
nmltitndinons.    Yery  large  gronps  of  such  places  have  their 
menoibers  pnt  in  simoltaneons  commnnicatioiL    The  different 
gronjis  80  formed  are  innumerable.    And  extremely  varied 
relations  of  succession  are  established  among  members  of 
the  same  group ;  as  well  as  among  different  groups.    Hence 
we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  along  with  an  increasing  multi- 
plicity and  heterogeneity  of  nervous  connections,  there  must 
go  increasing  massiveness  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  accu- 
mulations of  vesicular  matter. 

One  further  corollary  deserves  noting.    Each  vesicle,  or 
each  portion  of  grey  matter  that  establishes  a  continuity 
between  the  central  termini  of  fibres,  is  not  merely  a  con- 
necting link  :  it  is  also  a  reservoir  of  molecular  motion,  which 
it  gives  out  when  disturbed.    Hence,  if  the  composition  of 
nerve-centres  is  determined  as  above  indicated,  it  follows 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number,  extensiveness,  and  com* 
plexity,  of  the  relations,  simultaneous  and  successive,  that 
are  formed  among  different  parts  of  the  organism,  wiQ  be 
the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  which  the  nerve-contres 
are  capable  of  disengaging. 

§  13.  As  a  datum  for  Psychology  of  the  most  general 
kind,  the  foregoing  description  of  nervous  structure  might 
suffice.  But  having  to  deal  chiefly  with  that  more  special 
Psychology  distinguished  as  human,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
some  account  of  the  human  nervous  system.  A  few  facts  of 
moment  respecting  its  peripheral  parts,  may  be  set  down 
before  we  study  its  central  parts. 

At  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  the  extremities  of 
nerve-fibres  are  so  placed  as  to  be  most  easily  disturbed,  we 
generally  find  what  may  be  called  multipliers  of  distur- 
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bailees.  Sundry  appliances  whicli  appear  to  liave  notlung  in 
common^  have  the  common  function  of  concentrating^  on  the 
ends  of  nerves^  the  actions  of  external  agents*  That  this  is 
the  effect  produced  hj  the  lenses  of  the  eyes^  is  a  faniiliar 
&ct.  It  is  a  less  familiar  fact  that  certain  otolites  and 
minute  rods  or  fibres^  immersed  in  a  liquid  contained  in  the 
internal  ear^  serve  to  transform  the  less  sensible  vibrations 
communicated  to  this  liquid,  into  the  more  sensible  vibrations 
of  solid  masses,  and  to  bring  these  directly  to  bear  on  the 
nerve-terminations.  So,  too,  is  it  over  the  integument;  or, 
at  any  rate,  over  the  parts  of  it  subject  to  many  and  varied 
contacts.  Though  men  have  not,  like  many  inferior  Mam- 
mals, the  well-developed  tactual  multipliers  called  vibrissm 
(known  in  a  cat  as  "whiskers'^),  each  of  which  is  a  lever 
that  intensifies  a  slight  touch  at  the  outer  end  into  a  strong 
pressure  of  the  imbedded  end  upon  an  adjacent  nerve-fibre; 
yet  every  one  of  the  short  hairs  on  a  man's  skin  acts  in  the 
same  way.  And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are,  at 
places  where  the  contacts  with  objects  are  perpetual,  and 
where  hairs  do  not  grow,  certain  multipliers  below  the  sur* 
fiice — small  dense  bodies  named  corpvscida  tactus,  round  each 
of  which  a  nerve-fibre  ramifies,  and  each  of  which,  when 
moved  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  gives  to  its  attached 
nerve-fibre  a  greater  pressure  than  this  would  receive  were 
the  surrounding  substance  homogeneous :  a  fact  which  will 
be  understood  on  remembering  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the 
skin  when  some  small  hard  body,  as  a  thorn,  is  imbedded 
in  it. 

So  much  for  the  instruments  that  are  external  to  the 
peripheral  expansions  of  the  nerves,  and  serve  to  exag- 
gerate the  effects  of  incident  forces.  We  may  now  con- 
template these  peripheral  expansions  themselves,  as  being 
adapted  to  receive  these  exaggerated  incident  forces. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  nerve-fibrillas,  ramifying 
where  they  are  most  exposed  to  disturbances,  consist  of 
nerve-protoplasm  unprotected  by  medullary  sheaths  and  not 
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0ven  oovered  by  membranotLS  sheatlis.    In  &ot,  thoy  appear 
to  consist  of  matter  like  tliat  contained  in  nerve-yesicles, 
but  without  the  &t-granales ;  and  may  be  regarded  as^  like 
it,  more  unstable  than  the  matter  composing  the  central 
fibres  o{  the  fbUy-differentiated  nerre-tubes*  To  this  general 
character  of  the  nerve-terminations^  have  to  be  added  the 
more   special  characters  of  the    terminations  exposed  to 
special  forces.    The  delicate  pale  fibres  which  form  a  layer 
on  the  snr&ce  of  the  retina,  are  not  directly  afiected  by  the 
rays  of  light  concentrated  upon  them;  bat  these  rays,  pass- 
ing through  them,  fall  on  a  layer  of  closely  packed,  bat  quite 
separate,  little  bodies  which  are  the  true  sensitive  structures ; 
and  then  the  minute  nerve-fibrillse  that  run  from  these  to 
the  stratum  of  retinal  nerve-fibres,  pass  on  their  way  into  a 
layer    of  nerve-vesicles,    with   which   we    may    presume 
they  have  connections.    That   is  to   say,  this   peripheral 
expansion    of   the    nerve    on   which  visual  images    fall, 
contains  numerous  small   portions  of  the  highly-unstable 
nerve-matter,  ready  to   change,    and   ready    to  give  out 
molecular   motion    in   changing.      It   is   thus,   too,  with 
those  terminal  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve,  on  which 
sonorous  vibrations  are  concentrated.    And  there  is  an 
analogous  peculiarity  in  the  immensely-expanded  extremity 
of  the  ol&ctory  nerve.    Here,  over  a  large  tract  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  is  a  thick  plexus  of  the  grey  un- 
sheathed fibres;    and  among  them  are  distributed  both 
nerve-vesicles  and  granular  grey  substance,  such  as  that  out 
of  which  the  vesicles  arise  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  significance  of  these  structural  pecnliarities  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  need  only  note  the  distri- 
bution of  them.  Over  the  skin,  which  is  conversant  with 
forces  of  a  relatively-considerable  intensity—mechanicsd 
impacts,  pressures,  tensions,— we  do  not  find  that  the  nerve- 
terminations  contain  deposits  of  the  peculiarly  unstable 
nerve-substance.      But  we  find  such  deposits  where  the 

incident  forces  are  extremely  feeble,  or  fall  on  excessively 
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small  areas,  or  both.  The  quantity  of  matter  which,  floating^ 
as  faint  odour  through  the  air,  reaches  the  end  of  the  ol- 
factory nerve,  is  infinitesimal.  Such  luminiferous  undula. 
tions  as  are  allowed,  during  a  momentaiy  glance,  to  fall  on 
one  of  the  minute  areas  of  the  retina,  are  equivalent  to  a 
mechanical  force  inappreciable  by  our  measures,  if  not  in- 
expressible by  our  figures.  Similarly  with  those  atmo- 
spheric waves  which,  produced  by  the  church-bell  a  mile 
away,  and  weakening  as  they  spread  in  all  directions,  are 
conveyed  to  the  minute  otolites  and  rods  of  the  inner  ear, 
to  be  by  them  impressed  on  the  auditory  nerves.  And  in 
these  places  it  is  that  we  find  peripheral  deposits  of  the 
specially-unstable  nerve-substance. 

§  14.  Arising  from  these  variously-specialized  peripheral 
structures,  the  afferent  nerves,  collected  into  their  bundles 
and  compotmd  bundles,  run  inwards  to  the  spinal  cord ;  out 
of  which  issue  the  corresponding  bundles  of  efferent  nerves. 
In  one  sense  the  spinal  cord  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuous nervous  centre ;  and,  in  another  sense,  as  a  series  of 
partially-independent  nervous  centres.  Each  pair  of  trunk 
nerves  with  its  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  a  certain 
degree  of  individuality;  and  those  segments  into  which 
enter  the  pairs  of  massive  nerves  from  the  limbs,  have 
individualities  considerably  pronounced;  since  it  is  experi- 
mentally proved  that  when  severed  fi:t)m  the  rest  they  are 
not  incapacitated.  The  tract  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal 
cord  to  which  the  afferent  nerves  of  a  limb  come,  and  firom 
which  the  efferent  nerves  issue,  is  practically  the  ganglionic 
centre  of  that  limb,  having  very  much  of  automatic  inde- 
pendence; and  being  joined  by  commissural  fibres  to  a 
like  centre  belonging  to  the  fellow  limb,  it  forms  with  this 
an  automatic  pair.  So  that,  remembering  how  the  entire 
cranio-spinal  axis  is  originally  one  and  continuous,  and  that 
its  anterior  part  has  been  differentiated  and  developed  into 
quite  distinct  centres  we  may  say  that  its  posterior  part,  the 
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spinal  cord^  has  also  been  so  differentiated^  thongh  to  a 
much  smaller  extent.  To  this  conception    two 

additions  most  be  made.     Beyond  the  internal  tracts  of  grey 
or  yesicnlar  matter^  and  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  that 
enter  into  and  issue  firom  them  laterally ;  and  beyond  the 
tranyerse  commissural  fibres  which  connect  the  corresponding 
lateral  portions  of  grey  matter  or  partially-differentiated 
pairs  of  nervous  centres ;  there  are  longitudinal  commissural 
fibres,  joining  these  successive  pairs  of  nervous  centres  with 
one  another,  and  serving  to  integrate  the  series  of  pairs  in 
the  same  way  that  the  members  of  each  pair  are  integrated. 
And  then,  along  with  these  fibres  that  unite  nervous  centres 
of  the  same  order,  there  are  what  we  found  it  desirable  to 
disting^uish  as  centripetal  fibres,  running  from  the  relatively- 
inferior  nervous  centres  to  the   relatively-superior  ones ; 
with  centrifugal  fibres  running  back. 

Of  these  relatively-superior  nervous  centres,  we  have  first 
to  notice  the  medulla  oblongata;  including  those  parts 
of  the  pons  Varolii  which  are  woven  into  it,  and  similarly 
arise  out  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  is  the  enlarged 
termination  of  the  spinal  cord,  lying  within  the  skull. 
Distinguished  as  it  is  firom  lower  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
its  greater  massiveness,  it  is  much  more  distinguished  by  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  its  peripheral  connections. 
While  the  successive  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  proper, 
have  pairs  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  which  are  limited 
in  their  distributions  to  particular  regions  of  the  body ;  and 
while  even  such  an  entire  group  of  these  segments 
I  as  occupy  the  lumbar  region,  have  relations  only  with 
the  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  the  medulla 
oblongata,  by  the  intermediation  of  centripetal  fibres,  is 
brought  into  relation  not  only  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  its  limbs,  but  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
its  limbs ;  and  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  sundry  ot 
the  parts  which  we  know  as  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  j 
and  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  the  wore  important 
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viscera.  The  auditory  nerves  and  tlio  nerres  of  taste  go 
directly  into  it,  and  thoagh  the  optio  nerves  do  not,  yet 
from  the  centres  to  wliich  theynm  there  are  fibres  commnnica- 
ting  with  it;  &om  its  laterally-appended  parts  arise  the 
nerves  of  the  eye-mnscles  and  the  facial  nerves ;  and  the 
pnenmogastric  nerves,  g^ven  off  from  its  posterior  part,  pnt 
it  in  commnnication  frith  the  larynx,  the  Inngs,  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  the  stomach.  Bespecting  its  connections,  direct 
and  indirect,  mach  remains  to  be  ascertained ;  bnt  what  is 
known  justifies  the  conclosion  that  the  medulla  oblongata, 
including  the  atmctnres  that  are  adnata,  is  a  portion 
of  the  originaUy-nniform  cerehro-spinal  axis,  which  has 
been  differentiated  into  a  centre  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  behind  it,  or  those  at  the  base  of  die  mass  in  front 
of  it — ^higher  in  the  sense  that  it  has  become  that  portion 
of  the  axis  in  which  centripetal  fibres  running  from  the 
posterior  ganglia,  and  from  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  anterior 
ganglia,  called  by  some  sensoiy,  are  brought  into  relation 
with  one  another — a  centre  through  which  these  local 
centres  are  united  into  one  system. 

Passing  over  with  a  mere  recognition  ^lo  anterior  ganglia 

just  named,  the  exact  relations  of  which  are  ill-understood, 

bnt  some  of  which  comparative  morphology  proves  to  be 
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sach  as  to  make  it  certain  tliat  tLrongH  the  intermedia- 
tion of  these^  they  communicate  with  the  whole  peripheral 
nervoos  system ;  and  are  places  in  which  centripetal  fibres 
£rom  centres  of  both  the  first  and  second  orders^  joined, 
possibly,  with  some  simply  afferent  fibres,  are  brought  into 
yarious  relations :  relations,  however,  that  most  likely  differ 
in  their  natures  from  those  established  in  inferior  centres-* 
differ,  perhaps,  as  those  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the 
centre  H,  Pig.  4,  differ  firom  those  formed  in  the  centre  F. 

Among  the  facts  of  fundamental  significance  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  one  other  may  be  named.  This 
concerns  the  histological  structures  of  nerrous  centres.  In 
automatic  ganglia,  the  direct  union  of  nerve-fibres  with  nerve* 
cells  is  habitual.  Throughout  the  spinal  cord  the  ''  axis-cylin- 
ders'^  may  not  imfirequently  be  traced  running  into  the 
vesicles.  But  in  the  higher  nerve-centres  direct  connections 
are  much  less  readily  made  out;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  in  the  highest  they  occur  at  aU.  In  the 
grey  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  the  delicate  nerve-fibres 
which,  divested  of  medullary  sheaths,  run  among  the  im- 
bedded corpuscles,  do  not  directly  unite  with  them;  orif  it  is 
too  much  to  say  that  there  are  no  such  unions,  we  may  say 
that  they  are  rare.  Such  communications  as  exist  are 
apparently  between  the  branched  terminations  of  the  fibres 
and  the  ramified  processes  of  the  corpuscles.  Thus  at  the 
one  extreme,  simple,  clear,  and  complete  connections  are 
the  rule ;  and  at  the  other  extreme,  involved,  vague,  and 
incomplete  connections. 

§  15.  Some  account  must  be  given  of  certain  remaining 
nervous  structures,  with  which  Psychology  is  indirectly 
concerned.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  witn  the  fibres  and 
centres  that  stand  passively  and  actively  related  to  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  but  there  are  fibres  and  centres  that  stand 
related  to  those  internal  organs  which  make  possible  the 
continuance  of  relations  to  the  external  world. 
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The  first  to  claim  attention  are  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Bon* 
dies  of  these  issue  fixmi  the  spinal  cord^  and,  joined  by  bandies 
of  nerves  arising  fix)m  the  sympathetic  system,  accompany  the 
main  arteries :  dividing  and  subdividing  wherever  tiiese  do, 
so  as  to  supply  fibres  to  all  their  branches  down  to  the  most 
minute.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  form,  in  fact,  an  additional 
series  of  efferent  nerves.  The  nervous  arc  under  its  lowest 
form,  consists  of  the  afferent  nerve  with  its  peripheral  ex- 
tremity exposed  to  external  actions,  the  ganglion-corpuscle 
to  which  its  central  extremity  runs,  and  the  efferent  nerve 
thence  issuing  to  end  in  some  muscle.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  developed  nervous 
system,  includes  a  centripetal  fibre,  running  firom  the  first 
or  subordinate  centre  to  a  higher  centre;  and  here  we 
have  to  add,  as  an  habitual  element  of  this  unit  of 
composition  in  its  complete  form,  a  vaso-motor  fibre, 
running  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  nervous  arc  lie,  and  bringing  the  blood-vessels 
of  that  part  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  besides  having  these 
direct  communications  with  the  muscular  walls  of  the  tubes 
which  bring  blood,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  muscles  it  sends 
fibres  to,  is  also  put  into  relation  with  other  parts  on 
which  it  is  equally,  though  less  immediately,  dependent— 
the  viscera.  These  have,  indeed,  a  nervous  system  of  their 
own,  possessing  apparently  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence— ^the  sympaUietio  system;  and  one  all-important 
viscus,  the  heart,  has  a  nervous  system  that  is  demonstrably 
independent.  The  morphologrical  interpretation  of  the  vis- 
ceral nervous  system  is  not  settled;  but  whether  it  has  a 
separate  origin,' or  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  the  undoubted  fSstct  is  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  through  the  nerves  running  from  it  into  the 
trunks  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with  all  these  vital 
organs;  and  iJiat  even  the  heart,  complete  as  is  its  local 
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nervons  eystem^  is,  by  the  vagus  or  pnemnogastric  rxBrve, 
integrated  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  and  sundry  structures 
of  the  same  class  is  not  necessary  here.  The  general  &ct  of 
ajgnificance  for  us,  is,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 
thiou^li  their  afferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the 
actions  of  the  external  world,  and  which  through  their 
eflferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the  structures  that 
reac^  on  the  external  world,  are  also  put  in  relation  with 
the  organs  immediately  or  remotely  instrumental  in  supply. 
ing  iSiem  with  nutriment,  and  removing  the  effete  matters 
from  their  activities. 


§  16.  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  endeavoured  to 
include  all  that  Psychology  needs.  Many  conspicuous 
traits  of  nervous  structure  which  some  will  think  ought  to 
be  set  down,  are  really  altogether  irrelevant.  That  in  the 
spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  is  placed  internally,  while  in  ihe'C 
cerebrum  it  forms  an  outside  stratum,  is  a  fsLCt  of  moment 
in  anatomy,  but  one  which  throws  no  light  on  the  science  of 
mind.  Sjiowledge  of  the  truth  that  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  afferent,  while  the  anterior  are  efferent, 
is  all-important  to  the  pathologist ;  but  to  the  psychologist 
it  is  quite  unim})ortant,  since  this  arrangmnent  might  have 
been  reversed  without  the  principles  of  nervous  structure 
being  in  the  least  changed ;  and  it  is  with  these  principles 
only  that  the  psychologist  is  concerned.  The  leading  &cts 
embodying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  thus  :— 

The  three  great  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  becomes  considerably  evolved,  show  tGs  that 
along  Willi  the  relatively-increased  massiveness  distinguish- 
ing the  higher  iyi)es  of  the  nervous  system,  there  goes  that 
other  kind  of  integration  implied  by  increase  of  structural 
combination.  There  is  multiplication  and  enlargement  of 
the  parts  that  unite  local  nervous  centres  with  general 
nervous  centres.    Yery  firequently  there  is  an  approach  or 
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cltisteriiig  of  nervous  centres  that  were  previously  far  apart. 
And  there  is  both  a  relative  and  an  absolute  increase  in 
those  centres  which  have  the  most  multiplied  relations  with 
local  centres^  and  through  them  with  all  parts  of  the  bodj. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  threads  inclosed  in 
sheathSj  and  corpuscles  imbedded  in  protoplasm ;  of  which 
the  threads^  united  into  bundles^ 'constitute  almost  the  whole 
of  the  peripheral  parts^  while  the  corpuscles  with  their  matrix 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  central  parts.  Having  at  its  outer  ex- 
tremity a  plexus  of  highly-unstable  matter,  a  nerve-thready 
consisting  as  we  conclude  of  less  unstable  matter  but 
matter  isomerically  transformed  with  ease^  runs  inwards^ 
surrounded  by  substances  that  shield  it  firom  lateral  distur- 
bance. Eventually  it  reaches  a  mass  of  highly  unstable 
matter^  so  conditioned  as  to  undergo  decomposition  with  the 
greatest  facility ;  and  firom  the  place  where  this  lies  there 
run  other  like  fibres  to  other  masses  of  unstable  znatter^  of 
the  same  kindj  or  of  a  different  kind^  or  both — ^here  to  a 
portion  of  substance  that  contracts  when  disturbed^  and 
here  to  a  superior  centre  containing  more  of  the  easily-de- 
composed nerve-substance.  These  threads^  afferent^  efferent, 
and  centripetal,  with  their  connecting  corpuscle  or  portion 
of  grey  matter^  we  regard  as  forming  the  unit  of  composition 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Such  units  are  variously  grouped  and  combined.  Each 
local  ganglion  is  a  place  where  many  afferent  and  many 
efferent  nerves  are  connected  by  many  portions  of  the  un- 
stable nerve-matter^  capable  of  suddenly  giving  out  much 
molecular  motion.  Each  superior  ganglion  is  a  place  where 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  firom  such  local  or  inferior 
ganglia,  are  similarly  connected  by  similar  matter.  And  so 
with  still  higher  ganglia  in  their  relations  to  these.  From 
which  principle  of  combination  it  results  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  different  compound  relations  increase  as  fast  as  the 
centralization  progresses. 

We    saw,  however^  that    this    establishment    of  more 
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numeroos^  more  inYolyed,  and  more  varied  relations  among 
the  parts  of  the  organism^  implies  not  simply  this  grouping 
of  fibres  and  this  arrangement  of  centres ;  but  also  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  nerve-corpuscleSj  or  portions  of  grey 
matter^  occnpying  their  centres.  And  we  found  it  to  follow 
that  where  the  com})ound  relations  formed  are  among  many 
points^  or  where  the  points  are  to  be  combined  in  many  orders^ 
or  both^  great  accumulations  of  grey  matter  are  needed :  an 
important  corollary  being  that  the  quantity  of  this  matter 
capable  of  giving  out  much  motion^  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  combinations  formed  become  large  and  heterogeneous. 

Passing  to  the  special  nervous  structure  related  to  that 
special  Psychology  of  chief  importance  to  us^  we  saw 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  series  of  partly  dependent^  partly 
independent^  double  nerve-centres ;  each  concerned  with  a 
particular  portion  of  the  trunk  or  a  particular  limbj  to  the 
skin^  muscles,  and  vessels  of  which  it  sends  nerves. 
The  enlarged  cephalic  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  is  a  centre  connected  by  centripetal 
fibres  with  these  partially-diiSerentiated  inferior  centres; 
and  receiving,  as  it  also  does,  directly  or  indirectly,  nerves 
from  the  special  sense-organs,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  a 
centre  where  the  local  centres  concerned  with  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  body,  are  brought  into  communication.  We  saw,  lastly, 
that  the  two  great  bi-lobed  masses  overlying  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  sensory  ganglia,  with  which  they  are  in- 
timately connected,  may  be  regarded  as  centres  in  which 
these  compound  connections  are  united  into  connections  still 
more  compound,  still  more  various,  and  still  more  numerous. 

One  further  fact  which  it  remained  for  us  to  note,  was 
that  while  the  more  important  nervous  structures  are  those 
which  bring  the  parts  that  are  acted  upon  by  the  outer 
world,  into  relation  with  the  parts  that  react  upon  it,  there 
are  also  nervous  structures  that  bring  all  these  into  relation 
with  the  vital  organs :  so  serving  to  unite  the  parts  which 
expend,  with  the  parts  which  accumulate  and  distribute. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  FUNCTIONS   OF   THE  NEKVOUS  SYSTEM. 

§  17.  When^  at  the  ontset^  we  inquired  wliat  are  the 
manifestations  with  which  the  nervons  system  is  associated, 
we  necessarily,  in  drawing  a  conclusion,  asserted  in  general 
terms  the  part  performed  by  the  nervons  system.  And 
though  in  the  chapter  just  ended  the  sole  aim  has  been 
to  describe  nerve-threads,  nerve-cells,  nerve-trunks,  nerve- 
centres,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  put  together ;  yet 
the  ends  subserved  haye  unayoidably,  from  time  to  time, 
oome  into  view.  Structure  and  function  are  in  our  thoughts 
so  intimately  related,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
rational  account,  of  the  one  without  some  tacit  refer^ice  to 
the  other.  Here,  howeyer,  function  is  to  be  our  special 
topic.  Having  seen  how  the  nervous  system  is  constructed, 
we  haye  now  to  see  how  it  works. 

The  proposition  with  which  the  first  chapter  ended  was 
that  nervous  eyolution  yaries  partly  as  the  quantity  of 
motion  generated  in  the  organism,  and  partly  aa  the  com- 
plexity  of  this  motion.  Here  the  initial  inquiry  must  be, 
how  the  nervous  system  serves  as  at  once  the  agent  by  which 
motions  are  liberated  and  the  agent  by  which  motions  are 
co-ordinated.  Three  things  have  to  be  explained : — 1.  What 
are  the  causes  which  on  appropriate  occcksions  determine 
the  nervous  system  to  set  up  motion  ?    2.  By  what  process 
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does  it  liberate  the  insensible  motion  locked  up  in  cbv^,^ . 
tassnes^  and  canse  its  transformation  into  sensible  motioiN.  ' 
3.  How  does  it  adjust  sensible  motions  into  those  com- 
binationSj  sinraltaneoas  and  successivej  needful  for  efficient 
action  on  the  external  world?  These  questions  cover  the 
whole  of  its  fimctions;  or^  at  any  rate^  all  those  of  its 
fimctions  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned.  We  have 
to  interpret  its  passive  fimction  as  a  receiver  of  disturbances 
that  set  it  going;  its  active  function  as  a  liberator  o^ 
motion;  and  its  active  function  as  a  distributor  or  appor- 
tioner  of  the  motion  liberated. 

Probably  it  will  be  thought  that  there  is  here  introduced 
a  fimction  distinct  from  those  before  named.  It  seems  that 
the  receiving  of  disturbances^  or  stimuli,  can  be  included 
neither  under  the  head  of  disengaging  motions  nor  under  the 
head  of  co-ordinating  motions.  But  on  reducing  the  &cts 
to  their  lowest  terms,  and  to  those  terms  which  Physiology 
proper  can  alone  recognize,  the  difficulty  disappears.  For 
all  nervous  stimuli  are  motions,  molar  or  molecular;  and 
the  function  of  co-ordinating  motions  comprehends  not 
simply  the  combining  and  apportioning  of  the  motions  ex- 
pended, but  also  the  combining  of  the  motions  received, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  one  set  into  harmony  with  the 
other.  A  moment's  thought  justifies  this  proposition.  The 
stimuli  to  the  nerves  of  touch  are  sensible  motions  of  the 
imbedding  tissue,  caused  either  by  the  impacts  of  external 
moving  bodies  or  by  motions  of  the  organism  which  bring 
it  against  external  bodies,  fixed  and  moving.  The  auditory 
nerve  receives  the  motions  conveyed  to  it  firom  masses  of 
matter  that  are  vibrating.  Those  minute  agents  that  termi- 
nate the  nerves  of  the  retina  are  acted  on  by  luminiferous 
undulations^-motions  of  the  ethereal  medium  which  produce 
motions  among  their  molecules.  So,  too,  the  nerves  extdted 
by  sapid  and  odorous  substances,  are,  in  &ct,  excited  by  the 
molecular  movements  these  substances  cause  in  their  extre- 
mities by  chemically  changing  them.    Thus,  speaking  not 
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orally,  an  afferent  fibre  of  whatever  kind 

/^  aotion  given  to  its  molecules:  either  by 

i  when  a  blow  is  received;  or  by  the 

molecules^  as  when  there  is  contact  with 

Ave  body;  or  by  those  ethereal  molecular 

'Constitute  radiant  heat  and  light. 

li;  .  well  to  consider  more  fully  this  8ub*division 

of  nervous  xonctions,  and  the  reasons  for  here  proceeding 

upon  it. 

§  18.  Physiology  is  an  objective  science ;  and  is  limited 
to  such  data  as  can  be  reached  by  observations  made  on 
sensible  objects.  It  cannot^  therefore,  properly  appropriate 
subjective  data;  or  data  wholly  inaccessible  to  external 
observations.  Without  questioning  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sumed correlation  between  tiie  changes  which,  physically 
considered,  are  disturbances  of  nerves,  and  those  which, 
psychically  considered,  are  feelings;  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  Physiology,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  the  physical 
processes  that  go  on  in  organisms,  in  terms  known  to 
physical  science,  ceases  to  be  Physiology  when  it  imports 
into  its  interpretations  a  psychical  factor — a  factor  which 
no  physical  research  whatever  can  disclose,  or  identify,  or 
get  the  remotest  glimpse  of.  The  relations  between  nerve- 
actions  and  mental  states  form  a  distinct  subject,  to  be 
dealt  with  presently.  Here  we  are  treating  of  nerve-ac- 
tions on  their  physiological  side,  and  must  ignore  their 
psychological  side. 

Doing  this,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  formulate  them 
in  terms  of  motion.  And  having  recognized  the  primary 
division  to  be  that  between  the  liberation  of  motions  and 
the  co-ordination  of  motions,  we  find  that  this  last  division 
must  be  sub-divided.  It  includes,  first,  the  co-ordination 
of  the  motions  received  with  one  another ;  and,  second,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  motions  expended  with  the  motions 
received,  and  with  one  another.   Hence  results  a  generalized 
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idea  of  neiroos  fonctioiis^  as  divisible  into  reeipio'motor, 
UberO'motorj  find  dtrigo-motor. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  their  higher  forms^  these 
fimctions  are  so  entangled  that  a  tripartite  division  of  them 
is  difficulty  if  not  impossible.  To  the  simplest  types  of 
nervons  stmctnre^  the  classification  is  easily  applied :  each 
afferent  nerve  is  a  redpio-motor  agent ;  each  ganglion  is  a 
libero-motor  agent;  each  afferent  nerve  is  a  dirigo-motor 
agent.  But  in  complex  nervons  systems^  formed  of  inferior 
and  superior  centres  connected  by  parts  containing  nerves 
that  are  centripetal,  centrifugal,  and  commissural,  there  arise 
corresponding  secondary  functions  which  greatly  obscure 
the  primary  ftnctions.  It  remains  true  that  all  the  afferent 
nerves  are  receivers  of  motions,  and  that  all  the  efferent 
nerves  are  directors  of  motions ;  and  it  remains  true  that 
the  vesicles  and  portions  of  grey  substance  throughout  the 
centres  are  liberators  of  motions ;  but  of  the  fibres  largely 
composing  these  centres  we  must  say  that  their  functions 
are  both  receptive  and  directive.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
be  considerably  helped  by  thinking  of  the  afferent  nerves 
as  recipiO'motor  and  the  efferent  nerves  as  dirigo-motor ; 
while  we  think  of  the  nervous  centres  as  composed  of 
libero-motoT  elements  along  with  elements  that  perform 
both  the  other  functions. 

This  general  conception  has  now  to  be  made  specific. 
In  dealing  with  functions  we  will  follow  the  same  order  as 
we  did  in  dealing  with  structures— we  will  consider  first  the 
offices  of  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  matter. 

§  19.  The  grey  substance  and  the  white  substance — or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  and  around 
the  vesicles  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  occupying  the 
centres  of  the  nerve  tubes— have  not  absolutely  distinct 
duties.  Certain  simple  animals  yield  evidence  that  in  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system,  there  is  no  such  structural 
differentiation  and  consequ^itly  no  such  functional  differ- 
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entiation;    and  there  is  proof  tliat  even  in  the  highest 
fi.TiiTWA.1a  the  differentiation  is  incomplete. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Yesicnlar  substance,  having  for  its 
chief  office  to  give  out  molecular  motion  when  disturbed^ 
has  also  a  considerable  power  of  conveying  or  conducting 
molecular  motion.  When  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  have  been  cut,  it  is  found  that  if  the  central  columns  of 
grey  matter  remain  uncut,  or  if  there  remains  even  a  narrow 
link  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  tlio  grey  matter,  disturb- 
ance is  stQl  communicated  through  it  to  the  brain :  not,  in- 
deed, disturbance  of  any  special  kind,  but  disturbance  of  the 
most  general  kind.  True,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  dis- 
turbance passes  along  the  grey  matter  firom  end  to  end. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ^inal  cord,  nerve-fibres 
divested  of  their  medullary  sheaths  enter  into  and  afterwards 
issue  firom  the  grey  matter ;  and,  again  protected  by  their 
sheaths,  proceed  upwards  to  the  brain  in  tiie  surrounding 
white  matter.  Yery  likely  these  take  up  and  convey  molecular 
disturbances  set  up  in  the  grey  matter  imbedding  them.  But 
even  this  implies  that  disturbances  are  propagated  to  some 
extent  through  the  grey  matter ;  and  the  argument  requires 
no  more. 

Conversely,  it  is  found  that  the  matter  forming  the  "  axis- 
cylinder,^'  or  essential  nerve-thread,  can  do  something 
more  than  transmit  molectdar  motion.  It  has  a  certain 
power  of  simultaneously  giving  out  molecular  motion: 
so  sharing  the  property  of  the  vesicular  matter.  When 
a  nerve  is  irritated  not  fiur  above  its  termination  in  a 
muscle,  the  effect  is  but  smalL  If  the  irritation  is  at  a  point 
further  removed  from  the  muscle,  the  effect  is  greater.  And 
the  effect  increases  as  the  length  of  nerve  through  which  the 
disturbance  is  conveyed  increases.  From  this  we  must  infer 
that  besides  the  nK)lecular  motion  received  and  transferred, 
there  is  molecular  motion  liberated  in  the  nerve-fibre  itself. 
Not  that  this  molecular  motion,  like  that  which  the  vesicular 
matter  yields  up,  implies  an  eqjdvalent  decomposition.    Pro- 
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boblj  it  is  a  concomitant  of  the  isomeric  transformation 
propagated  throngh.  a  disturbed  nervOj  and  serving  to  con- 
vey the  disturbance.  Some  sncb  accompanying  residt  is  to  be 
inferred^  a  priori,  if  the  conduction  is  effected  by  isomeric 
transformation,  or  by  any  kind  of  molecular  re-arrangement. 
Whea  the  molecules  of  a  mass  change  firom  one  form  of 
combination  to  another,  either  absorption  or  liberation  of 
motion,  is  sure  to  occur.  That  there  cannot  in  this  case 
be  absorption  of  motion  is  manifest;  since  that  would 
inyolve  a  proportionaiie  resistance  to  the  transfer— the  amount 
of  force  or  motion  received  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
would  quickly  be  used  up  in  transforming  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  nerve,  and  the  change  would  travel  but  a  little  way. 
Being  thus  obliged  to  infer  that  motion  is  liberated,  we  at 
once  see  whence  nerve-fibre  derives  the  power  to  increase 
the  disturbance  it  conyeys ;  since  each  portion,  while  passing 
on  the  wave  of  molecular  motion,  adds  the  molecular  motion 
given  out  during  its  own  tmnsformation.  This  action  may 
be  rudely  symbolized  by  the  transfer  of  sensible  motion 
along  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  so  placed  that  each  in  falling 
knocks  over  its  ndghbour.  For  if  instead  of  bricks  which 
stand  on  tolerably  broad  ends  and  require  some  force  to 
overturn  them,  we  suppose  bricks  iiiat  are  deUcately 
balanced  on  narrow  ends;  and  if  we  forther  suppose  them 
so  constituted  that  they  do  not  dissipate  motion  by  per- 
cussion or  friction ;  we  shall  see  that  the  motion  transmitted 
win  accumulate.  Each  brick,  besides  the  motion  it  re- 
ceives, will  pass  on  to  the  next  the  motion  which  it  has 
itself  gained  in  fiiUing. 

The  g^ieral  truths  to  be  carried  with  us  are,  that  in  its 
primordial  undifferentiated  state,  nerve-matter  unites  the 
properties  of  giving  out  molecular  motion  and  convey- 
ing molecular  motion ;  but  that  with  the  advance  of 
evolution,  it  becomes  specialized  into  two  kinds,  of  which 
the  one,  collected  together  in  masses,  has  mainly  the  function 
of  giving  out  motion,  though  it  can  still  to  some  extent  con- 
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duct  it,  while  the  other^  collected  together  in  threads^  has 
mainlj  the  function  of  conducting  motion^  though  it  can  still 
to  some  extent  give  it  out. 

m 

§  20.  The  co-operation  of  these  differentiated  kinds  of 
nerve-substancCj  having  differentiated  functions^  is  seen  in 
its  simplest  form  where  they  are  combined  into  what  was 
before  described  as  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  afferent  nerve,  changed  by  a  touch  at  its  outer 
end^  and  traversed  by  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  that 
gathers  strength  as  it  goes,  communicates  this  wave  to  the 
comparatively  large  mass  of  unstable  matter  connected  with 
its  inner  end.  The  shock  of  molecular  disturbance,  im- 
mensely increased  by  the  decomposition  set  up  in  this 
unstable  matter  constituting  a  ganglion-corpuscle  or  ita 
matrix,  difiuses  itself  around,  but  takes  mainly  the  shape  of 
a  relatively-powerful  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  along 
the  efferent  nerve.  And  the  efferent  nerve  being  distributed 
at  its  other  end  among  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  this  powerful 
wave  sets  up  in  them  an  isomeric  transformation  of  another 
kind,  resulting  in  contraction  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  303). 

The  belief  that  these  are  the  offices  of  the  respective  parts, 
is  borne  cut  by  those  peculiarities  of  structure  which  were 
described  as  occurring  in  tiie  afferent  fibres  of  certain 
special  sense-organs.  We  saw  that  the  outer  ends  of  the  optio 
nerve,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  alike 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  vesicular  matter ;  and  that 
while  in  this  they  differ  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  nerves 
of  touch,  they  also  differ  in  being  excessively  sensitive.  If 
grey  matter,  or  the  matter  of  vesicles,  has  the  function  of 
immensely  multiplying  any  molecular  motion  it  receives,  and 
passing  on  the  augmented  wave  of  change  along  connected 
fibres,  we  at  once  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
peculiar  peripheral  structures.  Take  as  an  example  the 
retina.  One  of  the  minute  cones  in  its  sensitive  layer, 
measuring  not  iujooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  its  com- 
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ponent  matter  changed  hj  the  etherial  vTbrations  emanating 
from  a  candle  in  a  cottage-window  at  a  great  distance.  The 
infinitesimal  impact  receiyed  from  so  faint  a  ray^  maj  wellbe 
supposed  insufficient  to  send  through  a  considerable  length 
of  afferent  nerve^  an  adequatelj-rapid  wave  of  molecular 
change;  but  this  wave,  after  passing  through  an  extremely 
delicate  fibril  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  lengthy  comes  to  a 
layer  of  ganglion-corpuscles,  with  one  of  which  we  may 
presume  that  it  unites.  In  this  the  minute  disturbance  sets 
up  destructiye  molecular  change— unlocks  a  considerable 
amount  of  molecular  motion;  and  thus  greatly  augmented, 
the  wave  of  transformation  traverses  the  remainder  of  the 
afferent  nerve  without  that  loss  of  time  that  would  result 
had  it  to  gain  strength  by  a  series  of  increments,  starting 
from  an  infinitesimal  first  term. 

How  such  appliances  for  multiplying  action  co-operate 
in  these  cases  where  the  initial  action  is  excessively 
minute,  may  be  illustrated  by  certain  artificial  appli- 
ances that  co-operate  in  an  analogous  manner.  A  man 
with  a  hair-trigger  pistol  in  his  hand,  puts  its  muzzle  to 
the  end  of  a  train  that  runs  to  a  powder-magazine.  The 
slightest  pressure  on  the  trigger  liberates  a  spring,  and 
this  drives  down  the  hammer.  Here  is  something  like  the 
external  multiplier  which,  as  we  have  seen,  habitually 
intensifies  the  action  that  falls  on  the  end  of  an  afferent 
nerve.  The  propelled  hammer  explodes  the  unstable 
detonating  powder  in  the  cap ;  thus  playing  a  part  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  concentrated  pendl  of  light,  which 
causes  decomposition  in  one  of  the  minute  sensitive  rods  or 
con^  of  the  retina.  The  explosion  of  the  cap  explodes  the 
powder  in  the  pistol:  a  change  that  may  symbolize  the 
setting  up  of  decomposition  in  an  adjacent  ganglion-cell  by 
a  disturbed  retinal  element.  The  flash  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  pistol  fires  the  train,  which,  carrying  the  flame  onwards, 
blows  up  the  magazine;  and  this  serves  to  illustrate  the 
action  of  the  partially-decomposed  ganglion-cell  which  pro« 
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partes  a  sliock  through  the  afferent  nerve  to  a  large  de- 
posit of  unstable  matter  in  the  optic  centre^  where  an  immense 
amount  of  molecular  motion  is  thereupon  disengagecU 

The  joint  action  of  an  afferent  fibre^  its  centrally-seated 
ganglion-corpuscloj  and  the  connected  efferent  fibre^  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  reflex  action.  The  name  indicates  the 
general  truth  that  the  disturbance  in  travelling  from  its  place 
of  origin  to  the  place  where  its  effect  is  seen^  passes  througli 
a  point  at  which  its  course  is  bent  or  reflected;  and  in  so  &r 
as  it  describes  this  very  general  trait  the  term  is  a  good 
one.  But  if  the  foregoing  interpretation  be  correct^  the 
term  is  in  other  respects  objectionable.  On  the  one  handj  it 
implies  as  essential  what  is  non-essential.  That  the  wave 
of  disturbance  makes  a  sudden  turn  at  one  part  of  its 
course^  is  a  fikct  of  no  intrinsic  moment — ^is  merely  a  con- 
comitant of  the  fact  that  the  nerves  it  traverses  have  to  be 
put  in  communication  with  other  nerves^  and  that  points  of 
junction  imply  angles.  On  the  other  hand^  it  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  one  of  these  points  of  junction 
from  which  the  wave  of  disturbance  is  said  to  be  reflected^ 
is  a  place  at  which  it  is  greatly  augmented;  and  that  this 
augmentation  of  the  wave  is  the  all-important  office  of  the 
noiatter  lying  at  the  point  of  junction. 

§  21.  Bemembering  that  bundles  of  such  afferent  nerves  * 
are  joined  to  bundles  of  suck  efferent  nerves,  by  clusters  of 
such  corpuscles  imbedded  in  the  grey  matter  of  a  ganglion, 
and  that  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  proceed  thence  to 
higker  ganglia;  we  have  next  to  consider  the  functions  of 
these  structures  as  wholes. 

A  nervous  centre,  even  of  an  inferior  order,  is  not  simply 
a  place  where  afferent  nerves  are  severally  linked  with  their 
corresponding  efferent  nerves,  by  corpuscles  or  portions  of 
grey  matter  that  multiply  and  pass  on  disturbances;  nor 
is  the  only  farther  office  it  serves  that  of  sending  to  higher 
ganglia,  portions  of  these  disturbances)  but  it  is  also  a 
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place  wliere  more  inYolYed  comnmnicationa  are  effected. 
For  in  all  ganglia  save^  perliaps^  the  very  simplest^ 
the  corpuscles  or  vesicles  give  off  processes  more  or  less 
nnmerous^  and  usually  more  or  less  branched;  and  these 
branched  }Rrocesses^  spreading  through  the  matrix  of  grey 
matter^  may  be  assumed  to  propagate  in  various  directions^ 
and  various  degrees^  the  disturbance  set  up  in  the  corpuscle. 
This  di£fusion  of  liberated  molecular  motion  has  two  im- 
plications. Firsty  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  cor« 
related  changes  produced  by  the  original  change^  increase 
with  the  multiplication  and  variety  of  these  processes,  and 
tlieir  connexions.  And^  secondj  along  with  increase  in  the 
number  of  correlated  changes^  there  goes  increase  in  the 
total  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  last  implica- 
tion^ it  is  needful  to  refer  back  to  Fig.  4,  and  to  the  accom- 
panying description  of  the  way  in  which  a  nervous  centre 
that  serves  to  establish  the  various  possible  relations  among 
different  points  in  an  organism,  must  contain  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  these  connecting  and  multiplying  links;  and 
where  it  was  shown  how  immense  must  become  the  accumu- 
lation of  vesicular  matter  in  a  centre  that  has  the  office  of 
establishing  relations  among  these  many  parts  in  various 
orders.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  as  &st  as  tiie  connexions 
become  numerous  and  complex^  so  fast  will  enlarge  the 
crowds  of  these  connecting  corpuscles  and  multipliers  of 
disturbance  which  simultaneously  come  into  action.  And 
hence  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  evolved  in  the 
nervous  centres  will  become  great  in  proportion  as  the 
nervous  relations  increase  in  integration  and  heterogeneity. 

When  we  see  how  the  arrangements  for  liberating  and 
multiplying  motion,  described  under  their  simple  form  in 
the  last  section^  are  thus  compounded — ^when,  recuiring 
to  our  similej  we  see  how  the  first  central  magazine  of  force 
exploded,  communicates  with  other  larger  magazines,  and 
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tbese  again  with  still  larger,  wHcli  are  subsequently  ex- 
ploded; we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  the 
slightest  impression  on  one  of  the  recipio-Tnotor  nerves, 
may  evoke  from  the  libero^motor  centres  a  relatively-in- 
commensurable amount  of  force,  which,  discharged  along 
the  dirigO'TnotoT  nerves,  may  generate  violent  muscular 
contractions.  So  that,  to  take  a  case,  a  slight  sound  may 
produce  a  convulsive  start  of  the  whole  body;  or  an  un- 
expected motion  of  some  adjacent  object,  infinitesimal  as  is 
the  modification  it  produces  in  the  retina,  may  neverthe- 
less cause  an  involuntary  jump  and  scream. 

§  22.  In  treating  nervous  functions  in  general,  I  have 
unawares  ended  with  illustrations  from  the  nervous  func- 
tions of  human  beings :  so  coming  to  the  division  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  next  to  enter.  For  the  brief 
account  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  special  nervous 
structures  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  must  here  be 
supplemented  by  a  brief  account  of  their  special  functions. 

If  we  leave  out  such  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  as  pass 
through  the  spinal  cord  to  and  firom  the  encephalon,  and  also 
those  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  which  connect  its 
various  parts  with  the  encephalon,  we  may  regard  the  partly 
dependent  and  partly  independent  centres  composing  the 
spinal  cord,  as  being  co-ordinators  of  the  actions  performed 
by  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  actions,  including  many  of  considerable 
complexity,  the  spinal  cord  is  able  to  co-ordinate  without 
aid  firom  the  higher  centres;  and  some  of  the  partially- 
differentiated  centres  composing  the  spinal  cord,  are  able  to 
effect  simple  co-ordinations  wiihout  aid  from,  the  rest.  We 
will  glance  at  these  simple  co-ordinations  first.  If 

a  patient  paralyzed  by  some  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  that 
has  left  the  lumbar  enlargement  intact,  has  his  foot  touched, 
the  leg  is  quickly  withdrawn ;  not  only  without  a  cerebral 
act|  but  even  without  his  brain  being  in  any  way  affected^ 
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unless  indirectly  by  the  sliaking  of  the  bed.  Thus  the 
branched  corpuscles  and  fibres  contained  at  that  point  in 
tiie  cord  with  which  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of 
the  leg  are  connected^  have  at  once  the  function  of  giving 
out,  when  the  disturbance  is  communicated  to  them,  the 
requisite  quantity  of  molecular  motion,  and  of  so  directing 
this  to  the  respective  muscles  of  the  leg,  as  to  cause  the 
approprii^  movement.  More  involved  co-ordi- 

nations are  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  several  such 
centres,  or  portions  of  the  grey  substance,  contained  in 
adjacent  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  human  subject 
demonstration  of  this  is  not  easy;  but  it  is  shown  by  ex- 
periments on  inferior  Vertebrata.  A  decapitated  frog  that 
has  its  side  irritated,  will  bring  the  hind  foot  of  that  side 
to  the  spot,  and  move  it  so  as  to  displace  the  irritating 
object.  Even  something  further  is  done.  If  a  scalpel  be 
applied  to  the  skin  between  the  hind  legs,  these  act  jointly 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  away  the  scalpel.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  by  commissural  fibres,  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal, the  disturbances  conveyed  to  particular  centres, 
are  communicated  to  sundry  adjacent  centres;  and 
tiirough  their  efferent  nerves  these  direct  and  appor- 
tion the  multiplied  disturbances  among  a  great  variety 
of  muscles.  How  such  definite  co-ordinations 

as  these  are  effected  by  such  an  apparatus,  we  shall  better 
understand  on  remembering  that  the  relations  between 
positions  on  the  skin  and  ihe  movements  needed  to  bring 
the  extremities  to  touch  them,  are  tolerably  constant.  A 
frog's  hind  foot  can  reach  a  given  point  on  the  fix)g's  side, 
only  by  one  particular  muscular  adjustment;  or,  at  any  rate, 
by  a  muscular  adjustment  that  varies  within  narrow  limits. 
And  since  in  all  fix)gs,  generation  after  generation,  the  pro- 
portions of  parts,  and  therefore  the  relations  of  muscular 
adjustments  to  given  positions,  remain  practically  the  same ; 
it  becomes  comprehensible  how,  through  the  organized 
nervous  connections  that  arise,  a  touch  at  any  point  may 
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canse  the  combined  contractions  needftil  to  bring  tlie  end 
of  the  limb  to  that  point.  It  shonld  be  observed 

here^  that  the  conception  of  these  acts  of  the  spinal  cord  as 
co-ordinations  of  motions^  is  incomplete  so  long  as  the  only 
motions  contemplated  are  those  of  the  mnscles»  Under  the 
head  of  motions  most  be  included  the  distorbances  con- 
veyed along  the  afferent  nerves ;  for  the  mnscnlar  motions 
are  so  adjusted  that  their  joint  resnlts  have  special  rela- 
tions to  these  received  disturbances.  The  co-ordination 
is  between  the  redpio-motor  acts  and  the  dirigo^motor 
acts.  We  may^  then^  regard  the  spinal  cord  as  a 

centre  of  co-ordinations  which^  though  some  of  them  have 
considerable  complexity^  are  yet  relatively  simple— simple^ 
inasmuch  as  the  disturbances  received  firom  the  skin  are 
much  alike  from  all  parts;  simple^  inasmuch  as  each 
muscular  adjustment  is  mainly  of  a  fixed  or  invariable  kind; 
and  simple^  inasmuch  as  the  component  acts  of  the  co- 
ordinated group  are  practically  simultaneous. 

That  enlarged  and  differentiated  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
called  the  meduUa  ohlangata,  including  the  root-portion  of 
the  pans  Varolii,  adnate  with  it  and  structurally  so 
entangled  that  ihe  two  cannot  be  demarcated^  we  may 
roughly  distinguish  as  a  centre  of  compound  co-ordination. 
It  receives  directly  the  auditory  impressions^  the  impressions 
of  taste^  and^  indirectly  through  the  eorpora  quadrigemina,  is 
affected  by  visual  impressions :  meanwhile  sending  impulses 
to  the  various  muscles  of  the  eyes^  the  face^  the  jaws^  and 
the  mouth.  By  it  the  movements  of  all  four  limbs  are  com- 
bined in  joint  acts ;  and  by  simultaneously  regulating  them, 
it  makes  the  head  and  jaws  co-operate  with  the  limbs.  The 
various  impressions  and  muscular  motions  implied  by  the 
act  of  swallowing,  it  brings  into  due  relation.  Receiving 
the  respiratory  stimulus^  it  emits  the  stimuli  to  those 
muscles  which  enlarge  and  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity^  so 
causing  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
is  the  centre  which,  disturbed  by  the  more  violent  irritations 
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of  the  respiratory  snrface^  sends  out  to  the  respiratory 
muscles  those  more  violent  impulses  which  cause  coughing 
and  sneezing :  to  which  may  be  added^  as  actions  belonging 
to  the  same  class,  crying  and  yawning.  Lastly,  through 
the  pneumogastric  nerre,  it  controls  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  actions  of  other  viscera.  Thus  it  is  a  centre  to 
which  come,  in  some  cases  directly  but  in  most  cases  in- 
directly, impressions  firom  all  parts  of  the  external  surface, 
as  weU  as  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth, 
OBSophi^us,  and  lungs;  and  to  which  there  also  come, 
directly  or  indirectly,  impressions  received  through  the 
higher  senses.  At  the  same  time  the  minor  centres  severally 
commanding  groups  of  muscles,  are  by  it  put  in  relation 
with  one  another;  and  their  respective  simple  actions  so 
combined  as  to  constitute  compound  actions.  In  short  it 
has  redpio'^niotor  relations  with  all  the  parts  that  hold  con- 
verse with  the  external  world,  while  it  has  dirigO'motor 
relations  with  all  the  parts  that  react  on  the  external  world; 
and  its  function  is  that  of  adjusting  the  complex  movements 
in  obedience  to  the  complex  stimuli.  This  is  not  all.  Being 
the  centre  which  ioitiates  and  directs  involved  and  extensive 
bodily  actions,  entailing  rapid  expenditure,  it  is  the  centre 
in  which  the  demand  for  materials  is  indicated;  and  hence  it 
becomes  the  regulator  of  the  circnlation,  of  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  visceral  actions  generally.  Clearly,  then, 
its  co«^rdinations  are  compound  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  spinal  cord— compound,  because  the  impressions  which 
afferent  and  centripetal  nerves  bring  to  it,  are  not  only  more 
numerous  but  also  more  heterogeneous ;  compound,  because 
the  impulses  which  it  sends  out  are  also  more  numerous  and 
more  heterogeneous;  and  compound,  because  it  brings  more 
involved  acts  into  correspondence  with  more  involved  stimuli. 
The  functions  of  the  two  still  higher  centres,  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  cerebrum,  have  now  to  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  same  nature.  How  shall  we  express  them  ?  Both 
of  these  great  bi-lobed  masses  arise  as  buds  out  of  the 
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originally  almost-uniform  cranio-spinal  axis;  and  as  they 
enlarge^  their  distal  portions  grow  more  massive  than  their 
proximal  portions^  so  that  they  end  in  being  pedoncnlated. 
Each  of  them  thus  bears  to  the  medvUa  oblongata,  a  relation 
like  that  which  the  superior  ganglion  H^  in  the  diagrammatic 
Fig.  4,  bears  to  the  inferior  ganglion  F ;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  infer  that  their  functions  are  analogous  to 
those  hypotheticaUy  assigned  to  the  ganglion  H.  That  is  to 
say^  we  may  regard  them  as  organs  of  doubly-compound  co- 
ordination—organs which  have  for  their  common  function^ 
the  re-combining  into  larger  groups,  and  into  cotmtless 
different  orders,  the  already-complex  impressions  received 
by  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  which  have  the  further 
function  of  so  arranging  the  already-complex  motor  im- 
pulses issuing  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  to  form  those 
far  more  involved  aggregate  actions,  simultaneous  and 
successive,  which,  being  adjusted  to  these  involved  im- 
pressions, achieve  remote  ends.  The  general  truth  of  this 
definition  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed;  since  it  is 
simply  a  statement  in  other  terms,  of  what,  in  ordinary 
language,  is  called  intelligent  action;  which  habitually 
characterizes  vertebrate  animals  in  proportion  as  these 
centres  are  largely  developed.  Thus  much  being  granted, 
there  arises  the  further  question — ^what  are  the  respective 
parts  played  by  these  two  great  organs  in  this  doubly-com- 
pound co-ordination  ?  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed,  and  still  exists,  respecting  the  particular  offices  of 
these  supreme  ganglia ;  and  especially  respecting  the  office 
of  the  cerebellum.  Without  committing  myself  to  it  as 
anything  more  than  a  hypothesis,  I  will  here  venture  to 
suggest   a   not  improbable   interpretation.  The 

common  function  of  the  two  being  that  of  co-ordinating  in 
larger  groups  and  in  various  orders,  the  impressions  and 
acts  co-ordinated  in  the  lower  centres,  we  may  fitly  ask— 
are  there  any  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of  order  in  which 
impressions  and  acts  may  be  co-ordinated  f    The  obvious 
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answer  is^  thsA  tliere  are  the  two  fundamentally  distinct 
orders  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence.  All  phenomena  are 
presented  to  us  either  as  existing  simultaneously  or  as 
existing  successiyelj.  If^  then,  these  two  highest  nervous 
centres,  which  together  pOTfbrm  the  general  function  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination,  tl^e  separate  parts  of  this 
function,  as,  firom  their  separateness,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  do;  we  can  scarcely  make  a  more  reasonable  assump- 
tion than  that  the  respective  orders  in  which  they  co- 
ordinate compound  impressions  and  acts,  answer  to  the  re- 
spective orders  in  which  phenomena  are  conditioned.  In 
brief,  the  hypothesis  thus  reached  a  prion,  is  that  the 
eer€i>elhMh  is  an  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 
in  space;  while  the  eerehrum  is  an  organ  of  doubly-com- 
pormd  co-ordination   in  time.  The  a  posteriori 

evidence,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  appears  congruous, 
both  with  this  view  of  the  general  function  of  these  centres, 
and  with  this  view  of  their  respective  special  functions. 
There  is  complete  harmony  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
seemingly-strange  facts  that  these  centres  may  be  partially 
destroyed  without  causing  obvious  incapacity,  and  that 
they  may  be  wholly  removed  without  destroying  the  ability 
to  co-ordinate  the  less  complex  impressions  and  acts.  As- 
suming, as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  cells  and  fibres  which 
subserve  the  more  involved  co-ordinations,  are  successively 
added  at  the  surfaces  of  these  centres  as  they  develop,  it  is 
inferable  that  the  superficial  parts  may  be  sliced  off  with 
the  leastf-appreciable  effects  on  the  actions ;  and  that  the 
effects  on  tiie  actions  will  become  conspicuous  in  proportion 
as  the  slices  destroy  the  parts  nearer  to  the  lower  centres : 
and  these  are  the  results  established  by  experiment.  Besides 
finding,  as  the  hypothesis  leads  us  to  expect,  that  these 
nervous  masses  are  relatively  large  in  all  creatures  capable 
of  adjusting  their  involved  and  continuous  actions  to 
complex  and  distant  environing  agencies;  we  also  trace 
some  relation  between  the  development  of  each  and  tbo 
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peculiar  capacities  of  the  species.  There  is^  for  instance, 
the  fact  that  the  cerebeUtim  is  nnusnally  developed  in  birds 
of  prey,  which  have  to  co-ordinate  with  great  accuracy  the 
relations  of  distance,  direction,  and  complex  form,  as  well  as 
very  precisely  to  co-ordinate  the  involved  movements  ap- 
propriate to  these  involved  impressions.  And  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  £Ehct  that  the  cerebrum  predominates  in 
creatures  showing,  like  ourselves,  the  power  of  adapting, 
throughout  long  periods,  concatenated  compound  actions  to 
concatenated  compound  impressions.* 

Of  course  this  classification  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as  co-ordinations  that  are  simple,  compound^  and 
doubly  compound,  must  be  taken  as  merely  approximate. 
No  definite  divisions  can  be  made.  The  functions  arise 
through  increasing  complications;  and  these  general  con- 
trasts become  conspicuous  only  when  we  look  at  the 
&cts  in  their  main  outlines.    Here,  however,  where  the 

*  Let  me  here  draw  attention  to  papers  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gaxeite, 
for  December  14  and  December  21, 1867,  in  which  Dr.  Hnghlings  Jackson  has 
published  some  facts  and  inferences  that  quite  harmonize  with  these  interpre- 
tation%  in  so  far  as  the  common  fonciion  of  the  great  nerrons  centres  is 
concerned. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  aboTe-proposed  definitions,  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  coincident  with  current  conceptions.  The  eeribrum  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  chief  oigan  of  mind ;  and  mind,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  means  more  especially  a  comparatively  intricate  co-ordination  in 
<ime— the  consciousness  of  a  creature  ''looking  before  and  after,"  and  using 
past  experiences  to  regulate  future  conduct.  In  like  manner  the  function 
ascribed  to  the  eerebeUum  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  partially  agrees  with 
that  which  H.  Flonrens  inferred  fhnn  his  experiments.  It  differs,  howeyer,  in 
two  respects.  It  implies  that  the  cerebellum  is  not  an  oigan  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  motions  only,  or  of  synchronous  motions  only ;  but  that  it  is  also  an 
organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  simultaneous  impressions,  and  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  synchronous  motions  in  adaptation  to  the  simultaneous  impres* 
■ions.  And  it  further  implies  that  not  all  simultaneous  impressions  and 
adapted  synchronous  motions  are  co-ordinated  by  the  eerebelkim  ;  but  only  th« 
doubly-compound  ones,  which  have  for  their  external  correlatives  the  intricate 
combinations  of  attributes  that  distinguish  objects  from  one  another,  and  the 
more  multiplied  and  Taried  localizations  of  objects  in  the  space  that  extends 
bqyond  the  immediate  limits  and  reach  of  the  oigaaism. 
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object  is  to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  principles  of  nervous  fimo- 
tion  in  its  successive  stages  of  evolution^  detailed  qualifica- 
tions do  not  concern  us. 

§  23.  A  few  words  are  due  to  the  functions  of  that  sub- 
ordinate nervous  apparatus^  the  structure  of  which  we 
glanced  at  in  the  last  chapter — ^the  nervous  apparatus  pre* 
siding  over  the  vital  processes.  It  wOl  suffice  if  we  take 
the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  division  of  it  as  exemplifying 
the  whole. 

Each  vaso-motor  nerve,  having  roots  in  both  the  cerebro* 
spinal  system  and  the  sympathetic  system,  conveys  to  all 
branches  of  the  artery  it  accompanies,  the  impulses  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  great  nervous  centres  and  muscles, 
as  well  as  from  the  activities  of  the  viscera.  Probably  the 
ordinary  amount  of  disturbance  propagated  along  each  vaso- 
motor nerve,  simply  excites  the  muscular  coats  of  the  adja- 
cent artery  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  due  elasticity.  But 
stronger  disturbances  produce  marked  alterations  of  its 
calibre:  those  brought  by  the  sympathetic  fibres  being 
said  to  cause  contraction ;  and  those  brought  by  fibres  from  si 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  being  said  to  cause  dilatation. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  relation  to  actions  going  on 
in  the  part  itself;  and  others  to  actions  going  on  in  the 
chief  vital  organs,  or  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  But  all 
of  them  show  us  that  by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous 
system,  the  blood-vessels  are  so  regulated  as  to  subserve 
general  and  local  needs.  One  further  fact  belong- 

ing to  this  class  may  be  added ;  partly  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic interest,  and  partly  because  it  illustrates  certain 
supplementary  nervous  functions  not  hitherto  named.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  among  its  many  duties,  the 
medvlla  oblongata  controls,  through  the  medium  of  the^ 
pneumogastric  nerve,  the  action  of  the  heart.  So  long 
as  the  disturbance  conveyed  to  the  med/ulla  oblongata,  either 
from  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system  or  from  its  great 
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centres^  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  amonnt^  tlie  resulting 
waves  of  molecnlar  cliange  sent  by  it  through  the  pneomo- 
gastric^  do  not  interfere  with  the  heart's  action — ^perhaps  en- 
force it.  Bat  when  the  medulla  is  excessively  disturbed^  the 
increased  quantity  of  stimulus  it  sends,  either  diminishes  the 
,  action  of  the  heart,  or  stops  it  altogether:  so  causing  arrest 
-^  of  the  circulation  and  consequent  insensibility.  Noting,  as 
we  'pSiSSf  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of 
that  co-ordioation  which  the  nervous  system  everywhere 
effects,  since  the  arrangement  is  such  that  when  the  nervous 
system  becomes  abnormally  active,  and  its  chief  centres  sur- 
charged with  blood,  they  themselves  arrest  the  organ  which 
propels  blood  to  them;  we  have  to  ask  how  it  happens  that 
in  this  case  the  propagation  of  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
checks  action  instep  of  causing  it.  The  reply  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  systems  of  nerves  which  excite  action,  there 
is  found  to  exist  a  system  of  nerves  which  diminiflh  action—* 
inhibitory  nerves  as  they  are  called.  Through  these  it  is 
alleged  that  the  brain  controls  the  spinal  cord — ^restraining 
those  reflex  movements  which,  when  connection  with  the 
brain  is  cut  off,  become  so  much  more  marked.  And  through 
one  of  these  it  is  concluded  that  the  medulla  oblongata  reins 
in  the  heart,  when  the  cerebral  irritation  is  excessive. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  named  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  the  nervous  system,  while  it  co-ordinates  the  external 
actions,  abo  co-ordinates  those  internal  actions  which  make 
them  possible.  The  reader  has  but  to  conceive  that  through 
other  systems  of  nerves,  other  organs  which  absorb,  secrete, 
excrete,  &c.,  are  similarly  controlled,  and  he  will  under- 
stand sufficiently  for  present  purposes,  how  demand  for 
materials  and  supply  of  materials  are  harmonized. 

§  24.  In  summing  up  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
as  thus  formulated  in  terms  of  motion,  it  will  be  useful  to 
observe  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of  view  we  obtain 
by  excluding  the  ordinary  implications. 
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When  one  part  of  a  Zoophyte  is  toached^  the  contraction 
set  np  in  that  part  slowly  di£Ehses  itself  through  the  whole 
body.  Two  things  are  here  to  be  noted.  There  is  a  propa- 
gation of  disturbance  through  the  nerveless  sarcode  of 
which  the  creature  is  composed;  for  distant  parts  are 
erentually  affected.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  disturb- 
ance; for  in  successive  moments  the  mass  of  tissue  under- 
going change  is  greater.  Thus  the  relatively-homogeneous 
substance  of  these  simple  animals,  exhibits  the  two  essential 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  nervous  system  in  all  phases  of 
its  devdopment :  there  is  propagation  of  molecular  motion, 
and  there  is  a  simultaneous  augmentation  of  this  mole- 
cular motion.  Such  essential  phenomena  grow  more  con- 
spicuous as  the  nervous  system  develops,  purtiy  because  the 
changes  set  up  become  limited  to  narrow  lines  and  small 
masses,  and  partly  because  the  matter  of  which  these  are 
formed  becomes  distinguished  by  an  increased  degree  of 
the  general  instability.  Since,  then,  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  as  expressed  in  terms  of  molecular  motion, 
are  functions  exhibited  in  a  vague  way  by  the  undifferentiated 
tissue  from  which  the  nervous  system  insensibly  arises ;  it  is 
clear  that  by  so  expressing  them  we  include  alike  their 
lowest  and  their  highest  forms,  which  we  cannot  otherwise 
do. 

Moreover,  only  in  these  terms  can  there  be  given  an 
adequate  definition  of  fully -developed  nervous  functions. 
If  we  admit  any  subjective  element,  our  definition  becomes 
inapplicable  to  all  those  nervous  actions  which  have  no  sub- 
jective accompaninients-<-which  go  on  without  feelings; 
and  a  conception  of  nervous  functions  which  excludes  those 
of  organic  life,  cannot  be  a  complete  conception.  On  the 
other  himd,  the  definition  of  nervous  functions  as  consist- 
ing in  the  conveyance  and  multiplication  of  molecular 
motions,  holds  in  all  cases.  It  includes  equally  the  conduc« 
tion  of  an  impression  made  on  a  nerve  of  sense,  and  the 
excitement  of  chemical  metamorphoses  in  a  gland. 
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The  sabdivision  of  this  general  function  nnder  the  above- 
proposed  heads  of  recipio'motor,  Ubero-motor,  and  dirigo- 
motor,  has  also  the  advantage  of  greater  comprehensive- 
ness. No  word  at  present  in  nse  expresses  the  office  which 
afferent  nerves  have  in  common^  more  specifically  than  the 
word  afferent  itself  expresses  it.  Whether  disturbance  of 
its  outer  end  prodnces  in  an  afferent  nerve  a  change  causing 
a  reflex  contraction^  or  whether  it  produces  a  chsmge  causing 
what  we  call  a  sensation,  is  a  circumstance  of  secondary 
import ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fisict  that  by  use  the  last  may 
become  the  first.  The  essential  thing  common  to  the  two, 
is  that  molecular  motion  is  propagated  from  periphery  to 
centre.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  liberO'Tnotor  functions. 
Whether,  as  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  multipli- 
cation of  communicated  disturbance  has  no  subjective  con- 
comitant, or  whether,  as  in  the  cerebrum,  it  has  a  subjective 
concomitant,  there  is  in  both  cases  a  liberation  of  molecular 
motion;  and  this,  being  the  common  character  of  the 
changes  in  nerve-centres,  must  determine  the  definition  ot 
their  common  function.  In  like  manner,  all  efferent  nerves, 
whether  conveying  disturbances  that  set  up  contractions  in 
muscles,  or  cause  constrictions  of  arteries,  or  excite  chemical 
transformations  in  glands,  serve  to  direct  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion— waves  that  are  intrinsically  alike  in 
nature,  though  the  results  produced  by  them  in  the  organs 
to  which  they  are  carried  differ  so  widely,  and  though  they 
are  now  associated  with  consciousness  and  now  are  not. 

A  more  special  view  of  the  functions  thus  classed,  dis- 
closes two  essential  facts.  Ck>nsidered  as  an  agent  for 
generating  movements,  we  see  that  the  nervous  system  acts 
by  liberation  of  successively-larger  amounts  of  molecular 
motion  in  the  centres  successively  disturbed.  A  very  small 
change  at  the  outer  end  of  an  afferent  nerve,  sets  up  a 
relatively-large  quantity  of  change  in  some  adjacent  un- 
stable nerve-matter;  whence  the  change,  thus  increased,  is 
propagated  to  some  internal  ganglion ;  to  be  passed  on  by 
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it  immensely  multiplied  as  before;  nntil  there  is  nnlocked 
an  amomit  of  disturbance  capable  of  causing  muscular  con- 
tractions throngbout  the  whole  body. 

Meanwhile  these  centres  in  which  molecular  motion  is 
liberated,  are  also  the  centres  in  which  it  is  co-ordinated; 
and  the  successively  higher  and  larger  centres  which  evolye 
Buccessively  larger  quantities  of  molecular  motion,  are  also 
centres  in  which  successiyelj  more  complex  co-ordinations 
are  effected.  Whence  follows  the  general  result  that  along 
with  eacb  further  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
enabling  it  to  make  all  parts  of  the  body  work  together 
more  effidently  in  simultaneous  and  successive  actions, 
there  goes  an  increased  power  of  evolving  the  energy  re- 
quired for  such  larger  aggregates  of  actions. 

These  principles  we  fo^nd  to  be  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  which  most  nearly  concerns  us.  It  is  needless  to 
re-state  the  results  so  recently  arrived  at.  One  remark, 
bowever,  may  be  added.  In  the  functions  of  the  suc- 
cessively-higher vertebrate  centres,  reaching  their  climax 
in  the  buman  being,  we  see  well  exemplified  the  law  of 
development  of  functions  in  general  (Fvrat  Frinciples^ 
Part  n.  §  142).  This  progress  from  co-ordinations  that 
are  small  and  simple  to  those  that  are  larger  and  compound, 
and  to  those  that  are  still  larger  and  doubly  compound,  is 
one  of  the  best  instances  of  that  progressive  integration  of 
motions,  simultaneously  becoming  more  heterogeneous  and 

more  definite,  which  characterizes  Evolution  under  all  its 
forms.         • 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   CONDITIONS   ESSENTIAL  TO   NERVOUS  ACTION. 

§  25.  Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  contintiity  of  nerye- 
Bubstance.  Disturbance  is  not  conveyed  from  end  to  end  of 
a  nerve  that  has  been  cut  in  two  j  and  section  of  a  nerve- 
centre  similarly  prevents  the  transfer  of  an  impulse  from  one 
of  the  dissevered  parts  to  the  other. 

The  requisite  continuity  is  not  simply  the  continuity  of 
unbroken  contact :  there  must  be  continuity  of  molecular 
cohesion.  Placing  in  apposition  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
nerve,  does  not  re-establish  nervous  communication.  Even 
when,  after  a  cut,  the  surrounding  flesh  has  been  healed,  it 
is  long  before  the  sundered  nerve-threads  re-unite  so  com- 
pletely that  they  transmit  stimuli  as  well  as  before. 

Further,  there  must  be  no  destruction  of  continuity  by 
molecular  disorganization.  Without  division  of  a  nerve,  and 
without  injury  of  its  sheath,  there  may  result  from  disease  a 
change  which  incapacitates  the  nerve-fibres — an  atrophy,  or 
a  breaking-up  by  decomposition:  the  result  being  a  de- 
rangement of  those  lines  of  peculiar  nitrogenous  molecules 
which  receive  and  pass  on  the  waves  of  disturbance. 

§  26.  Nerve-structures,  whether  peripheral  or  central, 
permanently  disabled  as  they  are  by  actual  discontinuity, 
either  molar  or  molecular,  are  temporarily  disabled  by  dis- 
continuity of  molecular  equilibrium.    Pressure  is  capable  of 
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prodacing  r6-arrangement  of  partides^  even  in  substances 
that  are  simple  and  comparatively  hard ;  as  is  shown  by  its 
power  of  altering  the  direction  of  diamagnetic  polarity  in 
metals.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  in  substances  of  com- 
plex composition  and  little  cohesion,  pressure  will  readily 
cause  the  particles  to  change  their  relative  positions.  Hence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  nerve*substance, 
having  a  balanced  molecular  structure  sudi  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  pass  when  disturbed  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states 
to  the  other,  may  be  so  modified  by  pressure,  even  when 
small,  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  undergoing  these  alternate 
molecular  re^arrangements.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
&ct  is  that  one  of  the  conditions  to  nervous  action  is  ab- 
sence of  much  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  nerve-trunks,  demonstration  of  this  general 
truth  is  easy.  A  ligature  ronnd  a  nerve  prevents  a  dis- 
turbance  set  up  at  one  end  of  it  from  producing  any  effect 
at  the  other  end.  Partial  results  of  this  nature  are  familiar. 
By  external  pressure  on  a  limb,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
nerves  afiEected  is  much  diminished. 

That  pressure  on  the  centrally-seated  tracts  of  fibres, 
hinders  or  arrests  their  actions,  is  shown  in  every  case  of 
paralysis.  By  a  dot  of  blood  that  has  escaped  from  a 
ruptured  vessel,  or  by  a  quantity  of  lymph  that  has  oozed 
through  the  walls  of  capillaries  over-distended,  bundles  of 
fibres  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  un- 
duly squeezed ;  and  if  afferent  or  centripetal  fibres  they  cease 
to  bring  disturbances  fit)m  the  periphery,  while  if  efferent 
or  centrifugal  fibres  they  cease  to  convey  impulses  to  the 
muscles. 

The  like  is  true  of  nerve-centres  as  wholes.  Indeed  pres- 
sure appears  to  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  their  actions  than 
to  the  actions  of  nerve-trunks.  That  certain  forms  of  the 
abnormal  arrest  of  nervous  action  called  coma,  are  due  to 
excessive  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  encephalon, 
■eems  possible ;  but  as  some  question  this  interpretation  we 
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cannot  safely  base  an  inference  on  it.  There  is^  however^  one 
conclnsiye  piece  of  evidence.  A  fracture  of  the  skull  that 
caoses  indentation  over  a  considerable  area,  and  leaves  the 
bone  intruding  on  the  space  previously  filled  by  the  brain, 
stops  the  functions  of  the  brain— disturbances  sent  to  it 
call  forth  no  appropriate  co-ordinated  motions,  and,  indeed, 
no  motions  at  all.  But  when,  by  means  of  a  trephine,  the 
depressed  portion  of  bone  is  cut  out,  the  brain,  relieved  frt)m 
pressure,  at  once  resumes  its  duties. 

Further  support  is  yielded  by  what  may  be  regarded  as 
converse  evidence.  K  excess  of  pressure  arrests  nerve- 
action,  and  if  the  normal  amount  of  pressure  allows  the 
normal  amount  of  nerve-action;  then  it  is  inferable  that 
nerve-disturbances  will  pass  with  undue  facility  if  the  pres- 
sure is  deficient.  Now  as  the  brain  is  contained  in  an  al- 
most-closed chamber  which  cannot  collapse,  it  follows  that 
if  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  are  rapidly  drained,  the  masses 
of  nerve-fibres  amid  which  they  ramify,  being  subject  to  less 
pressure  than  usual,  will  allow  waves  of  molecular  change  to 
pass  with  unusual  facility;  and  ordinary  impressions  pro- 
pagated to  the  centres,  will  produce  extraordinary  motor 
impulses.  Hence  the  seemingly-anomalous  fistct  that  great 
loss  of  blood,  or  great  local  auaamia  caused  by  stoppage 
of  a  cerebral  artery,  causes  convulsions.  Such  a  result 
may  be  anticipated  as  the  first  result,  before  innutri- 
tion begins  to  tell;  though  innutrition  will  afterwards 
cause  prostration  or  paralysis.  And  this  is  the  order  in 
which  the  phenomena  actually  occur.  The  like 

appears  true  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  The  afferent 
nerves  of  individuals  who,  though  otherwise  healthy,  have 
lax  tissues,  are  often  unduly  impressible.  And  there  are 
instances  of  undue  local  impressibility  which,  I  think,  admit 
of  this  interpretation.  It  has  been  found  that  an  arm 
rendered  ansemio  by  unnatural  constriction  of  its  arteries, 
thereby  reduced  in  temperature  and  beginning  to  atrophy, 
may  nevertheless  have  its  afierent  nerves  affected  by  electrio 
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discharges  in  an  unusual  degree.*  Deficient  pressure  on 
the  nerve-tmnks  appears  a  possible  cause  of  tbis  otherwise 
strange  result. 

§  27.  Proof  that  heat  kept  above  a  certain  level  is  a  con- 
dition to  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  from  proof  that  the  maintenance  of  nervous 
action  depends  on  a  due  circulation  of  blood ;  for  the  one 
condition  is  usually  but  a  concomitant  of  the  other.  Never- 
theless, there  is  reason  to  infer  that  a  supply  of  free  mole- 
cular motion  is  requisite,  apart  frt)m  a  supply  of  nutritive 
materials. 

The  general  fact  that  cold-blooded  nTn'Tnals^  .are  com- 
paratively inactive,  admits  of  the  interpretation  that  l^eir 
low  temperature  is  due  to  their  inactivity,  as  well  at  to  the 
interpretation  that  their  inactivity  is  a  consequence  of  their 
low  temperature ;  for  the  two  act  and  react  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  can  properly  be  called  the  cause  of  the  other. 
But  reptiles  which  remain  quiescent  in  cold  weather,  and 
become  active  when  they  are  warmed  by  the  summer's  sun, 
yield  us  good  evidence.  Though  it  may  be  alleged  that 
their  greater  activity  arises  bom  accelerated  circulation  and 
aeration  of  the  blood,  yet  as  the  heart  and  lungs  are  set 
going  by  their  respective  nervous  centres,  we  must  infer 
that  the  warming  of  these  nervous  centres  by  external  heat, 
is  the  initial  change  in  these  auimals  that  have  but  little 
power  of  producing  heat  by  their  own  actions.  In 

support  of  this  interpretation  may  be  cited  the  converse 
fact.  When  active  creatures,  capable  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  generating  enough  heat  within  themselves, 
are  exposed  to  conditions  under  which  they  lose  heat  faster 
than  they  make  it,  their  nervous  actions  decrease,  and  they 
eventually  cease  to  move.    In  hybemating  mammals  we  see 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  (act  to  Dc  Bastiaoi  who  obsexred  it  in  one  of  his 
own  patients. 
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aa  annual  recnirence  of  this  relation  of  caose  and  effect ; 
and  in  mammals  that  do  not  hybemate,  aa  in  onrselyes^  it 
equally  holds  that  prolonged  exposure  to  extreme  cold  de« 
presses  nervous  action^  causing  strong  tendency  to  sleep^ 
and  that  death  results  if  the  bodily  temperature  is  allowed 
to  fall  still  lower. 

That  local  loss  of  heat  when  carried  far,  is  followed  by 
local  inaction  of  the  nerves,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  parts 
of  the  body  that  have  been  greatly  cooled  down,  naturally 
or  artificially,  may  be  pricked  or  cut  or  pinched  without  any 
of  the  usual  disturbances  being  conveyed  to  the  nerve- 
centres.  It  is  true  that  where  the  refrigeration  is  extreme, 
there  is  usually  a  partial  deprivation  of  blood;  but  there 
is  evidence  that  when  this  is  not  the  case— when,  indeed, 
the  blood-vessels  are  congested,  as  in  red  hands  on  a  winter's 
day,  loss  of  heat  entails  decsease  of  nerve-funotion*  That 
the  like  holds  of  the  respective  centres^  is  shown  by  the  use 
of  cold  as  a  therapeutic  agent :  ice  to  the  head  being  pre- 
scribed when  there  is  excessive  cerebral  action,  and  ice  to 
the  spine  being  a  means  of  diminishing  reflex  excitability. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  dependence  of  nervous 
action  on  supply  of  heat,  yields  indirect  support  to  the  views 
set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  If,  as  was  inferred,  the 
disturbance  conveyed  along  a  nerve-thread  is  an  isomeric 
change,  during  which  soi^e  molecular  motion  is  yielded  up 
by  each  molecule  as  it  passes  on  the  accumulated  wave  to 
its  neighbour — ^if  resumption  of  the  previous  isomeric  state 
implies  an  equivalent  absorption  of  molecular  motion  from 
surrounding  matter;  then,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
surrounding  matter,  will  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
nerve-fibre,  resuming  this  previous  isomeric  state,  becomes 
fit  to  transmit  another  wave  of  molecular  change, 

§  28.  That  nerves  and  nerve-centres  act  only  so  long  aa 
they  are  furnished  with  those  materials  which  the  blood- 
vessels bring  them,  is  a  familiar  truth.    The  quantity  of 
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blood  present  in  any  part^  and  the  rapidity  with  wUcli  fresH 
blood  is  propelled  to  the  part^  both  affect  the  degree  of 
nervous  actiyity  in  the  part. 

General  depletion  is  a  cause  of  nervous  inaction :.  if  the 
total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  much  diminished^  the 
great  nervous  centres  are  the  first  organs  to  feel  the  change* 
Temporary  loss  of  blood  produces  £Ekinting^  or  sudden  arrest 
of  cerebral  action;  and  permanent  deficiency  of  blood  is 
accompanied  by  debility^  which  implies  a  decreased  nervous 
discharge.  Supposing  that  no  blood  has  been  lost^  in- 
sensibility nevertheless  instantly  results  if  the  heart  ceases 
to  Buppty  ihe  brain  with  firesh  blood  in  place  of  the  blood 
it  contains.  Or  if  there  is  chronic  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action^  there  is  proportionate  diminution  of  nervous  power. 
Where  the  total  quantity  of  blood  is  adequate  and  the  heart 
is  not  in  &ult,  local  nervous  function  may  still  be  hindered 
by  local  anaemia^  resulting  &om  aneurism  in  an  artery^  or 
firom  what  is  called  an  embolism — a  plugging  up  of  an 
artery  with  coagulated  blood.  Thus  paralysis  is  caused  by 
embolism  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  which  supplies  the 
highest  part  of  the  motor  tract.  The  converse 

fietcts  similarly  imply  this  same  general  relation.  When^ 
other  conditions  being  normal^  a  nerve-centre  is  highly 
charged  with  arterial  bloody  it  responds  with  unusual 
rapidity  to  the  disturbances  it  receives;  and  evolves  more 
than  ordinary  amounts  of  force^  shown  in  secondary  nervous 
changes^  or  in  muscular  motions^  or  both.  Supposing^ 
again^  that  there  is  no  hyperaemia  of  a  nervous  centre^  it 
will  still  happen  that  if  the  heart  propels  blood  to  it  with 
unusual  rapidity^  its  libero-motor  function  will  be  exalted. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system^  like  variations  of 
efficiency  follow  like  variations  of  circulation.  A  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  present,  caused  by  constriction  of 
the  vessels,  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  decreased  nervous 
impressibility  in  a  part  that  is  exposed  to  cold ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  comparative 
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slnggislmess  with  wUcli  the  muscles  of  tlie  part  respond  to 
motor  impxilses.  If  instead  of  local  lack  of  blood  there  is 
retardation  or  stoppage  of  the  local  current  of  bloody  the 
nerves  of  the  part  similarly  become  incapacitated  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree :  instance  the  blindness  that  results  from 
blocking  np  the  central  retinal  artery;  or  instance  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  impressibility  in  a  region  of  the  skin  that 
has  had  its   supplying  blood-vessel   tied.  Con- 

versely, excess  of  blood  aronnd  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres^ 
causes  unusual  excitability  of  them.  A  gentle  touch  on  the 
skin  in  its  normal  state^  sends  through  the  afferent  nerves  a 
disturbance  so  small  as  to  call  forth  from  the  central  organs 
scarcely  any  response;  but  where  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed^ 
a  like  touch  affects  them  so  much  that  the  disturbance^  when 
reflected  from  the  central  organs^  produces  a  start  of  the 
whole  body.  If  in  addition  to  local  excess  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  t^ere  is  an  accelerated  flow  of  bloody  a  still  greater 
exaltation  of  local  nervous  action  follows.  It  is  a  fiuniliar 
truth  that^  other  things  remaining  the  same^  an  inflamed 
part  is  made  more  irritable  by  anything  which  increases  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

§  29.  Nervous  action  depends  not  alone  on  the  quantity 
of  blood  supplied  but  also  on  its  quality-— on  the  proportion 
of  the  needful  elements  contained  by  it. 

Greneral  rather  than  special  warrant  must  suffice  for  this 
proposition.  Little  is  known  about  variations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood;  and  still  less  about  the  relations  between 
these  and  variations  of  nervous  activity.  That  a  blood 
greatly  impoverished^  as  in  dropsical  persons  (whose  tissues 
become  infiltrated  because  the  thin  serum  passes  too  easily 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries)^  is  accompanied  by  ener- 
vation, is  pretty  clear;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  a  blood  rich  in  the  constituents  of  nerve- 
substance^  renders  possible  a  great  evolution  of  nerve-force. 

But  there  is  indirect  evidence  serving  to  enforce  the  scanty 
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direct  evidence.  For  we  liaye  abnndaiit  proof  that  by  adding 
certain  matters  to  tlie  bloody  nnnsoal  amonnts  of  nerroos 
action  may  be  evoked.  Alcohol^  nitrons  oxide^  the  vegeto- 
alkalies^  and  other  stimnlants,  are  not^  indeed^  components 
of  nerve-snbstance ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  can  serve  in  place  of  components.  Probably  their  im- 
mediate infinence  is  that  of  setting  np  or  facilitating  the 
change  of  nerve- substance^  and  so  causing  unusual  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion.  But  by  showing  that  the 
supply  of  ])articular  substances  to  the  nervous  system  exalts 
nervous  activity^  they  make  it  more  manifest  that  nervous 
activity  must  partly  depend  on  tibie  supply  of  substances 
which  re-bdUd  nerve-tissue  as  fSast  as  action  disintegrates  it. 
We  must  not  omit  a  further  qualitative  character  of  a 
positive  kind.  The  blood  must  contain  ori^gen.  What  is 
the  special  action  of  oxygen — ^whetiier  it  is  a  direct  disinte- 
grant  of  the  tissues^  including  nerve-tissue;  or  whether  it 
simply  fiunUtates  by  its  presence  molecular  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  or  whether  it  serves  merely  to  combine 
with^  and  carry  away^  the  products  of  such  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  are  questions  about  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  oxygenated  blood.  And 
opinions  can  scarcely  differ  respecting  the  general  relation 
that  exists  between  the  degree  of  oxygenation  and  the  de- 
gree of  nervous  activity. 

§  30.  While^  for  tiie  maintenance  of  nervous  action^  it  is 
requisite  that  certain  matters  shall  be  present  in  the  bloody  it 
is  abo  requisite  that  certain  other  matters  shall  be  absent ; 
or,  to  speak  strictly,  that  they  shall  be  present  in  but  small 
proportions.  These  are  the  compounds  resulting  from  de- 
composition of  the  tissues — ^the  nervous  tissue  included.  The 
two  most  important  are  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 

If  the  eaJialation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  is  greatiy 
retarded,  lethargy  ensues:  disturbances  at  the  periphery 
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of  the  neryous  system  fail  to  call  forth  the  nsnal  responses. 
If  the  exhalation  is  completely  arrested,  complete  insensi- 
bility is  soon  produced ;  followed  quickly  by  arrest  of  the 
inferior  nervous  functions,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
functions.  And  these  effects  arise  still  more  rapidly  if  there 
is  an  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs,  instead 
of  an  arrested  excretion  of  the  carbonio  acid  internally 
generated. 

In  an  analogous  but  less  rapid  manner,  a  decrease  and 
final  stoppage  of  nervous  action  is  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion in  the  blood  of  urea,  or  of  those  nitrogenous  products 
represented  by  it.  If  the  kidneys  fail  to  peiform  their  func- 
tion, or  if  the  waste  nitrogenous  products  which  they  have 
separated  from  the  blood  are  prevented  from  escaping  out  of 
the  body,  and  are  re-absorbed;  there  results  a  nervous  in- 
action, ending  presently  in  coma  and  finally  in  death. 

§  31.  Such,  stated  as  fully  as  is  needful  here,  are  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  nervous  action.  QuaUfications  have  been 
passed  over;  and  much  evidence  has  been  omitted.  In 
summing  up  these  leading  facts  which  alone  concern  the 
psychologist,  we  may  vdth  advantage  observe  how  they 
harmonize  with  the  general  views  of  nerve-structure  and 
nerve-function  set  forth  in  foregoing  dbiapters.  All  these 
pre-requisites  to  nervous  action  obviously  admit  of  being 
grouped  as  pre-requisites  to  the  genesis  of  molecular 
motion,  and  pre-requisites  to  the  conveyance  of  molecular 
motion. 

That  molecular  motion  may  be  disengaged  there  must  bo 
decomposition;  and,  therefore,  for  the  discharge  of  molecular 
motion  to  be  maintained,  decomposition  must  be  facilitated. 
The  quantity  of  waste  being  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
force  evolved,  it  follows  that  the  nervous  system  requires 
a  good  supply,  and  quick  exchange;;  of  blood;  since  in  the 
blood  are  brought  Oxe  matters  that  favour  disintegration. 
SimUaxly  with   respiration,   considered    as    a   process    of 
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absorbing  that  o:i^£^  wUch  directly  or  indirectly  aids 
tlie  metamorpliosifl.  And  so  likewise  with  the  excre- 
tioii  of  those  waste  products  which  hinder  the  metamor- 
jdioeis.  Bat  perpetnal  waste  most  be  met  by 

perpetual  repair.  If  its  action  is  to  continue^  nervous  tissue 
must  be  re-composed  as  &st  as  it  is  decomposed.  Hence 
the  reason  why  there  is  needed  a  blood  that  is  rich  in  nerve- 
oonstituents.  Hence  the  fiu^  that  abundant  blood  must  be 
present  wherever  there  is  much  nervous  addon.  And  hence, 
also^  the  necessity  for  an  efficient  circulation  to  replace  by 
fresh  bloody  the  blood  that  has  been  used. 

Equally  well  do  the  several  conditions  essential  to  the 
transmission  of  nervous  disturbance^  conform  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  disturbance  transmitted  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
change.  For  if  it  is^  we  at  once  see  why  there  must  be 
not  merely  contact-continuity  of  nerve-fibre,  but  molecular 
continuity.  We  are  helped  to  understand  how  pressure,  by 
deranging  that  delicate  molecular  balance  which  makes 
possible  ihe  alternation  of  isomeric  states,  may  prevent 
the  passage  of  nervous  discharges.  And  we  are  supplied 
with  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  ihe  presence  of  freo* 
molecular  motion  or  heat,  is  needful  to  enable  a  nerve  con- 
tinuaDy  to  resume  its  fitness  for  conveying  a  wave  of  chauge. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  many  conditions  essential  to  nervous  action,  are  never 
all  fulfilled  at  one  time  in  the  same  degree,  but  are  usually 
fulfilled  in  various  degrees  and  combinations ;  and  that  by 
now  conspiring  and  now  conflicting,  they  produce  results 
that  are  complicated  and  often  perplexing.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, substances  which  directly  stimulate  the  nervous 
system,  are  usually  substances  which  retard  the  exchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs,  and  by  so  doing  depress  the  stato 
of  the  nervous  system;  and  these  conflicting  actions,  diffe- 
rent in  their  proportions  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times,  often  work  opposite 
effects,  or  work  first  one  effect  and  then  the  other.    Again, 
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riclmess  of  bloody  by  facflitating  higli  nutrition  of  nerve- 
centres^  conduces  to  nervous  activily.  Yet  there  is  a 
plethoric  state  which  is  not  nervously  active;  and  starva- 
tion, with  its  greatly  impoverished  blood,  has  a  phase  at 
which  delirium  sets  in,  in  consequence  of  the  unduly  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  nerve-centres.  Analogous  incongruities, 
too  numerous  to  specify  here,  continually  occur.  This  en- 
tanglement of  the  conditions  must  be  borne  in  mind  and 
allowed  for  in  each  casew 


CHAPTER  V. 

nX&TOTTS  STIHULATIOK  AND  KEBVOUS  DISCHABGB. 

§  32.  Erery  agent  capable  of  altering  the  molecular  state 
of  a  nerve^  causes  tibie  nerve  to  produce  the  particular  change 
which  it  habitually  produces.  Experiments  prove  that  each 
nerve  is  made  to  work  the  same  kind  of  effect  by  stimuli  of 
all  orders  ;  or^  to  speak  strictly^  it  is  found  that  the  effect  is 
of  the  same  kind  wherever  its  kind  renders  it  accessible  to 
observation. 

Thus^  if  an  exposed  end  of  a  nerve  which  goes  to  a 
muscle  is  roughly  touched^  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is 
eroded  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid^  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it 
is  galvanized^  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is  suddenly  heated^ 
still  the  muscle  contracts.  Similarly  with  a  vaso-motor 
nerve.  No  matter  whether  the  disturbing  agent  be  me- 
chanical^ chemical^  thermal,  or  electric,  there  results  at  the 
peripheral  extremily  a  like  change  in  the  state  of  the  ad- 
jacent arteries. 

An  allied  truth  is  that  whether  a  nerve  be  irritated  at  tibie 
end  which  normally  receives  the  disturbance,  or  whether  it 
be  irritated  at  some  place  between  this  and  the  organ  acted 
upon  by  it,  the  effects  wrought  are  alike-^in  nature,  at 
iksbj  if  not  in  degree.  As  already  said,  the  quantity  of 
change  set  up  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  through 
which  the  impulse  is  transmitted.    Bat  the  qtudity  of  this 
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cliange  remains  identical  be  tlie  stimnlns  applied  at  a  near 
point  or  a  remote  point. 

This  last  truths  equally  ydth  the  first,  harmonizes  with  the 
supposition  on  which  we  have  thus  far  proceeded.  If  the 
disturbance  that  travels  along  a  nerve  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
transformation,  the  kind  of  effect  produced  by  the  wave  at 
the  place  it  eventually  reaches,  will  be  the  same  whatever 
stimulus  set  it  up,  or  wherever  it  commenced. 

§  33.  Nerve  is  not  capable  of  continuous  stimulation  or 
continuous  discharge.  Persistent  action  of  whatever  kind 
on  a  nerve-termination  or  the  cut  end  of  a  nerve,  does  not 
produce  a  persistent  effect  on  the  connected  nerve-centre,  or 
on  the  connected  peripheral  organ. 

Supposing  the  nerve  supplying  some  muscle  lias  been  dis- 
sected out  and  cut  in  two ;  then,  if  the  exposed  part  be  sud- 
denly pressed  the  muscle  will  suddenly  contract;  but  main- 
tenance of  the  pressure  wiU  not  cause  maintenance  of  the 
contraction.  Or  if  this  nerve  is  made  part  of  an  electrio 
circuit,  then,  at  the  moment  of  completing  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  will  contract ;  but  its  contraction  is  only  momentary, 
and  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the  current  works  no 
visible  effect.  To  keep  up  muscular  contraction,  it  is  requi- 
site to  send  through  the  nerve  a  quick  succession  of  separate 
disturbances.  If  the  nerve  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
in  which  there  is  an  apparatus  for  breaking  and  completing 
the  circuit;  then,  at  each  completion  of  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  contracts ;  and  when  the  alternate  breaks  and  com- 
pletions follow  one  another  very  rapidly,  the  contraction  of 
the  musde  becomes  practically  persistent.  This  truth  is 
demonstrable  by  experiment  on  a  dead  firog,  and  also  by 
experiment  on  the  living  human  subject.  A  man  who 
grasps  the  two  metaUio  cylinders  forming  the  poles  of  a 
magneto-electric  machine,  cannot  leave  hold  of  the  cylinders 
when  the  intermittent  current  is  passed  through  his  arms. 
The  like  result  occurs  when  the  disturbances  are  mechanical 
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instead  of  electric  If  tlio  cat  end  of  a  motor  nerve  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rapid  series  of  taps^  the  muscle  it  supplies  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus.  ' 

The  &ct  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  consists  of 
snccessive  pulses^  is  one  of  great  significance.  We  shall 
find  hereafter  that  it  has  many  important  corollaries.  For 
the  present  it  will  suffice  to  observe  how  entirely  congruous 
it  is  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  we  have  thus  far  pro- 
ceeded. If  a  nervous  disturbance  travels  as  a  wave  of  mole- 
cular chaoge — ^if  this  wave  is  such  that  the  molecules  of 
nerve-substance  fall  from  one  of  their  isomeric  states  to  the 
other;  then^  having  fallen  in  passing  on  and  increasing  the 
pulse  or  shocks  they  remain  incapable  of  doing  anything 
more  until  they  have  resumed  their  previous  isomeric  state. 
Hence  the  very  nature  of  the  process  necessitates  the  inter- 
mittent character  of  nerve-action. 

§  34.  The  transmission  of  a  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  The  rate  of  transmission^  as 
measured  by  Professor  Helmholtz^  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  about  28  yards  per  second  to  32  yards  per  second. 
Difference  of  constitution  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
variation — a  variation  to  which  is  due  that  individual  pecu- 
liarity recognized  by  astronomers  in  what  they  call  "  the 
personal  equation.'^ 

This  peculiarity  affords  yet  another  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  a  nervous  discharge  is  a  wave  of  isomeric  trans- 
formation. If  the  disturbance  propagated  through  any 
series  of  molecules  is  one  that  does  not  permanently  change 
their  relative  positions ;  then  the  transfer  of  the  disturbance 
may  be  excessively  rapid^  because  the  amount  of  molecular 
momentum  to  be  generated  is  excessively  minute.  But  if  the 
iiolecules  have  to  be  transposed — ^if^  as  in  isomeric  transfor- 
matiouj  the  components  of  each  compound  molecule  have  their 
relative  positions  altered;  then  the  quantity  of  molecular 
momentum  generated  must  be  comparatively  very  large; 
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and  as  the  genesis  of  this  momentiun  takes  place  in  each 
molecnle  before  the  next  is  affected^  the  transfer  of  the 
disturbance  must  be  greatly  retarded.*!^ 

*  Perhiq^  too  mnoh  haa  already  been  aatd  respectmg  the  nature  of 
nenre-aotion.    Bat  before  finally  leaving  the  rabject^  I  moit  add  aome 
important  illoatrative  facta  that  have  oome  to  my  knowledge  while 
writing  thia  ohiq^ter.  They  are  oontained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gore»  pabliahed 
in  the  TnuuacUona  of  the  BoycU  Society  for  1858»  deacribing  the  aUotropio 
ehangea  nndergone  by  electro-deposited  antimony.     Antimony  ao  depo- 
sited assumes,  according  to  the  conditionsy  two  fmma — a  dark,  amoiphoaa» 
or  nnstable  form ;  and  a  grey,  crystalline^  or  stable  form.    When  a  mass  of 
the  amorphous  antimony  is  disturbed  at  one  end,  there  begins  a  change 
into  the  crystalline  antimony,  which  spreada  almost  instantly  throughout 
the  whole  mass,  with  great  erolution  of  heat    A  alight  tap  with  a  hard 
substance  suffices  to  initiate  this  transformation.     Touching  one  of  the 
angles  with  a  hot  body  equally  produces  the  effect.     And  it  is  also 
produced  by  an  electric  spark.     A  temperature  below  that  of  boiling 
water  sufficed  to  cause  the  change ;  and  Mr.  Gore  found  that  in  proportion 
as  the  whole  mass  was  raised  towards  this  temperature,  the  metamorphoaia, 
more  easily  set  up,  travelled  with  greater  rapidity.    When  a  copper  wire 
was  coated  with  a  film  of  this  amorphous  antimony,  the  allotropio  xhange 
progressed  along  it  at  a  rate  varying  from  12  to  30  feet  in  a  minute. 
Absorption  of  tiie  evolved  heat  by  the  copper  wire^  was  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  retardation  when  the  change  advanced  slowly ;  whence  it  follows 
that  were  none  of  the  disengaged  heat  allowed  to  escape^  the  wave  of 
change  would  travel  much  faster.     A  further  significant  fact  is  that 
when  this  transformation  was  propagated  through  some  amorphous  anti- 
mony that  had  been   previously  reduced  to   powder,  part   of  it  was 
oxidised — ^the  disturbauce  caused  by  the  allotropic  change  fnitifttH  '^homtcal 
change,  in  parts  of  the  substance  that  were  favourably  caroumstanced  for 
chemical  change.    See  then  the  parallelism.    We  have  the  transformation 
set  up  indifferently,  as  in  nerve^  by  mechanical  foroe^  heat>  electricity. 
We  have  it  facilitated,  as  in  nerve^  by  raised  temperature.    We  have  it 
travelling  from  end  to  end  of  a  mass  witii  a  velocity  which,  thopgh  far  less 
than  that  of  the  nerve-wave^  is  still  considerable    And  we  have  allotropio 
change  initiating  chemical  change,  just  as  we  concluded  that  iscmierio 
change  in  a  nerve-fibre  sets  up  chemical  change  in  a  nerve-vesicle.    Let 
me  not  omit  an  interpretation  of  nerve-structure^  which  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gore*s  experience  that  the  transmission  of  the  allotropio  change  is 
rapid  in  prc^rtion  as  the  evolved  heat  is  retained.    In  developed  ^«ini^l«^ 
nerve-fibres  are  surrounded  by  sheaths  of  medullary  matter ;  and  we  saw 
reasons  for  concluding  that  this  medullary  matter  is  an  insulator.    Now 
it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  white  or  fibrous  nerve-tissue,  is 
chemically  distinguished   from  grey  or   veaioular  nerve-tissue,  by  tha 
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§  85.  Allied  with  the  &LCb  that  a  nerve-distarbaiice  takes 
an  appreciable  time  to  travel  from  periphery  to  centre  or 
from  centre  to  periphery^  is  the  &ct  that  the  e£fect  produced 

prewDoe  in  Luge  quantity  of  a  sabstanoe  called  pratagan;  and  this  tab« 
stance  provoa  to  be  of  excesriyely  complex  composition — ^haa  a  mdeoole 
more  hi^^y  oompomided  than  any  other  known  molecnle.  Bat  in  pro- 
poftion  aa  moleoiilea  become  complex  and  larger  the  massea  formed  of 
them  become  bad  condncton  of  molecnlar  motion.  It  is  inferable,  then, 
that  the  awentisl  nerve-fibre  is  imbedded  in  a  snbstanoe  espedaUy  distin- 
goished  by  inability  to  absorb  the  molecnlar  motion  disengaged  daring  the 
isomeric  change  of  the  nenre-fibre. 

I  have  hitherto  passed  over  withont  remark,  the  hypothesis  at  one  time 
corrent,  and  still  snrviving  in  some  minds^  that  the  nervoos  force  is  either 
electridty  or  some  form  of  force  allied  to  it  In  addition  to  the  many 
foregoing  reasons  for  adopting  another  hypothesis,  it  may  be  well  to  set 
down  here  the  reasons  for  reacting  this.  The  hig^iest  rate  of  the  nervoas 
disehaigs  is  some  32  yards  per  second.  The  electric  discharge  travels  at 
the  rate  of  280,000  miles  per  second.  The  one  velocity  is  thos  nearly  ** 
16^000,000  times  the  other.  That  a  force  allied  to  the  electric  shonld  have 
a  velootty  so  enonnoasly  different^  seems  very  nnlikely.  Again,  an  electric 
eorxent^  so  long  aa  its  aoorce  ii  nnexhansted  and  the  drcait  onbroken, 
is  a  continaona  onrrent ;  bat  the  nerve-carrent  ii  not  continaoas.  Hoice 
if  the  nerve-force  ii  of  a  kind  allied  to  the  electric,  its  mode  of  alliance  is 
qoite  exceptional ;  for  the  other  allied  forces,  heat,  lights  and  magnetism, 
are  not  intermittenti  Once  more^  nervoas  transnussion  is  facilitated  by 
heat;  wheraas  heat  is  an  obstacle  to  electric  transmission,  and  diminishes 
or  destroys  magnetio  action.  The  fact  ii  that  bat  for  the  acddaital 
ofaaervatioa  of  Galvani,  the  saspioion  that  the  nerve-force  is  electric  or 
qoasi-electiic^  woold  probably  never  have  been  entertained ;  and  it  shoold 
have  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  waa  foand  that  other  distarbing  agents, 
phjvical  and  chemical,  work  jast  the  same  effects.  The  conception  has, 
indeed,  been  kept  alive  by  the  discovery  that  electricity  is  generated  by 
certain  fiahea.  Bat  the  sapposed  sapport  is  wholly  imaginary.  If  beoaase 
the  Torpedo  evolves  electricity  by  the  help  of  nerves  ramifying  throagh  its 
electric  organ,  it  ii  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  is  electricity ;  it  may  in 
like  manner  be  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  ii  aensible  motion,  becaase  it 
generates  sensible  motion  in  masdes.  Bat,  it  may  be  aaked,  do  not  the 
experiments  of  Dn  Bois-Beymond  yield  sapport  to  the  hypothesis?  A 
very  doabtfol  sapport  I  think.  The  phenomena  he  dessribes  may  well 
be  merely  incidental  accompaniments  of  actions  that  are  in  themselves 
neither  electric  nor  qaasi-electric.  The  trath  that  both  molar  and 
molecnlar  changea  in  the  distribution  of  matter  habitoally  destroy  the 
electrio  eqoilibrinm,  woald  be  a  saffident  general  jastification  for  this 
bdisL    Bat  there  is  a  special  justification.    Direct  proof  exiits  that  the 
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at  {he  centre  or  at  tlie  periphery  lasts  an  appreciable 
time.  That  muscular  contraction  is  continuous  though  the 
stimulus  is  intermittent^  goes  to  show  this.  The  genesis 
of  molecular  modification  in  muscle  by  the  molecular  modi- 
fication in  the  nerve-fibres  permeating  it^  has  a  duration 
that  bridges  the  interval  between  each  pulse  of  stimulus 
and  the  next.  *  We  have  no  direct  proof  that  a  like  con- 
tinuity of  state  results  from  the  successive  waves  propa- 
gated to  a  nerve-centre;  for  the  actions  of  which  nerve- 
centres  are  the  seats  are  not  objectively  perceptible.  But 
we  shall  presently  find  abundant  indirect  proof  that  these 
changes  aJso  last  for  measurable  periods. 

This  general  truths  like  its  predecessor^  may  be  regarded 
as  a  corollary  from  what  has  gone  before.  The  transforma- 
tions classed  as  chemical  take  timCj  equally  with  those 
classed  as  isomeric  It  is  true  that  explosions  due  to 
chemical  action  are  what  we  call  instantaneous  (a  descrip- 
tion of  them  which  is  not,  however,  scientifically  accurate ; 
as  may  be  perceived  when  the  matter  exploded  is  of  con- 
particular  kind  of  molecular  cliange  we  have  tappoeed  to  take  place  in 
nerve^  and  in  mnide,  is  adequate  to  produce  the  phenomena  obtenred  by 
Dn  Boia-Eeymond.  Mr.  Gore  found  that  if  a  copper-wire,  coated  with 
amorphoua  antimony,  fonned  part  of  an  electric  cirouit»  it  happened  that 
whoiever  the  aDotropic  change  propagated  along  the  antimony  atopped,  the 
galvanometer-needle  was  deflected.  Now,  since  during  the  maintenance  of 
a  muscular  contraction,  nerve-pulses  are  continually  arriving  and  ceasing, 
and  the  muscular  fibres  (never  all  in  action  together)  are  at  every  instant 
some  of  them  contracting  and  some  relaxing;  it  follows  that  there  will  be  a 
suooeasion  of  stoppages  of  isomeric  changes.  Oonsequentiy  there  will  be  a 
maintenance  of  deflection  in  the  galvanometer  if  a  contracted  musde  forms 
part  of  the  electric  circuit. 

[Since  this  note  has  been  in  type,  I  have  referred  to  thcr  lecture  delivered 
by  M.  Du  Boi8*Beymond  at  the  Boyal  Institution  on  April  18,  1866, 
*'0n  the  Tkne  rtquired  /or  the  Tranemission  qf  Voiithn  and  Seneaikm 
through  the  Nerves,**  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  one  of  the  statemoits 
above  made ;  and  I  find  that  at  the  dose  of  thki  lecture  he  goes  a  long  way 
towards  abandoning  his  hypothesis.  Though  he  says  **  it  would  be  rash,  as 
the  matter  stands,  entirely  to  dismiss  the  notion  of  electricity  being  con- 
cerned ;"  and  though  he  dcetchee  out  a  theoiy  of  nerve-compositioin  such  as 
makes  it  conceivable  that  an  electric  disturbance  might  travel  along  a  nerve 
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Biderable  bulk).  Bat  explosions  occur  only  in  those  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  el^nents  concerned  are  either^  as  in 
detonating  componnds^  distributed  among  one  another 
molecnlarlj^  or^  as  in  gunpowder^  with  minute  intimacy. 
In  ordinaiy  cases^  where  •sensible  masses  of  the  elements 
concerned  are  external  to  one  another^  the  chemical  actions^ 
limited  to  the  sorfitces  of  contactj  proceed  with  compara- 
tive slowness.  Now  the  granular  protoplasm  contained 
in  and  around  nerye-yesioles^  formSj  with  its  permeating 
liquids  and  the  blood  in  adjacent  capillaries^  a  mass  of 
which  the  components  are  but  imperfectly  interfused;  and 
therefore  a  chemical  change  cannot  pass  through  it  in- 
stantly. Hence  between  the  reception  of  a  pulse  of  mole- 
cular motion  by  a  nerre-centre^  and  the  emission  of  a  gush 
of  molecular  motion^  or  discharge^  some  little  time  must 
elapse. 

§  86.  If  a  nerve-centre  that  receives  a  stimulus  through 
an  incoming  nerve^  undergoes  a  chemical  change  and  sends 

at  Hie  obterred  rate  (basmg  this,  however,  on  the  gratnitons  aasump* 
tkm  that  the  molecnlea  of  nenre-matter  have  north  and  aonth  poles) ;  yet 
he  admits  that  much  evidence  pointe  another  way.  He  says  that  "to 
identify  it  (the  nervoos  agent)  witii  the  electric  eorrent  as  it  circnlates  in  a 
telegraph-wire  must  appear  hopeless,  even  if  a  circuit,  such  as  wonld  be 
neoessaxy  for  the  supposed  nerve  current  to  circulate  in,  were  anatomically 
demonstrated.  Thus  to  the  other  aigumenta  against  this  view  of  the 
nervoos  agent — that  the  resistance  of  the  nerve-tubes  would  be  far  too 
,  great  for  any  battery  to  send  an  available  current  through  them— that  the 
physiological  insulation  of  the  nerve-tubes  from  each  other  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain— that  the  effect  of  ligature  or  ol  cutting  the  nerve  and 
eaosing  its  ends  to  meet  again,  would  be  equally  obscure— to  these  aigu- 
ments^  unansweraUe  as  they  are  in  themselves,  the  re^  rches  sketched  in 
this  lecture  have  added  corroborative  evidence  of  the  hi^^est  order.  What 
we  have  termed  the  nervous  agents  if  we  look  upon  its  very  small  velocity, 
in  all  probability  is  some  internal  motion,  perhaps  even  some  chemical 
diangs^  of  the  substance  itself  contained  in  the  nerve-tubes^  spreading  along 
the  tnbes^  according  to  the  speaker's  experiments,  both  ways  from  any 
point  where  the  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed;  being  capable  of  an 
almost  infinite  ntmiber  6f  variations  or  gradfvtions,  and  of  so  peculiar  a 
eharacter  as  to  require  the  unimpaired  oonditian  ol  the  nervous  stmotura"] 
& 
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a  discharge  along  oat-going  ner7es^  it  therenpon  beoomea 
less  capable  of  emitting  sucli  discharges  in  response  to  sack 
stimuli.  The  quantity  of  molecular  motion  locked  up  in  a 
nerve-centre^  is  measured  by  the  contained  quantity  of 
imstable  nerve-matter;  and  decomposition  of  that  part  of 
the  unstable  nerve-matter  which  was  most  favourably 
placed  for  being  acted  on^  leaves  not  only  a  diminished 
quantity  but  a  quantity  that  is  less  favourably  placed  for 
being  acted  on— leaves^  therefore^  a  decreased  readiness  to 
undergo  change  when  disturbedj  as  well  as  a  decreased 
stock  of  molecular  motion  to  be  liberated.  Consequently, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  every  excitation  of  a 
nerve-centre  reduces,  for  a  time,  its  impressibility  and  its 
energy. 

This  temporary  enfeeblement  of  a  nerve-centre,  when 
caused  by  moderate  action,  is  inconspicuous.  The  disinte- 
grated mass  quickly  re-integ^tes  itself  from  the  materials 
brought  by  the  blood.  But  if  the  stimulation  and  con- 
sequent discharge  are  violent,  or  if  stimulations  and  dis- 
charges are  repeated  very  rapidly,  then  repair  falls  so  far  in 
arrear  of  waste  that  partial  or  entire  incapacity  of  the 
nerve-centre  results.  All  its  unstable  substance  within 
easy  reach  of  in-coming  disturbances  has  been  decomposed; 
leaving  such  part  only  of  its  unstable  substance  as  is  most 
removed  from  disturbances,  and  can  be  afifected  only  by 
excessive  ones.  A  well-known  experiment  on  the  vaso* 
motor  system  of  a  frog,  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  If  a^ 
frig's  foot  be  placed  under  a  microscope,  and  so  adjusted 
that  the  arteries  ramifying  through  the  transparent  mem- 
brane between  the  toes  are  brought  into  view,  then,  if  a 
powerful  irritant  be  applied  to  this  membrane,  the  first  re- 
sult observed  is  that  these  arteries  are  violently  constricted 
—•the  strong  impression  conveyed  to  the  vaso-motor  centres 
there  liberates  an  excessive  discharge  along  the  fibres 
supplying  these  arteries,  causing  spasmodic  contractions  of 
their  muscular  coats.     The  second  result  is  that  these 
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arteries  dilate :  losing  Hkeir  normal  contractiliiy  they 
become  distended  with  bloody  and  the  part  is^  as  we  say^ 
congested.  That  this  is  due  to  extreme  prostration  or  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  yaso-motor  centre^  has  been  clearly 
proved;  for  if  the  nerve-tronk  containing  the  vaso-motor 
fibres  be  dissected  out  and  artificially  irritated^  the  dilated 
arteries  instantly  contract.  How  a  nerve-centre  may  be 
prostrated  by  a  rapid  succession  of  moderate  stimuli  and 
discharges^  instead  of  by  one  violent  stimulus  and  discharge^ 
is  shown  by  the  &miliar  effect  of  Motion  on  the  human  skin. 
A  single  moderate  rub  causes  only  a  slight  reflex  action  on 
its  vessels^  and  leaves  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  ready  to 
act  airesh  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  power.  But  a 
series  of  rubs  is  followed  by  temporary  congestion  of  the 
vessels :  it  is  some  little  time  before  the  vaso-motor  centre 
r^ains  its  full  control  over  them.  And  if  the  skin  be 
continuously  chafed^  the  excessive  waste  and  debility  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre  entail  that  enduring  redness  called 
congestion.  Those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  con- 
cerned in  muscular  action^  daily  illustrate  the  same  general 
relation.  Fatigue  is  a  state  in  which  the  ability  to  generate 
motion  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  long-continued 
genesis  of  motion;  and  every  tired  horse  showSj  by  the 
small  response  he  makes  to  a  cut  of  the  whip^  that  a  more 
violent  impulse  must  be  propagated  to  the  nerve-centres  to 
cause  the  ordinary  evolution  of  nervous  energy. 

Irregularities  in  the  manifestation  of  this  truths  are  due  to 
that  entanglement  of  the  conditions  which  was  indicated  at 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  It  frequently  happens^  for 
instance^  that  after  performing  its  function  for  some  time^ 
a  nerve-centre  responds  to  the  demands  on  it  better  than  at 
first — ^a  fact  apparently  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  con- 
:lusion.  But  this  conclusion  supposes  all  the  circumstances 
to  have  remained  the  same;  and  in  such  cases  they  have  not 
remained  the  same.  There  has  been  an  exaltation  of  the 
heart's  action,  or  a  local  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  or 
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a  more  rapid  aeration  of  bloody  or  all  of  these.  When  eveiy 
appliance  wHcli  farthers  the  disintegration  and  re-integra- 
tion of  a  nerve-centre^  has  been  brought  into  full  plajj  both 
waste  and  repair  go  on  fisister;  and  there  resnlt  greater 
impressibility  and  energy  than  when  the  previonsly-annsed 
centre  contained  but  little  blood  langoidly  circulating. 

§  37.  Were  Life  uniform  in  its  rate— ^were  terrestrial  con- 
ditions such  that  actions  of  all  kinds  could  be  performed  as 
readily  at  one  time  as  at  another,  repair  and  waste  of  all 
organs,  including  nervous  organs,  would  have  to  keep  an  ap- 
proximately-even pace,  one  with  the  other.  But  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  entails  an  alternation  of  greater  and  less 
&cility  for  actions ;  and  there  has  resulted,  in  organisms  an 
adapted  alternation  in  the  relative  rates  of  waste  and  repair. 
The  adaptation  is  manifestly  due  to  survival  of  the  fittest. 
An  animal  so  constituted  that  waste  and  repair  were  balanced 
from  moment  to  moment  throughout  the  tweniy-four  hours, 
would,  other  things  equal,  be  overcome  by  an  enemy  or 
competitor  that  could  evolve  greater  energy  during  the 
hours  when  light  facilitates  action,  at  the  expense  of  being 
less  ener^tic  during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  concealment. 
Hence  there  has  necessarily  established  itself  that  rhythmical 
variation  in  nervous  activity,  which  we  see  in  sleep  and 
waking.  Let  us  observe  how  these  are  interpretable,  the 
one  as  a  state  of  the  nervous  centres  in  which  waste  has  got 
considerably  in  excess  of  repair,  and  the  other  as  a  state  in 
which  repair  has  made  up  for  previous  excess  of  waste. 

Confining  ourselves  to  persons  whose  functional  rhythms 
have  not  been  deranged  by  undue  excitements,  we  see  that 
after  some  sitxeen  or  eighteen  hours  of  sustained  impressi- 
bility and  energy,  there  is  a  diminished  readiness  to  respond 
to  stimuli  that  &M  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  surface  of  the  body 
at  large;  and  presently  this  becomes  so  pronounced  that 
loud  sounds  and  the  irritations  produced  by  strained  atti* 
tudes,  fail  to  evoke  movements.    When  great  exertion  has 
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1)een  gone  throngh,  or  ssThem.  preyioos  intervals  of  sleep 
Iiave  been  omitted^  the  decrease  of  impressibility  is  snch 
that  tickling  the  nostrils  or  pinching  the  skin  does  nothing 
more  than  caose,  perhaps^  a  reflex  start.  This  change^  so 
marked  and  often  so  rapidly  established^  seems  greater  than 
the  alleged  canse  can  produce ;  but  it  is  folly  aocoonted  for 
when  we  include  an  indirect  effect  of  this  cause.  The  waste 
of  the  nerve-centres  having  become  snch  that  the  stimuli 
received  firom  the  external  world  no  longer  suffice  to  call 
forth  from  them  adequate  discharges^  there  results  a  di- 
minished impulse  to  those  internal  organs  which  subserve 
nervous  activity,  including,  more  especially,  the  heart. 
Consequently  the  nerve-centres,  already  working  feebly, 
are  supplied  with  less  blood  and  begin  to  work  more  feebly — 
respond  still  less  to  impressions,  and  discharge  still  less  to 
the  heart.  And  so  the  two  act  and  re-act  until  there  is 
reached  this  state  of  profound  unimpressibility  and  inactivity. 

Between  this  state  and  the  waking  state,  the  essential 
distinction  is  a  great  reduction  of  waste.  Certainly  in  some 
nervous  centres  and  probably  in  all,  waste  does  not  abso- 
lutely cease :  there  continue  those  emissions  of  force  which 
keep  up  the  vital  processes ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  unlikely  that 
there  is  ever  an  entire  stoppage  of  those  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  highest  centres.  But  the  rate  of  waste  fiedls  so 
low  that  the  rate  of  repair  exceeds  it.  It  is  not  that  during 
the  period  of  activity  waste  goes  on  without  repair,  while 
during  the  period  of  inactivity  repair  goes  on  without  waste ; 
for  the  two  always  go  on  together.  Very  possibly — ^probably 
even — ^repair  is  as  rapid  during  the  day  as  during  the  night : 
perhaps  even  more  rapid ;  for  the  blood  is  on  the  average 
richer  and  circulates  fisbster.  But  during  the  day  the  loss  is 
greater  than  the  gain,  whereas  during  the  night  the  gain  is 
diminished  by  scarcely  any  loss.  Hence  results  accumula- 
tion :  «there  is  a  restoration  of  the  nerve-tissue  to  its  state  of 
integrity. 

In  the  course  of  some  hours  this  restoration  begins  to 
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silow  its  effects  in  retnmiiig  impressibility.  While  in 
sleepiness  we  see  a  decreasing  readiness  to  respond  to  ex- 
temal  stimnli,  the  approach  to  a  waking  state  is  character* 
ized  by  an  increasing  readiness  to  respond  to  external  stimuli. 
Thronghont  the  period  of  quiescence  the  afferent  nerves 
remain  subject  to  incident  forces.  The  pressure  of  the  body 
on  the  bed  affects  some  of  them,  and  others  are  affected  by 
the  toucli  of  the  bed-clothes ;  degrees  of  heat  a  little  aboye 
or  below  the  average,  act  on  others ;  and  yet  others  receive 
sonorous  vibrations  constantly  occurring.  But  whereas 
sleep  results  because  the  centres  worn  by  action  become 
less  and  less  sensitive  to  these  stimuli,  waking  results 
because  the  centres  repaired  during  rest  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  them.  The  strains  of  muscles  and  liga* 
ments  which  during  the  first  part  of  the  night  hSl  to  cause 
changes  of  attitude,  cause  such  changes  towards  moru- 
ing.  The  amount  of  light  that  traverses  the  eye-lids  pre- 
sently suffices  to  call  forth  movements.  Some  slight  noise 
which,  hours  before,  would  have  had  no  effect,  now  produces 
a  start.  Even  in  the  absence  of  external  stimuU  (which, 
howeyer,  can  neyer  be  absent)  there  are  the  stimuli  from  the 
viscera,  and  especially  from  the  alimentary  canal:  an  empty 
stomach  eventually  sends  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
enough  disturbance  to  end  the  quiescent  state.  The  longer 
repair  goes  on  unopposed  by  appreciable  waste,  the  greater 
must  become  the  instability  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  the 
greater  their  readiness  to  act;  so  that  there  must  at  length 
come  a  time  when  the  slightest  impressions  will  produce 
motions.  Such  impressions,  however  slight,  are  necessary 
antecedents.  The  re-integrated  nervf -centres  do  not  resume 
their  activity  until  an  impulse  arriving  from  the  periphery 
overthrows  some  of  their  molecules.  Evidence  of  Hiis  is 
furnished  to  most  every  morning.  On  awakening  from 
refreshing  sleep,  there  commonly  occurs  an  inyoluntary 
stretching  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body ;  showmg  an 
immense  undirected  motor  discharge.    But  this  is  not  the 
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initial  fact.  No  one  awakes  to  find  Mmself  then  and  there 
stretching;  which  might  happen  were  the  discharge  spon- 
taneons.  It  comes  ^fter  those  stronger  distnrbances  that 
are  propagated  to  the  centres^  as  soon  as  some  slight  distur- 
bance has  led  to  the  slight  moyements  that  accompany 
waking.  A  trifling  sonnd  canses  opening  of  the  eyes  and 
a  torn  of  the  head.  Thereupon  follow  vivid  impressions 
through  the  eyes^  through  the  skin  that  rubs  against  the 
bed-dothesj  and  through  the  muscles  that  set  up  the 
movements.  And  a  relatively-large  aggregate  of  stimuli 
being  sent  firom  the  periphery^  there  results  this  relatively 
large  gush  of  motor  excitement. 

On  pursuing  the  argument  we  may  understand  why  the 
eneigies  continue  to  rise  for  some  time  after  awaking. 
We  saw  that  when  once  sleepiness  has  commenced^  it 
increases  because  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  centres  tail 
in  their  discharges^  the  hearty  losing  part  of  its  stimulus, 
begins  to  flag,  and  that  the  flagging  of  the  heart  leads  to  a 
greater  inertness  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  re-acts  as 
before.  Conversely,  it  will  here  be  manifest  that  when  the 
nerve-centres,  repaired  by  sleep,  become  again  ready  for 
discharging  with  vigour,  tiiere  take  place  an  action  and  re- 
action which  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  pulsations  on  awak- 
ing are  comparatively  feeble.  As  soon  as  stimuU  begin  to  be 
received  through  the  sensory  organs,  and  the  discharges  of 
the  nerve-centres  are  renewed,  tbd  heart  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  these  and  acts  more  vigorously.  By  so  doing  it  supplies 
the  nerve-centres  with  more  blood  in  quicker  gushes.  A 
greater  nervous  discharge  is  thereby  made  possible,  which 
again,  among  other  results,  exalts  the  heart's  action.  And 
so  the  mutual  aid  goes  on :  the  greatest  nervous  vigour 
being  reached  when  the  vascular  activity  has  been  still 
further  raised  by  a  meal,  and  the  blood  has  been  enriched 
l^  the  absorbed  materials. 

§  38.  Ab  implied  by  much  that  has  gone  beforOj  and  as 
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especially  implied  by  the  last  section^  neryous  slimtilatioii 
and  nervous  discliaTge  Iiaye  always  both  special  and  general 
results.  Beyond  the  primary  and  definite  effect  wrought  on. 
a  particular  part  by  a  particular  impression^  there  are  in 
every  case  secondaryand  indefinite  effects  diffused  through  the 
whole  nervous  system^  and  by  it  through  the  body  at  large. 
It  was  pointed  out  (§§  10^  11)  that  the  simplest  nerve-centre 
puts  in  relation  not  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  alone;  but 
that  through  other  fibres,  commissural  and  centripetal^  con- 
nections are  made  between  it  and  other  nerve-centres  of  the 
same  grade  and  of  a  higher  grade.  Further,  we  saw  that 
when  such  a  nerve-centre  is  excited  ilux)ugh  an  afferent 
nerve,  the  disengaged  molecular  motion  does  not  escape 
wholly  along  one  or  more  efferent  nerves ;  but  that  part  of 
it,  pi*opagated  to  higher  centres,  there  sets  up  supplement 
tary  cjianges.  The  diffusion  does  not  stop  here— remoter 
parts  are  reached;  and  thus  the  disturbance  of  a  single 
nerve-fibre,  if  at  all  considerable,  reverberates  throughout 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  affects  all  the  functions  con- 
trolled by  it.  Digging  a  pin  into  the  foot  may  cause  a  con- 
vulsive contraction  not  of  the  leg-muscles  only,  but  of 
many  other  muscles  throughout  the  body.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  alter  the  rate  of  pulsation,  and  send  waves  of 
constriction  along  the  arteries.  The  excreting  structures 
of  the  skin  may  be  so  affected  that  a  burst  of  perspiration 
results ;  and  the  actions  going  on  throughout  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  deranged.  Such  reverberations,  which  become 
conspicuous  when  the  disturbances  are  decided,  take  place 
also  when  they  are  slight.  A  more  vivid  light,  causing 
as  it  does  stronger  pulses  of  change  through  the  optic  nerve, 
increases  the  rate  of  respiration ;  and  doubtless  the  other 
vital  functions  are  simultaneously  exalted.  So  that  each 
nervous  impression,  beyond  a  direct  response  in  the  shape 
of  increased  action  from  one  or  more  organs,  calls  forth  an 
indirect  response  in  the  shape  of  increased  action  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 
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Bemembering  that  every  instant  the  distorbance  thns 
ediomg  throughout  all  passages  of  the  nervous  system  is 
not  solitary^  but  that  there  are  many  such  disturbances^  here 
arising  from  pressure  there  from  touch,  in  this  place  pro- 
duced by  sound  and  in  that  by  light,  at  one  part  by 
muscular  strain  and  at  another  by  heat  or  cold;  it  will  be 
manifi^  that,  besides  the  few  distinct  waves  of  nervous 
change  working  their  distinct  effects,  there  are  multitudinous 
indistinct  waves,  secondary  and  tertiary,  travelling  in  all 
directions  working  their  indistinct  effects. 

§  39.  Since  such  reflected  and  re-reflected  disturbances 
everywhere  act  as  stimuli,  we  must  regard  the  entire 
nervous  system  as  at  all  times  discharging  itself*  The 
unstable  molecules  of  its  centres,  exposed  to  this  confused 
reverberation,  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  wherever  a 
concurrence  of  small  waves  makes  the  local  agitation  con* 
siderable ;  and  the  molecular  motion  thereupon  disengaged, 
adds  to  the  centrifugal  gush  perpetually  going  on.  Rightly 
to  conceive  nervous  action  then,  we  must  think  of  the  con- 
spicuous emissions  of  force  from  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  that  are  strongly  disturbed,  as  standing  out  fit>m 
a  vague  back-ground  of  inconspicuous  emissions  fit)m  the 
whole  nervous  system,  which  is  slightly  disturbed. 

To  this  general  nervous  disturbance  with  its  consequent 
general  discharge,  is  probably  due  a  certain  general  action 
of  the  motor  organs.  No  muscles  are  ever  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest.  What  we  distinguish  as  muscular  motion 
is  produced  by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles  than 
of  others.  The  others,  however,  are  all  slightly  contracted ; 
and  would  severally  produce  motion  were  they  not  balanced 
or  out-balanced  by  their  antagonist  muscles.  This  per- 
vading activity  of  the  muscles  is  called  their  tonic  state. 
And  while  we  regard  particular  contractions  as  the  results 
of  particular  nervous  discharges,  we  have  good  reasons  for 
concluding  that   this  universal   contraction  is  the  result 
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of  the  nniyersal  nervous  discliarge.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them.  Sleep^  as  above  explained^  implies  dimi- 

nished nervoos  discharge^  special  and  general.  A  dimi- 
nution of  the  general  discharge  ought^  then,  to  be  shown 
in  a  decrease  of  the  tonic  contraction.  It  is  so  shown. 
Falling  asleep  is  accompanied  by  muscular  relaxation: 
though  previously  the  attitude  was  such  that  no  effort 
seemed  requisite  to  maintain  it  ;  yet  that  there  was 
some  muscular  strain,  and  that  it  has  suddenly  become 
less,  is  proved  by  the  sliding  down  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  head,  to  a  more  stable  position.  Certain  dis- 

orders, as  palsy,  yield  further  proof.  The  flexors  and 
extensors  which,  when  duly  contracted,  serve  by  their 
balanced  antagonism  to  hold  a  limb  steady,  cease  to  do  this 
when  the  general  nervous  discharge  is  not  great  enough  to 
keep  them  and  all  other  muscles  braced  up :  in  default  of 
sufficient  stimulus  for  both,  now  one  set  and  now  the  other 
fails  to  put  the  due  check  on  its  opponent.  That  such 
shakings  are  so  caused,  we  see  clearly  in  persons  debilitated 
by  over-stimulation;  for  in  them  this  symptom  may  be 
temporarily  mitigated,  or  almost  cured,  by  temporarily  iiP- 
creasing  the  general  nervous  discharge.  The  drunkard  who 
early  in  the  day  cannot  lift  his  glass  without  spilling  the 
contents,  is  able  to  do  this  after  his  brain  has  been  excited 
by  the  usual  doses  of  alcohol. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  muscles  alone  on  which  this  con- 
tinuous centrifugal  gush  is  expended.  Through  the  inter- 
mediation of  nerves  connecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
with  the  sympathetic  system,  the  viscera  receive  their  share 
of  it.  Hence  the  overflow  of  nervous  energy  which,  without 
special  solicitations,  difiuses  itself  throughout  the  motor 
structures,  giving  elasticity  to  the  step,  and  producing  the 
concave  bend  of  the  back,  the  opened-out  shoulders,  the 
raised  head,  &c.,  has,  for  its  simultaneous  results,  an 
accelerated  circulation,  an  invigorated  digestion,  and  an 
exaltation  of  the  vital  processes  at  large. 
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§  40.  Briefly  reviewed  from  a  somewhat  different  stand- 
pointy  the  following  are  the  leading  &cbs  wUcli  it  concerns 
us  to  remember. 

Nervous  stimulations  and  discharges  consist  of  waves  of 
molecular  change^  that  chase  one  another  rapidly  through 
nerve-fibres.  The  stimulus  or  discharge  formed  of  such 
wavesj  arises  at  some  place  where  unstable  nerve*substance 
has  been  disturbed;  and  is  the  same  no  matter  what  agent 
caused  the  disturbance.  The  successive  waves  severally 
travel  with  a  velocity  which^  though  considerable  compared 
with  ordinary  sensible  motions,  is  extremely  slow  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  transmitted  molecular  motions.  And  each 
set  of  waves,  while  itself  caused  by  the  decompositien  of 
unstable  nerve-matter,  is  a  means  of  decomposing  other 
unstable  nerve-matter :  so  generating  further  and  often 
stronger  sets  of  waves,  which  similarly  chase  one  another 
into  many  and  distant  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  is  a  triple  rhythm  in  these  nervous  stimulations 
and  discharges— each  form  of  rhythm  being  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  incapacity  for  action  which  an  action  produces.  We 
have  seen  that  every  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  passing 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  entails  on  it  a  momentary  unfitness  to 
conv^  another  wave;  and  that  it  recovers  its  fitness  only 
when  its  lost  molecular  motion  has  been  replaced  and  its 
unstable  state  thus  restored.  We  have  also  seen  that  any 
XX)rtion  of  grey  matter  in  a  nerve-centre,  which  having  been 
disturbed  and  partially  decomposed  has  emitted  a  shock  of 
molecular  change,  is  proportionately  incapacitated ;  and  that 
it  recovers  its  original  ability  only  as  fast  as  it  re-integrates 
itself  firom  the  materials  brought  by  the  blood.  And  then 
there  comes  the  further  rhythm  constituted  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  sleep  and  waking — a  rhythm  having  the  same  origin 
as  the  last,  and  being  supplementary  to  it. 

The  remaining  truth  which  we  have  contemplated  is  that 
each  special  stimulation  and  the  special  discharge  produced 
by  it,  do  not  together  form  the  whole  of  every  nervous  act ; 
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but  that  there  is  always  an  accompanying  general  stimnla- 
tion  and  general  discharge.  Every  part  of  the  nervous 
system  is  every  instant  traversed  by  waves  of  mole- 
cular change—here  strong  and  here  feeble.  There  is  a 
universal  reverberation  of  secondary  waves  induced  by 
the  stronger  primary  waves^  now  arising  in  this  place  and 
now  in  that;  and  each  nervous  act  thus  helps  to  excite  the 
general  vital  processes  while  it  achieves  some  particular 
vital  process.  The  recognition  of  this  &ct  discloses  a  much 
closer  kinship  between  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  organic  functions  at  large^  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Though  unlike  the  pulses  of  the  blood  in  many 
respSctSj  these  pulses  of  molecular  motion  are  like  them 
in  being  perpetually  generated  and  diffused  throughout  the 
body ;  and  they  are  also  like  them  in  this^  that  the  cen- 
tripetal waves  are  comparatively  feeble  while  the  centrifugal 
waves  are  comparatively  strong.  To  which  analogies  must 
be  added  the  no  less  striking  one,  that  the  performance  of 
its  office  by  every  part  of  the  body,  down  even  to  the 
smallest^  just  as  much  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of 
nervous  energy  as  it  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of  blood. 


CHAPTER   YI 

iESTHO-PHTSIOLOGT.  ♦ 

§  41.  ThroagHout  the  foregoing  cliapters  nervous  pheno- 
mena have  been  formulated  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion. 
If  from  time  to  time  the  phrases  used  have  tacitly  referred 
to  another  aspect  of  nervous  phenomena^  the  tacit  references 
have  formed  no  parts  of  the  propositions  set  down ;  but  have 

• 

*  This  new  word  will  pootibly  be  coodenmed  as  not  legitimately  com- 
poanded.    The  objection  that  tiie  root  from  whioh  its  prefix  is  derired,  is 
shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  admits,  I  am  told,  of  a  satisfactoxy  answer  : 
from  the  proximate  root,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  ori;^;inal  root,  which, 
following  the  Ckeek  method  of  forming  derivatives,  would  admit  of  the 
required  modificatioiu    But  to  the  criticism  that  the  word  involves  the 
logical  inconsistency  of  uniting  a  verb  with  a  noun,  there  is  no  such  suffi- 
cient answer.    Keverthelesfl^  I  deliberately  adopt  JEslho-phyMogy  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  cumbrous  and  cacophonous  JEsth6tv^hynology,     A 
progressive  integration  by  which  the  originaUy-disttnot  and  numerous  parts 
of  eomponnd  words  become  fused  together,  blurred,  and  some  of  them  lost, 
is  one  ai  the  essential  processes  in  the  development  of  language.    If  man- 
kind had  refrained  from  the  obliteration  and  disfigurement  of  roots,  and 
parts  of  roots,  language  would  have  continued  wholly  inadequate  for  all  but 
its  simplest  functions.    Omitting  those  formed  by  onomatopoeia,  the  best 
words  are  those  from  which  long  use  has  worn  away  all,  or  nearly  all,  traces 
of  their  origin.    We  may  as  well,  therefore,  begin  with  abbreviated  and 
modified  words  when  we  have  to  coin  them ;  instead  of  leaving  time  to 
bring  about  the  needful  shortening  and  shaping.    Those  who,  dealing  with 
words  as  counters,  see  that  their  convenience  as  counters  is  the  chief  con- 
sideration, will  probably  coincide  in  this  view ;  though  I  suppose  it  will 
be  whoUy  disapproved  l>y  those  who  regard  words  not  as  oounters  but  as 
mooej. 
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been  due  to  lack  of  fit  words — words  free  from  unfit  associa- 
tions. As  already  said^  the  nerrons  system  can  be  known 
only  as  a  structure  tliat  undergoes  and  initiates  either 
visible  changes^  or  changes  that  are  representable  in  terms 
furnished  by  the  visible  world.  And  thus  far  we  have 
limited  ourselves  to  generalizing  the  phenomena  which  it 
thus  presents  to  us  objectively. 

Now^  however,  we  turn  to  a  totally-distinct  aspect  of  our 
subject.  There  lies  before  us  a  class  of  &cts  absolutely 
without  any  perceptible  or  conceivable  communiiy  of  nature 
with  the  facts  that  have  occupied  us.  The  truths  here  to  be 
set  down  are  truths  of  which  the  very  elements  are  unknown 
to  physical  science.  Objective  observation  and  .analysis  fail 
us;  and  subjective  observation  and  analysis  must  supple- 
ment them. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  treat  of  nervous  phenomena 
as  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  changes  which,  re- 
garded as  modes  of  the  Non-Ego,  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  motion,  have  now,  regarded  as  modes  of  the  Ego, 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  feeling.  Having  contemplated 
these  changes  on  their  outsides,  we  have  to  contemplate 
them  from  their  insides.  To  speak  with  exactness,  indeed, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  so  to  contemplate  these 
changes ;  for  this  expression  implies  that  these  changes  can 
be  simultaneous  witnessed  by  more  than  one,  which  is  not 
true.  Bigorously  limiting  the  proposition  to  that  which  is 
alone  possible,  it  amounts  to  this  : — I  have  to  describe  the 
laws  of  relation  between  the  states  of  feeling  occurring  in 
my  own  consciousness,  and  the  physical  affections  of  that 
nervous  system  which  I  conclude  I  possess ;  and  the  reader 
has  to  observe  whether  in  himself  l^ere  exist  parallel  rela- 
tions between  such  known  states  of  consciousness  and  such 
supposed  nervous  affections. 

This  wiU  perhaps  be  thought  a  needlessly  roundabout,  if 
not  a  sceptical,  statement ;  but  it  is  in  &ct  not  roundabout 
enough.    It  does  not  bring  sufficiently  into  view  the  re- 
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motely-inferential  cliaracter  of  the  belief  that  feeling  and 
nervoos  action  are  correlated.  Before  proceeding  on  this 
belief^  let  us  observe  how  indirect  is  the  path  which  leads  to 
it. — 1.  Each  indiyidoal  is  absolntelj  incapable  of  knowing 
any  feelings  but  his  own.  That  there  exist  other  sensations 
and  emotions,  is  a  conclusion  implying^  in  the  first  place, 
the  reasonings  throngh  which  he  identifies  certain  objects 
as  bodies  of  like  nature  with  his  own  body ;  and  implying, 
in  the  second  place,  the  further  reasonings  which  convince 
him  that  along  with  the  external  actions  of  these  bodies, 
there  go  internal  states  of  consciousness  like  those  accom- 
panying such  external  actions  of  his  own  body.  2.  This 
conclusion  that  there  exist  beings  like  himself,  and  that 
under  like  conditions  they  experience  like  feelings,  even 
supposing  it  entirely  true  (and  it  is  not  entirely  true,  for 
many  &cia  unite  to  prove  that  under  like  conditions  both 
the  quantities  and  the  qualities  of  sensations  and  emotions 
in  different  individuals  differ  considerably),  by  no  means 
implies  that  what  he  knows  under  its  subjective  aspect 
as  feeling,  is,  under  its  objective  aspect,  nervous  action. 
The  average  observer  has  no  direct  evidence  that  these 
other  like  beings  have  nervous  systems,  any  more  than  that 
he  has  himself  a  nervous  system;  and  he  has  no  direct 
evidence  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that 
nervous  excitations  are  the  causes  of  feelings.  Experi- 
mental physiologists  and  pathologists  only  have  proofs;  and 
even  their  proofs  are  mostly  indirect.  The  experiments 
which  yield  them  are  usually  made  on  beings  of  another  and 
much  inferior  order.  The  contractions  of  muscles  and 
arteries,  caused  by  irritating  nerve-trunks  in  firogs,  the 
convulsive  movements,  and  sometimes  the  sounds,  made  by 
birds  and  mammala  whose  nerve-centres  are  variously  in- 
jured — these  are  the  phenomena  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  human  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  the  human  feelings, 
and  that  these  feelings  are  the  correlatives  of  its  excitations : 
the  only  important  verifications  of  the  inference  being  those 
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obtained  daring  snrgplcal  operations  wliere  nerve-tnmks  are 
cnt  throngli^  and  those  famished  by  post  mortem  examina^ 
tions  of  morbid  nervous  stractares  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
when  alive  displayed  abnormal  excesses  or  defects  of  feel- 
ing, 3.  And  then^  having  learnt  at  second  hand^  throogh 
the  remotely-inferential  interpretation  of  verbal  signs^  that 
in  now  one  and  now  another  of  the  bodies  he  recognizes  as 
like  his  own  there  has  been  found  a  nervous  system^  and 
that  the  stimulations  of  this  produce  those  manifestations 
which  in  himself  accompany  feelings^  the  reader  imagines  a 
nervous  system  contained  in  his  own  body^  and  concludes 
that  his  sensations  and  emotions  are  due  to  the  disturbances 
which  the  outer  world  sets  up  at  its  periphery^  and  aroi^ses 
by  indirect  processes  in  its  centres.  Such^  stated  as  briefly 
as  possible^  is  the  long  and  involved  series  of  steps  by  which 
alone  the  connection  between  nervous  action  and  feeling 
can  be  established. 

Nevertheless^  the  evidence  of  this  connection  is  so  largo 
in  amount^  presents  such  a  congruity  under  so  great  a 
varieiy  of  circumstances^  and  is  so  continually  confirmed  by 
the  correct  anticipations  to  which  it  leads^  that  we  can 
entertain  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  doubt  of  its  truth. 
Here  accepting  the  belief^  alike  x>opular  and  scientific^  that 
all  the  human  beings  known  objectively  have  feelings  like 
those  which  each  knows  subjectively;  and  accepting  also 
the  belief^  originating  with  science  but  now  diffused  through 
the  general  mind,  that  feelings  are  the  concomitants  of 
nervous  changes ;  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  relation 
between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  under  its  leading 
aspects. 

§  42.  And  fiirst  let  us  observe  that  the  circumstances 
conducive  to  the  one  are  identical  with  the  circumstances 
conducive  to  the  other.  The  conditions  which  we  before 
found  essential  to  the  production  of  nervous  action,  we  shall 
now  find  essential  to  the  production  of  feeling.   We  may  pass 
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orer  the  evidences  briefly,  as  being  many  of  them  the  inner 
aspects  of  phenomena  already  observed  under  their  outer 
aspects. 

Hat  without  continuity  of  nerve^fibre  between  periphery 
and  centre,  a  disturbance  at  the  one  causes  no  feeling  |tt  the 
other,  is  proved  to  every  one  who  hacr  cut  himself  deeply: 
for  a  long  time  the  part  that  has  had  its  nervous  com- 
mnnication  destroyed,  remains  numb.  This  experience, 
usually  very  limited  in  each  person,  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  those  seriously  injured;  and  especially  by  the 
testimony  of  those  whose  sensations  over  large  parts  of 
their  bodies  have  ceased,  and  who,  after  death,  afe  found 
to  have  lesions  in  the  conducting  structures  of  the  nervons 
centres. 

The  hindrance  or  prevention  of  feeling  by  pressure,  is 
illustrated  by  the  numbness  of  a  limb  so  placed  that  its 
whole  wdght,  and  perhaps  the  weight  of  another  limb 
lying  over  it,  comes  on  the  edge  say  of  a  table ;  so  that 
great  stress  is  borne  by  some  portion  of  the  chief  nerve« 
trunk.  Local  ansasthesia  thus  caused  in  strong  persons, 
is  caused  still  more  readily  in  feeble  persons;  who,  on 
awaking,  not  unfrequently  find  complete  insensibility  of  the 
parts  that  have  been  pressed  against  the  bed  during  sleep. 

Ability  to  feel  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
temperature.  This  also  is  a  general  truth  of  which  some 
proof  is  furnished  to  every  individual  by  his  own  experience 
—or,  at  any  rate,  to  every  individual  inhabiting  a  climate 
where  the  winter's  frost  suffices  greatly  to  chill  the  ex** 
tremities*  Evidence  much  stronger  but  indirect,  is  given 
him  by  those  who  have  undergone  surgical  operations  in 
parts  deprived  of  feeling  by  freezing  mixtures  or  by  ether- 
spray.  Loss  of  local  sensibility  fit)m  local  cold,  ordinarily 
not  very  manifest  unless  the  cold  is  great,  becomes  manifest 
when  the  cold  is  slight  if  the  circumstances  supply  a  delicate 
test.  This  is  interestingly  shown  among  compositors.  The 
air  of  a  printing-office  has  to  bo  kept  very  warm,  even  at 
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the  expense  of  onliealtlij  closeness;  otherwise  the  fingers 
of  the  compositors  cease  to  lay  hold  of^  and  manipnlate^ 
the  types  with  the  requisite  nicety  and  speed. 

Few  persons  have  immediate  experience  of  the  fiust  that 
defect  of  blood  in  a  part  caoses  defectiye  sensibility  of  that 
part;  but  all  persons  have  immediate  experience  of  the 
local  exaltation  of  sensibility  that  accompanies  local  excess 
of  blood.  The  inflcuned  neighbourhood  of  a  wonnd,  or 
even  the  surface  of  a  pimple^  yields  to  consciousness  when 
touched^  an  amount  of  feeling  far  greater  than  is  yielded  by 
a  part  of  the  skin  suppUed  with  the  ordinary  amount  of 
blood*  Special  organs  of  touch  show  us  well  the  increased 
sensitiyeness  thus  caused*  When  one  of  those  sacs  con- 
taining the  bulbs  of  the  small  hairs  scattered  oyer  the  skin, 
is  congested,  the  rubbing  of  the  clothes  against  the  hair 
growing  firom  it,  especially  if  it  has  been  broken  short,  pro- 
duces an  unbearable  smart.  Among  eyidences  yielded  by 
the  other  senses,  a  familiar  one  is  the  intolerance  of  light 
that  goes  along  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  And  there 
is  an  unfamiliar  one  particularly  worth  noting,  because 
it  exhibits  the  effect  due  to  increased  quantity  of  blood 
apart  from  increased  temperature.  The  obseryation  may 
be  made  when  taking  a  hot  bath.  Let  the  water  be  aboye 
blood-heat — say  100®  Fh.  After  remaining  quiet  for  a  time 
until  equally  heated  all  oyer,  stand  up  and  rub  one  portion 
of  the  body  with  a  flesh-brush  until  it  is  red.  Pause 
a  few  moments,  and  lie  down  again  in  the  water.  It  will 
then  be  perceiyed  that  to  the  reddened  part  the  water  seems 
much  hotter  than  it  does  to  any  other  part.^ 

That  degree  of  feeling  is  affected  by  quality  of  blood  as 
well  as  by  quantity,  is  a  truth  not  easily  discerned  within  the 

*  This  fact  yields  proo^  if  there  needs  any,  that  the  nerves  which 
appreciate  temperatare  are  not  the  nenres  of  tooch.  Vident  friction  most 
prodnoe  a  momentary  incapacity  of  the  nenres  of  touch;  and  this  in- 
capacity would  be  shown  in  a  decraased,  instead  of  an  increased,  appredatioii 
of  temperature^  were  th^  the  agents  ooncenied. 
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experiences  of  each  individaal^  if  attention  is  limited  to  those 
variations  of  feeling  that  accompany  naturally -prodnced 
variations  in  quality  of  blood.  For  such  variations  cannot 
be  identified  with  precision ;  and  they  arise  so  slowly  that  the 
concomitant  mental  states  cannot  be  brought  into  dose  con- 
tiguity^ so  as  to  bring  out  their  contrasts  clearly.  But  by 
making  certain  artificial  additions  to  the  bloody  every  one 
gets  proof  of  the  connection  between  its  quality  and  the 
genesis  of  feeling.  The  efiects  of  stimulants  on  oonscious- 
ness  are  mostly  traced  in  the  intensification  of  those  in- 
ternally-initiated feelings  with  which  we  shall  deal  pre- 
sently; but  they  may  also  sometimes  be  traced  in  the 
intensification  of  the  externally  -  initiated  feelings.  In 
nervous  subjects^  ordinary  impressions  on  the  senses 
ore  often  rendered  abnormally  acute  by  tonics.  When 
nnder  the  influence  of  opium^  music  that  was  previously 
nnenjoyed  may  be  greatly  enjoyed;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
result  of  hashish  to  give  an  excessive  vividness  to  the 
sensations. 

How^  contrariwise^  there  are  substances  which^  when 
added  to  the  blood,  render  sentiency  less  vivid,  is  shown 
by  other  fiuHa  similarly  reached.  We  have  sedative 
medicines — ^medicines  that  diminish  the  amounts  of  painful 
consciousness  caused  by  irritations  at  the  periphery  of 
the  nervous  system.  And  we  have  agents  of  the  same 
class  called  anaesthetics,  which,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
hinder  the  genesis  of  feelings  by  the  actions  that  usu- 
aQy  generate  them.  These  effects  so  caused,  help  us  to 
miderstand  the  stupor  produced  by  the  natural  anaasthetics, 
carbonic  acid  and  urea;  and  prove  that  some  variations 
in  degree  of  feeling  are  determined  by  variations  in  the 
activities  of  excreting  organs. 

§  43.  Now  that  we  have  noted  how  feelings  and  nervous 
changes  are  fitcilitated  or  hindered  by  the  same  conditions,  we 
may  go  on  to  collate  them  in  detail.    Let  us  begin  by  distin- 
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goishing  those  nexrons  changes  which  are  accompanied  by 
feelings  from  those  which  are  not.  For^  as  we  noted  in 
passings  several  classes  of  them  haye  objective  aspects  only 
--do  not  present  inner  fisices  to  consciousness ;  and  others 
have  subjective  aspects  in  early  life  but  cease  to  have  them 
in  adult  life. 

Chief  among  the  nervous  changes  that  have  no  identifi* 
able  subjective  aspects^  are  those  occurring  in  the  visceral 
nervous  system.  So  long  as  they  are  normal  in  their 
amounts^  the  stimulations  and  discharges  of  which  the 
sympathetic  is  the  seat^  go  on  without  sensations ;  and  «ven 
when  abnormal,  the  resulting  discomfort  or  pain  is  probably 
not  due  to  them  but  to  disturbance  of  those  cerebro-spinal 
fibres  whichaccompanythe  sympathetic  through  allitsbranch- 
ings.  Similarly  with  the  local  ganglia  and  fibres  of  the  heart. 
Ordinarily  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  heart's  action; 
and  even  when  the  pulsations  are  violent^  the  modifications 
of  consciousness  do  not  arise  from  the  state  of  the  heart's 
nervous  system^  but  from  disturbance  of  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  caused  by  the  bounds  of  the  heart  against  adjacent 
structures.  The  like  holds  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  these  regulate  the  diameters  of 
the  arteries  without  our  knowing  anything  about  it;  and 
though  where^  as  in  a  blash^  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
has  been  produced^  we  are  made  aware  of  their  action^  y^t 
we  are  made  aware  of  it  indirectly^  through  the  local  change 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  and  the  consequent  effect  on  the 
nerves  that  appreciate  temperature. 

The  majority  of  stimulations  and  discharges  occurring  in 
the  spinal  cord^  have  subjective  accompaniments.  These^ 
however^  are  not  localized  at  those  points  in  the  spinal  cord 
where  the  essential  nervous  changes  take  jilace;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  some  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  has  not  injured  its  lower  part^  has  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  brain,  the  reflex  acts  performed  by  this 
lower  part  are  unconscious.    Proceeding  upon  the  inference 
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before  drawn  (§21)  that  when  a  wave  of  distarbance 
bronght  by  an  afferent  nerve  to  a  spinal  centre^  liberates  a 
quantity  of  molecular  motion^  a  portion  of  it^  not  discharged 
along  the  efferent  nerves^  is  propagated  through  a  centri- 
petal nerve  to  a  higher  centre^  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
this  portion  which  comes^  in  the  higher  centre^  to  have  a 
Bubjective  aspect  as  a  sensation :  being  there  joined  with 
other  sensations  and  feelings  of  other  orders  into  a  chain 
of  states  of  consciousness^  out  of  which  no  sensation  is  ever 
known  to  exist.  For  recognition  of  a  sensation  as  such  or 
such^  necessitates  the  bringing  of  it  into  relation  with  the 
continuous  series  of  sentient  states^  from  some  of  which^ 
simultaneously  experienced^  it  is  dissociated  by  perceived 
unlikeness^  and  with  others  of  which,  previously  ex- 
perienced, it  is  associated  by  perceived  likeness ;  and  the 
implied  comparisons  of  sentient  states  are  impossible  unless 
the  correlative  nervous  changes  are  put  in  comiexion  at  one 
place.  It  does  not  follow,  as  it  at  first  seems  to 

do,  that  feelings  are  never  located  in  the  inferior  nervous 
centres.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  that  in  lower 
types  the  homologues  of  these  inferior  centres  are  the  seats 
of  consciousness.  The  true  implication  is  that  in  any  case 
the  seat  of  consciousness  is  that  nervous  centre  to  which, 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  most  heterogeneous  impres- 
sions are  brought;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  nervous  evolution,  centres  that  were  once  the 
highest  are  supplanted  by  others  in  which  co-ordination  is 
carried  a  stage  further,  and  which  thereupon  become  the 
places  of  feeling,  while  the  centres  before  predominant 
become  automatic. 

Quite  congruous  with  this  conception  is  the  above-named 
fact,  that  certain  nervous  changes  which  have  subjective 
sides  early  in  life  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life.  Many 
acts  performed  by  the  child  slowly  and  consciously,  the 
adult  performs  rapidly  and  unconsciously.  Every  step 
taken  during  the  first  efforts  to  walk  has  its  accompanying 
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distinct  feelings ;  but  ovontuallj^  tie  snccessive  steps  are 
made  while  conscionsness  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  other  feelings.  Still  better  is  the  illastration 
fiirmshed  by  speech.  Each  muscular  adjustment  of  tho 
vocal  organs  and  each  articulate  sound  made^  have^  in 
childhood^  concomitant  sentient  states  that  are  yivid^  and^ 
for  the  moment,  all-absorbing.  Gradually,  howeyer,  these  be- 
come less  dominant  in  consciousness ;  until  at  maturity  there 
is  entire  oblivion  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  partial  oblivion 
of  the  other :  witness  the  not  unfirequent  verbal  mistakes 
unconsciously  made  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  Now  &cka  of 
this  kind,  countless  in  number  and  of  many  varieties, 
are  explicable  if  we  regard  feelings  as  the  subjective  sides  of 
such  nervous  changes  only,  as  are  brought  to  the  general 
centre  of  nervous  connections.  When  we  remember  that 
early  in  life  each  inferior  ganglion,  or  cluster  of  co- 
operating inferior  ganglia,  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  the 
connections  among  its  fibres  incomplete ;  we  shall  see  that 
if  there  comes  to  it  a  disturbance,  the  gush  of  molecular 
motion  liberated,  not  having  in  the  incompletely-connected 
commissural  and  efferent  fibres,  adequate  channels  of 
escape,  will  part  of  it  escape  along  a  centripetal  fibre  to 
a  higher  centre,  so  awakening  a  feeling.  And  it  will  mani- 
festly happen  that  the  approach  to  automatic  action  of  the 
lower  centre,  will  be  an  approach  to  a  state  in  which 
the  liberated  molecular  motion,  having  in  the  efferent  fibres 
fully-opened  channels  of  emissiom,  will  little  or  none  of 
it  be  forced  into  centripetal  fibres,  and  will  so  awaken  little 
or  no  feeling.  It  is  a  corollary  from  this  interpretation, 
that  all  gradations  will  exist  between  wholly  unconscious 
nervous  actions  and  wholly  conscious  ones ;  since  there  will 
be  all  gradations  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  take  their  courses  along  centripetal  fibres.  It 
obviously  follows,  too,  that  in  adult  life  a  nervous  action 
may  or  may  not  have  an  identifiable  subjective  aspect, 
according  as  it  is  strong  or  weak ;  since,  if  there  comes 
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to  a  finished  ganglion  oonstmcted  as  described^  a  feeble 
disturbance,  the  whole  of  the  small  quantity  of  molecular 
motion  liberated  may  be  drafted  off  by  the  efferent  fibres; 
whereas,  if  the  disturbance  is  great,  the  disengaged 
molecular  motion,  being  more  than  can  find  its  way  along 
the  efferent  fibres,  will  some  of  it  take  a  centripetal  course 
and  cause  a  subjectiye  change. 

§  44.  A  kindred  aspect  of  this  correlation  presents  itself 
when  we  contemplate  feeling  as  occupying  time.  A  sub- 
jective state  becomes  recognizable  as  such,  only  when  it  has 
an  appreciable  duration:  it  must  fill  some  space  in  the 
series  of  states,  otherwise  it  is  not  known  as  present.  This 
general  truth  harmonizes  with  a  general  truth  before 
pointed  out  respecting  nervous  action,  as  well  as  with  the 
above  interpretation. 

The  observed  &ct  that  time  is  taken  in  the  transit  of  a 
nerve-wave,  is  not  to  the  point;  for  this  transit  has  no 
concomitant  subjective  state.  But  the  inferred  fact  that 
the  change  set  up  in  a  nerve-centre  must  take  time,  and 
a  more  considerable  time  (§  85),  is  relevant ;  for  what  is 
objectively  a  change  in  a  superior  nerve-centre  is  subjectively 
a  feeling,  and  the  duration  of  it  under  the  one  aspect 
measures  the  duration  of  it  under  the  other. 

That  feeling  persists  after  the  force  arousing  it  ceases,  is 
not  proved  by  the  lengthened  sensation  produced  by  a 
moderate  blow  on  the  skin,  or  by  that  which  follows  dip- 
ping the  hand  into  hot-water,  or  by  those  which  the  palate 
and  the  nostrils  experience  from  pungent  substances  mo- 
mentarily applied;  for  though  in  such  cases  the  external 
action  of  the  exciting  agency  is  brief,  the  local  changes  it 
sets  up,  lasting  some  time,  continue  for  some  time  to  dis- 
turb the  local  nerve-fibres.  But  good  evidence  is  supplied 
by  impressions  on  the  retina.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley : — "  A  fiash  of  lightning  is,  practically, 
instantaneous,  but  the  sensation  of  light  produced  by  that 
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flash  endures  for  an  appreciable  period.  It  is  fonnd^  in 
&ct,  ihat  a  Iruninons  impression  lasts  for  about  one-eightli 
of  a  second;  wlience  it  follows^  that  if  any  two  lominoos 
impressions  are  separated  bj  a  less  interval^  they  are  not 
distingojphed  from  one  another.  For  this  reason  a 
'Catherine-wheel^'  or  a  lighted  stick  tamed  round  very 
rapidly  by  the  hand^  appears  as  a  circle  of  fire ;  and  the 
spokes  of  a  coach-wheel  at  speed  are  not  separately  visible^ 
but  only  appear  as  a  sort  of  opacity^  or  film^  within  the  tire 
of  the  wheel.'' 

Ab  above  said^  this  general  truth  that  feeling  implies 
time^  harmonizes  with  the  interpretation  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section;  and  supplies  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
relation  between  conscious  and  unconscious  nervous  action. 
For  manifestly^  in  proportion  as  nervous  co-ordinations 
become  more  automatic  they  become  more  rapid;  and 
for  this  reason  also^  cease  to  present  such  conspicuous 
subjective  aspects.  Betuming  to  the  inferior  ganglion, 
or  cluster  of  co-operating  ganglia.,  above  described,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  a  state  in  which  the  local  or- 
ganization is  incomplete,  and  the  various  afferent  and 
commissural  fibres  not  brought  into  definite  relations  with 
vesicles,  and  through  them  with  efferent  fibres,  must  be 
a  state  in  which  the  molecular  motion  liberated  by  an  in- 
coming shock  of  ch&nge,  wiU  pass  through  the  imperfectly 
differentiated  structure  with  comparative  slowness ;  and 
there  will  therefore  be  an  appreciable  time  during  which 
centripetal  fibres  may  receive  disturbance.  But  as  fast  as  ^ 
the  local  connections  of  fibres  and  cells  become  complete, 
the  gush  of  molecular  motion,  following  the  completely- 
formed  channels,  will  escape  rapidly;  and  the  period  during 
which  excitement  of  the  centripetal  fibres  may  take  place 
will  be  abridged.  The  concomitant  subjective  state  will 
therefore  be  rendered  shorter  by  the  same  change  that 
renders  it  feebler. 
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§  45.  The  &^t  that  eacli  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time^ 
introduces  ns  to  tlio  allied  fact  that  each  feeling  produces 
a  greater  or  less  incapacity  for  a  similar  feelings  which  also 
lasts  an  appreciable  time.  This^  too^  is  the  subjective  side 
of  a  phenopoienon  before  noticed  under  its  objectiye  side 
(§  86).  For  as  the  duration  of  a  feeUng  answers  to  the 
duration  of  the  molecular  disintegration  in  a  disturbed 
nerve-centre;  so  the  subsequent  interval  of  diminished 
ability  to  feel,  answers  to  the  interval  during  which  the 
disintegrated  nerve-centre  is  re-integrating  itself.  Let  us 
observe  how  among  sensations  of  all  kinds  we  may  trace 
conformity  to  this  law. 

An  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the 
fingers  be  repeatedly  swept  rapidly  over  something  covered 
by  numerous  small  prominences,  as  the  papillated  surface 
of  an  ordinary  counterpane,  a  peculiar  feeling  of  numbness 
in  them  results :  the  objects  touched  the  moment  after  seem 
smoother  than  nsaal  J  implying  that  the  smaU  irregularities 
on  them  produce  less  vivid  impressions.  That 

the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  undergoes  a  variation 
similar^  caused,  everyone  knows.  After  carrying  a  very 
h^vy  body  in  the  hand  for  some  time,  a  small  body  held 
in  tl)^  same  hand  appears  to  have  lost  its  weight ;  showing 
that  the  nerve-centre  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation  has 
been,  for  the  moment,  rendered  obtuse.  How  the 

gustatory  &culty  is  exhausted  for  a  time  by  a  strong  taste, 
daily  experience  teaches.  When  sugar  or  honey  has  just 
been  eaten,  things  that  are  but  slightly  sweetened  seem  to 
have  no  sweetness.  While  the  palate  is  still  hot  with 
a  cuny,  an  nnflavoured  dish  seema  insipid;  and  a 
glass  of  liqueur  is  fatal  to  the  appreciation  of  a  choice 
wine.  Even  more  marked  is  that  incapacity  of 

the  sense  of  smell  caused  in  like  manner.  The  intensity 
of  the  pleasurable  feeling  given  by  a  rose  held  to  the 
nostrils,  rapidly  diminishes ;  and  when  the  sni£b  have  been 
continued  for  some  time,  scarcely  any  scent  can  be  per* 
6 
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ceiyecL  A  few  minutes'  rest  partially  restores  die  impress!- 
bility;  but  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  the  odour 
is  enjoyed  as  keenly  as  at  first.  This  quick  exhaustion^ 
producing  in  such  cases  some  disappointment,  has  its 
correlatiye  advantage  when  the  smells  are  disagreeable. 
Very  soon  these  become  much  less  perceptible;  and  to 
those  living  in  it  a  stench  gives  scarcely  any  annoy- 
ance. The  feelings  generated  by  sonorous  vibra* 
tions  rarely  show  us  this  variation  in  a  marked  degree; 
being,  as  they  commonly  are,  too  short  to  leave  much 
nervous  prostration.  A  strong  taste,  or  odour,  or  sensation 
of  muscular  tension,  is  due  to  an  action  on  the  nerves  that 
is  maintained  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  the  acticms  to 
which  are  due  those  loud  sounds  required  to  cause  tempo- 
rary unimpressibility,  are  mostly  yery  brief.  Illustrations 
are  to  be  expected  only  in  special  cases ;  and  in  these  we 
find  them.  The  bang  of  a  cannon  is  described  as  deafening 
by  those  who  are  dose  to  the  cannon  when  it  is  fired,  be- 
cause they  are  rendered  for  a  time  partially  deaf  to  ordi- 
nary sounds.  On  men  engaged  in  artillery-practioe,  the 
repeated  explosions  entail  a  dulness  of  hearing  that  lasts 
for  hours  ;  and  this  dulness  of  hearing  becomes  per- 
manent in  those  who  are  permanently  occupied  in  such 
practice.  Numerous  and  very  conclusive  proofs 
are  supplied  by  the  feelings  we  receive  firom  light.  There 
are  two  classes  of  them  :  those  showing  us  a  variable  sensi- 
bility to  light  in  general,  as  contrasted  with  darkness ;  and 
those  showing  us  a  variable  sensibility  to  each  kind  of  light 
—each  colour.  Under  the  one  head  the  reader  may  first  be 
reminded  of  the  experience  that  on  going  out  of  broad  sun- 
shine into  a  dimly-lighted  place,  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
•the  surrounding  objects :  only  after  a  time  do  they  become 
fisdntly  visible,  and  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  they 
are  seen  with  deamess.  Disabilities  similarly  caused  are  dis- 
dosed,  when,  instead  of  acting  on  the  retinsB  as  wholes,  we 
act  differently  on  their  diffisrent  parts.  Hence  what  arecalled 
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negative  images.  If^  after  gazing  for  some  moments  afc  an 
object  presenting  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  parts^ 
the  eyes  are  tamed  towards  a  shaded  space^  containing  no- 
thing conspicnons^  there  will  be  perceived  a  transient  image 
of  the  object,  in  which  the  light  and  dark  parts  are  re- 
versed. The  interpretation  of  this  &ct  is  that  those  por- 
tions of  each  retina  on  which  strong  light  had  fisJlen^  to- 
gether with  the  answering  portions  of  the  optic  centres^ 
having  nndergone  the  most  change  with  correspond* 
ing  production  of  the  most  feelings  are  the  next  in- 
stant less  capable  of  undergoing  change  and  evolving 
£3eling  than  the  portions  on  which  feeble  light  had  fallen; 
and  hence^  when  thej  are  together  exposed  to  the  same 
feeble  lights  the  unexhausted  parts  appreciate  it  more  than 
the  exhausted  parts^  and  a  negative  image  results.  The 
cases  of  the  second  class  are  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
subjective  complementary  colours.  After  looking  intently 
at  a  surfiice  of  bright  red,  an  adjacent  sur&ce  of  white 
seems  to  have  a  g^reenish  tint.  The  explanation  is  obvious. 
Those  nervous  elements  changed  by  the  rays  which  produce 
in  us  the  sensation  of  redness,  having  been  partially  inca- 
pacitated, the  red  rays  contained  in  the  white  light  cause 
less  of  their  appropriate  effect  than  usual ;  while  the  blue 
and  yellow  rays  causing  their  usual  effects,  and  therefore 
relatively-predominant  effects,  a  sensation  of  greenness 
arises. 

This  decrease  in  the  susceptibility  to  a  feeling  of  any 
kind,  which  immediately  follows  a  feeling  of  that  kind, 
is  not  a  constant  decrease.  It  is  a  decrease  that  varies 
greatly  in  degree;  and  firom  its  variation  we  may  derive 
further  instructive  evidence.  Other  thingrs  equal,  it  is  small 
or  great  according  to  the  great  or  small  constitutional 
vigour.  One  of  these  disabilities  lasts  for  a  scarcely 
appreciable  time  when  the  vital  activities  are  high; 
and  lasts  for  a  time  that  becomes  longer  and  longer 
as  the  vital  activities  flag.    Abundant  proof  of  this  is 
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fomislied  hj  the  negative  imagoes  just  described.  In 
youth  these  are  scarcely  if  at  aU  to  be  observed:  only 
when  an  extremely-vivid  retinal  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced^ as  by  looking  at  the  Sun^  is  the  negative  image 
perceptible.  But  in  middle  life  and  afterwards^  especially 
in  debilitated  persons^  negative  images  of  ordinary  objects 
are  very  commonly  perceived,  and  often  have  considerable 
durations.*  Feeling  being  the  subjective  correlate  of  that 
which  we  know  objectively  as  nervous  action,  these  &cts 
are  obvious  corollaries  firom  &cts  set  down  in  the  last 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  the  excitement  of  a  nerve- 
centre  involves  waste ;  and  that  restoration  of  the  nerve- 
centre  to  a  state  of  equal  susceptibility  can  be  effected 
only  by  repair.  Hence  the  return  of  fitness  for  what  is 
objectively  stimulation  and  subjectively  feeling,  will  vary 
in  quickness  according  to  the  rate  of  repair.  When  the 
blood  is  rich  and  rapidly  circulated,  the  partial  disability 
will  be  but  momentary ;  and,  unless  the  sensation  has  been 
intense,  will  be  inappreciable.  But  along  with  failing  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues,  the  disability  will  become  marked  and 
its  duration  long^er.  In  further  illustration  of  this,  I  may 
name  the  fact  that  negative  images  are  most  conspicuous 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  when  the  circulation  is 
slow.  The  sense  of  hearing  yields  parallel  evi- 

dence;  though  evidence  of  which  the  parallelism  is  not 

*  This  change  comes  on  so  gradually  that  very  few  renmrk  it ;  and  the 
usual  supposition  is  that  n^ative  images  are  much  the  same  at  all  ages  and 
in  all  persons.  I  am  able,  however,  to  give  personal  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary. When  a])out  twenty  years  of  age,  my  attention  was  drawn  by  my 
father  to  a  case  in  which  the  circumstances  were  favourable  for  peroeiviDg 
the  negative  image,  and  in  which  he  perceived  it  dearly.  To  me  it  was 
invisible ;  and  I  well  remember  his  remark,  that  I  should  b^gin  to  see 
such  images  as  I  became  older.  He  was  right  I  now  see  them  distinctly ; 
and,  moreover,  I  observe  that  they  are  most  distinct  at  times  of  least 
vigour.  It  is  worth  while  inquiring  how  far  this  change  affects  the 
appreciation  of  the  chromatic  harmonies.  It  seems  inferable  that  the 
harmonies  «f  complementary  colours  become  more  perceptible  as  life  ad- 
Tanoes. 
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iznmediatety  obyions.    Persons  on  whom  old  age  or  debility 
brings  dea&ess^  frequently  describe  tbemselves  as  haying 
no  difficnliy  in  hearing  sounds^  but  as  being  unable  to 
disentagle  and  identify  words  when  they  are  indistinctly 
or    rapidly  uttered.     Supposing  that  in  such  cases  the 
nervous  structures  concerned  suffer  from  &uliy  nutrition^ 
we  have  an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity.    For  if  each  of 
the  successiye  sounds  entails  waste  of  the  auditory  centres, 
and  leaves  them  less  sensitive  to  like  sounds,  it  must  fol- 
low that,  when  re-integration  is  slow,  the  like  sounds  im- 
mediately afterwards  received  will  produce  less  than  their 
due  amounts  of  sensation.    These  defects  of  sensation  wiQ 
show  themselves  most  in  a  comparative  deadness  to  those 
delicate   consonantal  modifications  by  which  words  are 
maiiily  distinguished  frt>m   one   another— the  utterances 
listened  to  will  seem  a  series  of  vowel-sounds  joined  by 
blurred  consonants.    Hence  the  reason  why  persons  thus 
affected^  ask  those  who  address  them  to  articulate  slowly 
and  clearly.    The  confusion  of  impressions  produced  by 
rapid  speech  on  auditory  centres  thus  debilitated,  may  be 
conceived  by  supposing  debilitated   optic  centres  to  be 
similarly  treated.      If  a  person  in   whom  the  negative 
images  are  strong,  has  a  series  of  objects  passed  before 
his  eyes  so  fSftst  that  he  can  have  only  a  momentary  glance 
at  each  (to  parallel  the  momentary  opportunity  which  the 
ears  have  of  identifying  each  successive  articulation) ;  then 
it  will  manifestly  happen  that  the  negative  image  of  each 
object  will  interfere  with,  and  confuse,  the  positive  image 
of  the  next;  and  such  a  person  will  therefore  not  identify 
the  successive  objects  so  readily  as  one  whose  optic  centres 
are  repaired  with  normal  speed.    As  confirming  the  be- 
lief that  this  defect  of  hearing  is  so  caused,  I  may  add 
that  it  frequently  co-exists  with  the  defect  of  vision  to 
which  I  have  compared  it ;  and  also  that  the  one,  like  the 
other,  is  most  marked  early  in  the  day,  and  is  diminished 
by  whatever  invigorates  the  circulation. 
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}  46.  Another  class  of  correlations  demands  a  passing 
notice.  Up  to  this  pointy  the  feelings  considered  have  been 
sabjective  aspects  of  those  changfes  which  objectively  are 
nervons  stimiilations.  We  have  now  to  consider  certain 
other  feeling^  which  are  the  inner  faces  of  what  on  their 
outer  faces  are  nervons  discharges.  Having  traced  pretty 
{ally  the  concomitance  of  sentient  states  and  recipio'motor 
acts^  it  will  suffice  to  trace  briefly  the  concomitance  of 
sentient  states  and  dirigo-motor  acts* 

Certain  inferior  dirigo^moiar  acts  are  nnconscions;  but 
omitting  these^  the  law  is  that  with  each  muscular  contraction 
there  goes  a  sensation  more  or  less  definite.  This  is  not  a  sen- 
sation indirectly  produced  through  the  nerves  proceeding  in- 
wards firom  the  skin^  some  of  whidi  are  nearly  always  disturbed 
by  each  bodily  motion ;  but  it  is  a  sensation  directly  pro- 
duced, either  by  the  discharge  itself  or  by  the  state  of  the 
muscle  or  muscles  excited.  It  is  most  clearly  distinguished 
when,  without  toudiing  anything  and  without  moving,  a 
leg  or  arm  is  held  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 

Vague  as  are  feelings  of  this  class  in  comparison  with 
most  feelings  accompanying  nervous  stimulations,  and  much 
less  numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  quality  among  them, 
they  are  nevertheless  so  &t  definite  and  different  that  we 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognize  the  separate  feeling  be- 
longing to  each  separate  contraction.  We  are  aware  with- 
out looking  at  it,  and  without  touching  anything  with  it, 
which  finger  has  been  bent  by  the  discharge  sent  to  its 
flexor  muscles ;  and,  by  the  particular  combination  of  feel- 
ings accompanying  the  act,  the  placing  of  a  limb  in  a  given 
attitude  is  present  to  consciousness  without  aid  firom  the 
eyes  or  hands.  I  say  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  recognize 
the  changes  we  thus  set  up ;  because  the  differences  among 
the  sensations  of  muscular  tension  soon  lose  much  of  their 
distinctness.  It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  when  a  limb  has  been 
held  for  some  time  in  any  position,  especially  if  the  position 
is  one  involving  but  littie  strain,  the  subjective  state  asso- 
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cuted  with  the  nervous  discharge  to  its  mnscles,  becomes  so 
indefinite  that  the  attitade  of  the  limb  is  unknown^  if  there 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  recollection  of  it. 

Besides  the  connection  between  what  we  know  objectively 
as  a  particnlar  motor  actj  and  snbjectiyelj  as  a  particular  feel- 
ing  of  mnscolar  tension,  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
acoompanying  motor  excitement  propagated  throughout  the 
muscular  system^  and  a  certain  difEnsed  feeling  of  which  it 
is  the  seat.  How  along  with  each  special  nervous  discharge 
there  goes  a  general  nervous  dischargOj  we  saw  in  the  last 
chapter;  and  here  we  recur  to  the  relation  only  to  observe 
that  there  is  a  parallel  relation  between  the  concomitant 
states  of  consciousness.  Thus  the  vivid  sensation  caused 
by  putting  the  foot  into  scalding  water,  does  not  lead  only 
to  the  muscular  contractions  and  muscular  feelings  which 
accompany  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  leg,  but  also  to 
contractions  of  countiess  other  muscles  throughout  the 
body,  and  a  feeling  called  a  shock  or  start. 

Nor  are  these  subjective  states,  special  and  general,  that 
accompany  special  and  general  discharges  to  the  muscles, 
the  onty  subjective  states  that  accompany  discharges.  As 
before  pointed  out,  the  vascular  system  and  the  alhnentary 
system  receive  their  shares  of  eadi  discharge — veiy  appre- 
ciable when  it  is  intense,  and  probably  in  no  case  wanting; 
and  these,  too,  present  inner  aspects  to  consciousness.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  feelings  that  go  along  with  discharges 
into  the  vaso-motor  and  sympathetic  nerves,  are  the  pre- 
dominant ones ;  as  instance  the  thrill  diffused  through  the 
body  by  certain  acute  creaking  sounds  said  to  ''set  the 
teeth  on  edge ;''  or  the  nausea  produced  by  particular  kinds 
of  disagreeable  odours. 

$  47.  Are  these  correlations  between  nervous  actions  and 
the  concomitant  feelings  quantitative  f  Is  there  such  con« 
nection  between  a  pbysical  change  in  the  nervous  system 
and  the  psjrbhical  change  accompanying  it,  that  we  may 
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regard  the  one  as  an  equivalent  of  the  other,  in  the  samo 
sense  as  we  regard  so  much  heat  as  the  equivalent  of  so 
much  motion  ?  The  reader  will  perhaps  expect  an  affirma- 
tive answer ;  but  if  an  affirmative  answer  is  to  be  given,  it 
must  be  given  in  a  greatlj-qualified  form. 

On  remembering  that  many  nervous  actions  are  always 
unconscious;  on  also  remembering  that  various  objective 
states  of  the  nervous  system  which  have  associated  sub- 
jective  states  early  in  life,  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life ; 
and  on  remembering,  further,  that  at  the  same  period  of 
life  a  change  set  up  in  an  afierent  nerve  may  cause  an 
appreciable  feeling,  or  may  not  cause  it,  according  as  the 
attention  is  free  or  occupied;  we  shall  see  that  the  con- 
nection between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  is  con- 
ditioned in  a  very  complex  way,  and  that  if  they 
are  quantitatively  related  it  can  be  only  within  the 
narrow  limits  implied  by  the  complex  conditions.  If  be- 
tween a  purely  voluntary  act  and  a  purely  automatic  act 
there  are  gradations-— if,  at  the  one  extreme,  feeling  is  a 
conspicuous  accompaniment,  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
ceases  to  be  an  accompaniment;  then,  clearly,  in  the  in- 
termediate phases  the  amount  of  feeling  must  bear  a  vary- 
ing ratio  to  the  amount  of  nervous  change  which  the  act 
implies.  Again,  if  we   assume   that  what  is 

present  to  consciousness  as  a  sensation  of  given  strength, 
is  the  correlate  of  a  proportionate  molecular  disturbance  in 
all  the  nervous  structures  concerned,  how  shall  we  interpret 
the  sensations  distinguished  as  subjective  ?  In  sundry  ab- 
^normal  states,  strong  feelings  of  cold  or  heat  are  felt 
throughout  the  body^  though  its  actual  temperature  has 
remained  unaltered.  As  in  any  case  of  this  kind  the  total 
nervous  change  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  if  the  skin 
had  tellen  or  nsen  in  temperature  to  the  degree  ordinarily 
required  to  produce  the  feeling,  we  cannot  say  that  there 
is  a  quantitative  equivalence  between  the  amount  of  nervous 
change  and  the  amount  of  feeling.    The  disagreeable  smell 
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wluch,  on  tbe  approach  of  a  &t,  the  epileptio  patient  fire- 
qnently  complains  of^  affords  a  jet  better  illustration. 
Here  the  outer  ends  of  the  afferent  nerves  being  undis- 
turbed^ and  only  certain  central  structures  irritated^  the 
quantity  of  nervous  action  is  not  the  same  as  if  the  sensation 
had  been  generated  by  an  actual  smell.  More 

conspicuously  still  do  we  see  the  variability  of  this  rela- 
tion^ when  we  compare  the  feelings  called  efforts  with  the 
discharires  and  muscular  strains  produced  by  them  imder 
diffororconditions.  If  tiio  psycHcal  force  Imown  «  effort 
were  transformable  into  a  constant  quantity  of  physical 
force,  then,  in  any  two  cases,  equal  efforts  should  produce 
equal  contractions.  But  they  do  not.  Great  exertion  in  a 
child  £sals  to  evolve  from  its  motor  organs  the  dynamic 
effect  which  a  small  exertion  evolves  from  those  of  a 
man.  Any  one  who  is  fatigued  finds  that  an  intenser 
feeling  of  strain  is  requisite  to  generate  a  given  degree  of 
muscular  tension,  than  when  he  is  fresh.  And  those  pros- 
trated by  illness  show  us  that  immense  expenditures  of  feel- 
ing are  needed  to  perform  acts  which,  during  health,  need 
scarcely  appreciable  expenditures  of  feeling.  Doubtless 
these  differences  are  partly  due  to  differences  in  the 
muscles;  which,  when  undeveloped  or  when  wasted,  are 
excited  to  smaller  amounts  of  tension  by  equal  amounts  of 
discharge.  But  we  must  regard  them  as  partly  due  to  tho 
imperfect  development,  or  the  worn  state,  of  the  interme- 
diate motor  centres  and  efferent  nerves,  in  which  a  given 
feeliug  excites  a  smaller  molecular  disturbance  than  when 
they  are  finished  in  structure  and  in  complete  repair — a 
conclusion  enforced  by  the  fiuniliar  experience  that  purely 
nervous  acts,  as  those  of  thought,  require  unusual  efforts 
when  the  brain  is  tried. 

This  variability  of  the  quantitative  relation  betwocn 
nervous  actions  and  psychiccd  states,  is  equally  seen  when 
we  limit  our  comparisons  to  those  nervous  actions  and 
psychical  states  which  occnr  in  the  same  individual  under 
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the  same  bodily  conditions.  To  show  that  nnlike  but 
equally  intense  sensations  may  be  produced  by  peripheral 
disturbances  widely  unlike  in  their  amountSj  providing  they 
arise  in  different  external  sense-organs^  is  scarcely  possible 
without  comparing  the  amounts  of  the  incident  forces; 
and  this  we  cannot  properly  doj  since  we  are  here  confining 
our  attention  to  correlations  within  the  organism.  We  are 
similarly  debarred  from  going  at  length  into  the  quantita- 
tiye  contrasts  between  the  muscular  tensions  produced  by 
the  same  feeling  of  effort^  according  as  the  muscles  excited 
are  large  or  small ;  for  we  cannot  well  establish  these  con- 
trasts without  measuring  the  muscular  tensions  by  the 
eictemal  actions  they  are  equivalent  to.  There  is^  however^ 
one  class  of  appropriate  cases — ^those  in  which  irritations 
arising  within  the  organism,  set  up  sensations  that  cause 
undirected  motor  discharges.  Violent  toothache,  for  ex- 
ample, is  due  to  waves  of  molecular  change  sent  through 
one  or  two  minute  afferent  nerve-fibres;  but  the  bodily 
contortions  show  us  that  the  feeling  so  produced,  suffices  to 
send  waves  of  molecular  change  through  various  large 
bundles  of  efferent  nerve-fibres,  and  to  contract  numerous 
muscles  with  much  force.  To  which  of  these  disturbances, 
centri{)etal  or  centrifugal,  is  the  feeling  equivalent?  We 
cannot  say  to  both,  for  one  is  many  times  the  other  in 
amount ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  one  rather  than  to  the  other :  the  rational  inference  being 
that  it  is  not  equivalent  to  either. 

To  understand  the  real  relations  between  objective  and 
subjective  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  we  need  but  to 
recall  certain  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  preceding 
chapters.  The  essential  principle  of  nervous  organiza- 
tion we  have  seen  to  be  that  the  small  amounts  of  mo- 
tion received,  liberate  larger  amounts,  and  these  again 
still  larger  amounts.  A  disturbance  in  the  end  of  an 
afferent  nerve  is  multiplied  as  it  traverses  the  nerve,  and 
the  degree  of  multiplication  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
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nerve;  it  is  mncli  more  multiplied  in  the  first  ganglion 
reached^  and  increases  fnrther  in  trayersing  the  oentripeteJ 
nerve;  it  is  again  multiplied  in  the  superior  centre^  to  be 
afterwards  augmented  in  its  subsequent  centrifugal  course ; 
and  it  is  once  more  multiplied^  probably  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  in  the  contractile  substance  of  the  excited  muscles. 
H^ice  the  accompanying  feeling,  which  is  the  subjectiye 
aspect  of  this  disturbance  at  one  of  its  intermediate  stages^ 
can  be  a  quantitative  equivalent  neither  of  the  initial  nervous 
change  nor  of  the  terminal  nervous  change.  Moreoyerj  since 
the  multiplication  yaries  in  degree,  being  much  greater  in 
the  organs  of  the  higher  senses  than  iu  those  of  tiie  lower, 
it  follows  that  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  feeling  and 
the  amount  of  initial  change  is  far  from  constant ;  and  the 
eyidence  clearly  indicates  a  like  inconstancy  of  the  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  feeling  and  the  amount  of  terminal 
change^  according  as  one  or  other  muscle  or  set  of  muscles 
is  made  to  act. 

How  then  can  there  be  any  quantitative  relatiouj  it  will 
be  asked.  K  there  is  no  equivalence  between  a  disturbance 
set  up  at  the  ^periphery  and  the  produced  feeling,  and  no 
equivalence  between  the  produced  feeling  and  the  motor 
discharge  that  follows — ^if  the  feeling  does  not  even  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  either  the  initial  or  the  terminal  nervous 
change  in  di£ferent  cases;  what  quantitatiye  relation  can 
there  be?  The  reply  is  simple.  There  is  a  quantitatiye 
relation  between  nervous  change  and  feeling  when  all  other 
things  remaiu  the  same ;  and  there  is  a  quantitative  relation 
between  feeling  and  resulting  contraction  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same.  Supposing  every  condition  to 
continue  unaltered^  then  the  stimulus  conyeyed  through 
a  giyen  nerve  to  a  giyen  centre,  will  eyoke  a  feeling  that 
increases  and  decreases  in  something  like  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  stimulus  increases  and  decreases;  and,  sujs 
posing  a  giyen  muscle  to  be  contracted^  then  the  amount 
of  its  contraction  will  bear  a  tolerably  constant  ratio  to 
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the  feeling  of  effort  that  accompanies  the  contraction  of 
it.  The  nature  of  these  correlations  may  best  be  expressed 
by  numbers.  Ifj  coming  through  a  given  afferent  nerve, 
a  disturbance  represented  by  1  generates  a  feeling  repre« 
sented  by  5,  then  disturbance  2  will  generate  feeling  lOj 
and  disturbance  5  feeling  25;  and  if^  acting  through  a 
given  efferent  nervOj  feeling  5  results  in  muscular  tension 
60^  feeling  10  will  result  in  muscular  tension  120.  But  to 
complete  this  numerical  expression  of  the  facts  we  must 
suppose  these  ratios  to  vary  with  every  set  of  afferent 
nerves  and  every  set  of  efferent  nerves.  If  we  say  tliat 
1  to  5  represents  the  ratio  of  disturbance  to  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  then  to  represent  it  in  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  need,  say,  1  to  100,  and  in  the  sense  of  sight  perhaps 
1  to  1^000;  and  similarly  with  the  ratios  throughout  the 
motor  apparatus^  according  as  the  muscles  are  large  or 
small. 

In  brief,  then^  the  quantitative  correlation  of  feeling 
and  neiTOus  change,  holds  true  only  within  narrow  Umits. 
We  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  at  the  particular 
place  in  a  superior  nervous  centre  where,  In  some  mys- 
terious way,  an  objective  change  or  nervous  action  causes  a 
subjective  change  or  feeling,  there  exists  a  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  two :  the  amount  of  sensation  is 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  molecular  transformation 
that  takes  place  in  the  vesicular  substance  affected.  But 
there  is  no  fixed,  or  even  approximate,  quantitative  relation 
between  this  amount  of  molecular  transformation  in  the 
sentient  centre,  and  the  peripheral  disturbance  originally 
causing  it,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  motor  apparatus  which 
it  may  eventually  cause. 

§  48.  The  feelings  called  sensations  have  alone  been  con* 
sidcred  thus  &r;  leaving  out  of  view  the  feelings  dis- 
tinguished as  emotions.  Much  less  definite  as  they  are, 
and  not  capable  of  being  made  at  will  the  objects  of  ob« 
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servation  and  experimentj  the  emotions  are  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  But  haying  discerned  certain  general  laws 
to  which  the  simpler  feelings  conform^  we  may  now  ask 
whether^  so  far  as  we  can  see^  they  are  conformed  to 
by  the  more  complex  feelings.  We  shall  find  that 
they  are. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  one  are  essential  to  the 
other.  Emotions^  like  sensations^  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  iiitensiiy  by  altering  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  That  general  abundance  of 
blood  is  a  cause  of  emotional  exaltation,  though  tolerably 
certain,  is  not  easily  proyed;  but  there  is  sufficient  eyidence 
of  the  conyerse  ffict  that,  other  things  equal,  depletion  is  a 
cause  of  apathy.  The  effect  of  local  abundance  of  blood  is 
undoubted:  there  is  no  question  that,  within  limits,  the 
amount  of  emotion  yaries  as  the  amount  of  blood  supplied 
to  the  great  neryous  centres.  That  neryous  stimulants  in- 
tensify the  emotions,  or,  as  we  say,  raise  the  spirits,  is 
eyen  more  manifest  than  that  they  make  the  sensations 
keener.  And  it  is  a  fainilmr  truth  that  sedatiyes  diminish 
what  is  distinguished  as  moral  pain,  in  the  same  way  that 
they  diminiflh  pain  arising  in  the  trunk  or  limbs. 

That  a  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time,  is  no  less 
true  of  an  emotion  than  of  a  sensation :  indeed  the  per* 
sistence  is  relatiyely  conspicuous.  The  state  of  conscious- 
ness produced  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is  so  brief  as  to 
seem  instantaneous :  only  by  the  help  of  artificial  tests  are 
sensations  of  this  kind  found  to  haye  measurable  durations. 
But  no  such  tests  are  needed  to  proye  that  emotions  con- 
tinue through  appreciable  periods.  Eyen  a  simple  emotion,  ^^ 
as  of  anger  or  fear^  does  not  reach  its  full  strength  the' 
moment  the  cause  presents  itself;  and  after  the  cause  is 
remoyed  it  takes  some  time  to  die  away.  When  hereafter 
we  deal  with  the  origin  of  emotions,  and  recognize  the 
&ct  that  they  are  of  far  more  inyolyed  natures  than  sensa- 
tions, and  imply  the  co-operation  of  extremely  intricate 
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nezTOos  straotores,  we  sliall  understand  how  tins  greater 
dnratian  is  necessitated. 

That  an  emotion^  like  a  sensation^  leaves  beliind  it  a  tem- 
porary incapacity^  is  also  true  j  and  as  the  emotion  produced 
by  a  momentary  cause  lasts  longer  than  a  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  momentary  cause^  so  does  the  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  emotion  last  longer  than  the  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  sensation.  Passions  of  all  kinds  come  in  gushes 
or  bursts.  That  they  ofl^n  continue  for  hours  and  days, 
is  true;  but  they  are  never  uniform  throughout  hours 
and  days.  Be  it  in  grief^  or  joy,  or  tenderness,  there  is 
always  a  succession  of  rises  and  fisJls  of  intensity — a 
paroxysm  of  violent  feeling  with  an  interval  of  feeling  less 
violent,  followed  by  another  paroxysm.  And  then,  after  a 
succession  of  these  comparatively-quick  alternations,  there 
comes  a  calm  —  a  period  during  which  the  waves  of 
emotion  are  feebler:  succeeded,  it  may  be,  by  another 
series  of  stronger  waves.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sensations  so 
in  the  case  of  the  emotions,  this  follows  from  the  ffict  that 
what  is  objectively  a  nervous  action  and  subjectively  a 
feeling,  involves  waste  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned. 
The  centres  which  are  the  seats  of  emotions  undergo  dis- 
integration in  the  genesis  of  emotions ;  and,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  thereupon  become  less  capable  of  genera- 
ting emotions  until  they  are  re-integrated.  I  say,  other 
things  remaining  equal,  because  the  rise  of  an  emotion 
brings  blood  to  the  parts  implicated,  and  so  long  as  the 
afflux  is  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  may  in- 
crease, notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  taken  place; 
but  the  several  conditions  on  which  activity  depends  having 
become  constant,  a  diminished  capacity  for  emotion  inevit- 
ably follows  each  gpish  of  emotion. 

That  daily  rises  and  falls  of  strength,  consequent 
on  daily  periodicities  of  waste  and  repair,  occur  in  the 
^  emotions  as  in  the  sensations,  is  also  tolerably  mani- 
fest.   Cultivated  people,  mostly  leading  lives  that  exercise 
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thdr  brains  too  mach  and  their  mnscles  too  little^  and 
placed  in  socifd  conditions  that  commonly  bring  tho 
strongest  excitements  towards  the  close  of  the  daj^  are 
subject  to  an  abnormal  periodiciiy.  But  those  whose  lives 
conform  best  to  the  laws  of  healthy  exhibit  early  in  the 
day  a  general  joyoosness  and  emotional  Tivacity  greater 
than  they  do  towards  its  close^  when  approaching  sleepi- 
ness is  shown  by  a  flagging  interest  ill  the  things  and 
actions  aronnd. 

These  complex  feelings  that  are  centrally  initiated  are 
also  like  the  simple  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated, 
in  having  general  discharges  as  well  as  special  discharges : 
indeed  their  general  discharges  are  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  two.  A  sensation  is  often  visibly  followed  only  by 
local  movement :  unless  very  strong  its  effect  on  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole  is  unobtrusive.  But  an  emotion,  besides 
the  more  obvious  changes  it  works  in  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  habitually  works  changes,  external  and  internal, 
throughout  the  body  at  large.  The  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion, the  digestion,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  and  movements, 
are  influenced  by  it  even  when  moderate;  and  everyone 
knows  how  strong  passions,  pleasurable  or  painful,  pro- 
foundly disturb  the  whole  system. 

§  49.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  distinction  existing  among 
the  feelings.  Every  feeling,  besides  its  minor  variations  of 
intensity,  exists  under  two  strongly-contrasted  degrees  of 
intensify.  There  is  a  vivid  form  of  it  which  we  call  an 
actual  feeling,  and  there  is  a  faint  form  of  it  which  we  call 
an  ideal  feeling.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  difference  as 
interpreted  from  our  present  stand-point  f 

When  studying  nerve-structure,  we  saw  that,  in  addition 
to  connections  formed  by  grey  matter  between  the  central 
ends  of  a&rent  and  efferent  nerves,  these  have  connec- 
tions  with    centripetal    and    commissural    nerves,   which 
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aro  again  connected  with  more  distant  nerves.  And 
when  studying  nerve  -  function^  we  saw  that  a  disturb- 
ance set  up  by  an  afferent  nerve  in  its  ganglion^  does 
not  affect  exclusively  the  efferent  nerve^  but  that  part 
of  it^  conveyed  through  centripetal  and  conmiissural 
nerves^  affects  other  centres,  and  these  again  others,  until 
it  has  reverberated  throughout  the  entire  nervous  system. 
What  follows  f  These  reverberations  are  feeble  disturb 
ances.  And  every  centre,  liable  as  it  is  to  be  strongly 
disturbed  through  its  afferent  or  centripetal  nerve,  is  liable 
also  to  be  feebly  disturbed  by  these  reverberations  arriving 
through  other  nerves.  What  then  must  happen  with  each 
of  the  KberO'fnotor  elements  composing  those  higher  centres 
in  which  nervous  changes  become  changes  of  consciousness  1 
When  it  is  affected  through  the  direct  and  fully-opened  route, 
by  that  peripheral  impression  to  which  it  stands  organically 
related,  it  evolves  much  molecular  motion,  becomes  an  active 
propagator  of  disturbances  throughout  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  the  seat  of  what  we  call  a  real  feeling ;  but  when  it 
is  affected  by  these  secondary  waves  diffused  from  other 
strongly  excited  parts,  it  becomes,  as  compared  with  them 
(or  with  itself  under  the  previous  condition)  a  generator  of 
but  little  molecular  motion,  and  is  the  seat  of  that  £unt 
feeling  which  we  distinguish  as  ideal.  In  brief,  those 
vivid  states  of  consciousness  which  we  know  as  sensations, 
accompany  direct  and  therefore  strong  excitations  of  nerve- 
centres;  while  the  faint  states  of  consciousness  which  we 
know  as  remembered  sensations,  or  ideas  of  sensations, 
accompany  indirect,  and  therefore  weak,  excitations  of 
the  same  nerve-centres. 

That  the  contrast  of  intensify  between  the  effects  of 
direct  and  indirect  excitations,  though  it  holds  generally, 
does  not  hold  without  exception,  is  a  fact  quite  reconcilable 
with  this  interpretation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  a  direct 
excitation  may  be  very  feeble;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  a  concurrence  of  diffused  disturbances,  an  indirect 
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excitation  may  rise  to  considerable  strengtli.  Hence^  oc- 
casionaHy,  an  ideal  feeling  will  become  almost  or  quite « 
equal  in  yiridness  to  a  real  feeling.  Especially  may  this 
happen  when  the  nerye-centre  concerned  is  surcharged  with 
blood;  since  a  small  disturbance  may  then  set  up  in  it  an 
amount  of  change  equal  to  that  which  a  great  disturbance 
produces  when  only  the  ordinary  quantity  of  blood  is  pre- 
sent. And  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  congested 
nerve-centres  are  those  in  which  indirectly-excited  feelings 
reach  an  intensity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  directly-excited 
feelings. 

When  we  pass  from  the  feelings  called  sensations^  of  which 
the  strong  forms  are  peripherally  initiated^  to  the  feelings 
called  emotions^  of  which  the  strong  forms  are  centrally 
initiated^  we  find  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  forms  by  no  means  so  great;  so  that^  in  &ct^  ideal 
emotion  passes  into  actual  emotion  without  any  line  of  de- 
marcation. Obviously  this  is  what  might  be  anticipated. 
For  whether  ideal  or  actual^  emotion  is  an  accompaniment 
of  an  indirect  excitation:  it  is  not  an  inunediate  result 
of  peripheral  impressions,  either  simple  or  combined; 
but  a  mediate  or  remote  result  of  them.  Hence,  all  emo- 
tions, vivid  and  faint,  being  the  subjective  aspects  of  ob- 
jective nervous  changes  that  are  produced  indirectly,  are 
distinguishable  only  according  to  the  degree  of  indirectness 
of  the  excitation,  and  this  aclmits  of  insensible  gradations. 

§  60.  One  more  general  truth  must  be  set  down  to  com- 
plete the  outline.  The  foregoing  inferences  joined  with 
some  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  introduce  us  to  it. 

In  §§  86,  87,  it  was  pointed  out  that  nerve-centres  dis- 
integrated by  action,  are  perpetually  re-integrating  them- 
sdives,  and  again  becoming  fit  for  action.  We  saw  that 
repair  partially  makes  up  for  waste  from  instant  to  instant, 
and  that  the  arrears  of  repair  are  made  up  daily  during 
that  period  of  quiescence  when  waste  almost  ceases.    Wo 
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further  saw  that  the  restoration  of  a  nerve-centre  to  its  state 
of  integrityj  is  not  only  the  filling  np  of  its  qnantum  of  do- 
composable  matter^  but  is  also  the  replacing  of  molecnles 
most  exposed  to  distorbance^  and  consequenUy  the  prodnc* 
tion  of  a  comparatively-anstable  state.  And  we  saw  how, 
after  a  period  of  profound  repose,  there  thus  arises  a  con« 
dition  of  the  nerve-centres  such  that  very  slight  stimuli  cause 
nervous  diBcharges. 

This  law  applies  not  generally  only,  but  specially  to  each 
nerve-centre  and  each  of  its  component  parts.  In  propor- 
tion as  any  part  of  a  nerve-centre  has  been  for  a  long  time 
unused — ^in  proportion,  that  is,  as  repair  of  it  has  gone  on 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  unhindered  by  appre- 
ciable waste,  it  must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  more  than 
ordinary  instability — a  state  of  excessive  readiness  to  de- 
compose and  discharge.  What  must  happen  ?  In  common 
with  all  other  parts,  it  is  exposed  to  these  reverberations 
which  from  instant  to  instant  fill  the  nervous  system.  Its 
extreme  instability  must  render  it  unusually  sensitive  to 
these  reverberations — ^unusually  ready  to  undergo  change, 
to  yield  up  molecular  motion,  and  to  become  the  seat  of 
the  concomitant  ideal  feeling.  Besides  a  great  liability 
to  the  ideal  feeling  this  same  condition  must  entail  a  great 
strength  of  it;  and  so  while  the  instability  continues,  a 
strong  ideal  feeling  wiU  be  perpetually  aroused.  As, 
however,  the  nerve*centre  in  which  such  secondary  mole- 
cular changes  and  accompanying  ideal  feelings  are  thus  set 
up,  is  somewhat  wasted  by  them,  it  follows  that  after  they 
have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  period  the  instability  of  the 
centre  wiU  be  diminished :  it  will  no  longer  be  so  easily  de- 
composed by  indirect  disturbances,  and  the  feeling  wiU  not 
be  produced. 

Here  we  have  the  interpretation  of  what  are  called 
derire$.  Desires  are  ideal  feelings  that  arise  when  the 
real  feelings  to  which  they  correspond  have  not  been  ex- 
perienced for  some  time.    They  are  then  liable  to  be  excited 
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by  TBiioiis  of  the  indirect  disturbances  reflected  from  part 
to  part  of  the  ner70iis  system.  They  are  usually  vivid  and 
persistent  in  proportion  to  the  previous  period  of  resir-* 
more  vivid  and  more  persistent  than  ideal  feelings  of  the 
same  kind  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  after  a  pro- 
longed period  during  which  they  continue  to  arise  and 
ahnost  monopolize  consciousness^  they  become  feebler  and 
finally  die  away. 

§  51.  Such  are  the  leading  truths  of  ^stho-Physiology^ 
set  forth  with  as  much  fulness  as  is  here  requisite.  Sensa- 
tion and  emotion  in  their  relations  to  nervous  action^  have 
been  dealt  with  generally;  and  whatever  has  been  said  of 
special  sensations  and  special  emotions  has  been  said  merely 
to  illustrate  a  law  which  holds  among  all  the  rest.  The 
concomitants^  subjective  and  objective^  of  each  particular 
kind  of  sensation  and  each  particular  kind  of  emotion^ 
I  here  pass  over.  They  may  be  studied  to  great  advantage  -"' 
in  the  works  of  Professor  Bain  on  The  Senses  and  the  ^ 
IfUeUed,  and  The  Emotions  and  the  Will;  in  which  he 
has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  connection  between 
«3ach  particular  feeling,  simple  or  complex,  and  its  various 
physical  accompaniments.  To  these  works  I  must  com- 
mend the  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  these  minor  cor- 
lelations.  As  data  for  the  present  treatise,  the  only  facts 
needful  to  be  carried  with  us  are  those  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sections.    They  may  be  summed  up  thus. 

Feeling  of  whatever  kind  is  directly  known  by  each 
]>erson  in  no  other  place  than  his  own  consciousness.  That 
feelings  exist  in  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  is  a  belief 
readied  only  through  an  involved  combination  of  infer- 
enoas.  That  alike  in  human  and  inferior  beings,  feelings 
are  accompaniments  of  changes  in  the  peculiar  structure 
known  as  the  nervous  system,  is  also  an  indirectly- 
established  belief.  And  that  the  feelings  alone  cognizable 
by  any  individual  are  products  of  the  action  of  his  own 
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nervons  system^  wliioli  he  has  neyer  seen  and  on  wlucli  lie 
can  tiy  no  experiments^  is  a  belief  only  to  be  arriyed  at 
through  a  farther  chain  of  reasoning.  Neyertheless^  the 
eyidence^  though  so  indirect^  is  so  extensiyOj  so  yaried^  and 
so  congruous,  that  we  may  accept  the  conclusion  without 
hesitation. 

The  conclusion  haying  been  accepted— proyisionally  if 
not  permanently — ^its  yalidiiy  is  shown  by  leading  us  to 
anticipate  truly,  in  one  set  of  cases  after  another,  the  par- 
ticular subjectiye  phenomena  that  accompany  particular 
objectiye  phenomena.  We  haye  seen  that  the  seyeral 
circumstances  which  fficilitate  or  hinder  neryous  action, 
are  also  circumstances  which  fi»cilitate  or  hinder  feeling. 
We  haye  seen  that  as  neryous  action  occupies  appreciable 
time,  so  feeling  occupies  appreciable  time.  We  haye  seen 
that  each  feeling  leayes  a  partial  incapacity  for  a  like  feel- 
ing, as  each  neryous  action  leayes  a  partial  incapacity  for 
a  like  neryous  action.  We  haye  seen  that,  other  things 
equal,  the  intensities  of  feelings  yary  as  the  intensities  of 
the  correlatiye  neryous  actions.  We  haye  seen  that  the 
difference  between  direct  and  indirect  neryous  disturbances, 
corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  yiyid  feelings 
we  call  real  and  the  faint  feelings  we  call  ideal.  And  we 
hay^  seen  that  certain  more  special  objectiye  phenomena 
which  neryous  actions  present,  haye  answering  subjectiye 
phenomena  in  the  forms  of  feeling  we  distinguish  as  desires. 

Thus,  impossible  as  it  is  to  get  immediate  proof  that 
feeling  and  neryous  action  are  the  inner  and  outer  &ces  of 
the  same  change,  yet  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  eo 
harmonizes  with  all  the  obseryed  fficts ;  and,  as  elsewhere 
shown  {First  Principles,  §  40)  no  other  yerification  is  pos- 
sible for  us  than  that  which  results  from  the  establishment 
of  complete  congruity  among  our  experiences. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THB  SCOPE  OF  FSTOHOLOGT. 


§  52.  We  may  now  enter  on  onr  special  topic.  Thus  far 
we  have  been  occupied  with  the  data  of  Psychology,  and 
not  with  Psychology  properly  so-called.  *  Here  leaving  the 
foundations  we  pass  to  the  superstmctore. 

Not  a  few  readers  will  be  surprised  by  the  assertion  that 
none  of  the  truths  we  have  been  contemplating  are  psycho- 
logical truths.  Since  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  have  occupied  so  much  attention,  and  since 
it  has  been  growing  manifest  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
connection  between  nervous  changes  and  psychical  states, 
there  has  arisen  a  confusion  between  the  phenomena  which 
underlie  Psychology  and  the  phenomena  of  Psychology  itself. 
In  realiiy,  all  the  facts  ascertained  by  those  who  have  made 
nerve-structure  and  nerve-fimction  their  studies,  are  facts 
of  a  simpler  order  than  those  rightly  termed  psychological ; 
though  they  are  facts  entering  into  the  composition  of 
psychological  &cts. 

Most  will  admit  without  hesitation  that  the  first  five 
chapters  of  this  part  consist  of  propositions  which  are  exclu- 
sively morphological  and  physiological.  In  them  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nervous  system,  its  functions,  the  conditions 
to  its  action,  &c.,  have  been  dealt  with  purely  as  physical 
phenomena— -phenomena  as  purely  physical  as  the  absorption 
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of  nutriment  or  the  circnlation  of  the  blood.  Whatever 
implications  may  haye  arisen  from  the  nse  of  words  that 
cany  with  them  indirect  meanings^  the  direct  meanings  of 
all  the  propositions  set  down  have  nowhere  implied  con- 
sciousness or  feeling ;  and^  ignoring  consciousness  or  feeling, 
they  haye  left  out  that  which  is  tacitly  or  avowedly  contained 
in  every  proposition  of  Psychology, 

It  wiU  probably  be  thought,  however,  that  at  any  rate 
truths  belonging  to  Psychology  proper  are  to  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter.  Dealing  as  the  last  chapter  does  with 
the  connections  between  nervous  changes  and  feelings,  it 
necessarily  becomes,  by  including  a  psychical  element,  a  part 
of  psychical  science.  To  this  the  rejoinder  is  that,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  excluded  absolutely  from  the  body  of  this 
science,  yet  it  does  not  strictly  fSall  within  that  body.  udBstho- 
physiology  has  a  position  that  is  entirely  unique.  It  belongs 
neither  to  the  objective  world  nor  the  subjective  world;  but 
taking  a  term  from  each,  occupies  itself  with  the  correlation 
of  the  two.  It  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  included 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science  as  in  the  domain  of  psy- 
chical science;  and  must  be  left  where  it  stands,  as  the 
link  between  them. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  will  increase  rather  than  decrease 
the  surprise  produced  by  the  assertion  that  was  to  be  justi- 
fied. To  clear  up  the  confusion,  we  must  examine  more 
carefully  the  distinction  between  the  truths  which  are 
strictly  psychological  and  those  which  merely  enter  into 
the  composition  of  psychological  truths. 

§  53.  Throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  including  even 
the  last,  every  proposition  set  down  has  expressed  some 
relation  of  phenomena  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the 
organism.  The  subject-matter  has  been  the  character  of 
a  structure ;  or  the  effect  which  a  disturbance  set  up  in  one 
place  has  in  causing  motion  in  another;  or  the  connection 
between  the  physical  state  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tho 
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organism^  and  some  general  or  local  nervous  process;  or 
the  Tariable  intensiiy  of  an  action  in  a  nerve-centre  as 
determined  by  a  preceding  like  action;  or  the  interdepen- 
dence of  internal  physical  changes  and  internal  psychical 
changes.  That  is  to  say^  the  attention  has  ererywhere  been 
directed  exclnsiyely  to  co-elistences  and  sequences  of  which 
the  body  alone  is  the  sphere.  Distinct  or  tacit 

reference  has^  indeed^  firequently  been  made  to  some  external 
force.  Either  a  disturbing  agent  lying  beyond  the  limits  of 
tiie  organism  has  been  referred  to  in  general  terms^  or^  for 
iUustration's  sake,  this  or  the  other  kind  of  disturbing  agent 
has  been  named.  But  such  referenceSj  vague  or  distinct, 
have  been  made  merely  because  it  was  needful  to  suppose 
something  by  which  an  organic  change  was  set  up;  not 
because  tiiis  something  had  to  be  included  in  the  proposi- 
tion set  down,  which  in  every  case  formulated  an  internal 
relation  only.  The  entanglement  of  phenomena  is  such,  that 
we  can  never  cut  off  absolutely  from  all  others  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  we  are  dealing  with;  but,  because  we 
presuppose  these  other  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  science  to  which  they  pertain  forms  part  of  the  science 
with  which  we  are  spedally  occupied.  For  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  or  think  of,  a  chemical  experiment 
that  discloses  some  chemical  relation,  without  making  dis- 
tinct or  tadt  references  to  physical  relations — the  pouring 
and  mixture  of  liquids,  the  ascent  of  bubbles  of  disengaged 
gas,  the  falling  of  a  precipitate ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  held 
that  we  are  including  physics  in  our  chemistry.  Similarly, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  though  the  foregoing  diaptera 
have  tacitly  assumed  environing  forces,  yet  this  assumption 
has  been  simply  incidental  to  the  study  of  internal  co- 
existences and  sequences. 

Now  so  long  as  we  state  facts  of  which  all  the  terms  lie 
within  the  organism,  our  fiacts  are  morphological  or  phy- 
siological and  in  no  degree  psychological.  Even  though 
the  relation  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  that  between  a 
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nervous  change  and  a  feeling,  it  is  still  not  a  psycliological 
relation  so  long  as  the  feeling  is  regarded  merely  as  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  change,  and  not  as  connected  with 
some  existence  lying  outside  the  organism.  As  certainly  as 
the  man  who  demonstrates  by  dissection  the  articulations  of 
the  bones,  and  the  man  who,  by  a  sphygmograph,  delineates 
the  varying  motions  of  the  heart,  are  respectively  studying 
morphology  and  physiology;  so  certainly  is  the  man  who 
examines  nervous  structure  and  experiments  on  nervous 
function,  a  student  of  these  same  sciences,  if  he  considers 
the  inner  correlations  only  and  does  not  simultaneously 
consider  the  answering  outer  correlations. 

For  that  which  distinguishes  Psychology  firom  the  sciences 
on  which  it  rests,  is,  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes  ac- 
count both  of  the  connected  internal  phenomena  and  of  the 
connected  external  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  In  a  phy- 
siological proposition  an  inner  relation  is  Uie  essential  sub- 
ject of  thought ;  but  in  a  psychological  proposition  an  outer 
relation  is  joined  with  it  as  a  co-essential  subject  of  thought. 
A  relation  In  the  environment  rises  into  co-ordinate  im- 
portance with  a  relation  in  the  organism.  The  thing  con* 
templated  is  now  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  not  the 
connection  between  the  internal  phenomena,  nor  is  it  the 
connection  between  the  external  phenomena;  but  it  is  the 
connection  between  these  two  connections.  A  psychological 
proposition  is  necessarily  compounded  of  two  propositions, 
of  which  one  concerns  the  subject  and  the  other  concerns 
the  object ;  and  cannot  be  e3q)ressed  without  the  four  terms 
which  these  two  propositions  imply.  The  distinction  may 
be  best  explained  by  symbols.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  are 
two  related  manifestations  in  the  environment — say,  the 
colour  and  taste  of  a  firuit ;  then,  so  long  as  we  contemplate 
their  relation  by  itself,  or  as  associated  with  other  external 
phenomena,  we  are  occupied  with  a  portion  of  physical 
science.  Now  suppose  that  a  and  b  are  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar  light  which  the  firuit 
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reflects^  and  by  the  chemical  action  of  its  juice  on  the 
palate  ;  then^  so  long  as  we  study  the  action  of  the  light  on 
the  retina  and  optic  centres^  and  consider  how  the  jnice  sets 
up  in  other  centres  a  nervons  change  known  as  sweetness^ 
we  are  occupied  with  facts  belonging  to  the  sciences  of 
Physiology  and  iBstho-physiology.  But  we  pass  into  the 
domain  of  Psychology  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there 
oomes  to  exist  within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and 
b  that  in  some  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  relation 
between  A  and  B.  Pyschology  is  exclusively  concerned  with 
this  connection  between  (A  B)  and  (a  b) — has  to  inyestigate 
its  nature^  its  origin^  its  meaningj  &o, 

A  moment's  introspection  will  now  make  it  clear  to  the 
reader,  that  he  cannot  firame  any  psydiological  conception 
without  thus  looking  at  internal  co-existences  and  se- 
quences in  their  adjustments  to  external  co-existences 
and  sequences.  If  he  studies  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
ception, as  that  of  localizing  a  touch  in  some  part  of  his 
skin,  the  indispensable  terms  of  his  inquiry  are :— on  the 
one  hand  a  thmg  (1)  and  a  position  (2),  both  of  which 
he  regards  as  objectiye ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sensation 
(3),  and  a  state  of  consciousness  constituting  his  apprehen- 
sion of  position  (4),  both  of  which  he  regards  as  subjective. 
Again,  to  cite  an  example  bom  the  opposite  extreme, 
if  he  takes  for  his  problem  one  of  his  involved  sentiments, 
as  that  of  justice,  he  cannot  represent  to  himself  this 
sentiment,  or  give  any  meaning  to  its  name,  without  calling 
to  mind  actions  and  relations  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
environment:  neither  this  nor  any  other  emotion  can  be 
aroused  in  consciousness  even  vaguely,  without  positing 
something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  refers.  And 
when,  instead  of  studying  Psychology  subjectively,  he 
studies  it  objectively  in  the  acts  of  other  beings,  he 
similarly  finds  himself  incapable  of  stirring  a  step  with- 
out thinking  of  inner  correlations  in  their  references  to 
outer  correlations. 
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§  54.  It  is  contended  hj  some  tliat  Psychology  is  a  parfc 
of  Biology^  and  should  be  merged  in  it ;  and  those  who  hold 
this  view  will  possibly  answer  the  above  argument  by 
saying  that  in  many  cases  the  non-psychological  part  of 
Biology  also  takes  into  account  phenomena  in  thd  environ- 
mentj  and  even  definite  connections  among  these  pheno- 
mena. The  life  of  every  organism  is  a  continnons  adaptation 
of  its  inner  actions  to  outer  actions ;  and  a  complete 
interpretation  of  the  inner  actions  involves  recognition 
of  the  outer  actions.  The  annual  production  of  leaves^ 
flowersj  and  seeds  by  plants,  is  adjusted  to  the  annual 
changes  of  the  seasons ;  and  there  is  in  animals  an  adjust- 
ment between  external  changes  in  temperature  and  abund- 
ancoj  and  internal  production  of  ova.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  special  relations  of  structure  and  function  in  plants 
and  animals,  that  have  reference  to  special  relations  of  struc- 
ture and  function  in  surrounding  plants  and  animals :  in- 
stance those  arrangements  of  the  sexual  organs  that  fit 
particular  phasnogams  for  being  fertilized  by  the  particular 
insects  that  visit  them. 

But  true  as  is  this  conception  of  Life  (and  having  based 
the  Prirtdples  of  Biology  on  it  I  am  not  likely  to  question 
or  to  undervalue  it),  I  nevertheless  hold  the  distinction 
above  drawn  to  be  substantially  valid.  For  through- 
out Biology  proper,  the  environment  and  its  correlated 
phenomena  are  either  but  tacitly  recognized,  or,  if  overtly 
and  definitely  recognized,  are  so  but  occasionally;  while 
the  organism  and  its  correlated  phenomena  practically 
monopolize  the  attention.  But  in  Psychology,  the  cor- 
related phenomena  of  the  environment  are  at  every  step 
avowedly  and  distinctly  recognized;  and  are  as  essential 
to  every  psychological  idea  as  are  the  correlated  phe- 
nomena of  the  organism.  Let  us  observe  the  contrast 
as  exemplified.  We  study  digestion.  Digestion  implies 
fgodf  Food  implies  neighbouring  plants  or  animals.  But 
this  implication  scarcely  enters  into  our  study  of  digestion. 
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unless  we  ask  the  quite  special  question — ^how  the  digestive 
organs  become  fitted  to  the  materials  they  have  to  act  npen? 
Againj  when  we  interpret  respiration  we  take  for  granted  a 
snrronnding  oxygenated  medinm.  And  yet  to  show  how 
fSv  the  two  may  be  separated^  we  need  only  remember  that 
the  phenomena  of  respiration  may  be  yery  well  traced  out 
in  one  who  breathes  a  bladder  of  gas  artificially  obtained 
from  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Once 
morOj  ifj  in  following  out  the  life-history  of  a  plan^  we  have 
to  note  the  adaptation  of  its  hooked  seeds  to  the  woolly 
fleece  of  the  animal  which  accidentally  carries  them  off  and 
dispearses  them^  this  distinct  reference  to  specially-connected 
phenomena  in  the  enyironment^  occurs  either  but  once  in  an 
account  of  the  plant's  hfoj  or  only  at  long  intervals.  In  fact^ 
we  may  say  that  the  great  mass  of  purely  biological  pheno- 
mena may  be  displayed  for  some  time  by  an  organism  de- 
tached from  its  medium^  as  by  a  fish  out  of  water.  Now 
observe  how  different  it  is  with  psychological  phenomena. 
We  cannot  explain  a  single  act  of  a  fish  as  it  moves  about 
in  the  water,  without  taking  into  account  its  relations  to 
neighbouring  objects  distinguished  by  specially-related 
attributes.  The  instinctive  proceedings  of  the  insect, 
equally  with  those  which  in  higher  creatures  we  call  iu- 
telligent,  we  are  unable  even  to  express  without  referring 
to  things  around. 

In  briefj  then,  the  propositions  of  Biology,  when  they 
imply  the  environment  at  aU,  imply  almost  exclusively  its 
few  general  and  constant  phenomena,  which,  because  of 
their  generality  and  constancy,  may  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration; whereas  the  propositions  of  Psychology  refer 
to  its  multitudinous,  special,  and  ever-varying  phenomena, 
which,  because  of  their  speciality  and  changeability^  can- 
not be  left  out  of  consideration. 

§  55.  The  admission  that  Psychology  is  not  demarcated 
from  Biology  by  a  sharp  line,  will  perhaps  be  construed 
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into  the  admission  that  it  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  science.  Bnt  those  who  so  constme  the  admissionj 
misconceiye  the  natnres  of  the  relations  among  the  sciences. 
They  assume  that  there  exist  objectively  those  clear  separa- 
tions which  the  needs  of  classification  lead  ns  to  make 
snbjectiyely.  Whereas  the  &ct  is,  that  beyond  the  divisions 
between  the  three  fimdamental  orders  of  the  sciences^  Ab« 
stract.  Abstract-concrete^  and  Concrete^  there  exist  ob- 
jectively  no  clear  separations  at  all:  there  are  only  differ- 
ent gronps  of  phenomena  broadly  contrasted  bnt  shading 
off  one  into  another.  To  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  this  scarcely  needs  saying ;  for  Evolution  being 
a  universal  process,  one  and  continuous  throughout  all 
forms  of  existence,  there  can  be  no  break — ^no  chsoige  from 
one  group  of  concrete  phenomena  to  another  without  a 
bridge  of  intermediate  phenomena.  It  will  be  well  here, 
however,  to  show  by  illustrations  that  the  simpler  concrete 
sciences  are  separable  from  one  another  only  in  the  same 
way  that  Psychology  is  separable  from  Biology. 

Astronomy  and  Geology  are  regarded  as  distinct.  But 
Geology  is  nothing  more  than  a  chapter  continuing  in 
detail  one  part  of  a  history  that  was  once  whoUy  astrono- 
mic ;  and  even  now,  many  of  its  leading  facts  belong  as 
much  to  the  older  part  of  the  history  as  to  the  younger. 
Not  only  do  we  trace  back  the  Earth  to  a  time  when  its 
astronomic  attributes  were  uncomplicated  by  those  geo- 
logic ones  that  have  gradually  arisen  as  it  cooled ;  not  only 
in  the  solar  heat,  causing  the  aerial,  marine,  and  fluvial 
currents  which  work  most  geologic  changes,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  recognize  an  astronomic  force;  but  in  the  tidal 
wave  we  have  a  phenomenon  as  much  astronomic  as  g^eo- 
logic,  and  as  much  geologic  as  astronomic.  Even  he  who 
arbitrarily  excludes  from  astronomy  everything  but  the 
molar  motions  throughout  the  Solmr  System  (so  ignoring 
the  radiant  light  and  heat  by  which  alone  the  Sun  and 
planets  are  known  to  us)  does  not  escape  this  difficulty; 
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for  tihe  motion  of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  molar  motion  gene« 
rated  hj  forces  sncli  as  generate  all  other  molar  motions 
exhibited  hj  the  Solar  System;  and  yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  motion  of  matter  on  the  Earth's  sm&ce,  not  dis- 
tingoishable  firom  those  other  motions  of  matter  which 
constitute  geological  changes^  many  of  which^  indeed^  are 
concomitants  of  it.  The  separation  between  Bio- 

logy and  (jeology  once  seemed  impassable;  and  to  many 
seems  so  now.  But  every  day  brings  new  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  one  group  of  phenomena  has  grown  out 
of  the  other.  Organisms  are  highly-diiSerentiated  portions 
of  the  matter  forming  the  Earth's  crust  and  its  gaseous 
envelope;  and  their  differentiation  from  the  rest  has 
arisen,  like  other  differentiations,  by  degrees.  The  chasm 
between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  is  being  filled  up. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds  once 
regarded  as  exclusively  organic,  have  now  been  produced 
artificially  from  inorganic  matter;  and  chemists  do  not 
doubt  their  ability  so  to  produce  the  highest  forms  of 
organic  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  has 
traced  down  organisms  to  simpler  and  simpler  forms  until, 
in  the  Protogenea  of  Professor  Haeckel,  there  has  been 
reached  a  iype  distmjpiishable  from  a  fragment  of  albumen 
only  by  its  finely-granular  character. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  Biology  and  Psychology  has 
the  same  justification  as  the  distinctions  between  the  con- 
crete sciences  below  them.  Theoretically,  all  the  concrete 
sciences  are  adjoining  tracts  of  one  science,  which  has  for 
its  subject-matter,  the  continuous  transformation  which  the 
Universe  undergoes.  Practically,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  successively  more  specialized  parts  of  the 
total  science — ^parts  further  specialized  by  the  introduction 
of  additional  &ctors.  The  Astronomy  of  the  Solar  System  is 
a  specialized  part  of  that  general  Astronomy  which  includes 
our  whole  Sidereal  System;  and  becomes  specialized  by 
taking  into  account  the  revolutions  and  rotations  of  planets 
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and  satellites.  G^Iogy  (or  rather  G^ogeny  let  ns  call  it^ 
that  we  may  include  all  those  mineralogical  and  meteorological 
changes  which  the  word  Geology,  as  now  used,  recognizes 
bat  tacitly)  is  a  specialized  part  of  this  special  Astronomy; 
and  becomes  specialized  by  joining  with  the  effects  of  the 
Earth's  molar  motions,  the  effects  of  continuous  decrease  in 
its  internal  molecular  motion,  and  the  effects  of  the  molecular 
motion  radiated  from  the  Sun.  Biology  is  a  specialized  part 
of  Geogeny,  dealing  with  peculiar  aggregates  of  peculiar 
chemical  compounds  formed  of  the  Esa*th's  superficial  ele- 
ments—aggregates which,  while  exposed  to  these  same 
general  forces  molar  and  molecular,  also  exert  certain 
general  actions  and  reactions  on  one  another.  And  Psy- 
chology is  a  specialized  part  of  Biology,  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  division  of  these  peculiar  aggregates, 
and  occupying  itself  exdusirely  with  those  special  actions 
and  reactions  which  they  display,  from  instant  to  instant, 
in  their  converse  with  the  special  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate, amid  which  they  move. 

But  this  introduction  of  additional  factors,  which  differ- 
entiates each  more  special  science  from  the  more  general 
science  including  it,  fidls  in  every  case  to  differentiate  it 
absolutely;  because  the  introduction  of  the  additional 
fectors  is  gradual.  It  is  so  not  with  the  Concrete  Sciences 
alone,  but  even  with  the  Abstract-concrete  Sciences,  which 
at  first  sight  seem  sharply  demarcated;  as,  for  instance. 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Physics,  dealing  with  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  matter  and  motion  considered  apart 
frt)m  unlikenesses  of  quality  in  the  matter,  is  obliged  to 
include  in  its  inquiries  all  the  molecular  integrations  and 
disintegrations  caused  by  alterations  of  temperature — ^the 
meltings  and  evaporations  which  increase  of  heat  produces, 
as  well  as  the  condensations  and  crystallizations  which  follow 
decrease  of  heat.  Among  other  molecular  transformations 
resulting  from  losses  and  gains  of  molecular  motion,  are 
those  known  as  allotropio^-transformations  which,  without 
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appredably  altering  the  degrees  of  integration^  leave  tlie 
molecules  so  re-arranged  that  they  exhibit  new  properties  of 
the  order  we  call  chemical;  as  is  shown  by  their  changed 
affinities  for  the  molecnles  of  other  substances^  and  by  their 
changed  effects  on  onr  nerves  of  sense.  Most  we  class  snch 
molecular  transformations  as  physical  phenomena,  because 
in  each  case  the  molecules  concerned  are  all  of  one  kind  ? 
If  so,  what  are  we  to  say  of  isomeric  transformations,  which 
all  chemists  recognize  as  of  essentially  the  same  nature? 
In  these,  molecules  of  different  kinds  are  concerned.  And 
if,  because  they  show  us  a  re-distribution  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  homogeneous  ones,  we  put  them  in  the 
category  of  chemical  phenomena,  we  arbitrarily  dissociate 
two  fundamentally-similar  classes  of  facts.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  replied  that  in  isomerio  transformations  the  molecules  are 
homogeneous,  relatively  to  the  re-distnbution  they  undergo ; 
that  each  of  theift,  retaining^its  individuality  unchanged, 
comports  itself  towards  the  rest  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
molecule ;  that  nothing  more  takes  place  than  a  re-grouping 
of  these  unchanged  molecules ;  and  that  there  is  thus  an 
absence  of  what  constitutes  a  truly  chemical  change — ^union 
or  disunion  of  unlike  molecules.  The  reply  is  plausible,  but 
it  is  easily  disposed  of.  For  there  are  transformations  of 
this  nature  in  which  such  unions  and  disunions  occur.  A 
colloid  compound  in  passing  from  one  of  its  isomeric  forms 
to  another,  very  generally  parts  with  some  of  its  contained 
water,  or  takes  up  additional  water.  Does  this  make  the 
change  a  chemical  one?  Then  we  must  relegate  to  the 
domain  of  Physics  that  isomerism  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  loss  or  gain  of  water,  and  include  in  the  domain  of  Che- 
mistry that  isomerism  which  is  so  accompanied — a  very 
artificial  disunion  of  the  sciences,  to  which  I  think  neither 
Physicists  nor  Chemists  will  agree.  Nevertheless,  un- 
decided as  is  the  line  which  separates  them,  we  are  not 
prevented  from  recognizing  the  broad  distinction  between 
Molecular  Physics  and  Chemistry.    The  new  fctctor  which 
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differentiates  Chemistry  fix)m  Molecular  PhysicSj  is  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  molecules  with  whose  re-distributions 
it  deals.  And  the  contrast  hence  resulting  is  too  strongly 
marked  to  be  obliterated  by  transitional  cases. 

In  this  way  it  is^  then^  that  the  conspicuous  presence 
of  additional  factors  differentiates  Psychology  £com  Biology 
proper;  although  in  Biology  proper  these  factors  make  an 
occasional  appearance.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  no 
more  destroyed  by  such  community  as  exists^  than  is  the 
contrast  between  night  and  day  destroyed  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  dawn  which  belongs  as  much  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

§  56.  A  far  more  radical  distinction  remains  to  be  drawn. 
Whiloj  under  its  objective  aspect^  Psychology  is  to  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  concrete  sciences  which  successively  decrease 
in  scope  as  they  increase  in  speciality;  under  its  subjective 
aspect.  Psychology  is  a  totally  unique  science,  independent 
of,  and  antithetically  opposed  to,  all  other  sciences  whatever. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  a  consciousness, 
and  are  absolutely  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  possessor  of 
that  consciousness,  form  an  existence  that  has  no  place 
amoxig  the  existences  with  which  the  rest  of  the  sciences 
deaL  Though  accumulated  observations  and  experiments 
have  led  us  by  a  veiy  indirect  series  of  inferences  (§  41)  to  the 
belief  that  mind  and  nervous  action  are  the  subjective  and 
objective  faces  of  the  same  thing,  we  remain  utterly  incapable 
of  seeing,  and  even  of  imagining,  how  the  two  are  related. 
Mind  still  continues  to  us  a  something  without  any  kinship 
to  other  things;  and  from  the  science  which  discovers  by  in- 
trospection the  laws  of  this  something,  there  is  no  passage 
by  transitional  steps  to  the  sciences  which  discover  the  laws 
of  these  other  things. 

Following  M.  Comte,  there  are  a  few  who  assert  that  a 
subjective  Psychology  is  impossible ;  and  to  such  the  above 
paragraph  will,  I  suppose,  be  meaningless.  But  whoever 
reoogniases  a  subjective  Psychology,  and  admits,  as  he  must. 
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that  without  it  there  can  be  no  objectiye  Psychologyj  there*^ 
upon  finds  himself  obliged  to  assign  a  quite  special  rankj 
not  to  the  first  onlj^  butj  by  implication^  to  the  second.  To 
those  who  see  that  the  essential  conceptions  on  whicb  Psj- 
chologj  in  general  proceeds^  are  furnished  bj  subiectivo 
Psycbologj — ^to  those  who  see  that  such  words  as  feelings^ 
ideas^  memories,  Yolitions,  have  acquired  their  several  mean- 
ings through  self-analysis,  and  that  the  distinctions  we 
make  between  sensations  and  emotions,  or  between  auto- 
matic acts  and  yoltlntary  acts,  can  be  established  only  by 
comparisons  among,  and  classifications  of,  our  mental  states; 
it  will  be  manifest  that  objective  Psychology  can  have  no 
existence  as  such,  without  borrowing  its  data  fix)m  sub- 
jective Psychology*  And  thus  perceiving  that,  until  it 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  subjective  Psychology, 
objective  Psychology  cannot  legitimately  use  any  terms  that 
imply  consciousness,  but  must  limit  itself  to  nervous  co- 
ordinations considered  as  physical  only;  they  will  see  that 
even  objective  Psychology  contains  an  element  which  differ- 
entiates it  from  the  rest  of  the  special  concrete  sciences 
more  than  any  of  those  are  differentiated  from  one  another. 
The  claims  of  Psychology  to  rank  as  a  distinct  science, 
are  thus  not  smaller  but  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
science.  If  its  phenomena  are  contemplated  objectively, 
merely  as  nervo-muscular  adjustments  by  which  the  higher 
organisms  fr^m  moment  to  moment  adapt  their  actions  to 
environing  co-existences  and  sequences,  its  degree  of 
speciality,  even  then,  entitles  it  to  a  separate  place.  The 
moment  the  element  of  feeling,  or  consciousness,  is  used 
to  interpret  nervo-muscular  adjustments  as  thus  exhibited 
in  the  living  beings  around,  objective  Psychology  acquires 
an  additional,  and  quite  exceptional,  distinction.  And  it  is 
further  distinguished  in  being  linked  by  this  common 
element  of  consciousness,  to  the  totally-independent  science 
of  subjective  Psychology — ^the  two  forming  together  a 
double  science  which,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  sui  generis. 
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§  57.  So  understanding  its  scope^  we  are  now  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Psjcliology  proper.  The  foregoing 
discussion  serres  not  unfitly  to  introduce  the  several  divi* 
sions  into  which  the  entire  subject  falls. 

Fir^t  come  the  Inductions  of  Psychology;  under  which 
title  we  will  deal  with  the  leading  empirical  generaliza- 
tions— ^presenting  them,  however,  under  an  aspect  some- 
what different  from  the  usual  one.  And  the  truths  in* 
ductively  reached  will,  when  possible,  be  elucidated  deduc- 
tively, by  affiliating  them  on  the  truths  of  Neuro-physiology 
and  w^tho-physiology  set  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

We  will  next  pass  to  Objective  Psychology;  of  which  three 
divisions  may  conveniently  be  made.  In  the  first,  or 
General  Synthesis,  we  will  trace  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  progress  in  these  perpetual  adjustments  of 
special  inner  actions  to  special  outer  actions,  which  accom- 
panies increasing  evolution  of  the  nervous  system— omitting, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  element  of  consciousness.  In  the 
second,  or  Special  Synthesis,  we  will  consider  this  same 
progress  more  closely,  with  the  view  of  delineating  and 
formulating  it  in  terms  that  imply  consciousness.  And  in 
the  third,  or  Physical  Synthesis,  an  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  show  how,  by  an  ultimate  principle  of  nervous  action, 
this  progress  is  explicable  as  part  of  Evolution  in  general. 

Turning  then  to  Subjective  Psychology,  the  natures  of 
particular  modes  of  consciousness,  as  ascertained  by  in- 
trospection, will  first  be  treated  under  the  head  of  Special 
Analysis.  And  then,  under  the  head  of  Greneral  Analysis, 
we  will  enter  upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  relation 
between  Thought  and  Things. 

Two  remaining  divisions  will  be  devoted,  the  one  to  a 
comparison  between  the  results  reached  in  the  preceding 
divisions,  with  a  view  of  showing  their  congruity,  and  the 
other  to  a  series  of  corollaries  constituting  that  special  part 
of  Human  Psychology  on  which  Sociology  must  be  based. 


PART   II. 


TEE  INDUCTIONS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  SUBSTANCE   OF   MIND. 


§  58.  To  write  a  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
nothing  is  known^  or  can  be  known^  of  the  subject  which  the 
title  of  the  chapter  indicates^  will  be  thought  strange.  It  is, 
however,  in  this  case  needfnl — ^needM  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ezplanationj  much  that  has  gone  before,  and  much 
that  wiU  come  hereafter,  may  be  misinterpreted ;  and  needful 
also  because  we  have  to  distinguish  between  that  absolute 
ignoranoe  and  that  partial  knowledge  which  may  be  asserted 
according  as  we  give  one  or  other  meaning  to  the  terms 
used. 

For  if  by  the  phrase  *'  substance  of  Mind,'*  is  to  be  under- 
stood Mind  as  qualitatively  diiBTerentiated  in  each  portion  that 
is  separable  by  introspection  but  seems  homogeneous  and  un- 
decomposable;  then  we  do  know  something  about  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind,  and  may  eventually  know  more.  Assuming 
an  underlying  something,  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  see, 
and  in  the  rest  to  conceive,  how  these  multitudinous  modifi- 
cations of  it  arise.  But  if  the  phrase  is  taken  to  mean  the 
underlying  something  of  which  these  distinguishable  portions 
are  formed,  or  of  which  they  are  modifications ;  then  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  never  can  know  anything  about 
it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  knowledge  is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  human  intelligence  as  it  now  exists ;  for  no 
amount  of  that  which  we  call  intelligence,  however  tran- 
scendent, can  grasp  such  knowledge. 
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These  two  propositions  will  need  a  good  deal  of  elucida- 
tion. It  will  be  most  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  last 
of  them. 

§  59.  To  meet  all  imaginable  possibilities,  let  ns  set  out 
with  the  doctrine  of  Hnmej  that  impressions  and  ideas  are 
the  only  things  known  to  exist,  and  that  Mind  is  merely  a 
name  for  the  sum  of  them.  In  this  case,  the  expression  ^'  sub- 
stance of  Mind''  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  as  applied 
to  each  or  any  impression  or  idea  individuaUj.  Whence  it 
follows  that  there  are  as  many  different  substances  of  Mind 
as  there  are  different  impressions  and  ideas ;  and  this 
amounts  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  substance  of  Mind 
in  the  sense  implied ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  its  existence.  A  fortiori,  the  substance  of  Mind  cannot 
be  known. 

Contrariwise,  let  us  yield  to  the  necessity  of  regarding 
impressions  and  ideas  as  forms  or  modes  of  a  continually- 
existing  something.  Failing  in  every  effort  to  break  the 
series  of  impressions  and  ideas  in  two,  we  are  prevented 
from  thinking  of  them  as  separate  existences.  While  each 
particular  impression  or  idea  can  be  absent,  that  which 
holds  impressions  and  ideas  together  is  never  absent; 
and  its  imceasing  presence  necessitates,  or  indeed  con- 
stitutes, the  notion  of  continuous  existence  or  reality. 
Existence  means  nothing  more  than  persistence ;  and 
hence  in  Mind  that  which  persists  in  spite  of  all 
changes,  and  maintains  the  Tmity  of  the  aggregate  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  divide  it,  is  that  of  which 
existence  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  must  be  predicated — 
that  which  we  must  postulate  as  the  substance  of  Mind  in 
contradistinction  to  the  varying  forms  it  assumes.  But  if 
BO,  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  substance  of  Mind  is 
manifest.  By  the  definition,  it  is  that  which  under- 
goes the  modification  producing  a  state  of  Mind.  Con- 
sequently, if  every  state  of  Mind  is  some  modification  of 
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this  substance  of  Mindj  there  can  be  no  state  of  mind  in 
wbich  the  nnmodified  substance  of  Mind  is  present. 

Knowing  implies  something  acted  upon  and  something 
acting  upon  it.  To  see  that  this  is  undeniable  we  have  but 
to  glance  at  the  three  intelligible  propositions  which  can 
alone  be  firamed  respecting  the  ultimate  character  of  cogni- 
tion. Suppose  the  thbg  presented  in  consciousness  persists 
unchanged;  then^  as  in  tiie  absence  of  change  there  is  no 
consciousness^  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Suppose  there  fol- 
lows something  which  has  no  determinate  relation  whatever 
to  its  antecedent ;  then,  the  change  being  wholly  indetermi- 
nate, there  is  no  knowledge,  since  knowledge  is  the  esta- 
blishment in  thought  of  determinate  relations.  Suppose 
lastly,  that  the  succeeding  something  has  a  determinate 
relation  to  that  which  precedes  it ;  then  the  implication  is 
that  the  two  are  linked  (if  they  are  not,  any  other  thing  may 
equally  well  follow) ;  and  to  think  of  a  special  thing  (exist- 
ing) as  linked  with  a  special  thing  (about  to  exist)  is  to 
think  of  the  second  as  having  a  speciality  resulting  fix)m  the 
co-operation  of  the  first  and  something  else.  So  that  be  the 
thing  contemplated  in  the  act  of  cognition  a  symbolized 
activity  existing  beyond  the  Mind,  or  be  it  a  past  state  of 
Mind  itself,  that  which  contemplates  it  is  distinct  fix)m  it. 
Hence  were  it  possible  for  the  substance  of  Mind  to  be  pre- 
sent in  any  state  of  Mind,  there  would  still  have  to  bo 
answered  the  question — ^What  is  it  which  then  contemplates 
it  and  knows  it?  That  which  in  the  act  of  knowing  is  affected 
by  the  thing  known,  must  itself  be  the  substance  of  Mind. 
The  substance  of  Mind  escapes  into  some  new  form  in  recog- 
nizing some  form  under  which  it  has  just  existed.  Henco 
could  the  unmodified  substance  of  Mind  be  presented  in 
consciousness,  it  would  still  be  unknowable;  since,  until 
there  had  arisen  something  different  from  it,  the  elements  of 
a  cognition  would  not  exist ;  and  as  this  something  different 
would  necessarily  be  some  state  of  Mind,  we  should  have  the 
substance  of  Mind  known  in  a  state  of  Mind,  which  is  a  con- 
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tradiction.  In  brief^  a  tUng  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be 
both  subject  and  object  of  tiionght ;  and  yet  the  substance 
of  Mind  must  be  this  before  it  can  be  known. 

Againj  to  know  anything  is  to  distinguish  it  as  such 
or  such — ^to  chiss  it  as  of  this  or  that  order.  An  object 
is  said  to  be  but  little  known^  when  it  is  alien  to  ob- 
jects of  which  we  have  had  experience ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  well  known,  when  there  is  great  community  of  attri- 
butes between  it  and  objects  of  which  we  have  had  expe- 
rience. Hence,  by  implication,  an  object  is  completely  known 
when  this  recognized  community  is  complete ;  and  completely 
unknown  when  there  is  no  recognized  community  at  aU. 
Manifestly,  then,  the  smallest  conceivable  degree  of  know- 
ledge implies  at  least  two  things  between  which  some  com- 
munity is  recognized.  But  if  so,  how  can  we  know  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind  f  To  know  the  substance  of  Mind  is  to  be 
conscious  of  some  community  between  it  and  some  other 
substance.  If,  with  the  Idealist,  we  say  that  there  exists  no 
other  substance ;  then,  necessarily,  as  there  is  nothing  with 
which  the  substance  of  Mind  can  be  even  compared,  much  less 
assimilated,  it  remaini;  unknown.  While,  if  we  hold  with 
the  Realist  that  Being  is  fundamentally  divisible  into  that 
which  is  present  to  us  as  Mind,  and  that  which,  lying  outside 
of  it,  is  not  Mind ;  then,  as  the  proposition  itself  asserts  a 
difference  and  not  a  likeness,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mind 
remains  unclassable  and  therefore  unknowable. 

§  60.  From  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  substance  of 
Mind,  considered  as  the  something  of  which  all  particular 
states  of  Mind  are  modifications,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  partial 
knowledge  of  these  particular  states,  as  qualitatively  cha- 
racterized, which  lies  within  our  possible  grasp.  Although 
the  individual  sensations  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal,  of 
which  consciousness  is  built  up,  appear  to  be  severally 
simple,  homogeneous,  unanalyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  natures, 
yet  they  are  not  so.    There  is  at  least  one  kind  of  feeling 
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wUch,  as  ordinarily  experienced^  seems  elementary,  tliat 
is  demonstrably  not  elementary.  And  after  resolving  it 
into  its  proximate  components,  we  can  scarcely  lielp  sus- 
pecting that  other  apparently-elementary  feelings  are  also 
compound,  and  may  have  proximate  components  like  those 
which  we  can  in  this  one  instance  identify. 

Musical  sound  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly- 
simple  feeling  which  is  clearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feel- 
ings. Well  known  experiments  prove  that  when  equal 
blows  or  taps  are  made  one  after  another  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is 
perceived  as  a  separate  noise ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  blows  follow  one  another  exceeds  this,  the  noises 
are  no  longer  identified  in  separate  states  of  consciousness, 
and  there  arises  in  place  of  them  a  continuous  state  of 
consciousness,  called  a  tone.  On  further  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  blows,  the  tone  undergoes  the  change  of 
quality  distinguished  as  a  rise  in  pitch;  and  it  continues 
to  rise  in  pitch  as  the  blows  continue  to  increase  in  rapidity, 
until  it  reaches  an  acuteness  beyond  which  it  is  no  longer 
appreciable  as  a  tone.  So  that  out  of  units  of  feeling  of  the 
same  kind,  many  feelings  distinguishable  from  one  another 
in  quality  result,  according  as  the  imits  are  more  or  less  in- 
tegrated. This  is  not  all.  The  inquiries  of  Professor 
Helmholtz  have  shown  that  when,  along  with  one  series  of 
these  rapidly-recurring  noises,  there  is  generated  another 
series  in  which  the  noises  are  more  rapid  though  not 
so  loud,  the  effect  is  a  change  in  that  quality  of  the 
tone  known  as  its  timbre*  As  various  musical  instruments 
show  us,  tones  which  are  alike  in  pitch  and  strength  are 
disting^uishable  by  their  harshness  or  sweetness,  their  ring- 
ing or  their  liquid  characters ;  and  all  their  specific  pecu- 
liarities are  proved  to  arise  from  the  combination  of  oae, 
two,  three,  or  more,  supplementary  series  of  recurrent  noises 
with  the  chief  series  of  recurrent  noises.  So  that  while  the 
imlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as  differences  of  pitch  in  tones. 
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arc  due  to  differences  of  integration  among  the  recurrent 
noises  of  one  series^  the  unlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as 
differences  of  timbre,  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  integration 
with  this  series  of  other  series  having  other  degrees  of  inte- 
gration. And  thus  an  enormous  number  of  qualitatively- 
contrasted  kinds  of  consciousness  that  seem  severally  ele- 
mentary^ prove  to  be  composed  of  one  simple  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, combined  and  re-combined  with  itself  in  multi- 
tudinous ways. 

Can  we  stop  short  here?  If  the  different  sensations 
known  as  sounds  are  built  out  of  a  common  unit,  is  it  not 
to  be  rationally  inferred  that  so  likewise  are  the  different 
sensations  known  as  tastes^  and  the  different  sensations 
known  as  odours,  and  the  different  sensations  known  as 
colotlrs  ?  Nay,  shall  we  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  there 
is  a  unit  common  to  all  these  strongly-contrasted  classes  of 
sensations  ?  If  the  unlikenesses  among  the  sensations  of 
each  class  may  be  due  to  unlikenesses  among  the  modes  of 
aggregation  of  a  unit  of  consciousness  common  to  them 
all;  so,  too,  may  the  much  greater  unlikenesses  between  the 
sensations  of  each  class  and  those  of  other  classes.  There 
may  be  a  single  primordial  element  of  consciousness,  and 
the  countless  kinds  of  consciousness  may  be  produced  by 
the  compounding  of  fchis  element  with  itself  and  the  re- 
compounding  of  its  compounds  with  one  another  in  higher 
and  higher  degrees:  so  producing  increased  multiplicity, 
variety,  and  complexity. 

Have  we  any  clue  to  this  primordial  element  f  I  think 
wo  have.  That  simple  mental  impression  which  proves 
to  be  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  sensation  of  musical 
tone,  is  allied  to  certain  other  simple  mental  impressions 
differently  originated.  The  subjective  effect  produced  by 
a  "crack  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration,  is  little 
else  than  a  nervous  shock.  Though  we  distinguish  such  a 
nervous  shock  as  belonging  to  what  we  call  sounds,  yet  it 
docs  not  differ  very  much  from  nervous  shocks  of  other 
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kinds.  An  electric  discliarge  sent  tHrough  the  body, 
cansea  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  sudden  load  report 
causes.  A  strong  unexpected  impression  made  through  the 
eyes,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  similarly  gives  rise  to  a 
start  or  shock;  and  though  the  feeling  so  named  seems, 
like  the  electric  shock,  to  have  the  body  at  large  for  its 
seat,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  correlative 
rather  of  the  efferent  than  of  the  afferent  disturbance,  yet 
on  remembering  the  mental  change  that  results  £rom  the 
instantaneous  transit  of  an  object  across  the  field  of  vision, 
I  think  it  may  be  perceived  tiiat  the  feeling  accompanying 
the  efferent  disturbance  is  itself  reduced  veiy  nearly  to  the 
same  form.  The  state  of  consciousness  so  generated  is, 
in  fa/it,  comparable  in  quality  to  the  initial  state  of  con- 
sciousness caused  by  a  blow  (distinguishing  it  firom  the  pain 
or  other  feeling  that  commences  the  instant  after) ;  which 
state  of  consciousness  caused  by  a  blow,  may  be  taken  as 
the  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous  shock.  The 
fact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  up  by  different 
stimuli  through  different  sets  of  nerves,  cause  feelings 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  quality,  will  not  appear  strange 
when  we  recollect  that  distinguishableness  of  feeUng  implies 
appreciable  duration;  and  that  when  the  duration  is  greatly 
abridged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  some  mental 
change  has  occurred  and  ceased.  To  have  a  sensation  of 
redness,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscious 
of  a  taste  as  sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  considerable  con- 
tinuity of  state.  If  the  state  does  not  last  long  enough  to 
admit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it  cannot  be  classed  as  of 
this  or  that  kind ;  and  becomes  a  momentary  modification 
very  «iTni1ft.r  to  momentary  modifications  otherwise  caused. 

It  ia  possible,  then — may  we  not  even  say  probable — ^that 
something  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous 
shock  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness ;  and  that  all  the 
unlikenesses  among  our  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes 
of  integration  of  this  ultimate  unit.    I  say  of  the  same 
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order,  becatuie  there  are  discernible  differences  among 
nervous  shocks  that  are  differently  caused ;  and  the  primi- 
tiye  neryous  shock  probably  differs  somewhat  from  each  of 
them.  And  I  say  of  the  same  order  for  the  further  reason, 
that  while  we  may  ascribe  to  them  a  general  likeness  in 
nature  we  must  suppose  a  great  unlikeness  in  degree. 
The  nervous  shocks  recognized  as  such,  are  violent — must 
be  violent  before  they  can  be  perceived  amid  the  pro- 
cession of  multitudinous  vivid  feelings  suddenly  interrupted 
by  them.  But  the  rapidly-recurring  nervous  shocks  of 
which  the  different  forms  of  feeling  consist,  we  must  assume 
to  be  of  comparatively  moderate,  or  even  of  veiy  slight, 
intensity.  Were  our  various  sensations  and  emotions  com- 
posed of  rapidly-recurring  shocks  as  strong  as  those  ordi- 
narily called  shocks,  they  would  be  unbearable :  indeed  Ufe 
would  cease  at  once.  We  must  think  of  them  rather  as 
successive  faint  pulses  of  subjective  change,  each  having 
the  same  quality  as  the  strong  pulse  of  subjective  change 
distinguished  as  a  nervous  shock. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see,  if  he  has  not  already  seen, 
the  complete  congruity  between  this  view  and  the  known 
character  of  nerve-action.  As  pointed  out  in  §  33,  experi- 
ments show  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  is  intermittent 
—consists  of  waves  which  follow  one  another  from  the  place 
where  the  disturbance  arises  to  the  place  where  its  effect  is 
felt.  The  external  stimulus  in  no  case  acts  continuously  on 
the  sentient  centre,  but  sends  to  it  a  series  of  pulses  of 
molecular  motion.  Hence,  in  concluding  that  the  subjective 
effect  or  feeling,  is  composed  of  rapidly-recurring  mental 
shocks,  we  simply  conclude  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
objective  cause— the  rapidly-recurring  shocks  of  molecular 
change.  Our  iypical  case  of  musical  soimd  well  exhibits 
the  agreement.  We  have  a  single  aerial  wave,  a  single 
movement  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  a  single  impact  on  the 
expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  a  single  wave  propagated 
to  the  auditory  centre,  and  a  single  shock  of  feeling  known 
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as  a  crack  or  a  report ;  and  thon^  wHon  tHoro  is  extemaDj 
gencratod  a  saccession  of  bucIi  aerial  wavos^  each  working 
its  individual  pHysical  effect  on  the  auditory  structures^  jmd 
its  individual  psychical  effect  as  a  kind  of  shocks  we  see 
that  if  the  recurrent  physical  effects  exceed  a  certain  speedy 
the  recurrent  psychical  effects  are  consolidated  into  a  sensa- 
tion of  tone.  So  that  here  the  nerve  pulses  and  the  pulses 
of  feeling  clearly  answer  to  one  another;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  tbaJt  they  do  so  throughout.^ 

We  must  not  omit  a  further  indirect  evidence  equally 
unlocked  for  and  striking.  A  conceivable  solution  is  af- 
forded by  this  hypothesis  of  two  problems  which^  in  its 
absence,  seem  entirely  insoluble.     How  is  it  possible  for 

*  Tfumfjk  in  the  caaet  of  the  other  lemiatioiWi  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  diBtorbaaoea  propagated  through  the  afiferent  and  centripetal  nenrea  are 
intermittent,  yet  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  trace  the  geneeis  of  the  sac- 
eeastve  waTea.    A  tolerably  good  due  to  their  mode  of  genesis,  is,  however, 
famished  by  the  aoticm  of  light  on  the  retina.    Possibly  it  will  be  antici- 
pated that  I  am  abont  to  assign  the  n^idly^recnnring  poises  of  the  etherial 
medinm,  as  the  caoses  of  pulses  reoorring  with  eqnid  rapidity  in  the  optio 
nerves ;  but  I  am  far  from  intending  to  do  this.    Neither  the  velocities  of 
the  nerve-waves^  nor  the  intervals  between  the  nerve- waves,  would  yield 
the  least  coontenanoe  to  such  an  interpretation ;  even  were  it  reconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  physics.    Undulating  molecules  ol  ether  aetang  on 
the  immeasural>ly-heavier  undulating  molecules  of  matter,  can  work  ap- 
preciable changes  in  them  only  by  accumulation  of  minute  effects.    If 
certain  etherial  undulations  correspond  in  rate  with  the  undulations  of  some 
molecule  ol  matter  united  with  others  into  a  compound ;  then  this  molecule 
may,  by  a  long  succession  of  etherial  impacts,  have  its  oscillations  so  in- 
or^sed  in  their  sweep  as  to  cause  detachment  of  it»  and  consequent  de- 
composition of  the  compound  molecule  {Prindple$  qf  Biology^  $  13).    But 
for  the  effects  of  etherial  impacts  to  be  thus  accumulated,  time  is  required  ; 
and  i^ipreoiable  time  is  experimentally  shown  to  be  taken  by  the  decom- 
positicDS  which  light  effects.    Hence,  then,  a  ray  of  lifi^t  falling  on  one  of 
the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina,  may  be  supposed  to  decompose  now  one 
unstable  molecule  and  now  another,  at  intervals  very  long  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  etherial  undulations,  though  very  short  as  estimated  by  our 
measurea ;  and  thedecompoeiticni  of  each  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  send 
along  a  connected  nerve-fibre,  the  wave  of  molecular  change  which,  under 
its  subjective  aspect  as  a  nervous  shock,  beocmes  the  unit  of  composition  of 
the  sensatjon  '^i^o'^  liirhtb 
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feelings  so  different  in  quality  as  those  of  heat^  of  taste,  of 
colour,  of  tone,  &c.,  to  arise  in  nervous  centres  closely  allied 
to  one  another  in  composition  and  structure  7  And  how,  in 
the  course  of  evolution,  can  there  have  been  gpradually 
differentiated  these  widely-unliko  orders,  and  genera,  and 
species^  of  feelings  7  Possible  answers  are  at  once  supplied 
if  we  assume  that  diverse  feelings  are  produced^  by  diverse 
modes,  and  degrees,  and  complexities,  of  integration  of  the 
alleged  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness.  If  each  wave  of 
molecular  motion  brought  by  a  nerve-fibre  to  a  nerve- 
centre,  has  for  its  correlative  a  shock  or  pulse  of  feeling; 
then  we  can  comprehend  how  distinguishable  differences 
of  feeling  may  arise  from  differences  in  the  rates  of  recur- 
rence of  the  waves,  and  we  can  frame  a  general  idea  of  the 
way  in  which^  by  the  arrival  through  other  fibres,  of  waves 
recurring  at  other  rates,  compound  waves  of  molecular 
motion  may  be  formed,  and  give  rise  to  units  of  compound 
feeUngs :  which  process  of  compoimding  of  waves  and  pro- 
duction of  correspondingly-compounded  feelings,  we  may 
imagine  to  be  carried  on  without  limit,  and  to  produce  any 
amount  of  heterogeneity  of  feelings.  After  recognizing  this 
possibility,  the  visible  likenesses  of  nervous  centres  that  are 
the  seats  of  different  feelings,  cease  to  be  mysterious ;  since 
the  structures  of  these  nervous  centres  need  differ  only  as 
much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  different  combinations 
of  the  waves  of  molecular  motion.  Similarly,  there  dis- 
appears the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  multitu- 
dinous diverse  forms  of  feeling  have  been  evolved  from  a 
primitive  simple  sensibility;  since  complications  of  the 
molecular  motions,  and  concomitant  feelings,  must  have 
gone  on  pari  passu  with  correlEitive  complications  of  minute 
structures,  organized  little  by  little. 

§  61.  The  nature  of  Mind  as  thus  conceived,  will  be 
elucidated  by  comparing  it  with  the  nature  of  Matter; 
and  the  fact  that  a  paraUelisia  exists  between  that  which 
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chemists  have  established  respecting  Matter  and  that  which 
we  here  suppose  respecting  Mind^  will  help  to  justify  the 
conception. 

Multitudinous  substances  that  seem  to  be  homogeneous 
and  simple^  prove  to  be  really  heterogeneous  and  com- 
pound; and  many  that  appear  wholly  unrelated  are  shown 
by  analysis  to  be  near  akin.  Here  is  a  group  of  them  quite 
different  in  their  apparent  characters,  which  have  an  essen- 
tial component  in  common.  Here  is  another  group  simi- 
larly held  together  by  the  uniyersal  presence  of  some  other 
component.  And  then  these  seemingly-different  substances 
each  characterizing  a  different  group,  turn  out  them- 
selves to  contain  an  element  common  to  the  two.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  large  class  of  salts  formed  by  sulphuric 
add;  another  large  class  formed  by  nitric  add;  another 
by  acetic  acid;  and  so  on.  And  these  acids,  along  with 
many  others,  are  all  discovered  to  have  oxygen  for  their 
active  constituent.  Moreover,  there  is  reason 

to  suspect  that  the  so-called  simple  substances  are  them- 
selves compound;  and  that  there  is  but  one  ultimate  form 
of  Matter,  out  of  which  the  successively-more  complex 
forms  of  Matter  are  built  up.  By  the  different  grouping 
of  units,  and  by  the  combination  of  the  unlike  groups 
each  with  its  own  kind  and  each  with  other  kinds,  it  is 
supposed  that  there  have  been  produced  the  kinds  of  matter 
we  call  elementary ;  just  as,  by  further  compositions  simi- 
larly carried  on,  th^  produce  further  varieties  and  com- 
plexities. And  this  supposition  the  phenomena  of  allo- 
tropism  go  &r  to  justify,  by  showing  us  that  the  same  mass 
of  molecules  assumes  quite  different  properties  when  the 
mode  of  aggregation  is  changed. 

If,  then,  we  see  that  by  uidike  arrangements  of  like  units, 
all  the  forms  of  Matter,  apparently  so  diverse  in  nature, 
may  be  produced— if,  even  without  assuming  that  the  so- 
called  elements  are  compound,  we  remember  how  from  a  few 
of  these  there  may  arise  by  transformation  and  by  combina- 
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tion  nnmoroos  seemmgly-simple  substances,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  their  constituents  and  with  one  another;  we 
shall  the  better  conceire  the  possibility  that  the  multi- 
tudinous forms  of  Mind  known  as  different  feelings,  may  be 
composed  of  simpler  units  of  feeling,  and  even  of  units 
fundamentally  of  one  kind.  We  shall  perceive  that  such 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  may,  by  int^ration  in  diverse 
ways,  give  origin  to  different  though  relatively-simple  feel- 
ings; by  combination  of  which  with  one  another  more  com- 
plex and  more  unlike  feelings  may  arise ;  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. 

Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  added  that  somethii^  beyond 
analogy  may  perhaps  exist  between  the  methods  of  material 
and  mental  evolution.  When  we  recal  the  tact  that  mole- 
cules are  never  at  rest,  and  that  by  carrying  their  individual 
rhythmical  motions  into  the  compound  molecules  formed  of 
them,  they  produce  compound  rhythms — ^when  we  recollect 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  molecules  of  nervous  matter, 
and  imagine  how  various  and  involved  must  be  the  rhythms 
of  which  they  are  the  seats — ^when,  further,  we  infer  the  count- 
less modifications  of  rhythms  that  must  imder  such  conditions 
become  possible ;  we  shall  dimly  see  a  fitness  of  molecular 
structure  for  originating,  and  being  affected  by,  the  diver- 
sities and  complications  of  molecular  pulses  above  described. 
We  shall  suspect  that  there  may  be  here  a  further  corre- 
spondence between  a  known  cause  of  physical  heterogenmty 
and  the  supposed  cause  of  psychical  heterogeneity. 

§  62.  While  reading  the  last  two  sections,  some  will 
perhaps  have  thought  that  they  stand  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  section  preceding  them.  After  alleging  that 
the  substance  of  Mind  cannot  be  known,  an  attempt  is 
forthwith  made  to  show  that  Mind  is,  certainly  in  some 
cases  and  probably  in  all,  resolvable  into  nervous  shocks; 
and  that  these  nervous  shocks  answer  to  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion  that  traverse  nerves  and  nerve-centres. 
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Thus  not  only  is  the  substance  of  Mind  supposed  to  bo 
knowable  as  Having  this  universal  character^  but  it  is 
closely  assimilated  to^  if  not  identified  with^  nervous 
change. 

The  alarm  is  gproundless  however.    The  foregoing  reason- 
ing brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  final  question. 
Even  could  we  succeed  in  proving  that  Mind  consists  of 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  of  the  nature  specified^  we 
should  be  unable  to  say  what  Mind  is ;  just  as  we  should 
be  unable  to  say  what  Matter  is^  could  we  succeed  in  de- 
composing it  into  those  ultimate  homogeneous  units  of 
which  it  is  not  improbably  composed.  In  the  one  case^  as  in 
the  other^  the  ultimate  unit  must  remain^  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed at  the  outsetj  absolutely  unknown.    The  reduction  of 
all  the  more  complex  forms  to  the  simplest  form^  leaves  xis 
with  nothing  but  this  simplest  form  as  the  term  out  of 
idiich  to  frame  thought;   and  thought  cannot  be  framed 
out  of  one  term  only.    Bepresentation  and  re-representation 
of  this  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness  in  terms  of  itself^ 
leaves  us  at  last  just  where  we  were  at  first.    And  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  any  other  terms  involves  a  contradiction. 
For  to  think  of  it  as  having  some  assigned  nature^  is  to 
think  of  it  in  some  other  mode  of  consciousness ;  in  which 
case  such  other  mode  of  consciousness  cannot  have  this  unit 
of  consciousness  for  its  component^  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

When  the  two  modes  of  Being  which  wo  distinguish  as 
Subject  and  Object,  have  been  severally  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  any  further  comprehension  must  be  an  assimila- 
tion of  these  lowest  terms  to  one  another ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  negatived  by  the  very  distinction  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object,  which  is  itself  the  consciousness  of  a  differ- 
ence transcending  all  other  differences.  So  &r  from  helping 
OS  to  think  of  them  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to 
render  more  manifest  the  impossibility  of  finding  for  them  a 
common  concept — a  thoucrht  under  which  they  can  be  united. 

8 
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Let  it  be  granted  that  all  existence  distingoished  as  ob- 
jective^ may  be  resolved  into  the  existence  of  units  of  one 
kind.  Let  it  be  granted  that  every  species  of  objective 
activity^  may  be  understood  as  due  to  the  rhythmical  motions 
of  such  ultimate  units;  and  that  among  the  objective  ac- 
tivities so  understood,  are  the  waves  of  molecular  motion 
propagated  tiirough  nerves  and  nerve-centres.  And  let  it 
further  be  granted  that  all  existence  distinguished  as  sub- 
jective^  is  resolvable  into  units  of  consciousness  similar  in 
nature  to  those  which  we  know  as  nervous  shocks ;  each  of 
whidi  is  the  correlative  of  a  rhythmical  motion  of  a  material 
unitj  or  group  of  such  units.  Can  we  then  think  of  the  Sub- 
jective and  objective  activities  as  the  same  7  Can  the  oscil- 
lation of  a  molecule  be  represented  in  consciousness  side  by 
side  with  a  nervous  shock,  and  the  two  be  recognized  as 
one  f  No  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  them.  That  a  unit 
of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion,  be- 
comes more  than  ever  manifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into 
juxtaposition.  And  the  immediate  verdict  of  consciousness 
thus  giv^i,  might  be  analytically  justified  were  this  a  fit 
place  for  the  needful  anatysis.  For  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  conception  of  an  oscillating  molecule  is  built  out  (^  many 
units  of  feeling;  and  that  to  identify  it  with  a  nervous  shock 
would  be  to  identify  a  whole  congeries  of  units  with  a  single 
unit. 

§  63.  Here,  indeed,  we  arrive  at  the  barrier  which  needs  to 
be  perpetually  pointed  out ;  alike  to  those  who  seek  mate- 
rialistic explanations  <d  mental  phenom^ia,  and*  to  those  who 
are  alarmed  lest  such  explanations  may  be  found.  The  last 
class  prove  by  their  fear,  almost  as  mudb.  as  the  first  prove  by 
their  hope,  that  they  believe  Mind  may  possibly  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  Matter ;  whereas  many  whom  they  vitu- 
perate as  materialists,  are  profoundly  convinced  that  there 
is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  so  interpreting  them. 
For  those  who^  not  deterred  by  foregone  conclusions,  have 
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iroBlied  their  analjrsea  to  tbie  nttermostj  see  very  clearly 
tbat  the  concept  we  form  to  ourselves  of  Matter^  is  but  the 
symbol  ol  some  form  of  Power  absolutely  and  for  erer  un- 
known to  ns ;  and  a  symbol  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
like  the  reality  without  inyolving  ourselves  in  contradictions 
{First  Principles,  §  16).  They  also  see  that  the  representa- 
tion of  all  objective  activities  in  terms  of  Motion^  is  but  a  re- 
presentation of  them  and  not  a  knowledge  of  them ;  and 
that  we  are  immediatdy  brought  to  alternative  absurdities 
if  we  assume  the  Power  manifested  to  us  as  Motion^  to  bo 
in  itself  that  which  we  conceive  as  Motion  {First  Frin- 
dples,  §  ]  7).  When  with  these  conclusions  that  Matter  and 
Motion  as  we  think  them  are  but  symbolic  of  unknowable 
forms  of  existence^  we  join  the  conclusion  lately  reached  that 
Mind  also  is  unknowable^  and  that  the  simplest  form  under 
which  we  can  tibink  of  its  substance  is  but  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing that  can  never  be  rendered  into  thought ;  we  see  that 
the  whole  question  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  the  question 
whether  these  symbols  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those 
or  those  in  terms  of  these— a  question  scarcely  worth  de- 
ciding ;  since  either  answer  leaves  us  as  completely  outside 
of  the  realify  as  we  were  at  first. 

Nevertheless^  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here^  once  for  all, 
that  were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of 
translating  mental  phenomena  into  physicid  phenomena,  or 
of  translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena, 
the  latter  alternative  would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the 
two.  Mind,  as  known  to  the  possessor  of  it,  is  a  circum- 
scribed aggregate  of  activities ;  and  the  cohesion  of  these  ac- 
tivities, one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate,  com- 
pels the  postulation  of  a  something  of  which  they  are  the 
activities*  But  the  same  experiences  which  make  him 
aware  of  this  coherent  aggregate  of  mental  activities, 
simultaneously  make  him  aware  of  activities  that  are  not 
included  in  it — outlying  activities  which  become  known  by 
their  effects  on  this  aggregate,  but  which  are  experimentally 
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provod  to  be  not  coliereiit  with  it^  and  to  be  ooberent  with 
one  another  {First  Principles,  §§  43,  44),  Ab,  by  the  defi- 
nition of  them,  these  external  activities  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  aggregate  of  activities  distinguished  as  those  of 
Mind,  they  must  for  ever  remain  to  him  nothing  more  than 
the  unknown  correlatives  of  their  effects  on  this  aggregate ; 
and  can  be  thought  of  only  in  terms  furnished  by  this  aggre- 
gate. Hence,  if  he  regards  his  conceptions  of  these  activities 
lying  beyond  Mind,  as  constituting  knowledge  of  them,  he  is 
deluding  himself:  he  is  but  representing  these  activities  in 
terms  of  Mind,  and  can  never  do  otherwise.  Eventually  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  his  ideas  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
merely  symbolic  of  unknowable  realities,  are  complex  states 
of  consciousness  built  out  of  units  of  feeling.  But  if,  after 
admitting  this,  he  persists  in  asking  whether  units  of  feeling 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  units  of  force  distinguished 
as  external,  or  whether  the  units  of  force  distinguished  as 
external  are  of  the  same  nature  as  units  of  feehng;  then 
the  reply,  still  substantially  the  same,  is  that  we  may  go 
farther  towards  conceiving  units  of  external  force  to  be 
identical  with  units  of  feeling,  than  we  can  towards  con- 
ceiving units  of  feeling  to  be  identical  with  units  of  external 
force.  Clearly,  if  units  of  external  force  are  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely unknown  and  unknowable,  then  to  translate  units  of 
ke\ing  into  them  is  to  translate  the  known  into  the  unknown, 
which  is  absurd.  And  if  they  are  what  they  are  supposed  to 
be  by  those  who  identify  them  with  their  symbols,  then  the 
difficulty  of  translating  units  of  feeling  into  them  is  insur- 
mountable :  if  Force  as  it  objectively  exists  is  absolutely 
alien  in  nature  from  that  which  exists  subjectively  as 
Feeling,  then  the  transformation  of  Force  into  Feeling 
is  unthinkable.  Either  way,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
interpret  inner  existence  in  terms  of  outer  existence.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  units  of  Force  as  they  exist  ob- 
jectively, are  essentially  the  same  in  nature  with  those  mani- 
fested subjectively  as  units  of  Feeling;  then  a  conceivable 
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Itypotliesis  remains  opeiu    Every  element  of  tliat  aggregate 
of  activities  constituting  a  conscionsnesSj  is  known  as  be- 
longing to  consciousness  only  by  its  cobesion  with  the 
rest.    Beyond  the  limits  of  this   coherent  agg^regate  of 
activities^  exist  activities   quite  independent  of  it^   and 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  it.    We  may  imagine^  then^ 
that  by  their  exclusion  from  the  circumscribed  activities 
constituting  consciousness^  these  outer  activities^  though  of 
the  same  intrinsic  nature,  become  antithetically  opposed  in 
aspect.    Being  disconnected  from  consciousness^  or  cut  off 
by  its  limits^  they  are  thereby  rendered  foreign  to  it.    Not 
being  incorporated  with  its  activities,  or  linked  with  these 
as  they  are  with  one  another,  oonsciousness  cannot,  as  it 
were,  run  through  them;  and  so  they  come  to  be  figured  as 
unconscious — are  symbolized  as  having  the  nature  called 
material  as  opposed  to  that  called  spiritual.    While,  however, 
it  thus  seems  an  imaginable  possibility  that  units  of  external 
Force  may  be  identical  in  nature  with  units  of  the  force 
known  as  Feeling,  yet  we  cannot  by  so  representing  them  get 
any  nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  external  Force.    For,  as 
already  shown,  supposing  all  forms  of  Mind  to  be  composed 
of  homogeneous  units  of  feeling  variously  aggregated,  the 
resolution  of  them  into  such  units  leaves  us  as  unable  as 
before  to  think  of  the  substance  of  Mind  as  it  exists  in  such 
units;  and  thus,  even  could  we  really  figure  to  ourselves  all 
units  of  external  Force  as  being  essentially  like  units  of 
the  force  known  as  Feeling,  and  as  so  constituting  a  uni- 
versal sentienoy,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  forming 
a  conception  of  that  which  is  universally  sentient. 

Hence  though  of  the  two  it  seems  easier  to  translate  so- 
called  Matter  into  so-called  Spirit,  than  to  translate  so- 
called  Spirit  into  so-called  Matter  (which  latter  is,  indeed, 
wholly  impossible) ;  yet  no  translation  can  carry  us  beyond 
our  symbols.  Such  vague  conceptions  as  loom  before  us 
are  illusions  conjured  up  by  the  wrong  connotations  of  our 
words.    The  expression  "  substance  of  Mind/'  if  we  use  it 
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in  any  other  way  than  as  the  x  of  our  equation^  inevitably 
betrays  ns  into  errors;  for  we  cannot  think  of  substance 
save  in  terms  that  imply  material  properties.  Our  only 
course  is  constantly  to  recognize  our  symbols  as  symbols 
only;  and  to  rest  content  with  that  duality  of  them  which 
our  constitution  necessitates.  The  Unknowable  as  mani- 
fested to  us  within  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  the  shape 
of  Feelings  being  no  less  inscrutable  than  The  Unknowable 
as  manifested  beyond  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  other 
shapes,  we  approach  no  nearer  to  understanding  the  last 
by  rendering  it  into  the  first.  The  conditioned  form  under 
which  Being  is  presented  in  the  Subject,  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  conditioned  form  under  which  Being  is  presented 
in  the  Object^  be  the  Unconditioned  Being  common  to 
the  two. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  COMPOSITION   OF  MIND. 


§  64.  In  the  last  cliapter  we  incidentally  encroaclied  on 
tlie  topic  to  wHcli  tliis  chapter  is  to  be  devoted.  Certain 
apparently-simple  Teelings  were  shown  to  be  componnded  of 
units  of  feeling ;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  possibly^  if  not 
probably^  feelings  of  other  classes  are  similarly  componnded. 
And  in  thns  treating  of  the  composition  of  feelingSj  we^  by 
implication^  treated  of  the  composition  of  Mind^  of  which 
feelings  are  themselyofi  components. 

Here,  however,  leaving  specnlations  about  the  ultimate 
composition  of  Mind,  we  pass  to  observations  on  its  proxi- 
mate composition.  Accepting  as  really  simple  those  con- 
stituents of  Mind  which  are  not  decomposable  by  introspec- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  what  are  their  fundamental 
distinctive  characters,  and  what  are  the  essential  principles 
of  arrangement  among  them. 

§  65.  The  proximate  components  of  Mind  are  of  two 
broadly-contrasted  kinds — ^Feelings  and  the  Belations 
between  feelings.  Among  the  members  of  each  group  there 
exist  multitudinous  unlikenesses,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely strong;  but  such  unlikenesses  are  small  compared 
with  tiiose  which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  group 
from  members  of  the  other.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
flider  what  are  the  characters  which  all  Feelings  have  in 
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Gommon^  and  wliat  are  the  characters  which  aH  Belations 
between  feelings  have  in  common. 

Each  feelingj  as  we  here  define  it^  is  any  portion  of  con* 
Bcioosness  which  occupies  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  give  it 
a  perceivable  indiyidoaliiy  j  which  has  its  individnaliiy  marked 
off  firom  adjacent  portions  of  consciousness  by  qualitative  con- 
trasts; and  which^  when  introspectivelj  contemplated^appears 
to  be  homogeneous.  These  are  the  essentials.  Obviously  if^ 
under  introspection^  a  state  of  consciousness  is  decomposable 
into  unlike  parts  that  exist  either  simultaneously  or  succes- 
sively, it  is  not  one  feeling  but  two  or  more.  Obviously  if 
it  is  indistinguishable  from  an  adjacent  portion  of  con- 
sciousness, it  forms  one  with  that  portion— is  not  an  indi- 
vidual feeling  but  part  of  one.  And  obviously  if  it  does 
not  occupy  in  consciousness  an  appreciable  area,  or  an 
appreciable  duration,  it  cannot  be  known  as  a  feeling. 

A  relation  between  feelings  is,  on  the  contrary,  charac- 
terized by  occupying  no  appreciable  part  of  consciousness. 
Take  away  the  terms  it  unites,  and  it  disappears  along 
with  them;  having  no  independent  place— no  indivi- 
duality of  its  own.  It  is  true  that,  under  an  ultimate 
analysis,  what  we  call  a  relation  proves  to  be  itself  a  kind 
of  feeling — ^the  momentary  feeling  accompanying  the  tran- 
sition from  one  conspicuous  feeling  to  an  adjacent  con- 
spicuous feeling.  And  it  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  brevity,  its  qualitative  character  is  appreciable ;  for 
relations  are  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  distinguishable  from 
one  another  only  by  the  unlikenesses  of  the  feelings  which 
accompany  the  momentary  transitions.  Each  relational 
feeling  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  nervous 
shocks  which  we  suspect  to  be  the  units  of  composition  of 
feelings ;  and,  though  instantaneous,  it  is  known  as  of  greater 
or  less  strength  and  as  taking  place  with  greater  or  less 
facility.  But  the  contrast  between  these  relational  feelings 
and  what  we  ordinarily  call  feelings,  is  so  strong  that  we 
must  class  them  apart.    Their  extreme  brevity,  their  small 
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variety^  and  their  dependence  on  the  terms  they  unito^ 
differentiate  them  in  an  unmistakeable  way.* 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  recognize  more  fally  the  tmth 
that  this  distinction  cannot  be  absolute.  Besides  admitting 
iimt,  as  an  element  of  consciousness^  a  relation  is  a  momen- 
taiy  feelings  we  must  also  admit  that  just  as  a  relation  can 
have  no  existence  apart  from  the  feelings  which  form  its 
terms^  so  a  feeling  can  exist  only  by  relations  to  other  feel- 
ings which  limit  it  in  space  or  time  or  both.  Strictly 
speaking,  neither  a  feeling  nor  a  relation  is  an  independent 
element  of  consciousness :  there  is  throughout  a  dependence 
such  that  the  appreciable  areas  of  consciousness  occupied  by 
feelingSj  can  no  more  possess  individualities  apart  from  the 
relations  which  link  them,  than  these  relations  can  possess 
individualities  iq>art  from  the  feelings  they  link.  The 
essential  distinction  between  {he  two,  then,  appears  to  be 
that  whereas  a  relational  feeling  is  a  portion  of  con* 
sciousness  inseparable  into  parts,  a  feeling  ordinarily  so- 
called,  is  a  portion  of  consciousness  that  admits  imaginary 
division  into  like  parts  which  are  related  to  one  another  in 
sequence  or  co-existence.  A  feeling  proper  is  either  made 
up  of  like  parts  that  occupy  time,  or  it  is  made  up  of  like 
parts  that  occupy  space,  or  both.  In  any  case,  a  feeling 
proper  is  an  aggregate  of  related  like  parts,  while  a  rela- 
tional feeling  is  tmdecomposable.  And  this  is  exactly  the 
contrast  between  the  two  which  must  result  if,  as  we  have 
inferred,  feelings  are  composed  of  units  of  feeling,  or  shocks* 

§  66  Simple  feelings  as  above  defined^  are  of  various 
kinds.    To  say  anything  here  about  the  classification  of 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  tbat  some  relations,  as  tbose  between  things 
which  are  distant  in  Space  or  in  Time,  occupy  distingnishaWa  portions  of 
eonsdoosness.  These,  however,  are  not  the  simple  relations  between 
adjacent  feelings  which  we  are  here  dealing  with.  They  are  relations  that 
bridge  over  great  nombers  of  intervening  feelings  and  relations ;  and  come 
into  existence  only  by  qnick  transitions  through  these  intervening  states, 
in  the  consolidation  of  them. 
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them^  involyea  some  forestalling  of  a  future  chapter.  Tiua 
breach  of  order^  however,  is  unayoidable ;  for  until  certain 
provisional  groupings  have  been  made,  further  expoation  is 
scarcely  x^racticable. 

Tiimiting  our  attention  to  seemingly-homogeneous  feelings 
as  primarily  experienced,  they  may  be  divided  into  tHe 
feelings  which  are  centrally  initiated  and  the  feelings  which 
are  peripherally  initiated — emotions  and  sensations.  These 
have  widely  unlike  characters.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
volume  evidence  will  be  found  that  while  Uie  sensations  are 
relatively  simple,  the  emotions,  though  seeming  to  be  sim- 
ple are  extremely  compoimd;  and  that  a  marked  contrast 
of  character  between  them  hence  results.  But  without 
referring  to  any  essential  unlikeness  of  composition,  we  shall 
shortly  see  that  between  the  centrally-initiated  feelings  and 
the  peripherally-initiated  feelings,  fundamental  distinctions 
may  be  established  by  introi^pective  comparison. 

A  subdivision  has  to  be  made.  The  peripherally-initiated 
feelings,  or  sensation,  may  be  grouped  into  those  which, 
caused  by  disturbemces  at  the  ends  of  nerves  distributed  on 
the  outer  surface,  are  taken  to  imply  outer  agencies,  and 
those  which,  caused  by  disturbances  at  the  ends  of  nerves 
distributed  within  the  body,  are  not  taken  to  imply  outer 
agencies ;  which  last,  though  not  peripherally  initiated  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  are  so  in  the  phyriological  sense.  But  as 
between  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  its  interim,  there  are 
all  gradations  of  depth,  it  results  that  this  distinction  is  a 
broadly  marked  one,  rather  than  a  sharply  marked  one.  We 
shall,  however,  find  that  certain  differential  characters  among 
the  sensations  accompany  this  difference  of  distribution  of 
the  nerves  in  which  they  arise ;  and  that  they  are  decided 
in  proportion  to  the  reliU^ive  superficiality  or  centrality  of 
these  nerves. 

In  contrast  with  this  class  of  primary  or  real  feelings, 
thus  divided  and  subdivided,  has  to  be  set  the  complemen- 
tary class  of  secondary  or  ideal  feelings,  similarly  divided 
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and  anbdiyided*  Speaking  generally^  tlie  two  classes  differ 
greatly  in  intensity.  While  tlie  primary  or  originally-pro- 
duced feelings  are  relativdy  yivid^  the  secondary  or  re- 
produced feelings  are  relatively  &int.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  yivid  feelings  are  taken  to  imply  objectiYe  exciting 
agents  iiien  and  there  acting  on  the  periphery  of  the 
nervous  system ;  while  the  faint  feelings,  though  taken  to 
imply  objective  exciting  agents  which  thus  acted  at  a  past 
time,  are  not  taken  to  imply  their  present  action. 

We  are  thus  obliged  to  carry  with  us  a  classification  based 
on  structure  and  a  classification  baaed  on  function.  The 
division  into  centrally-initiated  feelings,  called  ^notions, 
and  peripherally-initiatedfedings,  called  sensations;  and  the 
subdivision  of  tibese  last  into  sensations  that  arise  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body  and  sensations  that  arise  in  its  interior; 
respectively  refer  to  di£ferences  among  the  parts  in  action. 
Whereas  the  division  into  vivid  or  real  feelings  and  faint 
or  ideal  feelings,  cutting  across  the  other  divisions  at  right 
an^s  as  we  may  say,  refers  to  difference  of  amoimt  in  the 
actions  o£  these  parts.  The  first  classification  has  in  view 
unlikenesses  of  kind  among  the  feelings ;  and  the  second,  a 
marked  unhkeness  of  degree,  common  to  all  the  kinds. 

§  67.  From  the  classes  of  simple  feelings  we  pass  to  the 
classes  of  simple  relations  between  feelings,  respecting  which 
ako,  something  must  be  said  before  we  can  proceed.  In 
default  of  an  ultimate  analysis,  whidi  cannot  be  made  sJb 
present,  certain  brief  general  statements  must  suffice. 

As  already  said,  the  requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tion is  the  existence  of  two  feelings  between  which  it  is 
the  link.  The  requiate  to  the  existence  of  two  feelings  is 
some  difference.  And  therefore  the  requisite  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  change— the  passage 
from  one  apparentiiy-uniform  state  to  another  apparently- 
uniform  state,  implying  the  mom^itary  shock  produced  by 
the  commencement  of  a  new  state. 
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It  follows  that  the  degree  of  the  change  or  shocks  con- 
stituting in  other  words  the  conscionsness  of  the  degree  of 
difference  between  the  adjacent  states,  is  the  ultimate  basis 
of  the  distinctions  among  relations.  Hence  the  fundamental 
division  of  them  into  relations  between  feelings  that  are 
equal,  or  those  of  likeness,  (which  however  must  be  divided 
by  some  portion  of  consciousness  that  is  unlike  them),  and 
relations  between  feelings  that  are  unequal,  or  those  of  un- 
likeness.  These  last  &11  into  what  we  may  distinguish  as 
relations  of  descending  intensity  and  relations  of  ascending 
intensity,  according  as  the  transition  is  to  a  greater  or  to  a 
less  amount  of  feeling.  And  they  are  further  distinguish- 
able into  relations  of  quantitative  unlikeness,  or  those  occur- 
ring between  feelings  of  the  same  nature  but  different 
in  degree,  and  relations  of  qualitative  unlikeness,  or  those 
occurring  between  feelings  not  of  the  same  nature. 

Belations  thus  contemplated  simply  as  changes,  and 
grouped  according  to  the  degree  of  change  or  the  kind  of 
change,  severally  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  great 
categories  whidi  take  no  account  of  the  terms  as  like  or 
unlike  in  nature  or  amount,  but  which  take  account  only  of 
their  order  of  occurrence,  as  either  simultaneous  or  succes- 
sive. This  fundamental  division  of  relations  into  those  of  co- 
existence and  those  of  sequence,  is,  however,  itself  dependent 
on  the  preceding  division  into  relations  of  equality  between 
feelings  and  relations  of  inequality  between  them.  For 
relations  themselves  have  to  be  classed  as  of  like  or  unlike 
kinds  by  comparing  the  momentary  feelings  that  attend  the 
establishment  of  them,  and  observing  whether  these  are  like 
or  unlike ,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  relations  of 
co-existence  and  sequence  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
only  by  a  process  of  this  kind. 

§  68.  Having  defined  simple  feelings  and  simple  rela- 
tions, and  having  provisionally  classified  the  leading  kinds 
of  each,  we  may  now  go  on  to  observe  how  Mind  is  made 
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up  of  these  elements,  and  Ilow  different  portions  of  it  are 
characterized  by  different  modes  of  combination  of  them. 

Tracts  of  consciousness  formed  of  feelings  that  are  cen- 
trally initiated,  are  widely  nnlike  tracts  of  consdoosness 
formed  of  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated ;  and  of  the 
tracts  of  conscionsness  formed  of  peripherally-initiated  feel- 
ings, those  parts  occupied  by  fedings  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  interior  6f  the  body  are  widely  ni^e  those  parts 
occupied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body*  The  marked  nnlikenesses  are  in  both  cases  due  to 
the  greater  or  smaller  proportions  of  the  relational  elements 
that  are  present.  Whereas  among  centrally-initiated  feel- 
ings, the  mutual  limitations,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessiye,  are  vague  and  fiur  between;  and  whereas  among 
p^pherally-initiated  feelings  caused  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, some  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  few  or  none 
definite  in  a  high  degree ;  feelings  caused  by  external  dis- 
turbances are  mostty  related  quite  dearly,  alike  by  co- 
existence and  sequence,  and  among  the  highest  ef  them  the 
mutual  limitations  in  space  or  time  or  both,  are  extremdy 
sharp.  These  broad  contrasts,  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  elements  of  feeling  are  compounded  with  the 
elements  of  relation,  cannot  be  understood,  and  their  import- 
ance perceived,  without  illustrations.  We  will  begin  with 
those  parts  of  Mind  distinguished  by  predominance  of  the 
relational  elements. 

Remembering  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye  form  a  non- 
sentient  optical  apparatus  that  casts  images  on  the  retina, 
we  may  fiurly  say  that  the  retina  is  brought  more 
directly  into  contact  with  the  external  agent  acting  on  it 
than  is  any  other  peripheral  expansion  of  the  nervous 
system.  And  it  is  in  the  tracts  of  consdousness  produced 
by  the  various  lights  reflected  from  objects  around  and 
concentrated  on  the  retina,  that  we  find  the  elements  of 
feeling  most  intimately  woven  up  with  the  elements  of 
relation.    The  multitudinous  states  of  consdousness  yielded 
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by  vision,  are  above  all  others  sliarp  in  their  mutual  limi* 
tatiozks :  the  difl^rexices  that  occur  between  adjacent  ones 
are  extremely  ddSnite.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the 
relational  el^nent  is  here  dominant  under  both  of  its  funda- 
mental forms.  Some  of  the  feelings  simultaneously  limit  one 
another  with  great  distinctness,  and  some  of  them  with  equal 
distinctness  successively  limit  one  another.  3.'he 

feelings  caused  by  actions  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  are  also  marked  off  clearly,  though  by  no  means  so 
cleariy  as  those  which  arise  in  the  retina.  Sensations  of 
touch  initiated  at  points  on  the  skin  very  near  one  another, 
form  parts  of  consciousness  that  are  separate  though  adja- 
cent; and  these  are  distinguishable  not  only  as  co-existing 
in  close  proximity,  but  also  as  distinct  firom  kindred  sensa- 
tions immediately  preceding  or  immediately  succeeding 
them.  Moreover  the  definiteness  of  their  mutual  limita- 
tions, in  space  if  not  in  time,  is  greatest  among  the  sensa- 
tions of  touch  proceeding  from  parts  of  the  surface  which 
have,  in  a  sense,  the  greatest  externality — the  parts  which, 
like  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
have  the  most  frequent  and  varied  converse  with  outer 
objects.*  Next  in  the  definiteness  of  their  mutual 

limitations  come  the  auditory  feelings.  Among  such  of 
these  as  occur  together,  the  relations  are  marked  with 
imperfect  deamess.  Beceived  through  uncultivated  ears, 
only  a  few  simultaneous  sounds  are  vaguely  separable  in 
consciousness;  though  received  through  the  ears  of  a 
musician,  nmny  sudi  sounds  may  be  distinguished  and 
identified.  But  among  successive  sounds  the  relational 
components  of  mind  are  conspicuous.  Differences  between 
tones  that  follow  one  another,  even  very  rapidly,  are  clearly 

*  The  tongiM  is  a  much  mofo  active  taetaal  oi^gan  than  at  lint  appears. 
The  mechanical  impressioiia  it  receives  are  not  limited  to  those  given  hy 
the  food  which  it  manages  daring  mastication ;  bat  at  other  times  it  is 
perpetoally  exploring  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  which  are  to  it  extefnal 
bodies. 
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perceived.  But  the  demarcations  are  less  decided  than 
those  between  contrasted  sensations  in  the  field  of 
Tision.  Passing  to  the  sensations  of  tastOj  we     - 

see  that  these,  less  external  in  their  origin  (for  it  is  not  in  ^ 
the  tip  of  the  tongae,  bat  orer  its  hinder  part  and  the  back 
of  the  palate,  that  the  gostatory  nerres  are  distributed),  are 
comparatively  indefinite  in  their  relations.  Such  distinc- 
tions as  may  be  perceived  between  tastes  that  co-exist  are 
comparatively  vague,  and  can  be  extended  to  but  two  or 
three.  Similarly,  the  b^^innings  and  ends  of  successive 
tastes  are  far  less  sharp  than  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  Uie 
visual  impressions  we  receive  at  every  glance;  nor  can  suc- 
cessive tastes  be  distinguished  with  anything  like  the  same 
rapidity  as  successive  tones.  Even  more  unde- 

cided are  the  mutual  limitations  among  sensations  of 
smell,  which,  like  the  last,  originate  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sai&ce  (for  the  nose  is  not  the  seat  of  smeU : 
the  olfactory  chamber,  with  whidi  the  nostrils  communicate, 
is  seated  high  up  between  the  eyes).  Of  simultaneous 
smells  the  discrimination  is  very  vague ;  and  probably  not 
more  than  three  can  be  separately  identified.  Of 
smells  that  foUow  one  anoiJier,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
begin  and  end  indefinitely,  and  tibat  they  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced in  rapid  miccession. 

We  come  now  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  set 
up  by  internal  disturbances.  Among  these  the  most  super- 
ficial in  orig^  and  most  relational  as  they  exist  in  con- 
sciousness, are  the  sensations  of  muscular  tension..  Though, 
except  when  making  vigorous  efforts,  these  are  but  feeble ; 
though  such  as  are  present  together  mutually  limit  one 
another  in  a  very  vague  way ;  and  tiiough  their  beginnings 
and  ends  are  so  blurred  that  a  series  of  them  is  but  indis- 
tinctly separable  into  parts ;  yet  they  are  juxtaposed  and 
contrasted  to  the  extent  implied  by  discriminations  and  recog- 
nitions of  them— -discriminations  and  recognitions  so  partial, 
however,  as  frequently  to  require  indirect  verifications.     It 
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should  be  added  that  the  relations  among  muscular  feelings 
are  variable  in  abimdance  and  distinctness.  They  are  most 
conspicuous  when  the  feelings  come  from  muscles  that  are 
small^  and  in  perpetual  action,  as  those  which  move  the 
eyes,  the  fingers,  and  the  vocal  organs ;  and  least  conspicuous 
when  the  feelings  come  fi:t>m  muscles  that  are  large  or 
centrally  seated,  or  both,  as  those  of  the  legs  and  of  the 
trunk.  Passing  over  abnormal  feelings  of  pain  and 

discomfort  due  to  disturbances  of  nerves  distributed  within 
the  limbs  and  body,  among  which  the  small  proportion  of 
the  relational  element  is  manifest,  it  will  suffice  if  we  come 
at  once  to  t^e  feelings  originating  in  parts  that  are  remotest 
from  the  external  world,  and  which,  as  least  relational,  are 
most  distinguished  from  those  we  set  out  with.  Hunger  is 
extremely  vague  in  its  beginning  and  end.  Commencing  un* 
obtrusively  and  ceasing  gradually,  it  is  utterly  unlike  those 
feelings  which,  closely  contiguous  in  time,  make  one  another 
distinct  by  mutued  limitation.  Neither  is  it  appreciably 
marked  out  by  co-existing  feelings :  its  position  among 
simultaneous  states  of  consciousness  is  indeterminate.  And 
this  indefiniteness  of  relation,  both  in  space  and  time,  cha- 
racterizes other  visceral  feelings,  both  normal  and  abnormal. 
Of  the  centrally-initated  feelings,  or  emotions,  much  the 
same  has  to  be  said  as  of  the  last.  Their  b^innings  and 
endings  in  time  are  comparatively  indefinite,  and  they  have 
no  definite  localizations  in  space.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  limited  by  preceding  and  succeeding  states  of  conscious- 
ness with  any  precision;  and  no  identifiable  bounds  are  put 
to  them  by  states  of  consciousness  that  co-exist.  Here,  then, 
the  relational  element  of  mind  is  extremely  inconspicuous. 
The  sequences  among  emotions  that  can  occur  in  a  given 
period,  are  comparatively  few  and  indeterminate;  and 
between  such  two  or  three  emotions  as  can  co-exist  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  in  more  than  a  vague  way. 

§  69.  Further  and  equally-important  distinctions  obtain 
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• 

between  the  tracts  of  conscionsness  thus  broadly  contrasted^ 
and  ihey  are  siinilarly  cansed.  Presence  of  tiie  relational 
elements^  seen  in  the  mntnal  limitations  of  feelings^  simnl- 
taneons  and  saccessiye,  is  accompanied  by  the  mntnal  cohe- 
sion of  feelings;  and  absence  of  the  relational  elements^ 
seen  in  the  indeterminate  bonndaries  of  feelings  in  space 
and  time^  is  accompanied  by  their  incoherence.  Let  ns 
n>observe  the  tracts  of  conscionsness  abore  compared. 

The  sharply-defined  patches  of  colonr  that  occur  together 
in  a  visnal  impression^  are  indissolubly  imited — held  rigidly 
in  juxtaposition.  And  successive  visual  feelings^  such  as  are 
produced  by  transferring  the  gaze  from  one  object  to 
another,  have  a  strength  of  connection  that  gives  a  fixed 
consciousness  of  their  order.  Thus  the  visual  feelings, 
above  wSL  others  distinguished  by  the  sharpness  of  their 
mutual  limitations,  are  absolutely  coherent  in  space  and 
very  coherent  in  time.  Between   sensations   of 

touch  given  by  an  object  grasped,  the  cohesion  is  not  so 
great.  Though  the  two  feelings  produced  by  two  points 
felt  simultaneously  by  a  finger,  hold  together  so  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  far  from  one  another  in  conscious- 
ness ;  yet  the  bond  uniting  them  has  much  less  rigidity  than 
the  bond  uniting  the  visual  feelings  produced  by  the  two 
points;  and  when  the  feelings  are  more  than  two,  their  con- 
nections in  consciousness  are  loose  enough  to  permit  of 
much  variation  in  the  conception  of  their  relative  positions. 
Still  the  strength  of  links  between  co-existing  feelings  of 
touch  is  considerable;  as  is  also  that  between  successive 
feelings  of  the  same  kind.  Among  the  simultaneous 

feelings  caused  by  simultaneous  sounds,  especially  if  they  are 
not  in  harmony,  the  defect  of  cohesion  is  as  marked  as  the 
defect  of  mutuid  limitation.  But  among  the  successive  feel- 
ings produced  by  successive  sounds,  we  find  that  along  with 
distinct  mutual  limitations  there  go  decided  mutual  cohe- 
sions. Sequent  notes,  or  articulations,  cling  together  with 
tenacity.  Much    less    clearly  bounded    by  one 
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another  as  are  tasteSj  simultaneous  and  snccessiyej  they  ore 
also  comparatively  incoherent.  Among  co-existent  tastes 
there  are  no  connections  like  those  between  co-existent 
visoal  fedings^  or  even  like  those  between  the  sonnds  pro- 
duced at  the  same  instant  bya  band]  and  tastes  do  not  hold 
together  in  sequence  as  do  the  tones  of  cadence.  Of 

smells  the  like  is  true.  Along  with  vagueness  in  the  bound- 
ing of  one  by  another  there  goes  but  a  feeble  linking  together. 

The  feelings  accompanying  muscular  actions  have  cohe- 
sions that  are  hidden,  in  much  the  same  way  as  are  their 
limitations.  The  difficulty  of  observing  the  mutual  limita- 
tions of  muscular  feelings^  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  muscle, 
or  set  of  muscles,  passes  firom  a  state  of  rest  to  a  state  of 
action  or  firom  a  state  of  action  to  a  state  of  rest,  through 
gradations  that  occupy  an  appreciable  time ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  accompanying  feeling,  instead  of  beginning 
and  ending  strongly,  shades  off  at  both  extremes.  Being 
thus  weak  at  the  places  where  they  are  contiguous,  these  feel- 
ings are  incapable  of  strong  cohesions.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
those  which  accompany  g^reat  efforts,  we  may  say  that  they 
are  altogether  so  &int  compared  with  most  others  that  their 
relations,  both  in  kind  and  order,  are  necessarily  incon- 
spicuous. Their  cohesions  are  in  a  great  degree  those 
of  automatic  nervous  acts ;  and  are  by  so  much  tixe  less  the 
cohesions  of  conscious  states.  Those  very  vague 

feelings  which  have  their  seats  in  the  visceral,  may,  as  before, 
be  exemplified  by  hunger.  Here  where  we  reach  such  ex- 
treme indefiniteness  of  limitation,  both  in  space  and  time,  we 
reach  an  extreme  want  of  cohesion.  Hunger  does  not 
suddenly  follow  some  other  into  consciousness;  nor  is  it 
suddenly  followed  by  some  otiier.  Neither  is  there  any 
simultaneous  feeling  to  which  it  clings.  The  relational 
element  of  Mind  is  almost  absent ;  holding  only  in  a  fJBeble 
degree  with  some  tastes  and  smells. 

Lastly,  among  the  centrally-initiated  feelings,  or  emotions, 
the  same  connection  of  characters  occurs.    When  emotions 
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co-exist^  ihey  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  together:  the 
Ixmd  between  them  is  so  feeble,  that  each  may  disappear 
without  affecting  the  others.  Between  sequent  emotions  the 
links  have  no  appreciable  strengtii :  no  one  is  attached  to 
another  in  such  way  as  to  prodooe  constancy  of  succession. 
And  though  between  emotions  and  certain  more  definite 
fedings  which  precede  themj  there  are  strong  connections, 
yet  these  connections  are  not  between  emotions  and  single 
antecedent  feelings,  but  between  emotions  and  large  groups 
of  antecedent  feeling^;  and  even  this  cohesion,  yery  yari- 
able  in  its  strength,  may  entirely  fidl. 

§  70.  A  further  trait  in  the  composition  of  Mind,  de- 
pendent on  these  correlated  traits,  may  next  be  set 
down.  We  have  seen  that  tracts  of  consciousness  formed 
of  feelings  produced  by  external  disturbances,  are  mostly 
distinguished  by  predominance  of  the  relational  element, 
inrolving  clearness  of  mutual  limitation  and  strength  of 
cohesion  among  the  component  feelings;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  contrariwise,  the  feelings  produced  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, peripheral  and  central,  are  mostly  distinguished  by 
comparatiye  want  of  the  relational  element,  inyolying  propor- 
tionate defect  of  mutual  limitation  and  cohesion.  We  haye 
now  to  obserye  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus  broadly 
contrasted,  are,  by  consequence,  broadly  contrasted  in  the 
respect  that,  in  1^  one  case,  the  component  feelings  can 
unite  into  coherent  and  well-defined  clusters,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  they  cannot  so  unite. 

The  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  an  object  seen,  is 
composed  of  sharply-outlined  lights,  shades,  and  colours, 
and  the  co-existent  feelings  and  relations  entering  into  one 
of  these  groups  form  an  indissoluble  whole.  To  a  consider- 
able degree,  successiye  yisual  feelings  cling  together  in 
defined  groups.  As  most  of  "them  are  caused  by  moying 
objects  more  or  less  complex,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  this  clus- 
tering of  them  in  sequence  apart  from  their  clustering  in 
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co-exidtenoe.  But  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  bird  that 
suddenly  flies  past  close  to  a  window  out  of  wUch  we  are 
looking^  it  is  manifest  that  the  successive  feelings  form  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  line  of  movement  so  defined  and  coherent 
that  we  knew,  without  having  moved  the  eyes^  what  was  its 
exact  course.  The  clustering  of  auditory  feelings^ 

comparatively  feeble  among  those  occurring  simultaneously^ 
is  comparatively  strong  among  those  occurring  successively. 
Hence  the  consolidated  groups  of  sounds  which  we  know  in 
consciousness  as  words.  Hence  the  chains  of  notes  whicb 
we  remember  as  musical  phrases.  The  clustering  of 

tactual  feelings  in  relations  of  co-existence,  thougb  by  no 
means  so  decided  as  the  clustering  of  co-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, either  in  the  extent  or  complexity  of  t^e  clusters  or  the 
firmness  with  which  their  components  are  united,  is  never- 
theless considerable.  When  the  hand  is  laid  on  some  small 
object,  as  a  key,  a  number  of  impressions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  though  near  one  another;  but  while 
their  mutual  relations  are  so  far  fixed  that  approximate 
limits  within  which  they  exist  are  known,  they  do  not 
constitute  anything  like  such  a  fixed  and  defined  group  as 
those  g^ven  by  vision  of  the  key.  This  imperfect  clustering 
in  co-existence  is  accompanied  by  imperfect  clustering  in 
sequence.  The  successive  feelings  produced  by  a  fly 
creeping  over  the  hand,  hold  together  strongly  enough  and 
definitely  enougb  to  constitute  a  consciousness  of  its  general 
movement  as  being  towards  the  wrist  or  from  the  wrist, 
across  from  right  to  left  or  firom  left  or  right ;  but  they  do 
not  form  a  consciousness  of  its  exact  course.  Tastes 

unite  only  into  very  simple  and  incoherent  clusters  in 
co-existence ;  while  in  sequence  they  scarcely  unite  at  all. 
And  the  like  is  true  of  smdis. 

Such  capability  of  clustering  as  is  displayed  by  the  peri- 
pherally-initiated feelings  caused  by  internal  disturbances, 
occurs  among  those  accompanying  the  movements  of 
muscles.    But,  along  with  the  comparative  vagueness  of 
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limitation  and  want  of  strong  coliesion  which  characterizo 
these  feelings,  there  goes  a  comparatiye  indistinctness  of  the 
dusters.  Though  the  nervous  acts  of  which  muscular 
motions  are  results,  combine  into  groups  with  much  pre- 
cision,  yet  the  combination  of  them,  at  first  feeble,  becomes 
strong  only  by  repetition.  And  as  the  repetition  which 
makes  the  combination  strong,  makes  it  to  the  same  extent 
automatic,  the  concomitant  feelings  become  less  and  less 
distinct,  and  &ide  firom  consciousness  as  toat  as  they  unite. 
How,  in  muscular  acts,  complete  clustering  and  unconscious- 
ness go  together,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  consciousness  im- 
pedes clustered  muscular  acts.  After  having  many  times 
gone  through  the  series  of  compound  movements  required, 
it  is  possible  to  walk  across  the  room  in  the  dark  and 
lay  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door — so  long,  that  is,  as  the 
movements  are  gone  through  unthinkingly.  If  they  are 
consciously  made,  fsdlure  is  ahnost  certain.  Of 

the  further  class  of  feelings  initiated  within  the  body, 
including  appetites,  pains,  &c.,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say 
that  there  is  among  them  no  formation  of  coherent  groups. 
Their  great  indefiniteness  of  limitation  and  accompanying 
want  of  cohesion,  forbid  unions  of  them,  either  simultaneous 
or  successive. 

Obvionsly  the  emotions  are  characterized  by  a  like  want 
of  combining  power.  A  confused  and  changing  chaos  is 
produced  by  any  of  them  which  co-exist.  In  fact,  the  ab- 
sence among  them  of  capacity  for  uniting,  is  as  marked 
as  its  presence  among  those  visual  feelings  with  which  we 
set  out. 

§  71.  We  come  now  to  more  complex  manifestations  of 
these  general  contrasts.  In  tracts  of  consciousness  where 
the  relational  elen^ent  predominates,  and  where  the  clus- 
tering of  feelings  is  consequently  decided,  the  clusters 
themselves  enter  into  relations  one  with  anoiJier.  Grouped 
feelings,  together  with  the  relations   uniting  them^  are 
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(used  into  wholes  wliicli^  comporting  themselves  as  single 
feelings  do^  combine  with  other  such  consolidated  groups 
in  definite  rdations ;  and  eren  groups  of  groups^  simikrly 
(used^  become  in  like  nuumer  limited  by,  and  coherent  with, 
other  groups  of  groups.  Conversely,  in  tracts  of  conscious- 
ness where  the  relations  are  few  and  vague,  nothing  of  the 
kind  takes  place. 

It  is  among  the  visual  feelings,  above  all  others  multi- 
tudinous, d^nite,  and  coherent  in  their  relations,  that  this 
compound  dustering  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Along  with  the  ability  to  form  that  complex  consciousness 
of  lights,  shades,  and  colours,  joined  in  relative  positions, 
which  constitute  a  man  as  present  to  sight,  there  goes  the 
ability  to  f(Mrm  a  consciousness  of  two  nten  in  a  definite  and 
coh^ent  relation  of  position — there  goes  the  ability  to  form 
a  consciousness  of  a  crowd  of  such  men;  nay.  Wo  or  more 
such  crowds  may  be  mentally  combined.  The  aggregate  ol 
definitely-related  visual  feelings  known  as  a  house,  itseli 
<^gi^g<^tes  with  others  such  to  form  the  consciousness  of  a 
street,  and  the  streets  to  form  the  consciousness  of  a 
town.  Though  the  compound  dustering  of  visual  feelings 
in  sequence  is  not  so  distinct  or  so  strong,  it  is  still  very 
marked.  Numerous  complicated  images  produced  by  objects 
seen  in  succession,  hang  together  in  consciousness^  with  con- 
siderable tenacity.  Hiere  is  Mttle,  if  any,  cluster- 
ing of  clusters  among  the  simultaneous  auditory  feelings. 
But  among  the  successive  auditory  feelings  there  are 
definite  and  coherent  comlnnations  of  groups  with  groups. 
The  fused  set  of  sounds  we  call  a  word,  unites  with  many 
others  such  into  a  sentence.  In  some  minds  these  clustere 
of  clusters  of  successive  sounds  again  cluster  very  definitely 
and  coherently:  many  successive  sentences  are,  as  we 
say,  accurately  remembered.  And  similarly,  musical 
phrases  will  cling  together  into  a  long  and  elaborate 
melody.  Among  the  tactual  feelings  this  com- 
pound clustering  is  scarcely  traceable,  either  in  space  or 
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time ;  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  approach  to  it  in  the 
o1£em^i7  and  gostatory  feelings. 

For  form's  sake  it  is  needful  to  say  that  these  higher 
degrees  of  mental  composition  are  entirely  wanting  among 
the  internally-initiated  fedings.  Only  among  those  which 
accompany  mnscnlar  motion  is  there  any  approach  to  it; 
and  here  the  componnd  clusterings  like  the  simple  cluster- 
ing, entails  progressing  unconsciousness. 

§  72.  One  more  kindred  tarait  of  composition  must  be  set 
down.  Thus  &t  we  have  observed  only  the  degrees  of  mu- 
tual limitation^  of  cohesion,  and  of  complex  combining  power, 
among  feelings  within  each  order.  It  remains  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  feelings  of  one  order  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  those  of  another,  and  the  consequent  amounts 
of  thenr  mutual  limitations  and  of  their  combining  powers. 
To  trace  out  these  at  all  fully  would  carry  ns  into  unman- 
ageable detail.    We  must  confine  ourselyes  to  leading  facts. 

Feelings  of  different  orders  do  not  limit  one  another 
as  clearly  as  feelings  of  the  same  order  do.  The  clus- 
tered colours  produced  by  an  object  at  which  we  look  are 
but  little  interfered  with  by  a  sound :  the  sound  does  not 
put  any  appreciable  boundary  to  them  in  consciousness,  but 
serves  merely  to  diminish  their  dominance  in  consciousness. 
Neither  the  combined  noises  which  make  up  a  conversation 
at  table,  nor  the  impressions  received  through  the  eyes  from 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  are  excluded  from  the  mind  by  the 
accompanying  tactual  feelings  and  tastes  and  smells,  as 
much  as  colours  are  excluded  by  colours,  sounds  by  sounds, 
tastes  by  tastes,  or  one  tactual  feeling  by  another.  Of 
sensations  arising  within  the  body,  and  still  more  of 
emotions,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  intense,  they  disturb 
but  slightly  the  sensations  otherwise  arising.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  a  sensation  of  colour,  a  sensation  of 
sonnd,  and  a  pleasurable  emotion  produced  by  the  sound, 
admit  of  being  superposed  in  consciousness  with  but  little 
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mutual  obscuration.  Doubtless  in  most  cases  two  simple 
feelings^  or  two  clustered  feelings  of  different  orders^  put 
bounds  to  one  another  in  time  if  not  in  space :  there  is  an 
extremely  rapid  extrusion  of  each  by  the  other  rather  than 
a  continuous  presence  of  either.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
these  alternating  extrusions^  partial  or  complete,  by  feelings 
of  different  orders,  are  less  distinct  than  the  extrusion  of 
one  another  by  feelings  of  the  same  order. 

It  is  a  correlative  truth  that  feelings  of  different  orders 
cohere  with  one  another  less  strongly  than  do  feelings  of 
the  same  order.  The  impressions  which  make  up  the  visual 
consciousness  of  an  object,  hang  together  more  firmly  than 
the  group  of  them  does  with  the  group  of  sounds  making  up 
the  name  of  the  object.  The  notes  composing  a  melody 
have  a  stronger  tendency  to  drag  one  another  into  conscious- 
ness than  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  have  to  drag  into  con- 
sciousness the  sights  along  with  which  they  occurred :  these 
last  may  or  may  not  cohere  with  them ;  but  the  following  of 
one  note  by  the  next  is  often  difficult  to  prevent.  Simi- 
larly, though  there  is  considerable  cohesion  between  the 
visual  sensations  produced  by  an  orange  and  the  taste  or 
smell  of  the  orange,  yet  it  is  quite  usual  to  have  a  visual 
consciousness  of  an  orange  without  its  taste  or  its  smell 
arising  in  consciousness ;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
before  the  mind  one  of  its  apparent  characters  unaccom- 
panied by  other  apparent  characters. 

A  further  fact  of  moment  must  be  added.  The  feelings 
of  different  orders  which  enter  into  definite  relations  and 
cohere  most  strongly,  are  those  among  which  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  relational  elements;  and  there  is  an 
especial  fisMnlity  of  combination  between  those  feelings  of 
different  orders  which  are  respectively  held  together  by  re- 
lations of  the  same  order.  Thus  the  co-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, most  relational  of  all,  enter  into  very  definite  and 
coherent  relations  with  co-existent  tactual  feeUngs.  To  the 
group  of  lights  and  shades  an  object  yields  to  the  eyes,  there 
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attaches  itself  very  strongly  the  group  of  impressions  pro- 
dnced  by  touching  and  grasping  the  object.  Kext  in  order 
of  strength  are  the  connections  between  sensations  receiyed 
tibrough  the  eyes  and  those  received  through  the  ears ;  or 
rather— between  clusters  of  the  one  and  clusters  of  the  other. 
But  though  the  feelings  clustered  in  co-existence  that  form 
Hie  visual  consciousness  of  anything^  are  linked  with  much 
strength  to  the  feelings  clustered  in  sequence  that  form  the 
consciousness  of  its  name;  yet^  probably  because  the  feelings 
forming  the  one  cluster  not  only  differ  in  kind  fix>m  those 
forming  the  other  but  are  held  together  by  relations  of  a 
different  order,  the  cohesion  of  the  two  clusters  is  not  so 
strong.  As  we  descend  towards  the  unrelational  feelings  we 
find  tiiat  this  combining  power  of  class  with  class  decreases. 
Between  tastes  and  smells  and  certain  visceral  sensations, 
such  as  hunger  and  nausea^  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable 
iq[>titude  to  cohere.  But  after  admitting  exceptions,  it  remains 
true  on  the  average  that  the  extremely-unrelational  states  of 
consciousness  of  different  orders,  connect  but  feebly  with  one 
another  and  with  the  extremely-relational  states  of  con- 
sciousness. 

§  73.  Thus  fSur  we  have  proceeded  as  though  Mind  were 
composed  entirely  of  the  primary  or  vivid  feelings,  and 
the  relations  among  them ;  ignoring  the  secondary  or  faint 
feelings.  Or  if^  as  must  be  admitted,  there  has  been  a  tacit 
recognition  of  these  secondary  feelings  in  parts  of  the 
foregoing  sections  which  deal  with  the  relations  and 
cohesions  of  feelings  in  sequence  (since  in  a  sequence  of  feel- 
ings those  whidi  have  passed  have  become  faint,  and  only 
the  one  present  is  vivid);  yet  there  has  been  no  avowed 
recognition  of  them  as  components  of  Mind  different 
firom,  though  closely  allied  with,  the  primary  feelings. 
We  must  now  specially  consider  them  and  the  part  they 
play. 

The  cardinal  &ct  to  be  noted  as  of  co-ordinate  im- 
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portance  with  the  facts  above  noted^  is  that  while  each  vivid 
feeling  is  joined  to^  but  distinguished  from^  other  vivid  feel- 
ings, simultaneous  or  successive,  it  is  joined  to,  and  identi- 
fied with,  faint  feelings  that  have  resulted  from  foregoing 
similar  vivid  feelings.  Each  particular  colour,  each  special 
sound,  each  sensation  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  is  at  once 
known  as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it  in  space  or 
time,  and  known  as  like  the  faint  forms  of  certain  sensations 
that  have  preceded  it  in  time — ^unites  itself  with  foregoing 
sensations  firom  which  it  does  not  differ  in  quality  but  only 
in  intensity. 

On  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  struc- 
ture of  Mind.  In  its  absence  there  could  be  nothing  but 
a  perpetual  kaleidoscopic  change  of  feelings — an  ever- 
transforming  present  without  past  or  future.  It  is  because 
of  this  tendency  which  vivid  feelings  have  severally  to 
cohere  with  the  faint  forms  of  all  preceding  feelings  like 
themselves,  that  there  arise  what  we  call  ideas.  A  vivid 
feeling  does  not  by  itself  constitute  a  unit  of  that  aggre- 
gate of  ideas  entitled  knowledge.  Nor  does  a  single  fiodnt 
feeling  constitute  such  a  unit.  But  an  idea,  or  unit  of 
knowledge,  results  when  a  vivid  feeling  is  assimilated  to,  or 
coheres  with,  one  or  more  of  the  faint  feelings  left  by  such 
vivid  feelings  previously  experienced.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  feelings  that  constitute  consciousness  segregate 
—each  becoming  fused  with  the  whole  series  of  others  like 
itself  that  have  gone  before  it ;  and  what  we  call  knowing 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such,  is  our  name  for  this  act  of 
segregation. 

The  process  so  carried  on  does  not  stop  with  the  union  of 
each  feeling,  as  it  occurs,  with  tho  £unt  forms  of  all  pre- 
ceding like  feelings.  Clusters  of  feelings  are  simultaneously 
joined  with  the  £unt  forms  of  preceding  like  clusters.  An 
idea  of  an  object  or  act  is  composed  of  groups  of  similar 
and  similarly-related  feelings  that  have  arisen  in  conscioui- 
ness  firom  time  to  time,  and  have  formed  a  consolidated  series 
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of  wliicli  the  members  liave  paiilally  or  completely  lost  their 
individoalities. 

This  tmion  of  present  clustered  feelings  with  past  clas« 
tered  feelings  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity. Groups  of  groups  coalesce  with  kindred  groups 
of  groups  that  preceded  them ;  and  in  the  higher  types  of 
Mind^  tracts  of  consciousness  of  an  excessively  composite 
character  are  produced  after  the  same  manner. 

To  complete  this  general  conception  it  is  needful  to  say 
that  as  with  feelings^  so  with  the  relations  between  feelings. 
Parted  so  &r  as  may  be  from  the  particular  pairs  of  feelings 
and  pairs  of  groups  of  feelings  they  severally  unites  rela- 
tions themselves  are  perpetually  segregated.  From  mo- 
ment to  moment  relations  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  in  respect  of  the  degrees  of  contrast  between 
their  terms  and  the  kinds  of  contrast  between  their 
terms ;  and  each  relation^  while  distinguished  from  various 
concurrent  relations^  is  assimilated  to  previously-experienced 
relations  like  itself.  Thus  result  ideas  of  relations  as 
those  of  strong  contrast  or  weak  contrast,  of  descending 
intensiiy  or  ascending  intensity^  of  homogeneiiy  of  kind 
or  heterogeneity  of  kmd.  Simultaneously  occurs  a  segre- 
gation of  a  different  specie.  Each  relation  of  co-existence 
is  classed  with  other  like  relations  of  co-existence  and 
separated  from  relations  of  co-existence  that  are  unlike 
it;  and  a  kindred  classing  goes  on  among  relations  of 
sequence.  Finally,  by  a  further  segregation,  are  formed 
that  consolidated  abstract  of  relations  of  co-existence  which 
we  know  as  Space,  and  that  consolidated  abstract  of  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  we  know  as  Time.  This  process, 
here  briefly  indicated  merely  to  show  its  congruity  with  the 
general  process  of  composition,  cannot  be  explained  at 
length :  the  elucidation  must  come  hereafter. 

§  74.  And  now  having  roughly  sketched  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind — ^having,  to  preserve   clearness  of  outline. 
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omitted  details  and  passed  over  minor  qualifications ;  let 
me  go  on  to  indicate  tlie  essential  truth  which  it  is  a 
chief  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  bring  into  view — ^the  truth 
that  the  method  of  composition  remains  the  same  throughout 
the  entire  fabric  of  Mind^  from  the  formation  of  its  simplest 
feelings  up  to  the  formation  of  those  immense  and  complex 
BLggregsktes  of  feelings  which  characterize  its  highest  deye- 
lopments. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  what  is  objectiyely  a 
wave  of  molecular  change  propagated  through  a  nerve- 
centre^  is  subjectively  a  unit  of  feelings  akin  in  nature  to 
what  we  call  a  nervous  shock.  In  one  case  we  found  con- 
clusive proof  that  when  a  rapid  succession  of  such  waves 
yield  a  rapid  succession  of  such  units  of  feelings  there 
results  the  continuous  feeling  known  as  a  sensation;  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes  when  these  waves 
and  corresponding  units  of  feeling  recur  with  a  different 
rapidiiy.  Further^  it  was  shown  that  by  unions  among 
simultaneous  series  of  such  units  recurring  at  unlike 
rates^  countless  other  seemingly-simple  sensations  are  pro- 
duced. And  we  inferred  that  what  unquestionably  holds 
among  these  primary  feelings  of  one  order^  probably  holds 
among  primary  feelings  of  all  orders.  To  what  does  this 
conclusion  amount,  expressed  in  another  way  T  It  amounts 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  feelings  which,  as 
introspectively  contemplated,  appears  uniform,  is  really 
generated  by  the  perpetual  assimilation  of  a  new  pulse  of 
feeling  to  pulses  of  feeling  immediately  preceding  it :  the 
sensation  is  constituted  by  the  linking  of  each  vivid  pulse 
as  it  occurs,  with  the  series  of  past  pulses  that  were  severally 
vivid  but  have  severally  become  faint.  And  what,  otherwise 
stated,  is  the  conclusion  that  compound  sensations  result 
from  unions  among  different  concurrent  series  of  such 
pulses?  It  is  that  while  the  component  pulses  of  each 
series  are,  as  they  occur,  severally  assimilated  to,  or  linked 
with,  preceding  pulses   of  their  own  kind,   they  are  also 
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Beyerally  combined  in  some  relation  with  the  pulses  of 
concurrent  jseries;  and  the  compound  sensation  so  gene- 
rated is  known  as  different  from  other  compound  sensa- 
tions of  the  same  order^  by  virtue  of  some  specialiiy  in  the 
relations  among  the  concurrent  series. 

Consider  now^  under  its  most  general  form^  the  process  of 
composition  of  Mind  described  in  foregoing  sections.  It 
is  no  other  than  this  same  process  carried  out  on  higher  and 
higher  platforms^  with  increasing  extent  and  complication. 
As  we  have  lately  seeuj  the  feelings  called  sensations  cannot 
of  themselves  constitute  Mind,  even  when  great  numbers  of 
various  kinds  are  present  together.  Mind  is  constituted 
only  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  faint  forms 
of  antecedent  like  sensations.  The  consolidation  of  suc- 
cessive units  of  feeling  to  form  a  sensation,  is  paralleled 
in  a  larger  way  by  the  consolidation  of  successive  sensations 
to  form  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  such 
or  such^to  form  the  smallest  separable  portion  of  what  we 
call  thought,  as  disting^shed  from  mere  confused  sentiency. 
So  too  is  it  with  the  relations  among  those  feelings  that 
occur  together  and  limit  one  another  in  space  or  time. 
Each  of  these  relations,  so  long  as  it  stands  alone  in  ex- 
perience with  no  antecedent  like  relations,  is  not  fully 
cognizable  as  a  relation:  it  assumes  its  character  as  a 
component  of  inteUigence  only  when,  by  recurrence  of 
it,  there  is  produced  a  serial  aggregate  of  such  rela- 
tions. Observe  further  that  while  each  special 
sensation  is  raised  into  a  proximate  constituent  of  simple 
thought  only  by  being  fused  with  like  predecessors,  it 
becomes  a  proximate  constituent  of  compound  thought 
by  simultaneously  entering  into  relations  of  unlikeness 
with  other  sensations  which  limit  it  in  space  or  time; 
just  as  we  saw  that  the  units  or  pulses  that  form  simple 
sensations  by  serial  union  with  their  kind,  may  simul- 
taneously help  to  form  complex  sensations  by  entering 
into  relations   of  difference  with   units   of  other    kinds. 
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The  same  thing  obTionsly  holdB  of  the  relations  them- 
aelvca,  that  exist  between  these  unlike  sensations.  And 
thoa  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  method  hj  which  simple 
BensatioDS,  and  the  relations  among  ^leiD,  are  compounded 
into  states  of  definite  conscioosness,  is  essentially  analogoos 
to  the  method  hy  which  primitiTe  onits  of  feeling  are  com- 
pounded into  sensations. 

The  next  higher  8tag«  of  mental  composition  shows  us 

this  process  repeating  itself.     The  Tivid  closter  of  related 

sensations  prodaced  in  ns  by  a  special  object,  has  to  be 

united  with  the  faint  forms  of  closters  like  it  that  hare  been 

before  produced  by  such  objects.     What  we  call  knowing 

the  object,  is  the  assimilation  of  this  combined  group  of 

real  feelings  it  excites,  with  one  of  more  preceding  ideal 

groups  which  objects  of  the  same  kind  once  excited;  and 

the  knowledge  is   clear    only  when   the   series   of  ideal 

groups  is  long.  Equally  does  this  principle  hold 

of  the  connexions,  statio  and  djmamic,  between  each  such 

scial  closters  generated  by  other 

he  powers  ffiid  habits  of  things, 

tated  by  assimilating  the  more  or 

libited  by  their  actions  in  space 

complex  relations.     If  we  cannot 

8  of  them,  we  have  no  knowledge 

imposition  continnes  withoat  de- 
of  higher  consciousness,  formed  of 
lings  held  together  by  relations  of 
i,  scarcely  needs  adding. 

rolutitm  of  Mind,  as  thus  Iraced 
of  composition,  conforms  to  the 
■al,  will  be  seen  as  soon  aa  it  is 
the  correspondence  nndcr  each  of 

a  progressing  integration ;  and 
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ihronglioat  tUs  cliapter^  as  well  as  tlie  last^  progressing  in- 
tegration has  tlimst  itself  npon  ns  as  tHe  fnndamental  fact 
in  mental  evolution.  We  came  upon  it  quite  xmezpectedly 
in  the  conclusion  that  a  sensation  is  an  integrated  series  of 
nerrous  shocks  or  units  of  feeling;  and  in  the  further  con- 
clusion that  by  integration  of  two  or  more  such  series^  com- 
pound sensations  are  formed.  We  have  lately  seen  that  by 
an  integration  of  successive  like  sensations^  there  arises  the 
knowledge  of  a  sensation  as  such  or  such ;  and  that  each 
sensation  as  it  occurs^  while  thus  integrated  with  its  like^ 
also  unites  into  an  aggregate  with  other  sensations  that 
limit  it  in  space  or  time.  And  we  have  similarly  seen  that 
the  integrated  clusters  resulting^  enter  into  higher  in- 
tegrations of  both  these  kinds;  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  The    significance    of  these    fttcts  will   be 

appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tracts  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  integration  is  undecided,  are  tracts  of 
consciousness  hardly  included  in  what  we  commonly  think 
of  as  Mind;  and  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  presenting 
the  attributes  of  Mind  in  the  highest  degree,  are  those  in 
which  the  integration  is  carried  furthest.  Hunger,  thirst, 
nausea,  and  visceral  feelings  in  general,  as  well  as  feelings 
of  love,  hatred,  anger,  &c.,  which  cohere  little  with  one 
another  and  with  other  feelings,  and  thus  integrate  but 
feebly  into  groups,  are  portions  of  consciousness  that  play 
but  subordinate  parts  in  the  actions  we  chiefly  class  as 
mentaL  Mental  actions,  ordinarily  so  called,  are  neaily  all 
carried  on  in  terms  of  those  tactual,  auditory,  and  visual  feel- 
ings, which  exhibit  cohesion,  and  consequent  ability  to  inte- 
grate, in  so  conspicuous  a  manner.  Our  intellectual  opera- 
tions are  indeed  mostly  confined  to  the  auditory  feeUngs  (as 
integrated  into  words)  and  the  visual  feelings  (as  integrated 
into  impressions  and  ideas  of  objects,  their  relations,  and 
their  motions).  After  closing  the  eyes  and  observing  how 
relatively-immense  is  the  part  of  intellectual  consciousness 
that  is  suddenly  shorn  away,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
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most  developed  portion  of  perceptive  Mind  is  formed  of 
these  visual  feelings  wliich  cohere  so  rigidly^  which  inte- 
grate into  such  large  and  numerous  aggregates^  and  which 
re-integrate  into  aggregates  immensely  exceeding  in  their 
degree  of  composition  all  aggregates  formed  by  other  feel- 
ings. And  then,  on  rising  to  what  we  for  convenience  dis- 
tingoish  as  rational  Mind,  we  find  the  integration  taking  a 
still  wider  reach. 

The  ascending  phases  of  Mind  show  ns  no  less  conspicu- 
ously, the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  these  integrated 
aggregates  of  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  how 
sensations  that  are  all  composed  of  units  of  one  kind,  are 
rendered  heterogeneous  by  the  combination  and  re-combina- 
tion of  such  units  in  multitudinous  ways.  We  have  lately 
seen  that  the  portions  of  consciousness  occupied  by  the  in- 
ternal bodily  feelings  and  by  the  emotions,  are,  as  judged 
by  introspection,  mlatively  very  simple  or  homogeneous : 
thirst  is  not  made  up  of  contrasted  parts,  nor  can  we 
separate  a  gust  of  passion  into  many  distinguishable  com- 
ponents. But  on  passing  upwards  to  intellectual  conscious- 
ness, there  meets  us  an  increasing  variety  of  kinds  of  feel- 
ings present  together.  When  we  come  to  the  auditory  feel- 
ings, which  play  so  important  a  part  in  processes  of  thought, 
we  find  that  the  groups  of  them  are  formed  of  many  com- 
ponents, and  that  those  groups  of  groups  used  as  symbols  of 
propositions  are  very  heterogeneous.  As  before  however  with 
integration,  so  here  with  heterogeneity,  a  far  higher  degree  is 
reached  in  that  consciousness  formed  of  visual  feelings,  which 
isthemost  developed partof  perceptive  Mind.  Andmuchmore 
heterogeneous  still  are  those  tracts  of  consciousness  dis- 
tinguished as  ratiooinative  tracts,  in  which  the  multiform 
feelings  given  ns  by  objects  through  eyes,  ears,  and  tactual 
organs,  nose,  and  palate,  are  formed  into  conceptions  that 
answer  to  the  objects  in  all  their  attributes,  and  all  their 
activities. 

With  equal  clearness  does  Mind  display  the  further  trait 
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of  Evolution— increase  of  definiteness.  Both  the  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  and  the  internal  peripherally-initiated  feel* 
ings,  which  play  so  secondary  a  part  in  what  we  understand 
aa  Mind^  we  found  to  be  very  vague  —  very  imperfectly 
limited  by  one  another.  Contrariwise^  it  was  shown  that 
the  mutual  limitations  are  decided  among  those  peripherally- 
initiated  feelings  which^  arising  on  the  outer  surface^  enter 
hurgely  into  our  intellectual  operations;  and  that  the  visual 
feelings^  which  enter  by  far  the  most  largely  into  our  in- 
tellectaal  operations^  are  not  only  by  far  the  sharpest  in 
iheir  mutual  limitations,  but  form  aggregates  that  are 
much  more  definitely  circumscribed  than  any  others,  and 
aggregates  between  which  there  exist  relations  much  more 
definite  than  those  entered  into  by  other  aggregates. 

Thus  the  conformity  is  complete.  Mind  rises  to  what  are 
universally  recognized  as  its  higher  developments,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  manifests  the  traits  characterizing  Evolution  in 
general  {First  Principles,  §§  98  — 145).  A  confused 
sentiency,  formed  of  recurrent  pulses  of  feeling  having  but 
little  variety  of  kind  and  but  little  combination,  we  may 
conceive  as  the  nascent  Mind  possessed  by  those  low  types 
in  which  nerves  and  nerve-centres  are  not  yet  clearly 
differentiated  firom  one  another,  or  from  the  tissues  in  which 
they  lie.  At  a  stage  above  this,  while  yet  the  organs  of  the 
higher  senses  are  rudimentary,  and  such  nerves  as  exist  are 
incompletely  insulated.  Mind  is  present  probably  under  the 
form  of  a  few  sensations,  which,  like  those  yielded  by  our 
own  viscera,  are  simple,  vague,  and  incoherent.  And  from 
this  upwards,  the  mental  evolution  exhibits  a  differentia- 
tion of  these  simple  feelings  into  the  more  numerous  kinds 
which  the  special  senses  yield;  an  ever-increasing  integra- 
tion of  such  more  varied  feelings  with  one  another  and  with 
feelings  of  other  kinds ;  an  ever-increasing  multiformity  in 
the  aggregates  of  feelings  produced ;  and  an  ever-increasing 
distinctness  of  structure  in  such  aggregates.  That  is  to  say, 
there  goes  on  subjectively  a  change  "  from  an  indefinite,  in- 
coherent homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity;  '* 
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parallel  to  that  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  which 
constitutes  Evolution  as  objectively  displayed. 

§  76.  The  correspondences  between  these  views  of  mental 
composition  and  the  general  truths  respecting  nervous 
structure  and  nervous  functions  set  forth  in  the  last  part, 
must  be  briefly  indicated. 

Speaking  generally,  feelings  and  the  relations  between 
feelings,  correspond  to  nerve-corpuscles  and  the  fibres  which 
connect  nerve-corpuscles;  or  rather,  to  the  molecular  changes 
of  which  nerve-corpuscles  are  the  seats,  and  the  molecular 
changes  transmitted  through  fibres.  The  psychical  relation 
between  two  feelings,  answers  to  the  physical  relation 
between  two  disturbed  portions  of  grey  matter,  which  are 
put  in  such  direct  or  indirect  communication  that  some 
discharge  takes  place  between  them. 

The  fact  that,  as  elements  of  consciousness,  the  relations 
between  feelings  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  feel- 
ings they  unite,  has  thus  its  physiological  equivalent  in  the 
fact  that  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  change  through  a 
nerve-fibre,  is  very  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  transforma- 
tion it  sets  up  in  a  nerve-centre.  If  we  consider  each  such 
transformation  to  be  physically  that  which  psychically  wo 
consider  a  unit  of  feeling,  then,  remembering  its  appreciable 
duration,  we  may  understand  how  it  happens  that  when  the 
waves  of  molecular  change  brought  by  an  in-coming  nerve- 
fibre  exceed  a  certain  rate  of  recurrence,  the  transformation 
set  up  by  each  lasts  till  the  next  commences ;  and  hence  the 
corresponding  units  of  feeling  become  fused  into  a  con- 
tinuous feeling  or  sensation. 

We  have  seen  that  predominance  of  the  relational  element 
of  Mind,  characterizes  the  peripherally-initiated  tracts  of 
consciousness  which  external  objects  produce.  Between  this 
fact  and  the  facts  of  nervous  structure,  there  is  an  obvious 
agreement.  Take  the  case  of  the  eye.  The  retina  being  an 
area  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  sensitive  elements, 
close  to,  but  separate  from,  one  another,  and  having  each 
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an  independent  centripetal  fibre;  it  results  that  the  rela- 
tions tliat  may  be  established  between  each  one  and  all  the 
others  are  enormous  in  number,  and  that  enormous  numbers 
of  relations  may  be  established  between  simultaneously- 
excited  clusters  of  them  and  other  simultaneously-excited 
clusters.  The  sharpness  of  mutual  limitation  of  the  feelings 
and  clusters  of  feelings  here  initiated,  is  also  clearly  due  to 
these  same  structural  peculiarities ;  as  are  also  their  rigid 
cohesions  and  extensive  integrations.  Without  naming  the 
intermediate  cases,  it  wiU  suffice  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
extreme  and  observe  how,  in  the  visceral  nervous  system, 
whence  come  feelings  that  are  so  simple,  so  indefinite,  and 
80  incoherent,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  appliances 
which  secure  independent  excitements  of  adjacent  nerve- 
terminations. 

A  further  harmony  of  the  same  order  may  be  noted.  The 
relational  element  of  Mind,  as  shown  in  mutual  limitation,  in 
strength  of  cohesion,  and  in  degree  of  clustering,  is  greater 
between  feelings  of  the  same  order  than  between  feelings  of 
one  order  and  those  of  another.  This  answers  to  the  &ct 
that  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  clusters  of  nerve- 
vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  one  order,  are  combined 
together  more  directly  and  intimately  than  they  are  with  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  other  orders. 
Similarly,  it  holds  among  feelings  of  different  orders,  that 
the  readiness  to  enter  into  relations  is  much  greater  between 
those  arising  in  the  higher  sense-organs,  which  have  nervous 
centres  closely  connected,  than  between  them  and  the 
visceral  feelings  which  arise  in  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
that  communicate  but  indirectly  with  the  higher  centres. 
Even  an  anomaly  appears  thus  explicable.  That  such 
anrelational  feelings  as  smells  have  exceptional  powers  of 
calling  up  remembrances  of  past  scenes,  is  probably  due  to 
the  fkct  that  the  olfactory  centres  are  outgrowths  from  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  Mind  is  funda- 
mentally an  increasing  integration  of  feelmgs  on  successively- 
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higher  stages,  along  with  which  there  go  increasing  hetero- 
geneity and  definiteness;  and  these  traits  answer  to  traits  in 
the  evolntion  of  the  nervous  system  before  contemplated. 
For  we  found  that  along  with  growing  distinctness  and 
multiformity  of  structure,  there  is  throughout  an  advancing 
integration  of  structure  as  well  as  of  mass.     (See  §  8.) 

One  more  correspondence  of  moment  may  be  pointed  out 
— a  correspondence  that  rephu^es  a  supposed  discordance. 
The  most  developed  and  conspicuous  part  of  Mind  chiefly 
occupies  men's  attention ;  and  hence  they  speak  of  Mind 
and  Intelligence  as  equivalents.  As  hinted  in  §  7,  even 
physiologists,  intending  to  ignore  all  pre-conceptions,  have 
been  led  into  difficulties  of  interpretation  by  inadvertently 
setting  out  with  this  belief  as  their  postulate.  But  Mind  is 
not  wholly,  or  even  mainly.  Intelligence.  We  have  seen  that 
it  consists  largely,  and  in  one  sense  entirely,  of  Feelings.  Not 
only  do  Feelings  constitute  the  inferior  tracts  of  conscious- 
ness, but  Feelings  are  in  all  cases  the  materials  out  of  which, 
in  the  superior  tracts  of  consciousness.  Intellect  is  evolved 
by  structural  combination.  Everywhere  Feeling  is  the 
substance  of  which,  where  it  is  present.  Intellect  is  the 
form.  And  where  Intellect  is  not  present,  or  but  little 
present.  Mind  consists  of  feelings  that  are  unformed  or  but 
little  formed.  Intellect  comprehends  only  the  relational 
elements  of  Mind;  and  to  omit  Feelings  is  to  omit  the 
terms  between  which  the  relations  exist.  The  recognition  of 
this  truth  saves  us  from  the  error  of  looking  for  a  regular 
correspondence  between  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  degree  of  Intelligence.  As  in  §  7  we  saw  that 
the  size  of  the  nervous  system  varies  partly  as  the  quantity 
of  motion  evolved,  and  partly  as  the  complexity  of  that 
motion ;  so  here  we  see  that  the  size  of  the  nervous  system 
varies  partly  as  the  quantiiy  of  Feeling  (which  has  a  general 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  motion)  and  partly  as  the  degree 
of  Intellect  (which  has  a  general  relation  to  the  complexity 
of  the  motion).  And  thus  interpreting  the  facts,  supposed 
anomalies  disappear. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  RELATIVITY  OF  FEELINGS. 

§  77.  Mind  being  composed  of  Feelings  and  the  Rela- 
tions between  Feelings^  and  the  aptitudes  of  Feelings  for 
entering  into  Relations  varying  with  their  kinds^  the  Kelati- 
Tity  of  Feelings  is  an  expression  applicable^  in  one  sense^  to 
certiun  of  the  purely  subjective  phenomena  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  But  it  is  here  to  be  understood  in  quite  a 
different  sense.  Having  contemplated  Feelings  in  their 
relations  to  one  another  as  components  of  consciousness, 
we  have  now  to  contemplate  them  in  their  relations  to  the 
things  beyond  consciousness  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Moreover,  the  things  beyond  consciousness  here  to  be 
considered,  are  not  the  nerve-disturbances  which  are  the 
physical  sides  of  what  we  call  feelings  on  their  psychical 
sides:  already,  in  the  chapter  on  ^stho-Physiology,  the 
relations  between  the  subjective  and  objective  faces  of 
nervous  changes  have  been  described.  Our  present  inquiry 
is  into  the  nature  of  the  connexions  between  feelings,  and 
forces  existing  outside  the  organism.  To  treat  of  these 
without  going  over  any  ground  before  traversed  is  difiScult ; 
since  an  external  action  being  related  to  a  feeling  only 
through  an  intermediate  nervous  change,  the  intermediation 
cannot  well  be  left  out  of  sight.  Occasional  brief  repetitions 
must  therefore  be  excused. 

It  should  be  further  premised  that  we  are  here  concerned 
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inainlj  with  periplierallj-initiated  feelings  whicli  have  exter* 
nal  origins ;  or  rather^  with  those  primary  or  vivid  forms  of 
them  which  we  call  real^  in  contradistinction  to  the  secondary 
or  faint  forms  we  call  ideal. 

§  78.  The  general  trath^  familiar  to  all  students  of  Psy- 
chology^ which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  present 
nnder  its  many  aspects,  is  that  though  internal  feeling 
habitually  depends  on  external  agent,  yet  there  is  no  likeness 
between  them  either  in  kind  or  degree.  The  connexion 
between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  is  conditioned 
in  ways  extremely  complex  and  variable—ways  which  wo 
will  proceed  to  consider  seriatim. 

We  shall  find  that  each  set  of  conditions  so  modifies  the 
connexion  between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  as 
to  determine  the  qualitative  character  of  the  effect.  Tn 
other  words,  the  same  agent  produces  feelings  of  quite 
unlike  natures  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  acts. 

We  shall  further  see  that,  besides  this  qualitative  unlike- 
ness,  there  is  a  quantitative  imlikeness.  Between  the  outer 
force  and  the  inner  feeling  it  excites,  there  is  no  such  cor- 
relation as  that  which  the  physicist  calls  equivalence*— nay, 
the  two  do  not  even  maintain  an  unvarying  proportion. 
Equal  amounts  of  the  same  force  arouse  different  amounts 
of  the  same  feeling,  if  the  circumstances  differ.  Only  while 
all  the  conditions  remain  constant  is  there  something  like  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  physical  antecedent  and  the 
psychical  consequent. 

§  79.  Were  I  not  bound  to  enumerate  all  aspects  of  this 
relativity,  it  would  be  needless  to  say  that  the  connexion 
between  the  outer  agent  and  the  inner  feeling  generated  by 
it,  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  species. 

Obviously  the  forms  of  sensation  that  can  be  roused  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  creature,  are  primarily  determined  by 
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the  peripheral  organs  with  which  its  type  is  endowed.  This 
is  so  eyen  with  the  most  general  of  the  sensations — ^that  of 
Touch.  A  Crustacean,  everywhere  enclosed  in  a  hard  exo- 
skeleton,  can  have  no  such  tactual  impressions  as  those  which 
are  possible  to  a  soft-skinned  animal.  The  impressions 
received  from  the  ends  of  its  limbs  and  claws  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  external  objects,  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  a  man  receives  from  poking  objects  with  the 
end  of  his  walking-stick.  Still  more  manifestly 

are  the  special  sensations  dependent  for  their  qualities  on 
the  presence  of  special  sense-organs.  Take  the  auditory 
sensations.  Various  aquatic  creatures  that  have  no  developed 
organs  of  Hearing,  are  nevertheless  affected  by  those  vibra- 
tions which  to  creatures  better  endowed  are  sonorous. 
When  such  vibrations  are  propagated  through  their  medium, 
they  contract  themselves,  or  they  withdraw  into  their  shells 
if  they  have  them.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  what 
they  feel  is  a  jar  somewhat  resembling  the  jar  received  by 
the  hand  fi*om  a  vibrating  musical  instrument.  But  in  any 
case,  the  quality  of  the  feeling  excited  in  these  lower  animals 
by  sonorous  waves,  is  wholly  unlike  the  quality  of  the  feel- 
ing which  such  waves  excite  in  higher  animals. 

That,  qualities  being  alike,  the  quantities  of  the  feelings 
produced  by  given  agents  vary  with  the  specific  structures, 
is  an  equally  familiar  truth.  In  a  bird  or  mammal  having 
eyes  that  fit  it  for  nocturnal  habits,  the  sensation  aroused  by  a 
faint  light,  is  much  greater  than  is  aroused  by  it  in  a  diurnal 
bird  or  mammal;  and  the  light  which  gives  to  a  diurnal 
creature  a  moderate  amount  of  sensation  suffices  to  dazzle 
the  nocturnal  creature  by  its  excess.  Similarly 

with  the  olfi»ctory  feelings.  An  odour  which  has  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  man,  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  dog.  Even 
varieties  of  dogs,  as  the  greyhound  and  the  beagle,  yield  us 
evidence  of  decided  quantitative  differences  between  the 
mental  changes  caused  by  the  same  odour. 
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These  few  instances  warrant  ns  in  suspecting  that  in  no 
two  species  does  a  given  amount  of  a  given  outer  agent 
excite  exactly  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  feeling. 

§  80.  This  apparently  hasty  generalization  is  justified 
by  the  generalization  to  which  we  come  next ;  namely^  that 
within  the  same  species  the  relation  between  objective  cause 
and  subjective  efiect  varies  both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively with  the  constitution — ^varies,  that  is,  with  the 
individual  structure. 

That  peculiarity  of  vision  discovered  in  himself  by  Dalton^ 
and  sometimes  named  after  him^  yields  an  instance  of 
qualitative  di£ference.  To  those  organized  as  he  was^  the 
visible  world  does  not  present  all  the  various  feelings  of 
colour  that  it  does  to  mankind  in  general.  Sensations  which 
to  others  seem  strongly  contrasted^  as  red  and  green^  seem 
to  them  the  same.  Whence  we  must  conclude  that  certain 
etherial  undulations  produce  in  such  persons  feelings  unlike 
those    they    produce   in    other    persons.  From 

sentient  states  excited  through  the  ears^  may  be  drawn 
another  illustration.  Aerial  pulses  recurring  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  per  second  are  perceived  by  some  as  separate 
pulses ;  but  by  some  they  are  perceived  as  a  tone  of  very 
low  pitch.  Similarly  at  the  other  extreme.  Vibrations 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  per  second,  are  inaudible  through 
certain  ears ;  while  through  ears  that  are,  as  we  may  suppose, 
of  somewhat  unlike  structures,  these  rapid  vibrations  are 
known  as  an  excessively  acute  sound. 

Quantitative  differences  of  sensation  that  are  caused  by  dif- 
ferences of  individual  organization,  every  one  observes.  All 
orders  of  sensations  exemplify  them.  Here  are  instances 
from  each.  Thick-skinned  persons  are  insensible  to 

tactual  impressions  which  thin-skinned  persons  clearly  feel ; 
and  there  are  persons  by  whom  minute  unlikenesses  of  sur- 
face are  so  distinctly  perceived  that  they  are  employed  to 
judge    of  commodities,    such    as  raw    silk,  by  handling 
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them.  How  amounts  of  flavour  qnite  inappreciable 

by  some  are  readily  appreciable  by  others^  the  dinner-table 
constantly  reminds  ns.  And  that  tbere  are  professional 
tasters^  shows  that  the  gostatoiy  feeling  produced  by  a  given 
quantity  of  sapid  substance^  is^  in  exceptional  organizations^ 
much  greater  than  usual.  With  smells  it  is  the 

same.  There  are  those  to  whom  quite  delicate  perfumes 
seem  of  overpowering  strength.  And  there  are  those  to  whom 
odours  usually  felt  to  be  disgusting  in  the  extreme^  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Constitutional  differences  in 

quickness  of  hearing,  sometimes  marked  between  persons 
of  the  same  race,  are  more  marked  between  persons  of 
different  races.  By  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground  a  savage 
hears  sounds  inaudible  by  a  civilized  man.  The 

like  holds  with  visual  sensitiveness.  The  Bushman  is  im- 
pressible by  changes  in  the  field  of  view  which  do  not' impress 
the  European.  And  such  tests  as  occur  in  the  telescopic 
search  for  minute  stars,  show  that,  in  the  same  race,  the 
amount  of  light  which  excites  a  distinct  feeling  in  one 
person,  excites  no  feeling  in  another. 

Thus  we  may  make  wider  the  startling  inference  drawn 
in  the  last  section.  Besides  concluding  that  in  no  two 
species  are  the  subjective  effects  produced  by  given  objec- 
tive actions  absolutely  alike,  qualitatively  and  quai^titatively ; 
we  may  conclude  that  they  are  absolutely  alike  in  no  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

§  81.  Whatever  there  may  seem  of  excess  in  this  state- 
ment will  disappear  when  we  remember  that  even  in  the 
same  individual  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  an  external  agent  constant  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, varies  according  to  the  constitutional  state. 

Of  qualitative  variations  we  have  but  vague  and  indirect 
evidence.  Still  the  experiences  of  invalids  yield  r^tson  to 
suspect  that  they  occur.  There  are  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  system  during  which  illusive  sensations  trouble  the 
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patient.  The  consciousness  of  a  disagreeable  smell  wliicli  is 
one  of  tlie  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  fit,  may  be 
named  as  an  instance.  And  if  feelings  of  purely  subjective 
origin,  so  strong  as  to  be  mistaken  for  feelings  of  objective 
origin,  may  arise  from  extreme  nervous  derangements,  it  is 
reasonably  inferable  tliat  smaller  nervous  derangements 
will  often  arouse  vague  subjective  states  wbicb  may  mingle 
with,  and  qualify,  the  feelings  objectively  originated. 

The  quantitative  variations  which  variations  of  constitu- 
tional state  entail  among  the  feelings  produced  by  equal 
external  agents,  are  very  familiar.  As  before,  some  are  con- 
sequent  on  derangements  of  health  and  some  on  advancing 
years.  In  certain  conditions  of  nervous  irritabi- 

lity,  sounds  of  ordinary  strength  seem  intolerably  loud; 
daylight  becomes  unbearable  from  the  excess  of  visual  feel- 
ing it  causes ;  and  even  the  skin  becomes  unduly  sensitive : 
there  is  what  is  called  hyper-sesthesia.  Contrariwise,  there 
are  deviations  from  health  characterized  by  an  anaesthesia 
allied  to  that  artificially  caused — a  state  of  comparative 
indifference  to  amounts  of  external  stimuli  which  commonly 
arouse  much  feeling.  How  along  with  decline  of 

vigour  in  old  age  there  goes  an  increasing  ansssthesia  of 
one  or  more  kinds,  we  have  daily  proof.  There  is  dimness 
of  sight ;  there  is  dulness  of  hearing  ;  there  is  often  obtuse- 
ness  of  taste. 

Thus,  besides  seeing  that  the  subjective  effect  produced 
by  each  objective  cause  varies  with  the  structure  of  the 
species,  and  varies  with  the  structure  of  the  individual  of 
the  species,  we  see  that  it  varies  with  the  constitutional 
state  of  the  individual— often  in  a  marked  degree.  Very 
possibly  the  ratio  is  never  twice  the  same ;  but  always  differs 
infinitesimally,  if  not  appreciably. 

§  82.  The  kind  and  degree  of  effect  which  an  external 
physical  stimulus  produces  on  the  psychical  state,  depends 
also  on  the  part  of  the  organism  subject  to  it.    Equal  quan» 
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tities  of  tlie  same  force  excite  feelings  widely  unlike^  qnali- 
tatiyely  and  qnantitatively,  according  to  the  stmctnres  of 
the  peripheral  organs  on  which  they  £Edl. 

The  qnaUtatiTe  differences  we  recognize  so  mnch  as 
matters  of  course  that  we  forget  their  significance.  Here^ 
however^  they  mnst  not  be  passed  over.  Many 

kinds  of  matter  which^  when  applied  to  the  skin  at  large^ 
cause  only  sensations  of  touch,  cause,  when  applied  to  t£e 
tongue,  sensations  of  touch  and  taste ;  or,  if  they  are  kinds 
of  matter  having  the  tastes  we  call  pungent,  they  arouse  in 
the  skin  sensations  of  heat  or  tingling.  Similarly 

with  rdatile  substances.  A  whiff  of  ammonia  coming  in 
contact  with  the  eyes,  produces  a  smart ;  getting  into  the 
nostrils,  excites  the  consciousness  we  describe  as  an  intolera- 
bly strong  odour;  being  condensed  on  the  tongue,  generates 
an  acrid  taste ;  while  ammonia  applied  in  solution  to  a  tender 
part  of  the  skin,  makes  it  bum,  as  we  say.  The 

feeling  caused  by  sonorous  undulations,  already  adverted  to 
as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  species,  must  be  named 
here  also  as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  part  affected. 
A  vibrating  tuning-fork  touched  with  the  fingers,  gives 
them  a  sense  of  jar ;  held  between  the  teeth,  it  gives  this 
same  sense  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  while 
by  communication  through  the  bones  of  the  skull,  its  vibra- 
tions so  affect  the  auditory  apparatus  as  to  awaken  a  con- 
sciousness of  soxmd— a  consciousness  which  alone  results  if 
the   tuning-fork  does  not  touch  the  body.  The 

different  sensations  excited  by  etherial  undulations  on  the 
unmodified  integument  and  on  those  modified  portions  of  it 
which  constitute  eyes  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  295)  yield 
further  illustrations.  The  Sun's  rays  falling  on  the  hand 
cause  a  sensation  of  heat  but  no  sensation  of  light ;  and 
falling  on  the  retina  cause  a  sensation  of  light  but  no  sensa- 
tion of  heat.  As  Professor  Tjmdall  has  proved  by  experi- 
ment on  himself,  the  retina  is  insensible  to  heat-rays  of 
considerable  concentration. 
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That  tiie  relation  between  an  outer  force  and  the  inner 
feeling  it  arouses^  varies  quantitatively  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  acted  upon,  there  are  many  proofs,  of  which  one 
or  two  will  suffice.  The  arched  under-surface  of 

the  foot  ^experiences  an  intense  sensation  of  tickling  from  a 
gentle  touch  which  generates  a  much  feebler  sensation  of 
this  kind  elsewhere.  Conversely,  the  thick  skin  of  the  heel 
bdars  with  comparatively  little  pain  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  a  hard  prominence  which  would  be  intolerablo 
to  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  feelings  caused  by 

exposing  different  parts  of  the  skin  to  the  same  heat,  are  not  in 
most  cases  conspicuously  unlike  in  degree ;  but  there  is  one 
case  in  which  they  are.  When  drinking  a  liquid  the  heat  of 
which  is  quite  bearable  by  that  part  of  the  upper  lip  usually 
immersed,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  lip  is  accidentally 
dipped  deeper,  so  as  to  immerse  a  little  of  the  outer  skin,  a 
sensation  of  scalding  results. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  same  external  agent  acting  on 
different  peripheral  organs,  generates  states  of  consciousness 
which  have  in  many  cases  no  likenesses  of  kind  whatever, 
and  have  in  other  cases  immense  unUkenesses  of  degree. 

§  83.  The  state  of  the  part  affected,  as  well  as  its  structure, 
has  a  share  in  determining  the  relation  between  outer  agent 
and  inner  feeling.  Already  in  the  chapter  on  ^stho- 
Fhysiology,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ratio  borne  by  the 
change  set  up  in  a  nerve-termination  to  the  feeling  elicited, 
varies  with  the  local  conditions.  Obviously  this  involves  a 
concomitant  variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
external  force  which  initiates  the  nervous  change,  and  the 
amount  of  feeling  that  eventually  results.  It  will  suffice  to 
recall  the  several  causes  of  the  variation. 

The  temperature  of  the  part  is  one  of  them.  Between 
the  state  of  local  insensibility  produced  by  excessive  cold, 
and  the  state  of  sensibility  accompanying  natural  warmth, 
there  are  states  showing  all  gradations  in  the  proportion 
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wUcIi    the  incident    force   bears   to   the   feeling   caDed 
forth. 

Local  ansBmia  affects  this  proportion  by  diminigliiTig  the 
quantity  of  sensation  which  a  given  amount  of  outer  action 
gfenerates;  and  local  hyperaemia,  by  increasing  it— often 
extremely.  Hypersomia^  howeTer^  in  certain  cases  (pos- 
sibly by  putting  an  obstacle  between  the  outer  agent  and 
the  nerves  to  be  affected)  decreases  the  amount  of  feeling 
generated;  as  in  the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  taste  and 
smeU  caused  by  a  bad  cold. 

The  condition  of  the  structures  concerned  as  modified  by 
previous  discharge  of  their  functions,  is  a  further  cause  of 
variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  objective  actions  and  the 
subjective  effects  due  to  them.  Sensory  organs  worn  by 
strong  excitements  recently  undergone,  require  greater  ex- 
ternal forces  to  arouse  the  same  amounts  of  internal  feelings. 
This  is  so  with  touches,  tastes,  smells,  as  well  as  visual  and 
auditory  impressions. 

One  more  cause  of  variation,  occurring  in  a  special  class  of 
cases,  must  be  added.  The  sensation  that  follows  contact 
with  matter  hotter  or  colder  than  the  body,  depends  less  on 
the  temperature  of  the  matter  than  on  the  contrast  between 
its  temperature  and  that  of  the  body.  On  going  into  a  warm 
bath  or  into  cold  water,  the  heat  or  the  cold  seems  greater 
than  it  does  after  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  thermal 
state  of  the  skin  has  approximated  to  that  of  the  water. 
More  striking  still  is  the  evidence  yielded  by  cases  in  which 
the  same  tepid  water  feels  either  warm  or  cold  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  hand  put  into  it;  nay,  in  which  it 
feels  both  warm  and  cold  to  the  two  hands,  if  one  has 
been  much  heated  and  the  other  much  cooled. 

§  84.  Yet  another  general  &ct  remains.  The  relative 
motions  of  subject  and  object,  modify,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  the  relations  between  incident  forces  and 
evoked  feelings. 
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The  instance  of  qnalitatiye  modification  most  easily  ob- 
served^ is  that  produced  in  the  pitch  of  a  sound  bj  the 
moyement  of  the  sounding  body  towards^  or  away  from^  the 
auditor.    If^  as  an  express  train  passes  through  a  railway- 
station^  the  whistle  happens  to  be  goings  the  tone  heard  by 
each  person  in  the  station^  changes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
at  the  moment  the  engine  goes  by  him.    A  still  more 
marked  change  is  perceivable  if  the  auditor^  seated  in  a 
train  travelling  with  considerable  speed  in  one  direction^  is 
passed  by  a  whistling  engine  travelling   rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction.    Under  such  circumstances  I  have  ob- 
served^ at  the  moment  of  passing,  a  fall  in  the  pitch  of  the 
note  amounting  to  a  major  third  or  even  a  fourth.    How 
this  is  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  asrial  pulses 
reaching  the  ear  in  a  given  time,  need  not  here  be  explained 
at  length.    It  concerns  us  only  to  note  that  the  quality  of 
the  feeling  produced  by  a  sounding  body  is  not  the  same 
when  the  body  is  approaching  or  receding  as  when  sta- 
tionary;  and    that    the    quality  of   the  feeling  changes 
with   every  change   in  the    rate  of  approach   or  reces- 
sion. A    remarkable   illustration    of  analogous 
nature,  has    been  disclosed   by  inquiries   respecting  the 
qualities  of  the  lights  radiated  by  difierent  stars.     Some 
years  since  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  apparent 
colours  of  the  stars    are    determined    by  their  motions 
towards,  or  away  from,  the  Earth  at  various  velocities ;  and 
though  this  supposition  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true,  yet  a 
truth  akin  to  it  has  been  discovered.    Though  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  quality  of  the  light  emanating  from  each  star  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  star's  velocity  of  approach  to,  or 
recession  from,  us ;  yet,  as  examined  through  the  spectro- 
scope, its  qualify  proves  to  be  thus  affected.    Mr.  Huggins 
has  recently  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  differs  from 
the  spectrum  he  would  yield  were  he  stationary  relatively  to 
us ;  and  differs  in  such  way  as  to  show  that  he  is  moving 
away  from  us  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  millions  of  miles 
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per  day.  Hence,  in  a  degree  appreciable  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  nature  of  the  feeling  excited  by  luminiferoaa 
ondnlations,  varies  according  to  the  relative  motion  of  the 
observer  and  the  body  emitting  them. 

Of  quantitative  variations  ansing  firom  relative  motion,  we 
have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  different  feelings  of  heat 
or  of  cold  produced  in  us  by  surrounding  media,  when 
we  mre  at  rest  and  when  we  move.  In  a  bath  above  100^, 
the  water  seems  hotter  to  a  limb  that  stirs  than  to  one  that 
is  stationary;  and  every  bather  knows  how  much  colder 
running  water  of  a  given  temperature  feels  than  still 
water  of  the  same  temperatiore — a  contrast  that  becomes 
very  great  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  much 
raised,  as  in  a  douche.  Similarly  with  the  air.  A  greater 
chill  is  felt  by  those  who,  instead  of  standing  still,  are  ex- 
posed in  a  carriage  to  '^  the  wind  of  their  own  speed.'' 
Though  the  explanation  of  these  differences  is,  that  the 
medium  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  continually  changed 
in  the  one  set  of  cases  and  not  in  the  other,  yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  s^isation  varies  in  intensity  as  the  relative 
motion  of  the  medium  varies. 

§  85.  Thus  fiur  we  have  limited  our  attention  to  the  feel- 
ings excited  by  external  things  acting  on  the  organism.  We 
must  not,  however,  pass  over  the  feelings  which  accompany 
actions  of  the  organism  on  external  things.  Though 
here  the  relation  between  subjective  and  objective  changes 
does  not  obviously  vary  qualitatively,  it  varies  very  much 
quantitatively. 

If^  in  muscular  action,  there  took  place  a  transformation  of 
the  feeling  of  muscular  effort  into  an  equivalent  of  mechanical 
effect ;  then  a  given  amount  of  such  feeling  would  always 
generate  the  same  amount  of  such  effect,  through  what- 
ever muscles  expended.  But  the  fiiiCt  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  conscious  exercise  of  force  required  when  a  stone 
weight  is  lifted  by  the  little  finger,  far  exceeds  that  re« 
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quired  "wlien  tho  stone  weight  is  grasped  in  the  hand^ 
and  lifted  by  the  arm.  Or  again^  the  gymnastic  feat  of 
raising  the  body  up  a  ladder  hand  oyer  hand^  implies  a 
much  higher  degree  of  the  snbjectiye  state  we  call  exertion 
than  is  implied  by  dimbing  up  the  ladder  in  the  usual  way. 
Clearly,  therefore,  a  given  amount  of  feeUng  giyes  rise 
to  an  amount  of  moliur  motion  which  is  large  or  small  ac- 
cording to  the  muscles  used.  This  relation  is  also 
dependent  on  age.  The  sense  of  effort  which  a  child  expe- 
riences in  raising  a  weight,  greatly  exceeds  in  intemdiy  the 
sense  of  effort  it  will  experience  in  raising  the  same  weight 
by  the  same  muscles  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  maturity, 
a  like  amount  of  sensation  is  the  correlate  of  an  increased 
amount  of  produced  motion.  Similarly,  this  rdation 
varies  quantitatively  as  the  constitutional  state  varies. 
After  a  prostrating  illness,  the  feeling  of  strain  that  accom- 
panies the  raising  of  a  limb,  is  as  great  as  that  which  in 
health  accompanies  a  considerable  feat  of  sta^ngth. 

§  86.  Were  it  not  that  already  as  much  space  as  can  be 
afforded  has  been  occupied,  it  would  be  well  here  to  illus- 
trate the  ways  in  which  both  the  peripherally  -  initiated 
feelings  that  arise  in  internal  organs  and  the  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  have  ako  their  several  forms 
of  relativity.  But  it  must  suffice  just  to  indicate  these  ex- 
tensions of  the  general  truth  that  has  been  set  forth. 

For  preifent  purposes  we  may  fitly  limit  ourselves  to  the 
relativity  of  those  peripherally -initiated  feelings  directly 
traceable  to  environing  agencies.  Their  relativities  we  find 
to  be  of  manifold  kinds.  The  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  sensation  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  a  given 
external  force,  vary  not  only  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  specific  and  individual,  as  well  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  affected,  but  also  with  the  age,  the  con- 
stitutional state,  the  state  of  the  part  as  modified  by  tem- 
perature, circulation,  and  previous  use,  and  even  with  the 
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idatiye  motion  of  sabject  and  object.  Thus  we  may  coont 
up  nine  different  caoses  whicb  affect  qualitatively  or  quanti- 
tatively or  boih^  the  relation  between  the  exciting  physical 
agent  and  the  produced  peychical  modification.  These  dif- 
ferent causes  co-operate  in  ever-chang^ing  proportions. 
And  when  we  remember  that  any  change  in  any  one  of  them 
results  in  some  alteration  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  feeling 
arousedj  we  become  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
subjective  consciousness^  determined  as  it  is  wholly  by 
subjective  naturOj  state^  and  circumstances,  is  no  measure 
of  objective  existence. 

^deed,  the  primitive  belief  that  redness  exists  as  such 
out  of  the  mind,  and  that  sound  possesses  apart  fix>m  our- 
selves that  quality  which  it  has  to  our  perception,  is  thus 
rendered  as  hard  for  the  psychologist  to  entertain  aa  its 
opposite  is  hard  to  entertain  for  the  uncultivated.  After 
learning  that  when  a  tumbler  is  struck  the  blow  causes 
in  it  a  change  of  form,  instantly  followed  by  an  oppo- 
site change  of  form,  after  which  there  recurs  the  first 
form,  and  so  on — after  perceiving  that  each  of  these  rhyth- 
mical changes  of  form  gives  an  impact  to  substances  in 
contact  with  the  tumbler,  generating  visible  waves  on  the 
sur&ce  of  its  contained  liquid,  and  waves  having  like  periods 
in  the  surrounding  air— when  it  has  been  proved  to  us  that 
the  feeUng  of  tone  results  only  when  such  mechanical  oscil- 
lations of  adjacent  matter  recur  with  a  certain  speed,  and 
varies  in  quality  according  to  the  speed—when,  ftirther,  we 
find  that  Uiese  mechanical  oscillations  produce  this  feeling 
only  when  they  fall  on  a  particular  structure,  and  that,  when 
they  fall  on  other  structures,  they  produce  feelings  of 
totally  unlike  kinds ;  we  become  fully  convinced  that  the 
form  of  objective  action  we  call  sound,  has  not  the  slightest 
kinship  in  nature  to  the  sensation  of  sound  which  it  arouses 
in  us.  Similarly  with  undulations  of  the  etherial  medium. 
Kow  that  we  know  heat  and  light  to  be  nearly-allied  forms 
of  insensible  motion,  which  may  arise  by  transformation  of 

10 
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sensible  motion  and  may  be  re-transformed  into  it^  we  are 
conyinced  tliat  among  the  outer  actions  wbicli  arouse  in  us 
the  feelings  of  lights  heat^  and  sensible  motion,  there  can  be 
no  such  intrinsic  differences  as  among  the  feelings  we  know 
bj  these  names ;  and  that  hence  these  feeUngs  cannot  be 
like  them.  There  follows  irresistiblj  the  conclusion  that 
the  same  holds  of  tastes  and  smells — ^that  a  bitter  flavour 
implies  in  the  substance  yielding  it  nothing  like  what  we 
call  bitterness,  and  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  sweetness  in 
the  exhaled  matter  which  we  distinguish  as  a  sweet  odour ; 
but  that,  in  these  cases  as  in  the  others,  the  objective  action 
which  sets  up  the  subjective  state,  no  more  resembles  it 
than  the  pressure  which  moves  the  trigger  of  a  gun  resem- 
bles  the  explosion  which  follows. 

Finally,  the  induction  extends  itself  to  the  s^isations  of 
tension  and  pressure  which  we  ascribe  to  mechanical  force, 
ordinarily  so-called.  The  same  weight  produces  one  kind 
of  feeling  when  it  rests  on  a  passive  portion  of  the  body, 
and  anotiier  kind  of  feeling  when  supported  at  the  end  of 
the  outstretched  arm.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case— if,  one 
hand  being  opened  out  on  the  table,  a  knuckle  of  the  other 
hand  is  thrust  down  with  some  force  on  the  back  of  it, 
there  results  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  a 
sensation  of  pressure  in  the  knuckle,  and  a  sensation  of  mus- 
cular tension  in  the  active  arm.  Which  of  these  sensations 
does  the  mechanical  force  in  action  resemble,  qualitatively 
or  quantitatively  f  Clearly,  it  cannot  be  assimilated  to  one 
more  than  another  of  them ;  and  hence  must  in  itself  be 
something  alien  from,  or  unrepresentable  by,  any  feeling. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  are 
conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter,  even  down  to  its 
weight  and  resistance,  are  but  subjective  affections  pro- 
duced by  objective  agencies  that  are  unknown  and  un- 
knowable. All  the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  environ- 
ing things  are  but  symbols  of  actions  out  of  ourselves,  the 
natures  of  which  we  cannot  even  conceive. 
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§  87.  This  conclusion  folly  harmonizes  with^  and  is  in- 
deed an  obvions  corollary  from^  those  tmths  which  Physi- 
ology supplies  as  data  to  Psychology.  Let  ns  briefly  note 
how  the  structural  and  functional  facts  set  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding partj  yield  deductively  the  inferences  above  reached 
inductively. 

A  nerve  is  a  thread  of  unstable  nitrogenous  substance 
running  from  periphery  to  centre  or  from  centre  to  peri- 
phery,  along  which^  when  one  of  its  ends  is  disturbed^ 
there  runs  a  wave  of  molecular  change  to  the  other.  The 
wave  of  change  set  up  by  a  peripheral  disturbance  is  not 
like  the  action  which  causes  it ;  and  the  waves  of  change  set 
up  in  different  nerves  by  different  peripheral  disturbances 
have  no  such  unlikenesses  as  have  the  disturbances  them- 
selves. Hence  being  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  kind  of 
feeling  depends  either  on  the  character  of  the  nerve-centre, 
or  on  the  way  in  which  the  molecular  disturbance  is 
brought  to  the  nerve-centre,  or  on  both;  it  becomes  incon- 
ceivable that  any  resemblance  exists  between  the  subjective 
effect  and  that  objective  cause  which  arouses  it  through  the 
intermediation  of  changes  resembling  neither. 

Similarly  with  the  quantitative  variations.  Seeing,  as  we 
did,  that  every  nervous  disturbance  propagated  from  peri- 
phery to  centre  undergoes  a  multiplication,  the  degree  of 
which  depends  primarily  on  the  particular  multiplying 
structures  passed  through,  and  secondarily  on  the  changeable 
physiological  conditions  which  &vour  or  hinder  the  multipli- 
cation; it  is  clear  that,  if  what  on  its  physical  side  is  a 
central  nervous  disturbance,  is  on  its  psychical  side  a  feeling, 
there  cannot  be  constant  proportions  between  feelings  and 
the  environing  stimuli  to  which  they  answer.  Quantita- 
tively as  well  as  qualitatively,  feeling  must  be  relative  to  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  subject, 

§  88.  But  now  let  us  not  overlook  an  all-.important  im- 
plication veiy  generally  overlooked,  and  the  overlooking  of 
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which  leads  to  elaborate  systems  of  erroneous  inferences  of 
very  remarkable,  not  to  say  astonishingi  kinds. 

All  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  all  arguments  of  kindred 
natures,  set  out  by  assuming  objective  existence.  Not  a  step 
can  be  taken  towards  the  truth  that  our  states  of  conscioiis- 
ness  are  the  only  things  we  can  know,  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  postulating  an  unknown  something  beyond  con- 
sciousness. The  proposition  that  whatever  we  feel  has  an 
existence  which  is  relative  to  ourselves  only,  cannot  be 
proved,  nay  cannot  even  be  intelligibly  expressed,  without 
*  asserting,  directly  or  by  implication,  an  external  existence 
which  is  not  relative  to  ourselves.  When  it  is  argued  that 
what  we  are  conscious  of  as  sound  has  no  objective  reality 
as  such,  since  its  antecedent  is  also  the  antecedent  to  what 
we  are  conscious  of  as  jar,  and  that  the  two  consequents, 
being  unlike  one  another,  cannot  be  respectively  like  their 
common  antecedent ;  the  validity  of  the  argument  depends 
wholly  on  the  existence  of  the  common  antecedent  as  some- 
thing that  has  remained  unchanged  while  consciousness 
has  been  changing.  If,  after  finding  that  the  same  tepid 
water  may  feel  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other, 
it  is  inferred  that  warmth  is  relative  to  our  own  nature  and 
our  own  state ;  the  inference  is  valid  only  supposing  the 
activity  to  which  these  different  sensations  are  referred,  is 
an  activity  out  of  ourselves  which  has  not  been  modified 
by  our  own  activities. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  asserted : — ^Either  the  ante- 
cedents of  each  feeling,  or  state  of  consciousness,  exist  only 
as  previous  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness ;  or  else  they, 
or  some  of  them,  exist  apart  firom,  or  independently  of,  con- 
sciousness. If  the  first  is  asserted,  then  the  proof  tiiat  what- 
ever we  feel  exists  relatively  to  ourselves  only,  becomes 
doubly  meaningless.  To  say  that  a  sensation  of  sound  and 
a  sensation  of  jar  cannot  be  respectively  like  their  common 
antecedent  because  they  are  not  like  one  another,  is  an 
empty  proposition]  since  the  two  feelings  of  sound  and  jar 
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never  have  a  common  antecedent  in  consciousness.  The 
combination  of  feelings  that  is  followed  by  the  feeling 
of  jar^  is  never  the  same  as  the  combination  of  feelings 
that  is  followed  by  the  feeling  of  sound;  and  hence^ 
not  having  a  common  antecedent^  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  they  are  unlike  it.  Moreover^  if  by  antecedent  is 
meant  constant  or  uniform  antecedent  (and  any  other 
meaning  is  suicidal)  then  the  proposition  that  the  ante- 
cedent of  sound  exists  only  in  consciousness^  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  the  &ct  that  the  feeling  of 
sound  often  abruptly  brealcs  in  upon  the  series  of  feelings 
otherwise  determined^  where  no  antecedent  of  the  specified 
kind  has  occurred.  The  other  alternative^  there- 

fore^ iJiat  the  active  antecedent  of  each  primary  feeling  exists 
independently  of  consciousness^  is  the  only  thinkable  one. 
It  is  the  one  implicitly  asserted  in  the  very  proposition 
that  feelings  are  relative  to  our  own  natures ;  and  it  is  taken 
for  gpranted  in  every  step  of  every  argument  by  which  this 
proposition  is  proved. 

Thus  we  come  once  more  by  another  route  to  the  con* 
elusion  already  twice  reached.  I9  the  first  pfiu:^  of  First 
Prindples,  when  treating  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge^  it 
was  shown  that  the  existence  of  a  non-relative  is  unavoid- 
ably asserted  in  every  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  relativity 
is  proved.  In  the  second  part  of  First  Principles,  when 
dealing  with  tiie  Data  of  Philosophy^  it  was  shown  that  the 
oo-exigtence  of  subject  and  object  is  a  deliverance  of  con- 
sciousness which^  taking  precedence  of  all  analytic  examina- 
tion^ but  subsequently  verified  by  analytic  examination^  is  a 
truth  transcending  all  others  in  certainty.  And  here  again^ 
the  validity  of  the  conclusion  that  whatever  we  feel  exists 
as  we  feel  it  only  in  ourselves^  we  find  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  postulate  that  feeliugs  have  antecedents 
out  of  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RELATlVmr  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  PEELINQa 

§  89.  The  mildest  criticism  on  this  title  will  probably  bo 
that  it  is  an  awkward  combination  of  words ;  and  an  out- 
spoken critic  will  very  likely  condemn  it  either  as  non- 
sensical or  as  meaningless.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  definite 
meaning  not  properly  expressible  by  any  other  titie. 

Mind  we  found  to  be  composed  of  feelings  and  the  rela- 
tions between  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter^  it  was  shown 
that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feelings  are  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject — exists  as  we  know  them^  only  in 
consciousness,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  agents 
beyond  consciousness  which  cause  them.  And  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  in  like  manner  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  relations  between  feelings  are  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  subject — exists  as  we  know  them, 
only  in  consciousness^  and  no  more  resemble  the  connexions 
between  outer  agents  than  the  feelings  they  unite  resemble 
these  outer  agents. 

The  most  highly  compounded  relations  between  feel- 
ings^ are  those  in  which  they  are  present  to  conscious- 
ness not  simply  as  co-existing  but  as  co-existing  in  certain 
relative  positions — co-existing,  that  is,  along  with  many 
of  those  intervening  and  surrounding  positions  which 
are  the  units  of  Our  conception  of  Space.  The  relativity  of 
these  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  as  we  may  call 
them^  must  be  dealt  with  first.    After  them  we  wiU  pass  to 
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the  compoTmd  relations  of  Sequence^  or  those  in  wHicH 
feelings  are  known  not  simply  as  having  occnrred  in 
succession^  but  as  occnpying  certain  positions  in  the  series 
of  states  of  consciousness^  between  which  there  are  inter- 
vening positions  occupied  by  other  states  —  relations  of 
Sequence^  that  is^  in  which  Time^  regarded  as  having  an 
assignable  quantity^  is  an  element.  We  will  next  consider 
the  compound  relations  of  Difference^  or  those  in  which 
beyond  the  mere  consciousness  of  Difference^  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  the  degree  of  Difference—relations  of 
Difference^  that  is^  in  which  the  related  feelings  are  con- 
oeived  as  differing  in  strength  by  assignable  amounts. 
The  relations  of  Co-existence,  of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference, 
considered  under  their  simplest  aspects  apart  fix)m  quanti- 
tative implications,  may  then  occupy  us. 

§  90.  No  great  effort  of  imagination  is  required  to  see 
that  the  consciousness  of  space  of  three  dimensions,  consti- 
tuted of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence,  is  a 
consciousness  that  varies  qualitatively  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  species.  It  needs  but  to  call  to  mind  how 
greatly  our  conception  of  space  is  modified  when  we  are  in 
a  dark  place  of  wldch  we  know  not  the  botmds,  to  perceive 
that  those  inferior  creatures  which  have  no  eyes,  and  cannot, 
as  we  do  in  the  dark,  supplement  present  tactual  experiences 
by  remembered  visual  experiences,  must  Jiave  concep- 
tions of  space  quite  unlike  in  quality  to  our  own, 
which  are  abstracted  in  so  large  a  degree  from  visual 
experiences.  Not  only  must  the  consciousness 

of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence  be  quali- 
tatively different  in  such  inferior  creatures,  but  also  those 
of  doubly-compounded  and  singly-compounded  relations  of 
Co-existence.  A  creature  with  eyes  is  capable  of  having 
all  the  relative  positions  constituting  an  area,  impressed 
on  consciousness  with  apparent  simultaneity ;  but  a  creature 
without  eyes  can  become  conscious  of  these  multitudinous 
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retatire  positions  onlj  throngh  continaed  tactual  ezplora* 
tiona,  presenting  most  of  them  in  distinct  succession.  And 
whereas  space  of  one  dimension  is  knowable  by  the  seeing 
creature  as  a  seemingly-instantaneous  consciousness  of  the 
relative  positions  of  two  things  impressing  it^  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  relative  positions  in  a  creature  without  eyes 
(unless  the  things  are  so  close  as  to  be  touched  at  the  same 
instant  by  two  parts  of  the  creature's  body)  cannot  be 
seemingly  instantaneous^  but  must  last  during  the  appreci- 
able period  required  for  muscular  movement  of  a  limb^  or  of 
the  body^  from  one  to  the  other.  Of  course  such  qualitative 
differences  among  compound  relations  of  Co-esdstence  as 
present  to  consciousness^  must  have  countless  gradations, 
determined  by  the  perfection  of  sight  and  the  range  of 
sight.  It   may  be   added   that  there  is  even  a 

species  of  qualitative  variation  that  occurs  in  the  same 
creature  using  the  same  senses.  Take  two  objects  suf- 
ficiently &t  apart  to  give  standing  room  between  them. 
Having  contemplated  their  relation  of  position  from  a 
distance,  contemplate  it  afresh  after  having  so  placed  the 
body  that  one  of  them  is  in  front  and  one  of  them  is  behind. 
It  will  be  found  that  what  is  conceived  as  a  single  relation 
in  the  one  case  cannot  be  so  conceived  in  the  other.  While 
standing  between  the  two  objects,  it  is  possible  to  think  of 
their  relative  positions  only  by  thinking  successively  of  their 
two  relations  of  position  with  self.  That  com- 

pound relations  of  Go-existence  as  conceived  by  different 
species,  vary  quantitatively  with  the  structures  of  the  species, 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  probable.  Animals  having 
gfreat  locomotive  powers  are  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
conceptions  of  gfiven  spaces  as  animals  whose  locomotive 
powers  are  very  small.  To  a  creature  so  constructed  that  its 
experiences  of  the  larger  spaces  around  have  been  gained 
by  long  and  quick  bounds,  distances  can  scarcely  present 
the  aspects  they  do  to  a  creature  which  traverses  them  by 
slow  and  many  steps. 
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Tbs  dimensions  of  onr  bodies  and  the  spaces  moved  tlirongh 
by  onr  limbs,  serve  ns  as  standards  of  comparison  with  en- 
TironiBg  dimensions ;  and  conceptions  of  smallness  or  large- 
ness lesolt  according  asthese  environing  dimensions  are  much 
less  or  mnch  greater  than  the  organic  dimensions.  Hence, 
the  consciousness  of  a  given  relation  of  two  positions 
in  space,  must  vary  quantitatively  with  variation  of 
bodily  bulk.  Clearly,  a  mouse,  which  has  to  run  many 
times  its  own  length  to  traverse  the  space  which  a  man 
traverses  at  a  stride,  cannot  have  the  same  conception  of 
this  space  as  a  man.  Quantitative  changes  in  these  com- 
pound relations  of  Co-existence  are  traceable  by  each  person 
in  his  own  mental  history,  from  childhood  to  maturity. 
Distances  which  seemed  great  to  the  boy  seem  moderate 
to  the  man;  and  buildings  once  thought  imposing  in  height 
and  mass,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

The  physiological  state  of  the  organism  also  modifies 
quantitatively  this  form  of  consciousness  to  a  considerable 
extent.  De  Quincey,  describing  some  of  his  opium-dreams, 
says  that ''  buildings  and  landscapes  were  exhibited  in  pro- 
portions so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive. 
Space  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable 
infinity.^  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  nervous 
subjects  to  have  illusive  perceptions  in  which  the  body 
seems  enormously  extended :  even  to  the  covering  an  acre 
of  ground. 

A  more  special  modification  of  bodily  state  also  affects  the 
conception.  Like  all  other  nervous  structures,  the  nervous 
structures  employed  in  the  apprehension  of  space  have  their 
receptivity  temporarily  diminished  by  action.  As  the  appreci- 
ation of  a  delicate  taste  is  hindered  when  the  palate  has  just 
been  excited  by  a  very  strong  taste ;  so  a  small  or  moderate 
magnitude  is  under-estimated  when  a  great  magnitude  has 
just  before  occupied  the  attention.  Abuilding  that  appeared 
large  when  it  stood  amid  smaller  buildings,  loses  much  of  its 
seeming  largeness  if  a  fisur  larger  buildmg  is  erected  close 
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to  it.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case — ^when  the  Son  is  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  sky,  with  none  but  great  angular  spaces 
between  it  and  the  horizon,  it  looks  very  much  less  than  it 
does  when  close  to  the  horizon,  where  the  angular  space  it 
subtends  is  comparable  side  by  side  with  small  angular 
spaces. 

Yet  again,  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  observer,  not  only  quantitatively,  but,  in 
a  certain  sense,  qualitatively;  for  so  only  can  we  express 
the  truths  that  apparent  size  depends  on  distance  firom  the 
eye,  and  that  apparent  form  changes  with  every  change  in 
the  point  of  view.  The  impressions  made  on  us 

by  two  objects  to  both  of  which  we  are  close,  are  consider- 
ably removed  from  one  another  in  consciousness.  But  as 
we  recede  from  such  two  objects,  that  compound  relation  of 
Co-existence  which  forms  our  conception  of  their  relative 
positions,  diminishes  quantitatively,  and  at  last  disappears 
altogether :  the  two  impressions  they  give  us  merge  into 
one.  The  facts  that  the  co-existent  positions  forming 

a  circle  become  to  perception  an  ellipse  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  a  straight  line  when  viewed  edgeways, 
illustrate  the  truth  that  compound  relations  of  Co*  existence 
undergo  a  species  of  qualitative  variation  as  the  place  of  the 
percipient  varies.  This  kind  of  variation  is  doubtless  due 
to  differences  among  the  rates  of  quantitative  variation  of 
the  many  component  relations ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
regarded  as  a  qualitative  variation,  since  differences  of 
quality  in  general  are  resolvable  into  differences  in  the 
ratios  of  the  co-operative  factors. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  con- 
ceive as  space-relations,  cannot  be,  either  in  their  natures  or 
degrees,  like  those  connexions  among  external  things  to 
which  they  are  due.  They  change  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  with  the  structure,  the  size,  the  state,  and 
the  position,  of  the  percipient.  And  when  we  see  that  what 
is,  objectively  considered,    the    same  connexion  between 
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things,  maj,  as  a  space-relation  in  consciousness^  be  single 
or  double — ^when  we  remember  that^  according  as  we  are 
near  or  far  off^  it  may  be  too  large  to  be  simnltaneonslj 
perceiyed  or  too  small  to  be  perceived  at  all;  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  any  identity  between  this  objective 
connexion  and  some  one  of  the  multitudinous  subjective 
relations  answering  to  it. 

§  91.  The  compound  relations  of  Sequence^  or  those  in 
which  we  conceive  phenomena  as  having  occurred^  not 
simply  one  after  another^  but  as  occupying  places  in  con- 
sciousness between  which  there  are  intervals  measured  by 
intervening  places^  and  from  which^  by  abstraction^  we 
derive  our  conception  of  Time^  do  not  at  first  sight  appear 
to  vary  qualitatively.  Seasons  may^  however,  be  assigned 
for  suspecting  qualitative  variations  in  them. 

Such  qualitative  variamons  as  probably  occur,  are  deter- 
mined by  differences  of  specific  structure.  A  stationary 
creature  without  eyes,  receiving  distinct  sensations  firom 
external  objects  only  by  contacts  which  happen  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  cannot  have  in  its  consciousness  any 
compound  relations  of  sequence  save  those  arising  firom  the 
slow  rhythm  of  its  functions.  Even  in  ourselves  the  respi- 
ratory intervals,  joined  sometimes  with  the  intervals  between 
the  heart's  pulses,  furnish  part  of  the  materials  from  which 
our  consciousness  of  duration  is  derived;  and  had  we  no 
continuous  perceptions  of  external  changes,  and  conse- 
quently no  ideas  of  them,  these  rhythmical  organic  actions 
would  obviously  yield  important  data  for  our  consciousness 
of  Time :  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  locomotive  rhythms,  our 
sole  data.  Remembering  this,  and  remembering  that  the 
sequences  with  which  we  are  chiefly  occupied,  and  from 
which  our  conception  of  Time  is  chiefly  abstracted,  are  not 
these  sequences  derived  firom  internal  actions,  but  the 
sequences  in  our  impressions  of  external  actions,  it  will  be 
msmifest  that  there   is  most  likely  a  marked  qualitative 
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difference  between  that  nndeveloped  sense  of  dnration 
derived  solely  from  the  experiences  of  inner  changes^  and 
that  developed  conception  of  Time  derived  mainly  firom 
enter  changes^  bnt  conceived  to  be  a  form  of  both 
enter    and   inner    changes.  Qoantitative 

variations  in  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  existing 
in  consciousness^  are  manifestly  caused  by  the  struc- 
tural differences  which  constitute  differences  of  species. 
Subjective  rhythms,  partly  of  the  vital  functions  and  partly 
of  the  locomotive  functions,  mark  out  consciousness 
into  tolerably  regular  intervals;  thus  yielding  measures 
between  states  of  consciousness  otherwise  caused — standards 
of  duration.  Hence  a  small  creature,  in  which  these 
rhythms  are  very  rapid,  must  have  a  consciousness  of  a 
given  objective  interval  widely  unlike  the  consciousness 
of  it  possessed  by  a  large  animal,  whose  rhythms  are  rela- 
tively very  slow.  A  gnat's  wings  make  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
strokes  per  second.  Each  stroke  implies  a  separate 
nervous  action.  Each  such  nervous  action,  or  change 
in  a  nervous  centre,  is  probably  as  appreciable  by  the  gnat 
as  is  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm  by  a  man.  And  if  this, 
or  anything  like  this,  is  the  fact,  then  the  time  occupied 
by  a  given  external  change,  measured  by  many  movements 
in  the  one  case,  must  seem  much  longer  than  it  seems  in 
the  other  case,  when  measured  by  a  single  movement. 

How  age  determines  quantitative  variations  in  compound 
relations  of  Sequence,  is  a  matter  of  common  remark.  Pro- 
bably these  are  in  part  due  to  differences  of  sisse,  and  con- 
comitant differences  in  the  rhythms  of  the  functions,  vital 
and  locomotive :  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  a  child's 
movements  than  of  a  man's  movements  to  measure  a  day. 
But  that  the  change  in  the  estimation  of  intervals  is  not 
wholly  thus  caused,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  after 
maturity  is  reached,  they,  or  at  any  rate  the  longer  ones, 
continue  to  undergo  a  seeming  abbreviation.  Months  to  the 
old  man  appear  no  longer  than  weeks  to  the  young  man. 
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A  further  qnantitatiye  yariation^  essentially  similar  in. 
origin  to  tliat  which  takes  place  with  adyancing  years, 
accompanies  variation  in  external  circmnstances,  when  this 
increases  or  decreases  the  nmnber  of  viyid  experiences 
wiUiin  a  g^ven  interval.  If,  after  a  monotonous  life,  a 
journey  of  pleasure  brings  within  a  week  many  exciting 
novelties,  the  remark  habitually  made  is,  that  it  seems  far 
more  than  a  week  since  home  scenes  were  left  behind. 
Even  a  comparatively  monotonous  state  of  consciousness 
appears  long  if  it  is  int^ise :  instance  the  time  during  which 
a  severe  pain  is  suffered;  or  instance  an  interval  of  impatient 
expectation,  the  seeming  length  of  which  is  popularly  illus- 
trated by  the  proverb — ''  The  watched  pot  never  boils/' 

The  estimation  of  Time  varies  also  with  the  constitutional 
state.  Whatever  exalts  the  vital  activities,  and  so  makes 
mental  impressions  stronger,  exaggerates  the  conceptions  of 
durations.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  persons  under  the 
influence  of  opium.  Detailing  his  experiences  of  this  influ- 
ence, De  Quincey  says  that  he  sometimes  seemed  ''  to  have 
lived  for  70  or  100  years  in  one  night  ;'*  nay,  to  have  had 
''feelings  representative  of  a  millennium  passed  in  that 
time,  or,  however,  of  a  duration  &r  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  human  experience.'^ 

One  more  cause  of  quantitative  variation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  is  change  of 
position  among  our  experiences.  Intervals  of  Time,  like 
intervals  of  Space,  become  apparently  small  in  proportion 
to  their  remoteness.  An  evening  spent  at  a  friend's  house, 
seems  of  considerable  length  when  looked  back  upon  at  the 
moment  of  departure.  When  recalled  a  week  after,  it 
subtends  by  no  means  so  great  an  angle  in  consciousness ; 
and  the  angle  it  subtends  in  consciousness  when  we  are 
reminded  of  it  a  year  after,  is  very  small*  There  is  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  several  hours  long ;  but  when  contemplated 
it  cannot  be  made  of  equal  apparent  length  with  the  several 
hours  just  passed,   any  more  than  the  apparently-small 
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distance  between  two  objects  on  the  horizon^  can  be  made 
in  actual  perception  like  the  great  interval  wbich  appeared 
between  them  when  we  saw  them  close  at  hand.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  fore-shortening  of  protensive  quantity 
analogous  to  the  fore-shortening  of  extensive  quantity; 
whence  it  results  that  the  intervals  between  passing  ex- 
periences begin  to  seem  less  as  soon  as  they  are  past,  and 
continually  dwindle  as  we  get  further  firom  them,  until  at 
last  their  lengths  become  inappreciable.  To  this  law  of 
mental  perspective  is  due  the  fact  that,  in  retrospect,  life 
seems  no  longer  at  forty  than  it  did  at  twenty. 

Hence,  concerning  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  as 
concerning  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  we  must  say 
that  probably  they  are  not  qualitatively  like  the  connexions 
to  which  they  answer,  and  certainly  they  are  not  quanti- 
tatively like  Uiem.  For  suspecting  that  whatever 
objectively  originates  our  subjective  conception  of  Time,  is 
not  identical  in  nature  with  it,  we  have  the  reason  that  Time, 
considered  as  an  abstract  firom  relations  of  Sequence,  must 
present  a  different  aspect  according  to  the  degree  of  its  dis- 
sociation from  particular  sequences.  To  a  lowly-endowed 
creature,  conscious  only  of  internally-initiated  changes,  it 
cannot  appear  what  it  does  to  a  creature  chiefly  occupied 
with  changes  that  are  externally  initiated ;  since,  in  the  last, 
it  is  partially  dissociated  from  both  orders  of  changes. 
Whence  it  seems  inferable  that,  only  partially  dissociated 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  have  in  consciousness  that  qualitative 
character  which  absolute  dissociation  would  give  it,  and 
which  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  objectively.  And 
that  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  we  conceive  them, 
cannot  be  qtumtitatively  like  the  connexions  beyond 
consciousness  to  which  they  refer,  is  proved  by  the  &ct  that 
they  vary  in  their  apparent  lengths  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  with  its  size,  with  its  age,  with  its  constitutional 
state,  with  the  number  and  vividness  of  the  impressions 
it  receives,  and  with  their  relative  positions  in  consciousness. 
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Manifestly^  as  no  one  of  these  Tariously-estimated  lengtlis 
can  be  taken  as  valid  rather  than  the  others^  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  equality  between  an  interval  of  time 
as  present  to  consciousness  and  any  nexus  of  things  which 
it  symbolizes. 

§  92.  Deeper  than  the  compound  relations  of  Co- 
existence and  Sequence^  is  the  compound  relation  of 
Difference;  since^  besides  being  involved  in  the  comparisons 
of  spaces  and  of  times,  this  is  involved  in  comparisons  of 
the  Forces  manifested  in  Space  and  Time.  We  may  fitly 
limit  ourselves  to  illustrations  taken  firom  this  last  class  of 


As  into  a  conception  of  two  things  co-existing  at  an 
assignable  distance  apart,  there  enters  the  consciousness 
of  many  or  few  co-existing  positions  between  them ;  and  as 
into  the  conception  of  two  changes  separated  by  an  assign- 
able interval  of  time,  there  enters  the  consciousness  of  many 
or  few  intervening  sequent  positions ;  so  into  the  conception 
of  two  forces  that  have  an  assignable  inequality,  there 
enters  the  consciousness  of  many  or  few  degrees  of  difference ; 
and  the  conceived  amount  of  difference  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  these  degrees.  What  we  have  here  to  observe 
is,  that  our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  difference,  so  con- 
stituted, have  relativities  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in 
our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  spaces  and  amounts  of  times. 

That  the  compound  relation  of  Difference  varies  qualita- 
tively according  to  the  structure  of  the  species,  we  have  no 
distinct  evidence.  But  since  a  compound  relation  of  Dif- 
ference has  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  impressions  that 
differ ;  and  since  the  conception  of  Difference  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  the  order  of  impressions  in  which  it  is 
presented,  if  there  is  but  one  such  order ;  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  become  more  multi- 
tudinous in  their  kinds,  the  conception  of  Difference 
becomes  more  independent  of  particTilar  differences ;   and 
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tliat,  therefore^  in  lugher  creatures  it  is  not  qnalitativclj 
the  same  as  in  lower  creatures. 

That  quantitative  variations  in  the  conception  accompany 
specific  unlikenesses  of  structure^  becomes  manifest  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  difference  in  forces  does  or  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  difference  in  feelings^  according  as  the  or- 
ganization is  or  is  not  highly  recipient.  Incident  forces 
that  seem  alike  to  a  lowly-endowed  creature^  seem  conspicn- 
ously  unlike  to  a  creature  endowed  with  the  sense-organs 
required  for  appreciating  them.  Where  eyes  are  so  little 
developed  that  approaching  objects  are  recognized  only  as 
intercepting  the  sunshine^  it  is  obvious  that  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  which  seem  marked  to  animals  with  de- 
veloped eyes,  are  quite  imperceptible.  Similarly  among 
highly-endowed  animals  of  diverse  kinds.  Between  odours 
both  of  which  produce  in  a  man  no  impression  whatever^  a  dog 
perceives  differences  of  strength,  probably  of  many  degrees. 
Even  the  structural  unlikenesses  of  individuals  entail  such 
results.  A  good  ear  detects  several  gradations  between 
tones  which  to  a  bad  ear  seem  alike. 

The  bulk  of  the  organism  is  also  a  te/sbor  in  modifying 
quantitatively  the  relation  of  Difference.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  force  between  which  a  creature  can  perceive  un- 
likenesses, are  limited  at  the  one  extreme  by  its  ability  to 
bear  them  and  at  the  other  extreme  by  its  capacity  for 
being  sensibly  affected  by  them ;  and  its  size  partly  deter- 
mines these  limits.  A  grain  and  half-a-grain  are  hardly 
distinguishable  by  their  pressures  on  the  finger ;  but  if  §uc- 
cessively  borne  by  an  animal  not  more  than  a  grain  in 
weight,  a  difference  divisible  into  many  degrees  would 
doubtless  be  perceptible  between  them.  Conversely,  a  man 
cannot  perceive  the  contrast  in  weight  between  a  ton  and 
half-a-ton,  for  he  fails  to  put  forth  a  force  sufficient  to  lift 
either;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  the  con* 
sciousness  of  an  elephant,  now  loaded  with  one  axid  now 
with  the  other,  the  feelings  produced  would  have  an  unlikeness 
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that  might  be  graduated.  Objectiye  differences^  all  equal  in 
degree^  are  thus  manifestly  appreciable  by  any  creature 
only  widiin  a  range  that  is  really  yery  narrow.  More- 

over^ it  is  demonstrable  that  towards  either  extremity 
of  this  range^  the  conceptions  of  Difference  become 
qoantitatiyely  more  and  more  yague ;  and  nowhere 
throughont  the  range  can  there  be  maintained  a  parallelism 
between  the  contrasts  of  inner  feelings  and  the  contrasts  of 
enter  forces  to  which  they  refer.  For  when  a  mass  is 
poised  in  the  hand,  certain  muscles  are  strained  to  the 
degree  required  to  support  the  mass  plus  the  arm.  If  the 
weight  of  the  mass  is  small,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes 
the  hrger  part  of  the  force  to  be  antagonized ;  while  if  the 
mass  is  hrge,  ihe  weight  of  the  arm  becomes  the  smaller 
part*  Clearly,  then,  the  effort  put  forth  for  the  support  of 
the  arm  being  a  constant  element  in  the  compared  states  of 
consciousness,  must  modify  the  seeming  difference  between 
weights  to  a  different  extent  according  as  the  absolute 
amounts  of  the  weights  are  increased  or  decreased. 

How  variations  of  constitutional  state,  whether  deter- 
mined by  disorder  or  by  age,  also  cause  quantitatiye  yaria- 
tiona  in  the  relations  of  Difference  as  conceived  by  us,  need 
not  be  shown  in  detail.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  that  all  exaltations  and  depressions  of  energy  and  of 
sensibility,  must  alter  the  range  within  which  differences 
are  appreciable,  and  must  modify  the  fq)preciations  of  them : 
more  especially  towards  each  extreme  of  the  range. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  compound  relation  of  Differ- 
ence as  we  know  it,  is  dependent  on  structure,  on  size,  and 
on  constitutional  state.  The  same  objective  difference  may 
have  no  subjective  difference  answering  to  it,  because  the 
forces  between  whidi  it  exists  are  either  excessive  or 
defective  in  amount.  Within  the  limits  of  appreciation,  the 
same  objective  difference  may  seem  great  or  small  according 
to  the  percipient's  nature  and  temporary  condition.  And 
as  we  cannot  fix  on  any  one  of  these  relations  in  conscious- 
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ness^  rather  than  any  other^  as  like  the  reality  beyond  con« 
scioosness^  we  most  infer  that  there  is  no  likeness  between 
any  one  of  them  and  the  reality  beyond  consciousness. 

§  93.  But  now  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  pure 
relations  of  Co-ezistence^  of  Sequence^  and  of  Difference; 
considered  apart  firom  amounts  of  Space^  of  Time^  and  of 
Contrast  f  Can  we  say  that  the  relation  of  Co-existence^ 
conceived  simply  as  implying  two  terms  that  exist  at  the 
same  time^  but  are  not  specified  in  their  relative  positions^ 
has  anything  answering  to  it  beyond  consciousness  f  Can 
we  say  that  out  of  ourselves  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Suc- 
cession^ corresponding  to  the  conception  we  have  of  one 
thing  coming  after  another^  without  reference  to  the  time 
between  them  f  And  can  we  say  that  what  we  know  as 
Difference^  apart  from  any  particidar  d^ree  of  it^  has 
objective  unUkeness  as  its  cause  f 

The  reply  is  that  we  cannot  frame  ideas  of  Co-existence^ 
of  Sequence^  and  of  Difference^  without  there  entering  into 
them  ideas  of  quantity.  Though  we  have  examined  apart 
the  compound  relations  of  these  orders^  into  which  con- 
sciousness of  quantity  avowedly  enters;  and  though,  in 
above  defining  the  simple  relations  of  these  orders^  the 
avowed  contemplation  of  quantity  is  excluded;  yet,  on 
looking  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  quantity  is  always  present.  Co-existence  cannot  be 
thought  of  without  some  amount  of  space.  Sequence 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  interval  of  time. 
Difference  cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  degree  of 
contrast.  Hence  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  these 
relations  in  their  definitely-compound  forms,  applies  to 
them  under  those  forms  which,  by  a  fiction,  we  regard  as 
simple.  All  the  proofs  of  relativity  that  held  where  the 
conceived  quantities  were  large,  hold  however  nnall  the 
conceived  quantities  become.  And  as  the  conceived  quan- 
tities  cannot  disappear  from   consciousness    without  the 
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relations  themselves  disappeariiig^  it  follows  inevitably  that 
the  relativities  hold  of  the  relations  themselves  in  their 
ultimate  elements.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  relations  of  Co-existence^  of  Seqaence^  and  of 
Difference^  as  we  know  them^  do  not  obtain  beyond  con- 
Bcionsness* 

Let  ns  simplify  the  matter  by  reducing  derivative  rela* 
tions  to  the  fundamental  relation;  and  we  shall  then  see 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  this  apparently-incredible  pro- 
position. 

Eveiy  particular  relation  of  Co-existence  involves  a  cogni« 
tion  of  some  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  things  co-exist- 
ing; resolvable^  ultimately^  into  differences  of  relative  posi- 
tion towards  self*  And  differences  of  relative  position  can 
be  known  only  through  differences  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness accompanying  the  disclosure  of  the  positions.  But 
while  positions  in  Space^  and  co-existing  objects  occupying 
them,  are  known  through  relations  of  Difference  between 
the  feelings  accompanying  disclosure  of  them ;  they  are 
known  through  relations  of  Likeness,  in  respect  of  their 
order  of  presentation.  The  relation  of  Co-existence,  which 
is  that  out  of  which  all  Space-conceptions  are  built,  is  one 
in  which  neither  term  is  first  or  last:  the  terms  exhibit 
equality  in  their  order — ^no  difference  in  their  order. 

Phenomena  occurring  in  succession,  like  those  occurring 
simultaneously,  are  known  as  occupying  different  positions  in 
consciousness.  LitervaLs  between  them  are  distinguished  by 
differences  in  the  feelings  that  arise  in  passing  over  the  inter- 
vals; and  where  the  intervals  are  alike,  they  are  so  classed  from 
the  absence  of  such  differences.  But  while  the  relations 
among  phenomena  in  Time  are  known  as  such  or  such 
through  conceptions  of  Difference  and  No-difference  yielded 
oy  comparisons  of  them,  they  are  known  as  alike  in  this, 
that  their  terms  are  unequal  in  order  of  presentation— differ 
in  their  order. 

Thus  all  Space-relations  and  Time-relations— all  relations 
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of  Co-existence  and  Sequence^  are  known  throngli  relations 
of  Diflference  and  No-diflference.  Sequence  is  DiflTerence  of 
order ;  Co-existence  is  No-difference  of  order.  Hence  we 
have  at  last  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  Difference  and 
No-difference.  And  onr  entire  consciousness  being  built 
up  of  feelings  which  present  these  relations^  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  secondary  feelings  constituting  conscious- 
ness of  their  order^  the  whole  question  of  the  relatiyit j  of 
relations  among  feelings  is  reducible  to  ihe  question  of  the 
relativity  of  the  elation  of  Difference.  This  is  readily 
demonstrable. 

The  sole  elements,  and  the  indissoluble  elements,  of  the 
relation  are  these: — ^A  feeling  of  some  kind;  a  feeling 
coming  next  to  it,  which,  being  distinguishable  as 
another  feeling,  proves  itself  to  be  not  homogeneous  with 
ihe  first;  a  feeling  of  shock,  more  or  less  decided,  accom- 
panying the  transition.  This  shock,  which  arises  from  the 
difference  of  the  two  feelings,  becomes  the  nieasure  of  that 
difference— ^constitutes  by  its  occurrence  the  consciousness 
of  a  relation  of  difference,  and  by  its  deg^reetho  conscious- 
ness of  the  amount  of  difference.  That  is,  the  relation  of 
Difference  as  present  in  consciousness  is  nothing  more 
than  a  change  in  consciousness.  How,  then,  can  it 
resemble,  or  be  in  any  way  akin  to,  its  source  beyond 
consciousness  T  Here  bto  two  colours  which  we  call 
unlike.  As  they  exist  objectively,  the  two  colours  are 
quite  independent — ^there  is  nothing  between  them  answer- 
ing to  the  change  which  results  in  us  from  contemplating 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  Apart  from  our  conscious- 
ness they  are  not  linked  as  are  the  two  feelings  they  pro* 

duce  in  us.  Their  relation  as  we  think  it,  being  nothii^ 
else  than  a  change  of  our  state,  cannot  possibly  be  parallel 
to  anything  between  them,  when  they  have  both  remained 
unchanged. 

§  94.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  all  these  conclusions^ 
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down  to  the  last  of  them,  are  in  harmony  with  those  which 
may  be  directly  deduced  from  the  data  supplied  by  Physio* 
logy  to  Psychology. 

Each  feeling  being  the  concomitant  of  some  molecular 
change  in  a  portion  of  yesionlar  nerve-matter;  and  each 
relation  being  the  concomitant  of  some  wiaye  of  molecular 
transformation  propagated  along  a  nerve-fibre,  or  fibres, 
from  one  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter  to  another;  it 
results,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  various  relations  as 
we  know  them  are  composed  of  elements  essentiidly  alike ; 
and  it  results,  in  the  second  place,  that  not  being  in- 
trinsically different  in  their  ultimate  natures,  they  cannot 
resemble  intrinsically-different  objective  connexions. 

Indeed,  it  needs  but  to  think  for  an  instant  of  a  brain  as 
a  seat  of  nervous  discharges,  intermediate  between  actions  in 
the  outer  world  and  actions  in  the  world  of  thought,  to  be 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  con- 
nexions among  outer  actions,  after  being  transferred  through 
the  medium  of  nervous  discharges,  can  re-appear  in  the  world 
of  thought  in  the  forms  they  originally  had. 

§  95.  But  here  let  us  not  omit  to  recognize  the  assump- 
tion made  throughout,  and  inevitably  made  in  all  reason- 
ing used  to  prove  the  relativity  of  relations,  that  there 
exist  beyond  consciousness,  conditions  of  objective  mani- 
festation which  are  symbolized  by  relations  as  we  conceive 
them. 

The  very  proposi|ion  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation 
is  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  determined  by  our  own 
nature,  and  does  not  resemble  any  order  or  nexus  beyond 
consciousness,  implies  that  there  exists  some  such  order  or 
nexus  beyond. consciousness ;  and  every  step  in  every  argfu- 
ment  by  which  this  proposition  is  estabUshed,  distinctly 
posits  this  order  or  nexus,  and  cannot  be  taken  on  any 
other  condition.  Further,  the  argument  assumes,  and  is 
obliged  to  assume,  fundamental   differences  of   objective 
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order  wHcli  are  symbolized  by  fandamental  differences  of 
subjective  order. 

For  to  say  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation  between 
positions  in  Space^  cannot  be  like  any  objective  nexos,  since 
this  relation  of  positions  as  conceived  by  us  varies  inde- 
finitely^ is  to  say  that  there  exists  an  objective  nexos  which 
has  not  varied.  Two  verdicts  of  consciousness  respecting 
a  given  magnitude  are  found  to  be  unlike  under  unlike 
conditions  of  perception ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  neither 
of  them  is  like  the  magnitude.  But  the  inference  is  nonsense 
if  by  this  magnitude  is  meant  something  in  consciousness^ 
instead  of  something  beyond  consciousness.  As  it  was  before 
shown  in  the  case  of  feelings^  so  it  might  here  be  shown  in 
the  case  of  relations  between  feelings^  the  reasoning  used 
becomes  both  fisJse  in  its  premises  and  meaningless  in  its 
oonclusioiu  Of  course^  changing  the  terms^  the 

like  holds  with  periods  of  Time.  Every  argument  proving 
that  our  conceptions  of  Time  are  relative^  falls  to  pieces  on 
withdrawing  the  assumption  that  there  exists  some  form  of 
Things  from  which  Time^  as  a  form  of  Thought^  is  derived. 

The  assumption  of  an  objective  source  for  the  subjective 
relation  of  Difference,  is  implied  in  the  last  two  assumptions. 
If,  as  shown  above,  all  special  cognitions  of  spaces  and 
times  involve  cognitions  of  differences ;  and  if,  as  shown 
above.  Space  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into  relations 
of  Co-existence,  and  Time  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into 
relations  of  Sequence,  are  separable  from  one  another  as 
being  respectively  constituted,  the  last  by  difference  of 
order,  and  the  first  by  no-difference  of  order;  it  is  clear  that 
thepostulation  of  objective  sources  of  these  subjective  forms, 
implies  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference* 
And  this  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference, 
equally  implied  in  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the 
relativity  of  the  conception  of  Difference,  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate warrant  the  deepest  assignable  warrant — ^the  Persistence 
of  Force.    Though  the  relation  of  Difference,  constituted,  as 
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we  have  seen,  by  a  change  in  conscionsnesSj  cannot  be 
identified  witb  anything  beyond  consciousness;  yet  that 
there  is  something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  is  due, 
is  an  inevitable  conclusion ;  since  to  think  otherwise  is  to 
think  of  change  taking  place  without  an  antecedent. 

More  certain,  then,  than  the  Belativity  of  Belations  as 
we  conceiye  them,  is  the  existence  of  Non-relative  Forms 
to  which  they  refer ;  since  proof  of  the  first  involves  per- 
petual assumption  of  the  last.  There  is  some  ontological 
order  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  order  we  know  as 
Space;  there  is  some  ontological  order  whence  arises  the 
phenomenal  order  we  know  as  Time;  and  there  is  some 
ontological  nexus  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  relatira  we 
know  as  Difference. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VfiS  BEVIYABILITT  OF  FEELINGS. 

§  96.  As  was  pointod  out  in  tlie  second  chapter  of 
this  partj  Feelings  admit  of  a  doable  classification.  On 
grounds  of  stmctnre  they  are  divisible  into  ihe  centrally- 
initiated  and  the  peripherally-initiated;  which  last  are 
re-diyisible  into  those  which  are  peripherally  initiated  by 
external  actions  and  those  which  are  peripherally  initiated 
by  internal  actions.  And  on  gronnds  of  function  they  are 
divisible  by  a  line  crossing  these  transversely,  into  those 
primary  or  vivid  feelings  produced  by  direct  excitations, 
and  those  secondary  or  faint  feelings  produced  by  indirect 
excitations.  The  one  class,  known  as  sensations,  are  some- 
times called  presentative  feelings;  and  the  other  class, 
known  as  ideas  (though  this  word  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  clusters  of  them),  are  sometimes  called  re-pre- 
sentative  feelings. 

Thus  far  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  this  grouping  of 
feelings  which  has  in  view  not  difference  of  kind  but  differ- 
ence of  degree.  Though  throughout  the  last  two  chapters, 
we  have  tacitly  recognized  the  distinction — ^though,  in  dealing 
with  the  relativities  of  feelings  and  of  relations,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  take  for  granted  an  established  connexion 
between  the  vivid  feelings  or  sensations  directly  presented,, 
and  the  faint  feelings  or  ideas  in  which  they  are  represented 
yet  no  definite  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the 
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dqpend^ce  of  the  second  class  on  the  first.  Here  we  Lave 
to  inqnire  how,  when  vivid  forms  of  feelings  have  been  ex- 
perienced, it  happens  that  £sdnt  forms  of  feelings  like  them 
afterwards  arise.  We  have  to  inquire  what  determines  this 
revivabiliij-— what  conditions  they  are  which  render  the 
revivals  more  or  less  distinct.* 

Since  feelings  are  rarely,  or  indeed  never,  revived  singly 
— HBince  the  tlungs  we  remember  are,  as  the  word  implies, 
put  together  ont  of  feelings  standing  in  certain  relations ; 
it  results  that  in  the  iUnstrations  to  be  given  We  shall  have 
to  deal  more  with  clneiters  of  revived  feelings  than  with 
individual  revived  feelings.  Bnt  what  is  alleged  of  the  first 
always  holds  of  the  last. 

« 

§  97.  Speakiog  generally,  feelings  are  revivable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  relational.  The  peripherally-initiated 
feeUngs  of  external  origin  are  more  representable  than  those 
of  internal  origin ;  and  both  of  these  can  be  represented 
with  greater  facility  than  the  centrally-initiated  feelings. 

The  most  highly  relational  feelings  are  the  visual;  and 
these  are  of  all  feelings  the  most  easily  reproduced  in 
thougbt.  The  redness  of  a  soldier's  coat,  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered  £pround,  can  be 
revived  in  consciousness  at  any  moment  with  scarcely  an 
effort,  and  with  relatively-gpreat  deamess.  The  glare  of  an 
electric  light  may  be  so  vividly  conceived  as  to  produce 
something  like  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Ideal  feel- 

ings of  sound  arise  before  tbe  mind  with  a  fficility  and 
a  strength  almost  as  great.    The  report  of  a  cannon,  the 


*  I  here  qm  the  word  revivability  rather  than  the  word  recoverability, 
beosaae  it  has  Um  objeotlooaUe  implicatjimai  To  recover  aoything  involvea 
a  Tolimtaiy  act ;  and  to  call  a  thing  reooverable,  ia  to  aay  that  it  ia  aome- 
thing  whidi  can  be  re-obtained  by  a  voluntary  act.  Bat  a  greatpart  of  oar 
ideal  feelinga  arise  withoat  volition,  and  often  in  spite  of  volition.  The 
word  revivable  appliea  equally  well  to  the  ideal  feelings  which  are  volantary 
sad  thoae  which  are  involnntaiy. 

11 
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blast  of  a  irumpet,  a  groan,  or  a  hiss,  may  be  imagined 
instantly  and  very  distinctly.  Sensations  of  toncli 

and  pressnre,  if  less  representable,  are  representable  readily 
and  widi  oonsiderable  clearness.  The  soilness  and  hardness, 
the  smoothness  and  ronghness,  of  different  surfaces, 
have  tolerably  distinct  ideal  forms  that  recur  with 
facility.  The  less  relational  feelings  externally 

initiated-— those  of  taste  and  smell— «ure  neither  so  easily  n<^ 
so  strongly  reproduced.  A  colour  or  sound  may  be  remem- 
b^ed  in  an  instant ;  but  a  specified  flayour  or  odour  is  not 
so  quickly  recalled,  and  the  ideal  feeling  does  not  approacli 
in  vividness  so  neady  to  the  real  feeling. 

We  pass  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  of  internal 
origin.  A  particular  muscular  effort  cannot  be  represented 
as  quickly  or  as  clearly  as  a  particular  sound  or  colour  ; 
and  though  an  intense  pain  suffered  in  a  limb  may  be  re- 
called witii  considerable  distinctness,  it  is  observable  that 
the  ideal  pain  does  not  approach  so  nearly  to  the  real  pain 
as  does  a  remembered  scream  to  the  consciousness  of  an 
actual  scream,  or  as  does  the  thought  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
to  the  perception  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  When  we 

come  to  those  peripherally-initiated  feelings  to  which, 
ordinary  states  of  the  viscera  give  rise,  we  find  the  degree 
of  revivability  very  small.  It  is  difficult  to  call  into  con- 
sciousness the  feeling  of  hunger.  To  think  of  die  cirCum- 
stances  along  with  which  hunger  occurs  is  easy ;  but  after  a 
hearty  meal  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  represent  any  degree 
of  that  craving  for  food  which  existed  before  the  meaL 
Similarly  with  thirst. 

Of  the  centrally-initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  the  like  is 
true  in  a  qualified  sense.  As  before  pointed  out,  there 
ia  not  between  actual  and  ideal  emotions  the  same  sharp 
division  as  between  actual  and  ideal  feelings  of  other  kinds. 
Emotions  are  excited,  not  by  physical  agencies  themselves 
but  by  certain  complex  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only 
by  representations  of  such  complex  relations    are    ideal 
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emotions  aroused*  When  so  aroused,  howeyer,  they  may 
rise  to  any  degree  of  yividnesSj  until  they  become  actual 
emotions.  But  the  hct  which  we  have  hero  to  note  as  con- 
forming to  the  principle  enunciated,  is  that  an  emotion 
cannot  be  at  once  reviyed  in  the  same  way  that  a  feeling  of 
light  or  sound  can.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  instantly  into 
consdoosness  the  passion  of  anger,  or  that  of  joy,  in  howeyer 
fiunt  a  form.  Bepresentation  of  either  can  be  achieyed 
only  by  imagining,  and  dwelling  upon,  some  circumstances 
calculated  to  produce  it;  and  this  takes  an  appreciable 
time. 

§  98.  The  reyiyability  of  past  feelings  yaries  inyersely  as 
the  yiyidness  of  present  feelings.  This  antagonism  holds  to 
a  certain  degree  between  past  and  present  feelings  in  general ; 
but  it  holds  to  a  much  greater  degree  between  past  and 
present  feelings  belonging  to  the  same  order. 

Take  first  the  general  antagonism.  Eyery  one  knows 
that  when  a  tremendous  sound  or  an  astounding  spectacle 
absorbs  the  attention,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else-*next  to  impossible  to  entertain  irreleyant 
ideas.  Indeed,  consciousness  sometimes  becomes  so  entirely 
filled  with  the  present  oyerpowering  impressions  as  to  ex- 
trude our  habitual  ideas :  producing  what  we  call  absence 
of  mind.  Less  extreme  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the 
interruptions  to  currents  of  yoluntary  thought  that  result 
firom  yiolent  pains  or  loud  noises.  And  that  the  shutting 
out  of  primary  feelings  facilitates  the  reyiyal  of  secondary 
feelings,  is  ako  implied  by  the  common  habit  of  closing  the 
eyes  when  trying  to  imagine  anything  yery  clearly. 

The  more  special  antagonisms  are  of  considerable  interest. 
We  saw  in  a  preyious  chapter  that  primary  feelings  of 
any  order,  while  they  haye  much  power  of  excluding  from 
consciousness  primary  feelings  of  the  same  order,  haye  less 
power  of  excluding  from  consciousness  primary  feelings 
of  other  orders.    Here  we  haye  to  note,  what  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  corollary,  that  primarj  feelings  of  any  order  are 
greater  obstacles  to  secondary  feelings  of  that  order  than 
they  are  to  secondary  feelings  of  other  orders.  Yisoal 
impressions  of  great  distinctness  o&sr  a  scarcely-appreciable 
resistance  to  ihB  imagination  of  sounds— say  those  forming 
a  melbdy.  The  revival  in  thonght  of  a  person  recognized 
yesterday,  is  bnt  little  interfered  with  by  the  flavours  of  the 
things  we  are  eating.  Not  do  the  sensations  received  firom 
objects  held  in  the  hands,  hinder  ns  much  from  thinking  of 
things  we  have  seen,  or  listened  to,  or  tasted,  or  smelt.  Bat 
the  sounds  we  are  hearing  tend  very  decidedly  to  keep  out 
of  consciousness  other  sounds  of  which  we  wish  to  think. 
Visual  seoisations  stand  considerably  in  the  way  of  visual 
ideas.  And  there  are  still  more  conspicuous  antagonisms 
between  the  primary  feelings  and  the  secondary  feelings 
of  lower  orders. 

The  different  degrees  of  these  antagonisms  are,  indeed, 
worthy  of  notice;  since  tiiey  admit  of  being  generalized, 
and  are  not  without  significance*  The  law  aj^ears  to  be 
that  among  the  most  relational  feelings,  the  primary  of  any 
order  resist  the  secondary  of  the  same  order  to  the  least 
extent ;  and  that  the  resistance  becomes  more  decided  in 
proportion  aa  we  descend  to  feelings  that  are  less  and 
less   relationaL  Beginning    with    the  most 

relational  feelings,  it  is  observable  that  only  by  a 
very  intense  visual  sensation  are  the  ideas  of  other 
visual  sensations  entirely  excluded.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible while  staring  at  the  Sun  to  think  of  green;  but  it  is 
quite  possible,  or  even  easy,  while  looking  at  a  surface 
coloured  red,  to  think  of  a  patch  of  green  covering  part  of 
its  area;  and  we  can,  with  considerable  distinctness,  imagine 
the  clustered  colours  forming  the  remembrance  of  any  object, 
while  the  retina  is  receiving  the  clustered  colours  yielded  by 
actual  objects  quite  different  from  it.  Of  auditory 

impressions  the  like  may  be  said.  Loud  sounds  prevent  us 
from  bringing  tho  ideas  of  other  sounds  into  consciousness  ; 
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but  ihey  jxroBl  bo  exiaremely  lond  to  do  this.  And  when 
listening  to  an  ordiestra,  it  will  be  found  that  while,  during 
ihefofie  passages,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  some  other  musical 
combination  than  that  which  is  being  heard,  it  is  compara- 
tivelj  easy  during  the  jdano  passages*  Much  the 

same  holds  among  feelings  of  touch.  The  sensations  yielded 
by  an  object  held  loosely,  do  not  prevent  us  from  remembering 
the  sensations  yielded  by  other  quite  different  objects ;  and 
it  is  needful  to  grasp  an  actual  object  very  strongly,  so  that 
the  sensatioDS  of  touch,  or  rather  of  pressure,  verge  into 
those  of  pain,  before  remembered  tactual  feelings  are  quite 
extruded.  When  we  come  to  such  comparatively-unre« 

lational  fedings  as  the  gustatory  and  ol&ctory,  we  find  this 
antagonism  far  more  marked.  While  tasting  something 
decidedly  bitter,  sweetness  cannot  be  thought  of:  indeed, 
tastes  of  even  moderate  intensity  ahnost  prevent  us  from 
imagining  other  tastes.  And  this  antagonism  reaches  its 
extreme  among  the  visceral  feelings,  where,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  absolute. 

§  99.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  revivabiHty  of  a 
feeling  varies  with  its  strength;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  its  revivability  varies  with  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  repeated  in  experience.  The  triteness  of  these  truths 
must  not  prevent  us  from  here  briefly  noticing  them. 

Hie  glow  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  continues  to  be  recallable 
long  after  fSuntly  coloured  scenes  of  the  same  date  have 
been  forgotten.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  may  be  more 
quickly  and  clearly  imagined  than  that  of  a  bassoon.  It  is 
easier  to  remember  Hie  taste  of  something  that  is  intensely 
sour  or  sweet  or  bitter  than  the  taste  of  something  that  is 
almost  insipid.  And  a  very  severe  pain  leaves  a  trace  in 
memory  which  lasts  long  after  the  traces  left  by  slight 
aches  and  discomforts  have  disappeared. 

How  repetitions  even  of  faint  feelings  produce  great 
revivability  of  them,  we  see  on  comparing  our  domestic 
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experiences  witih  less  common  experiences.  The  colonr  of 
the  paper  in  a  frequented  room,  subdued  though  it  is,  can 
be  yeiy  distinctly  recalled.  The  tone  of  a  voice  which  is 
heard  daily,  may  be  thought  of  much  more  easily  and  truly 
than  the  tone  of  a  voice,  not  more  marked  in  diaracter,  that 
has  been  heard  but  once  or  twice. 

But  the  other  things  whidi  we  have  supposed  to  be  equals 
are  usually  not  equal.  Besides  the  *  psychological  state 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  influences  the  revivability,  there  is 
the  physiological  state,  which  ako  influences  it  in  several 
ways.    These  we  must  now  consider. 

§  100.  The  degree  of  revivability  of  a  feeling  depends  in 
part  on  the  extent  to  which  the  nervous  centre  concerned 
was  capable  of  undergoing  much  molecular  change,  and 
evolving  much  of  the  concomitant  feeling,  when  the  original 
excitation  was  received.  Several  factors  co-operate  to  deter- 
mine its  capability.  A  complete  state  of  repair  is  one  of 
them.  An  active  circulation  is  another.  A  blood  rich  in 
the  materials  required  for  both  disintegration  and  integra- 
tion is  a  third.  The  respective  shares  of  these  fiEictors 
cannot  be  determined;  for  the  three  usually  vary  together. 
But  the  influences  of  two,  at  least,  may  be  pretty  clearly 
identified. 

When  the  attention  has  been  long  occupied  with  any 
class  of  impressions — ^when,  that  is  to  say,  the  nervous 
centres  concerned  have  been  worn  by  persistent  actioui 
the  impressions  received  cannot  be  recalled  as  clearly  aa 
those  received  when  these  nervous  centres  were  unworn. 
Excluding  cases  in  which  abnormal  excitement  of  the  local 
circulation  has  been  produced  (cases  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  next  head),  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  after  many  hours 
spent  in  listening  to  music,  or  in  looking  at  pictures,  the 
clustered  sensations,  auditory  or  visual,  are  either  not 
revivable  at  all,  or  are  less  distinctly  revivable  than  those 
which  came  first  in  the  concert  or  tiie  picture  gallery.    If 
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we  take  longer  periods  of  continued  activity,  broken  thongh 
they  are  by  short  periods  of  rest,  a  like  fact  meets  ns.  The 
experience  of  every  tourist  supplies  an  instance.  His  first 
grand  mountain-views  be  can  call  to  mind  more  clearly  than 
the  equally-grand  views  he  had  after  being  among  the 
mountains  for  a  month. 

Thi^  feelings  excited  when  the  general  circulation  is  very 
vigorous  are  more  revivable  than  usual,  is  a  truth  that  may 
be  variously  exemplified.  Evidence  is  furnished  by  both 
temporary  and  permanent  exaltations  of  tiie  circula- 
tion*. Impressions  of  trivial  things  in  which  no 
particular  interest  was  taken,  often  survive  in  memory  when 
impressions  of  much  more  important  or  imposing  things 
&de  away;  and,  on  considering  the  circumstances,  it  will 
frequently  be  foimd  that  such  impressions  were  received 
when  the  energies  were  high — ^when  exercise,  or  pleasure, 
or  both,  had  greatly  raised  the  action  of  the  heart.  That  at 
times  when  strong  emotion  has  excited  the  circulation  to  an 
exceptional  degree,  the  clustered  sensations  yielded  by 
surrounding  objects  are  revivable  with  great  clearness,  oft;en 
throughout  life,  is  a  &ct  noticed  by  writers  of  fiction  as  a 
trait  of  human  nature.  As  with  these  quicker 
variations  of  vascular  activity,  so  with  the  slower  variations. 
The  receptivity  of  impressions  is  high  during  those  portions 
of  life  in  which  the  blood  is  propelled  in  Ml  and  rapid 
currents.  Feelings,  peripheral  or  central,  experienced  in 
youth,  are  long  remembered ;  and  while  *the  vigour  of 
manhood  continues,  the  sensations  and  emotions  leave 
lasting  traces. 

Equally,  or  more,  obvious  is  the  converse  truth,  that  the 
revivability  of  feelings  excited  during  a  state  of  feebleness 
is  comparatively  small.  The  effects  of  depressed  circula- 
tion, whether  produced  by  disorder  or  by  age,  alike  show 
tiiis.  The  lowered  action  of  the  heart  which 

accompanies  great  nervous  prostration,  has  for  one  of  its 
effects  a  marked  decrease  of  receptivily.    Things  seen  and 
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said  and  heard  are  forgotten  rery  qnicldj-— often  in  a  few 
days.  Even  the  lowered  vital  activity  which  we  know  as 
great  &tigae,  ia  characterized  by  a  dimimshed  reteotivenesa 
of  impressions.  When  we  pass  to  that  flagg^ing 

of  the  circdlation  which  accompanies  the  dedine  of  life^ 
abundant  evidence  meets  ns.  Gbadoally  as  the  vigon]r 
decreases  there  comes  an  increasing  &ilnre  of  mem<»y. 
The  experiences  of  a  month  ago^  or  of  last  week^  or  oj 
yesterday^  are  not  revivable;  and  in  the  dosing  stages  of 
decay  things  that  were  looked  at  and  sounds  that  were  heard 
but  a  few  minutes  ago,  are  found  to  have  left  no  traces. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that^  independently  of  ihe  general 
circulation,  exaltations  and  depressions  of  Ihe  cerebral  circu- 
lation, whether  normally  or  abnormally  produced,  also  affect 
the  degree  of  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced. 

§  101.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  an  excitation 
originally  occurred  being  supposed  the  same,  the  degree  of 
revivability  of  the  feeling  that  was  produced,  varies  with  the 
physiological  conditions  that  exist  v^hen  the  revival  takes 
place  or  is  attempted.  Other  things  equal,  a  given  past 
feeling  may  be  brought  into  consciousness  vividly,  £suntly, 
or  not  at  all,  according  as  the  nervous  centre  concerned  is  or 
is  not  well  repaired  and  well  supplied  with  blood  at  the 
moment  the  remembrance  is  suggested.  The  evidence 
assignable  in  proof  of  this  proposition  is  mostly  entangled 
with  that  assi^ed  in  proof  of- the  last;  but  a  sufficiency  of 
it  may  be  disentangled. 

In  that  state  of  high  spirits  which  results  from  good 
nutrition  and  raised  circulation,  it  is  observable  that  the 
memcnies  are  more  distinct  than  usual.  Ideas  rise  up  in 
abundance  without  effort.  Similarly,  the  vascular  excite- 
ment caused  by  emotion,  providing  it  does  not  reach  tiiat 
extreme  pitch  at  which  it  prostrates  the  heart,  causes  a 
rush  of  unusually  vivid  ideaa^^ideas  so  vivid  that  they  ara 
Bometiines,  as  under  gpreat  fear,  mistaken  for  realities. 
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How  decreased  renvabilitj  of  feelings  orig^Inally  Btrong, 
goes  along  with  enfeebled  circnlation,  is  exemplified  in 
ihose  exhausted  by  long  illnesses.  Highly  nervous  sub- 
jectSj  too^  in  whom  the  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  lowered, 
habitoally  complain  of  loss  of  memory  and  inability  to  think 
-*«ymptoms  which  diminish  as  fast  as  the  natural  rate  of 
drcolation  is  regained.  It  is,  however,  in  old  age 

that  the  relation  between  failure  of  circulation  and  decreased 
revivabiUty  of  feelings  which  were  efficiently  impressed,  is 
most  familiar.  The  power  to  recall  experiences  received 
during  adult  and  declining  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were 
flagging,  is  the  first  to  disappear ;  and  presently  experiences 
rec^ved  during  early  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were  high, 
cease  to  be  distinctly  re^vable. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  variations  of  local  circulation, 
as  well  as  of  general  circulation,  affect  the  ability  to  revive 
feelingps.  The  illusions  of  delirium  exemplify  the  extreme 
viv^ess  to  which  revived  feelings  may  rise  when  the  cere- 
bral circulation  is  excessive ;  and  the  loss  of  consciousness 
caused  by  cerebral  ansomia  exemplifies  the  converse  result. 

§  102.  Of  course  quidity  as  well  as  quantity  of  blood  is 
a  &ctor,  nio£fying  alike  the  strength  with  which  an  im- 
pression is  retained  and  the  fietcility  with  which  it  can  be 
recalled.  The  influence  of  this  fSM)tor  has  doubtless  a  share 
in  producing  some  of  the  effects  above  ascribed  to  variations 
of  circulation;  for  quality  of  blood  generally  rises  and  fiJls 
along  with  the  vigour  of  its  propulsion.  Abnormal  devia- 
tions, however,  show  us  that  quality  has  its  separate  effects. 

When  the  circulation  has  been  artificially  exalted  by 
stimulants,  there  is  an  easy  and  rapid  current  of  thoughts, 
showing  itself  in  what  we  describe  as  unusual  brilliancy. 
And  when  the  exaltation  is  produced  by  certain  drugs,  as 
opium  and  hashish,  the  revived  impressions  of  things  seen 
and  heard,  approach  in  vividness  to  the  original  impressions. 

We  have  another  class  of  examples  in  insane  people. 
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That  in  them  there  has  arisen  some  abnormal  quality  of  bloody 
is  now  a  generally-receiyed  opinion ;  and  to  this  abnormal 
quality  is  ascribed  that  undue  vividness  of  the  representative 
feelings  which  causes  a  confusion  of  them  with  presentative 
feelings. 

These  extreme  cases  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  there 
are  minor  variations  in  the  revivability  of  feelings,  accom- 
panying those  minor  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
which  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  activities'  of  the 
viscera  and  differences  in  the  supplies  of  food  and  oxygen. 

§  103.  The  correspondence  of  these  several  a  posteriori 
conclusions  with  the  a  priori  conclusions  derivable  from  the 
data  of  Psychology,  must  be  noticed. 

The  fact  that  feelings  of  any  order  tend  to  exclude  ideas 
of  the  same  order  more  than  they  do  ideas  of  other  orders, 
is  to  be  expected  if  particular  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
and  groups  of  nerve- vesicles  are  the  agents  of  particular 
orders  of  feelings ;  for,  manifestly,  when  the  structures  con- 
cerned are  undergoing  those  molecular  changes  which  have 
vivid  feelings  for  their  correlatives,  other  molecular  changes, 
which  have  faint  feeling  fcfr  their  correlatives,  must  be  greatly 
obscured.  Moreover,  we  may  see  why  this  exclusion  is  more 
stringent  among  the  unrelational  orders  of  feelings  thanamong 
the  relational  orders  of  feelings;  since,  in  proportion  as  an 
order  of  feelings  is  relational,  it  must  have  a  complex  nervous 
centre,  and  in  proportion  as  a  nervous  centre  becomes 
complex,  it  becomes  easy  for  one  part  of  it  to  be  occu- 
pied in  one  way  while  another  part  of  it  is  occupied  in 
another  way. 

That  strong  environing  actions  generate  feelings  which 
are  more  distinctly  revivable  than  those  generated  by  weak 
environing  actions,  is  also  a  &ct  inferable  from  physiological 
premises.  For  as  strong  environing  actions  produce  strong 
nervous  discharges  and  great  amounts  of  those  central 
molecular  changes  of  which  feelings  are  the  correlatives,  it 
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is  obyions  that  they  must  produce  in  high  degrees  those 
stractural  changes^  whatever  they  may  be^  to  which  the 
reyivability  of  the  feelings  is  due. 

Similarly,  it  follows  that  those  exaltations  of  vital  activity 
which  £EMnlitate  such  stractnral  changes,  and  aid  the  rapid 
nutrition  which  perpetually  prepares  the  parts  for  them, 
must  conduce  to  the  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced  ; 
while  depression  of  the  energies  must  do  the  reversei. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TU»  WVIVABILITY  OP  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FEELINGS. 

§  104.  Mach  tiiat  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  in  illnstra* 
lion  of  the  propositions  it  sets  forth,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
parallel  propositions  to  be  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Mind 
being  composed  of  feelings  and  relations  between  feelings, 
and  every  mental  act  involving  both  kinds  of  components,  it 
happens  that,  in  exemplifying  the  revivability  of  feelings  as 
modified  hj  various  conditions,  there  has  been  exemplified 
also  the  revivability  of  relations  between  feelings. 

Nevertheless,  there  remain  to  be  enunciated  truths  which 
in  the  last  chapter  were  but  tacitly  implied,  and  other  truths 
that  were  not  even  remotely  indicated.  For  though  revival 
of  a  feeling  involves  revival  of  the  relations  in  which  it  was 
originally  experienced;  and  though  revival  of  a  cluster  of 
feelings,  constituting  an  ordinary  idea,  involves  revival  (^a 
whole  plexus  of  relations  in  which  the  feelings  stood  to  one 
another ;  there  is  not  involved  in  the  recognition  of  these 
fctcts,  the  further  fact  that  relations  may  be  in  great  measure 
parted  firom  the  related  feelings  and  revived  by  themselves. 
Since  quite  different  pairs  of  impressions  may  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  same  relation  of  co-existence;  and  since 
a  sequence  may  hold  together  impressions  now  of  this  order 
and  now  of  that ;  and  since  differences  the  same  in  degi'ee 
may  be  presented  here  by  impressions  of  one  species  and 
bere  by  impressions  of  another;  it  results  that  relations  of 
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Oo-eziBteDoey  of  Seqooioe,  and  of  JSSBBtenoe,  come  to  be 
separable  6om  particiilar  patrt  of  iznpreasioiis,  and  acquire 
a  jtMWi-indepeiideDce.  Their  indqiendenoe  never  becomes 
complete ;  fi>r  a  rdation  cannot  be  concenred  wiibout  two 
related  trams.  But  being  cemmon  to  tenns  of  all  orders, 
ihej  come  to  be  conoeiyed  apart  from  tenns  of  any  particular 
order— can  hare  Aeir  terms  changed  in  oonscionsness  wiUi« 
out  being  themsehres  changed;  and  thns  gain  a  kind  of 
reviyabiliiy  so  fiyr  ind^)en^nt  of  any  partioolar  terms,  as 
to  have  an  ilhisive  appearance  of  being  independent  of  all 
terms. 

What  we  hare  here  to  do,  then,  is  to  consider  the  reyiva- 
bility  c^  relations  as  dissociated  Utile  or  much  from  rdated 
feelings.  Thongh  the  several  forms  of  thought  nnder  which 
onr  fedings  are  presented  aad  re-presented  cannot  exist 
without  some  contents,  yet  their  contents  may  be  in  great 
part  exbuded;  and  we  have  to  observe  bow  these  com- 
]>aratively  empty  forms  comport  themselves  in  respect  of 
their  revivabilities,  as  influenced  by  psychological  and  physio- 
logical conditions. 

§  106.  Relations  in  general  are  more  revivable  than  feel- 
ings in  general.  Whether  it  be  a  compound  relation  of  Co- 
existence, or  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  or  a  com- 
pound relation  of  Difference,  we  shall  find  that  the  rela- 
tion is  more  distinctly  representable,  and  more  enduring  in 
memory,  tiian  are  its  terms. 

KaturaUy,  this  truth  is  the  least  conspicuous  among  the 
«  most  relational  feelings,  since  these  being  highly  revivable, 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  maigin  for  diffiarence  between 
their  revivabiUiy  and  tiiat  of  the  relations  between  them. 
Still  the  difference  may  even  here  be  perceived.  If  we 
recall  a  room  frequented  in  childhood,  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  door,  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  arise  in 
conscioosness  instantly:  We  may  or  may  not  think  of 
some  of  the  colours,  but  if  we  do,  it  is  by  a  subsequent 
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act.  Similarly  with,  the  tactoaQj-disolosed  co- 

existent impressions  which  we  remember  as  a  knife-handle. 
The  combination  of  these  constitnting  the  conception  of  its 
shape,  recurs  more  readily  in  thought  than  does  the  par- 
ticular intensity  of  any  one  of  the  pressures,  or  than  does 
the  particular  feeling  of  coldness. 

With  relations  of  sequence  as  exhibited  among  the  audi- 
tory feelings,  this  contrast  is  more  decided.  To  begin  an 
air  in  the  right  key,  most  persons  find  very  difficult :  with- 
out the  help  of  an  instrument,  the  first  note  is  often  wrong 
by  a  third  or  even  a  fifth.  But  the  duration  of  the  first 
note  is  more  nearly  remembered.  Though  the  time  at  which 
the  air  is  taken  may  differ  somewhat  fi:om  the  time  as 
originally  heard,  it  does  not  differ  so  much  as  the  pitch. 
It  is  ftirther  observable,  as  showing  the  same  thing,  that 
while  the  rhythm  of  a  melody  may  be  repeated  in  thought 
with  great  exactness,  we  cannot  delight  ourselves  by  recall- 
ing with  the  same  exactness  the  rich  timbre  of  the  tones  in 
which  we  heard  the  melody  rendered. 

When  we  descend  to  the  least  relational  feelings,  the 
greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms  becomes 
very  manifest.  We  remember  for  a  long  time  with  accu- 
racy the  spot  in  which  an  acute  pain  was  felt,  though  the 
pain  itself  is  not  representable  with  anytldng  like  its  origi- 
nal acuteness ;  and  if  the  pain  was  a  throbbing  one,  we  can 
recall  its  intervals  with  approximate  correctness.  So, 

too,  is  it  with  the  central  feelings.  The  succession  oi 
certain  strong  emotions  passed  through  yesterday,  is  easier 
to  recall  than  the  emotions  themselves.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  relation  of  each  emotion  to  its  antecedents.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  angry  may  be  reproduced 
in  consciousness  instantly;  but  the  anger  itself  cannot  be 
reproduced  instantly. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  possibiliiy  of  ex« 
tended  and  complex  thinking  does  not  in  part  depend  on 
this  greater  revivabiliiy  of  relations  than  of  their  terms* 
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We  habitually  pass  in  ihonglit  fix>m  concept  to  concept^ 
briefly  recognizing  the  essentials  of  each— the  essential 
relations  of  its  elements  to  one  another  and  to  other  things. 
If  the  feelings  between  which  all  these  relations  exist 
arose  in  consciousness  with  as  much  promptness  and  vivid-* 
ness^  consciousness  would  be  so  encumbered  with  materials 
that  involved  processes  of  reasoning  would  be  greatly  im- 
peded^ if  not  prevented. 

§  106.  As  different  orders  of  feelings  are  more  or  loss 
relational^  so^  too^  in  a  sense,  different  orders  of  relations  are 
more  or  less  relational.  For  just  as  some  kinds  of  feelings 
are  more  capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another 
than  other  kinds  are,  so  some  kinds  of  relations  are  more 
ciq>able  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another  than 
other  kinds  are.  Understanding  the  expression  bi  this 
sense,  we  may  say  that  the  most  relational  of  relations  are 
those  of  Co-existence.  Co*existences  may  be  trebly  com- 
pounded, and  are,  indeed,  trebly  compounded  in  most  acts 
of  thought :  impressions  are  presented  and  represented  in 
those  triple  relations  of  position  involved  in  the  conception 
of  place.  Sequences  are  much  less  relational ;  for  they  can 
enter  into  relation  with  one  another  not  in  three  directions 
at  once,  but  only  in  one  direction.  Successive  intervals  of 
time  stand  related  to  one  another  as  greater,  or  less,  or 
equal ;  and  in  the  beats  ^d  bars  of  music,  these  relations  of 
equality  and  difference  in  portions  of  time  are  themselves 
compounded  into  otiier  relations — ^relations,  however,  which 
are  essentially  serial.  The  least  relational  of  relations  are 
ihe  primary  ones — those  of  Difference;  for  though  these  enter 
into  relations  with  one  another  whenever  we  contemplate 
two  differ^ices  as  equal,  or  more  or  less  unequal,  in  degree, 
yet  (unless  it  be  in  the  higher  divisions  of  Mathematics)  they 
do  not  enter  into  relations  more  compound  than  these. 

This  description  of  the  several  classes  of  relations  as 
more  or  less  relational,  is  introductory  to  the  fact  here  to 
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be  set  down,  that  just  as  tlie  most  relational  of  feelings 
are  the  most  reviyable,  so,  too,  are  the  most  relational  of 
relations  the  most  rerivable,  Belations  of  Co-existence, 
wheUier  we  take  any  particnlar  plexos  of  them  consti- 
tatrng  the  perception  of  a  form,  or  whether  we  take  the 
aggregate  of  them  constitating  the  conscionsness  of  Space, 
have  a  reviyability  fiyr  exceeding  that  of  all  other  relations. 
We  think  of  distances,  of  directions,  of  sizes,  of  shapes,  of 
arrangements  among  objects,  with  little  or  no  efifort  and 
with  great  clearness;  and  these  Tariously-oomponnded 
relations  we  conceiye  as  frameworks  which  we  can  imagine 
to  be  oocnpied  by  other  objects,  or  to  be  nnoccnpied. 
The  reyivability  of  relations  of  Go-existence  is,  indeed,  so 
extreme  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed — an  assem- 
blage  of  them  greater  or  less  in  extent,  partly  occupied 
and  pdrtly  unoccupied,  forms  an  inextinguishable  element 
of  consciousness. 

Belations  of  Sequence,  less  relational  than  those  of  Co- 
existence, are  less  reyivable.  Though  it  is  true  that,  as 
organized  into  the  abstract  conception  of  Time,  relations  of 
Sequence  can  no  more  be  wholly  excluded  from  conscious- 
ness than  those  of  Co-existence,  yet,  as  thus  abstracted,  they 
do  not  form  so  dominant  an  element  of  consciousness :  the 
integrated  aggregate  of  space-relations  habitually  present  in 
thought,  is  much  larger  and  much  clearer  than  the  integ- 
rated aggregate  of  time-relations.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  particular  space-relations  are  more  clearly  and  correctly 
representable  than  particular  time-relations.  We  oaai  mark 
out  with  greater  accuracy  the  length  of  an  inch  or  of  a  foot, 
than  we  can  assign  the  length  of  an  interval  as  being  one 
minute  or  as  being  ten  minutes. 

Simple  relations  of  Difference  (those  between  feeUngs) 
are  neither  so  readily  nor  so  accurately  revivable  as  relations 
of  Difference  between  co-existences  or  between  sequences, 
nor  as  the  relations  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence  tiiem- 
selves.    We  can  better  remember  the  proportion  between 
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two  lengths  wUcIi  we  observed  simtdtaneoiifily;  and  can 
more  troly  reprodnoe  in  tiionght  the  ratio  between  the 
rhythms  of  movements  in  a  machine^  than  we  can  recall  the 
degree  of  contrast  between  two  lights  we  saw  or  two  weights 
we  lifted;  and  where  the  differences  are  between  the  nnre* 
lational  feelings^  as  tastes^  and  smells^  and  visceral  sensa* 
tions^  we  can  recall  them  bat  vagnely. 

§  107.  As  presented  feelings  hinder  the  representation  of 
other  feelings^  so  do  presented  relations  hinder  the  represent- 
ation of  other  relations;  bot  they  do  this  in  a  smaller 
degree.  It  is  with  relations^  too^  aa  wi&  feelings^  that  the 
antagonism  of  the  presented  to  the  represented  is  more  mani^ 
fest  between  those  of  the  same  order  than  between  those  of 
diffisrent  orders.  Omitting  snperflnoos  illnstrations^  we  will 
note  a  few  distinctive  traits  only. 

Among  the  most  relational  relations^  as  among  the  most 
relational  feelings^  the  present  impedes  remembrance  of  the 
past  in  the  smallest  degree ;  and  among  these^  too^  we  find 
presented  relations  interfering  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  representation  of  relations  ot  the  saine  order.  Yisnal 
relations^  no  matter  how  vividly  impressed^  never  absolutely 
exclude  firom  consciousness  other  visual  relations  of  which 
we  choose  to  think.  We  saw  that  a  very  int^ise  visual  feel- 
ing temporarily  prevents  ns  from  calling  to  mind  another 
visual  feeling ;  but  Uiough  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  green^  it  is  quite  possible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  a  square.  Similarly,  a  trial  will  show  that  if 
while  contemplating  any  scene  we  iliink  of  some  otherscene, 
we  recall  the  distribution  of  its  parts  more  readily  than  we 
recall  its  colours. 

Belations  of  Sequence^  much  less  relational  as  they  are, 
show  us  a  greater  interference  of  the  present  with  remem- 
brance of  the  past.  Though  while  looking  at  one  shape 
we  can  easily  think  of  another  quite  unlike  it,  we  cannot, 
without  difficulty,  if  at  all,  call  to  mind  a  rhythmical  com- 
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bination  of  intervals  wholly  different  from  another  to  whicli 
we  are  listening^— cannot  bring  into  conscionsness  the  move* 
ment  of  a  melody  in  f-time  while  listening  to  a  melody  in 
common  time.  When  the  rhythm  we  hear  is  very  simple^ 
as  the  splash  of  oars  while  rowings  it  is,  indeed,  possible  to 
think  of  some  complex  rhythm  disagreeing  with  it  entirely; 
bnt  only  the  disciplined  musician  can  attend  at  once  to  ideal 
and  real  rhythms  that  are  both  complex  and  quite  unlike  one 
another. 

It  is  obvious  ihat  presented  relations  of  Difference  be- 
tween simple  feelings,  stand  very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
represented  relations  of  Difference  between  simple  feelings 
—especially  where  the  differences  are  betwe^i  feelings  of 
the  same  order. 

§  108.  A  kindred  truth  to  be  here  noticed  (tho  counter- 
part to  which  should  have  been  noticed  when  dealing  with 
the  revivability  of  feelings)  is  that  the  representation  of 
any  relations  is  hindered  by  the  presence  in  consciousness 
of  other  represented  relations ;  and  that  the  hindrance,  while 
cither  great  or  insuperable  if  the  two  sets  of  relations 
are  of  the  same  order,  is  comparatively  small  if  they  are  of 
different  orders. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  may  be  superposed  in 
thought,  one  set  upon  another :  wo  can  imagine  the  out- 
lines of  a  fSftce,  and  then,  without  losing  consciousness  of 
it,  may  imagine  a  geometrical  figure  described  over  the 
same  visual  area.  Wo  cannot,  however,  deal  similarly  with 
unlike  sets  of  sequences.  The  rhythm  of  some  tune  which 
has  taken  possession  of  us,  and  of  which  we  vainly  try  to 
rid  ourselves  by  thinking  of  other  things,  may  be  effectually 
expelled  by  rehearsing  in  thought  another  tune. 

But  when  the  relations  are  of  different  orders,  their  re- 
presentations have  but  little  power  of  mutual  exclusion. 
We  see  this  in  the  case  just  referred  to ;  for  the  tune  that 
pesters  us  keeps  running  on  through  consciousness  while 
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we  are  thinking  of  places,  or  actions,  or  matters  of  business. 
Hence,  too,  resalts  the  frequent  fidlnre  of  tiie  receipt  or 
obtaining  sleep  when  excited — ^that  of  counting ;  for  after 
a  short  time  the  counting  becomes  almost  automatic,  and 
is  carried  on  while  consciousness  is  still  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  exciting  thoughts. 

§  109.  From  the  mental  conditions  ihat  affect  the  re- 
vivability  of  relations,  we  pass  now  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions ihat  affect  their  reviyability.  As  might  be  expected, 
those  which  hold  with  feelings  hold  also  with  the  relations 
between  feelings.  It  is  needless  to  trace  out  their  in- 
fluences as  folly  as  before.  A  single  illustration  of  oack 
will  suffice. 

Proof  that  relations  established  in  consciousness  at  a 
time  when  the  nervous  centres  are  worn  by  long-continued 
action,  have  a  comparatively  small  revivabiliiy,  is  furnished ' 
by  the  familiar  experience  that  knowledge  acquired  by 
''cramming''  is  soon  lost.  That  relations  im- 

pressed when  the  circulation  is  vigorous  are  more  re- 
vivable  than  those  impressed  when  the  circulation  is 
feeble,  we  see  in  the  decaying  receptivity  of  age.  Dur- 
ing youth  and  early  manhood,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the 
various  events  on  each  of  the  successive  days  recently 
passed,  and  there  is  never  any  doubt  what  is  the  day 
of  the  month;  but  as  life  advances  and  the  heart's 
action  flags,  these  relations  of  recent  times  and  actions 
quickly  teide*  Similarly,  relations  impressed  when 

the  circulation  was  strong  and  that  were  once  easily  recall- 
able, become  difficult  to  recall  when  the  circulation  has  been 
rendered  abnormally  feeble.  Thus,  it  is  a  common  symptom 
with  nervous  subjects  to  make  mistakes  in  spelling  quite 
simple  words ;  and  m  states  ot  extreme  prostration  such 
persons,  as  well  as  those  greatly  reduced  by  illness,  forget 
where  they  are,  and  even  who  they  are. 

Quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  of  blood  has  an  influence. 
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A  fact  before  referred  to  as  iUnstrating  the  relativity^ 
of  relations^  may  here  be  again  named  as  iUnstratrng 
the  variations  of  their  revivability  thus  caused — ^the  fact, 
namely,  that  opimn  produces  intensified  and  exaggerated 
representations  of  spaces  and  times. 

§  110.  On  comparing  these  subjective  truths  with  the  ob- 
jective truths  presented  hj  the  nervous  system,  we  may  trace, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  general  congruity. 

That  relations  of  imy  order,  presented  or  represented, 
greatly  hinder,  or  wholly  prevent,  the  representation  of  rela- 
tions of  the  same  order^  but  hinder  much  less,  or  scarcely  at 
all,  the  representation  of  relations  of  other  orders,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  data  with  which  we  set  out.  If,  through 
a  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  there  is  propagated  the  particular 
set  of  nervous  discharges  which  answers  physically  to  what 
*is  psychically  a  certain  set  of  perceived  or  conceived  rela« 
dons,  an  obstacle  is  thereby  put  to  the  simultaneous  propa- 
gation through  them  of  a  different  set  of  nervous  discharges 
answering  to  a  different  set  of  conceived  relations.  But  a 
separate  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  tlie  discharges  through 
whi(^  answer  to  relations  of  another  order,  may  be  simul- 
taneously excited  without  producing  the  same  confusion, 
and  may  yield  to  consciousness  its  partially-independent 
train  of  ideas — ^partially-independent  we  must  say,  because 
the  actions  of  the  two  plexuses  having  to  be  co-ordinated  at 
some  common  centre  (for  otherwise  the  corresponding  ideas 
would  not  belong  to  one  consciousness)  there  must  always 
result  some  interference. 

That  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  with  the  state  of 
repair  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  supply  of  blood  to 
them,  is  also  a  fiEbct  harmonizing  with  physiological  inference. 
For  be  it  high  repair,  or  much  blood,  or  special  quality  of 
blood,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  conduces  to  a  powerful 
nervous  discharge  through  any  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the 
physical  change  in  which  answer  to  the  psychical  dianges 
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known  as  certain  relations^  must  cause  a  corresponding 
viyidness  of  tlie  relations — ^must  alike  give  great  clearness 
to  the  conscionsness  of  the  more  familiar  relations  of  the 
cluster^  and  bring  into  conscionsness  those  remoter  and  less 
freqnentlj-repeated  relations  of  the  cluster  which,  with 
feebler  nervous  discharges,  would  not  come  into  conscious- 
ness at  alL 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   ASSOGIABIUTT   OF   FEELINGS. 

§  111.  In  preceding  chapterSj  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
by  implication  abont  the  phenomena  nsnally  treated  under 
the  head  of  Association.  When  tracing  out  the  composi- 
tion of  Mindj  we  saw  that  feelings  cohere  in  unlike  degrees 
in  different  tracts  of  consciousness;  and  what  were  there 
described  as  cohesions  may  be  otherwise  described  as  asso« 
ciations.  More  recently^  too^  in  the  chapter  on  the  Beviva- 
bility  of  Feelings^  much  was  tacitly  asserted  respecting  the 
Associabiliiy  of  Feelings ;  since,  other  things  equal,  reviva- 
biliiy  varies  as  associabiUty. 

The  truths  thus  observed  from  points  of  view  already 
passed,  we  must  nevertheless  here  briefly  glance  at  afresh 
fix)m  a  more  advanced  point  of  view,  before  we  go  on  to 
consider  certain  further  truths  covered  by  the  title  of  this 
chapter. 

§  112.  We  divided  feelings  into  the  central,  conmionly 
called  emotions,  and  the  peripheral,  conmionly  called  sensa- 
tions; which  last  we  re-divided  into  those  internally 
initiated,  wHch  we  may  conveniently  caU  ento-peripheral, 
and  those  externally  initiated,  or  epi-peripheral.  Of  these 
three  great  groups  of  feelings  the  first  are  extremely  unre- 
lational ;  the  second  are  somewhat  more  relational ;  and  the 
third  are  relational  in  a  comparatively  high  degree.    Be- 
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ginning  with  the  central  or  least  relational  feelings^  which 
have  no  limitations  in  space  and  are  bat  vaguely  boufided 
in  time^  we  fonnd  ihat^  passing  through  the  ento-peri- 
pheral  to  the  epi-peripheral,  we  come  to  feelings  more  and 
more  definitely  limited  by  one  another  in  space^  or  time^  or 
both:  the  sharpest  limitations  being  among  the  feelings 
that  are  epi-peripheral  in  the  highest  degree.  And  along 
with  this  increasing  definiteness  of  mutual  limitaition  we  saw 
-that  there  goes  an  increasing  tendency  to  mutual  cohesion. 

This^  then,  represents  the  order  of  associability  of  the 
feelings.  The  relational  are  the  mutually-limited,  which  are 
the  mutually-coherent,  which  are  the  associable.  Feelings 
of  the  central  or  of  the  ento-peripheral  kinds  which  have 
been  experienced  together  or  in  succession,  either  do  not 
recall  one  another  into  consciousness  at  all  or  do  it  but 
feebly  after  many  repetitions ;  while  feelings  of  the  epi-peri- 
pheral kind  which  occur  together  or  in  succession  but  a  few 
times,  become  linked  in  such  a  way  that  the  vivid  or  the  faint 
form  of  one  arouses  the  &int  forms  of  the  rest.^  Indeed 
among  the  auditory  and  visual  feelings,  single  presentations 
in  serial  or  simultaneous  groups  cause  such  connexions,  that 
one  member  of  a  group  being  afterwards  presented  or  repre- 
sented, representations  of  the  other  members  foUow  it,  oflen 
with  few  or  no  omissions. 

Manifestly,  associability  and  revivability  go  together; 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  feelings  to  be  associable  only 
by  the  proved  ability  of  one  to  revive  another,  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  any  feeling  is  effected  only 
through  the   intermediation  of  some  feeling  or  feelings 


*  Tlioiigh  a  vivid  or  faint  antecedent  feeling  nsnally  brings  into  con* 
adomneM  ai  its  oonaeqnent  only  a  faint  feeling,  yet  it  ii  not  true,  as  com* 
monly  snpposed,  that  the  oonseqnent  is  never  a  vivid  feeling.  Ideas  do,  in 
some  cases,  arouse  sensations.  Several  instanoes  occur  in  my  own  expert- 
anoe.  I  cannot  think  of  seeing  a  slate  rubbed  with  a  dry  sponge  without 
there  running  through  me  the  same  oold  thrill  that  actually  seeing  it  pro* 
duces. 
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with  wUch  it  is  associated*  Hence  the  conditions  that 
£a.yonr  reviyability  are  those  which  fayoor  associabilily. 
ThesOj  both  psychological  and  physiological,  haying  been 
enumerated  in  the  last  chapterj  may  be  passed  oyer. 

§  113.  There  remains  to  be  here  considered  the  nltimate 
law  to  which  the  association  of  feelings  conforms.  Leaying 
oat  all  the  yariable  concomitants  of  any  simple  association, 
there  are  two  constant  elements  directly  presented  by  it— r 
the  feelings  and  the  relations  between  them ;  and  two  oon* 
stant  elements  indirectly  implied  by  it— preyionsly-experi* 
enced  similar  feelings  and  prrapusly-ezperienced  similar 
relations.  Hence,  respectin^^  Ine  stroctnre  of  the  entiro 
cluster,  there  arises  the  qnestion-^Which  are  the  primary  or 
original  connexions  and  which  are  the  secondary  or  deriya- 
tiye  connexions?    For,  to  use  asynibolic  illnstrationy  it  may 

happen  ihat  in  the  coherent  clnst^    i  i   the  elem^ita  a,  by 

apparently  held  together  by  some  bond,are  not  themselyes 
connected  at  all,  but  are  kept  in  juxtaposition  by  the  links 
which  hold  them  respectiyely  to  the  coupled  elements  e-<2. 
Let  us  state  the  matter  more  specifically. 

The  consciousness  of  two  feelings  presented  together,  or 
one  just  after  the  other,  implies,  first,  the  consciousness  of 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such— implies  recognition  of  it  as 
like,  in  some  or  all  of  its  characters,  to  a  feeling  preyiously 
experienced.  Eyen  where  one  of  the  two  feelings  (say  the 
taste  of  a  new  wine  or  of  a  new  drug)  is  unexperienced^  it 
is  still  assimilated  to  some  genus  of  feelings — ^is  known  as 
sweet,  or  bitter,  or  sour.  The  consciousness  further  in- 
cludes two  relations  between  the  feeUngs— their  relation  of 
difference,  and  their  relation  of  co-existence  or  of  sequence; 
and  the  knowing  each  of  these  relations  ps  such  or  such 
implies  past  like  relations  to  which  it  is  assimilated.  Now 
the  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  the  association  estab- 
lished between  the  two  feelings  results  immediately  fi:^m 
the  cohesion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or  results  mediately 
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£rom  the  cohesion  of  each  feeling  and  each  relation  be- 
tween ihem^  to  their  respective  similars  in  experience. 
The  nsnal  supposition  is  that  the  cohesion  is  immediate; 
but  we  shall  find  good  reason  for  conclading  that  it  is 
mediate.  The  inquiry  is  divisible  into  two  inquiries— how 
the  feelings^  past  and  present^  comport  themselves  towards 
one  another,  and  how  their  relations,  past  and  present, 
comport  themselves  towards  one  another.  Theae  must  be 
d6alt  with  apart,  though  some  inconvenience  attends  the 
separation  of  them ;  for  neither  can  be  fully  answered  with- 
out both  being  answered.  Such  large  gaps  as  the  instructed 
reader  perceives  in  this  chapter  on  the  ABSodabiliiy  of  Feel- 
ings, he  will  find  filled  up  in  the  next  chapter  on  the  Associ- 
ability  of  the  Belations  between  Feelings. 

Tins  premised,  let  us  consider  in  what  way  feelings,  real 
and  ideal,  behave  when  separated,  so  fiur  as  may  be,  fix)m 
particular  relations. 

§  114.  Members  of  the  three  great  groups  of  feelings 
severally  associate  themselves  primarily  with  members  of 
their  own  group.  Of  the  central  feelings,  or  emotions,  this 
proposition  is  less  manifestly  true  than  of  the  rest,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  thejfL  are  the  least  relational  of  feel- 
ings :  cohering  but  little  \|th  feelings  of  any  kinds,  the 
differences  in  their  cohesive  .tendencies  are  the  least  de- 
cided. Still,  it  is  observable  Ifcat  a  central  feeling  when 
it  arises,  is  known  as  belonging  to  the  class  we  call  emo- 
tions, and  not  to  the  class  we  call  sensations.  Peripheral 
feelings  being  all  localized,  vaguely  if  not  definitely,  these 
central  feelings,  not  being  localized,  are  in  this  respect 
antithetical  to  them ;  and  each,  in  the  act  of  recognition, 
aggregates  with  the  class  of  unlocalizable  feelings,  instead 
of  wil^  the  class  of  localizable  feelings.  It  is  true  that  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  certain  viscera  which 
powerful  emotions  produce,  the  ento-peripheral  feelings 
thence  resulting,  are,  in  common  speech,  partially  confounded 

12 
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witli  the  centi*al  feelings;  but  tliongli  the  sensation  due  to 
disturbed  action  of  tbe  beart  is  often  metapborically  iden- 
tified with  the  emotion  causing  the  disturbance^  yet  every 
one  really  distinguishes  between  the  consequence  and  the 
cause^  and  classes  the  cause  apart.  When  we 

pass  4;o  the  ento-i)eripheral  feelings  it  is  at  once  obvious 
that  each^  in  the  instant  of  presentation^  is  known  as 
initiated  within  the  body.  Be  it  one  of  the  least  localizable 
of  these  feelings^  such  as  hunger^  or  be  it  a  more  localizable 
one^  such  as  a  pain  in  the  bowels^  or  be  it  one  localizable 
with  comparative  definiteness^  as  an  ache  in  the  finger^  it  is^ 
as  having  a  place  more  or  less  bounded  within  the  bodily 
framework^  at  once  separated  in  consciousness  from  the 
central  feelings  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  epi-peripheral 
feelings  on  the  other.  The  only  cases  where  this  associa- 
tion is  indefinite^  are  cases  where  the  feeling  is  initiated 
near  the  division  between  the  two  kinds  of  peripheral  feel- 
ings ;  as  when  an  itching  just  below  the  surface  is  con- 
founded with  a  tickling  upon  the  surface^  or  as  where  the 
sensation  of  heat  due  to  sub-cutaneous  congestion  is  undis- 
tinguished from  the  sensation  of  heat  due  to  adjacent  hot 
matter.  The  epi-peripheral  feelings  show  us  this 

instant  integration  of  each  with  its  class^  even  more  con- 
spicuously. The  sensation  px)duced  by  a  blow,  by  some- 
thing grasped^  by  an  odour^  by  a  flashy  or  by  a  sonorous 
vibration^  cannot  arise  in  consciousness  without  being 
grouped  with  the  general  assemblage  of  sensations  initiated 
at  the  surface  and  ascribed  to  objective  actions.  The  asso- 
ciation is  not  a  matter  into  which  thought  or  will  enters : 
it  is  instantaneous  and  absolute. 

A  further  fact  of  kindred  meaning  may  now  be  noted. 
Each  feeling  as  it  arises  associates  itself  instantly  not  with 
its  class  only^  but  also  with  its  sub-class.  The  central 
feelings  are  but  indefinitely  divisible  into  sub*classes ;  and 
hence  among  them  there  is  but  little  manifestation  of  this 
truth.    We  may  pass  over  them.  He  ento-peri- 
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• 

plieral  feelings  illostrate  tliis  sub-classification  and  cohesion 
quite  clearly.  On  thrusting  itself  into  consciousness,  one 
of  thesoj  while  known  as  originating  within  the  bodj^  is  at 
the  same  time  known  as  a  craying^  or  as  a  pain^  or  as  amus* 
cular  strain :  it  falls  into  its  secondary  group  while  falling 
into  its  primary  group.  Similarly  with  the  epi- 

peripheral  feelings.  A  colour  the  moment  it  is  perceiyed^ 
not  only  irresistibly  aggregates  with  the  class  of  feelings 
that  originate  on  the  outer  surface  and  imply  outer  stimuli^ 
but  also  with  the  sub-class  of  Yisual  sensations^  and  cannot 
be  forced  into  any  other  sub*class.  While  being  recog- 
nized^ a  sound  falls  simultaneously  into  the  general  assem- 
blage of  feelings  derived  firom  the  senses  which  hold 
conyerse  with  the  external  worlds  and  also  into  the  more 
special  assemblage  of  feelings  distinguished  as  auditory; 
and  no  effort  will  separate  it  firom  this  special  assemblage. 
And  to  say  that  a  smell  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  colour 
or  a  sounds  is  to  say  that  it  associates  itself  indissolubly 
with  preyiously-experienced  smells. 

A  sub-sub-classification  of  like  nature  is  no  less  in- 
stantenous.  This  is  traceable  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  feelings  excited  within  the  body :  hunger  is  at 
once  known  as  hunger  and  not  as  thirst;  an  acute  pain 
coheres  in  thought  with  acute  pains^  and  not  with  what  we 
distinguish  as  aches.  But  it  is  among  the  feelings  yielded 
by  the  special-sense  organs  that  the  sub-sub-classing  is 
most  conspicuous.  When  we  look  at  the  sky^  we  think  of 
its  colour  as  a  feeling  of  external  origin^  as  belonging  to 
the  sub-division  of  externally-originated  feelings  called 
visual^  and  also  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  these  called 
blues :  it  does  not  suggest  reds  or  yellows^  and  refuses  to 
unite  with  them  in  consciousness.  A  mouse's  squeak  as- 
similates itself  in  thought  with  sounds  of  high  pitchy  and 
not  with  sounds  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The  taste  of 
honey  aggregates  with  sweet  tastes  in  general^  of  which  it  is 
one— not  with  such  tastes  as  those  of  quinine^  or  of  castor  oil. 
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There  is  a  still  greater  speciality  of  these  associations ; 
as  where  bright  colours  of  each  kind  connect  themselves 
in  thought  with  bright  colours  of  the  same  kind  and  not 
with  dull  ones^  or  as  wbere  loud  sounds  of  any  pitch  sug- 
gest other  loud  sounds  of  that  pitch  and  not  faint  ones. 
But  without  further  instances  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
law  bolds  down  to  the  minutest  sub-divisions  of  kind  and 
quality. 

§  115.  What  is  the  most  general  statement  of  these 
facts  f  It  is  that  be  there  or  be  there  not  any  other 
kiad  of  association^  the  primary  and  essential  association  is 
between  each  feeling  and  the  class^  order^  genus^  species^ 
and  variety^  of  preceding  feelings  like  itself. 

This  association  is  automatic— is  not  an  act  of  thought 
that  may  or  may  not  take  place^  but  constitutes  the  very 
recognition  of  eacb  feeling.  A  feeling  cannot  form  an 
element  of  Mind  at  aU,  save  on  condition  of  being  associated 
with  predecessors  more  or  less  the  same  in  nature.  In  the 
process  of  this  automatic  association  eacb  feeling  coheres 
instantly  with  the  great  group  to  which  it  belongs;  in- 
stantly^ too^  with  its  sub-group  within  this ;  and^  among  the 
relational  feelings^  goes  practically  at  the  same  time  into 
its  sub-sub-group.  The  automatic  character  of  the  process 
is  qualified  only  when  we  come  to  the  smallest  groups^ 
its  association  with  one  or  other  of  which  may  occupy  an 
appreciable  interval.  Thus,  the  sensation  of  red  passes  in  a 
moment  to  its  class  as  epi-peripheral,  in  the  same  moment 
to  its  order  as  visual,  and  with  equal  rapidity  to  the 
genus  of  colours  distinguished  as  reds ;  but  it  falls  into 
the  species  known  as  scarlet  or  that  known  as  crimson  less 
promptly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  uncertainty 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  like  the  scarlet  of  a  soldier's  coat 
or  like  that  of  a  poppy — ^like  the  crimson  of  a  peony  or  like 
that  of  a  carnation. 

J^'ow  this  cohering  of  each  feeling  with  previously-ex- 
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pcrienced  feelings  of  tlie  same  class^  order^  genus^  species^ 
and^  80  far  aa  may  be,  the  same  variety,  is  the  sole  process 
of  association  of  feelings*  All  other  phenomena  of  associa- 
tion of  feelings  are  consequent  on  the  union  of  this  process 
with  a  parallel  and  simultaneous  process  to  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter. 

§  116.  Before  passing  to  this  next  chapter,  let  us  briefly 
note  the  congruity  between  these  facts  disclosed  by  intro- 
spection and  the  facts  disclosed  by  outward  observation, 
which  were  set  down  among  our  data. 

The  associability  of  feelings  with  those  of  their  own 
kind,  group  within  group,  corresponds  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  nervous  structures  into  great  divisions  and  sub-divi- 
sions. The  central  feelings  arise  within  the  great  cerebral 
masses ;  and  the  subjective  connexion  shown  in  the  instant 
association  of  each  with  its  class,  answers  to  the  ob- 
jective connexion  between  one  set  of  nervous  actions  occur- 
ring in  these  great  masses  and  other  sets  of  nervous  actions 
that  have  occurred  in  the  same  masses.  The  peripheral  feel- 
ings, again,  initiated  by  disturbances  upon  or  within  the 
body,  have  their  seat  in  the  subjacent  nervous  mass  (or  masses, 
but  probably  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  sole  sensational 
centre) ;  and  the  classing  of  one  of  these  feelings  with  sensa- 
tions in  general,  instead  of  with  emotions,  answers  to  the 
connexion  between  one  nervous  change  in  this  subjacent 
mass  and  other  nervous  changes  in  it.  Simi- 

larly with  the  leading  sub-classes.  The  particular  parts  of 
that  developed  end  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which  peripheral 
feelings  of  unlike  kinds  are  localized,  remain  at  present  un- 
determined. But  if  we  remember  that  great  sub-classes  of 
the  peripheral  feelings,  as  the  visual,  have  great  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  which  carry  the  disturbances  arousing  them 
from  surface  to  centre,  and  that  other  such  great  sub- 
classes, as  the  auditory,  have  other  such  bundles,  we  may 
be  sure  that  each  sub-class  of  peripheral  feelings  has  its 
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own  sub-division  of  central  yesicnlar  stmctnre.  And  if  so^ 
the  instant  automatic  aggregation  of  eacli  peripheral  feeling 
with  those  of  its  own  order^  answers  phjsicallj  to  the  local- 
ization of  the  nervous  excitement  causing  it^  within  that  sub- 
division of  vesicular  structure  which  is  the  seat  of  other  feel- 
ings of  its  order.  That  the  like  holds  of  still  smaller  groups 
of  feelings  and  clusters  of  vesicles^  is  an  obvious  inference. 

What  is  the  implication  f  If  the  association  of  each  feel- 
ing with  its  general  class^  answers  to  the  localization  of  the 
corresponding  nervous  action  within  the  great  nervous  mass 
in  which  all  feelings  of  that  class  arise— if  the  association  of 
this  feelmg  with  its  sub-class^  answers  to  the  localization  of 
the  nervous  action  within  that  part  of  this  great  nervous 
mass  in  which  feelings  of  this  sub-class  arise^  and  so  on  to 
the  end  with  the  smallest  groups  of  feelings  and  smallest 
clusters  of  nerve-vesicles ;  then^  to  what  answers  the  asso- 
ciation of  each  feeling  with  predecessors  identical  in  kind  f 
It  answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  particular  vesicle  or 
vesicles  which^  when  before  excited^  yielded  the  like  feeling 
before  experienced.  The  appropriate  stimulus  having  set 
up  in  certain  vesicles  the  molecular  changes  which  they 
undergo  when  disturbed^  there  is  aroused  a  feeling  of  the 
same  quality  with  feelings  previously  aroused  when  such 
stimuli  set  up  such  changes  in  these  vesicles.  And  the 
association  of  the  feeling  with  preceding  like  feelings^  corre- 
sponds to  the  physical  re-excitation  of  the  same  structures. 
Whence  we  see  clearly  that  the  ultimate  law  of  association 
of  feelings^  as  above  described^  has  a  definite  physical 
counterpart ;  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  law 
of  association  of  feelings. 


CHAPTER  YUL 

THE  ASSOOUBILITY  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FEELINGS. 

§  117.  Theassociability  of  relations,  like  the  associability 
of  feelings,  has  been  to  some  extent  implicitly  dealt  with 
nnder  preceding  heads.  When  considering  the  composition 
of  Mind,  we  saw  that  relations  as  well  as  feelings  cohere 
with  one  another  in  consciousness ;  and  what  was  there  de- 
scribed as  cohesion  of  relations  is  otherwise  describable  as 
association  of  relations.  Again,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one, 
different  classes  of  relations  were  observed  to  be  revivable 
in  different  degrees,  which  implies  that,  other  things  equal, 
they  are  associable  in  different  degrees.  Moreover,  we  saw 
how  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  in  degree  according 
to  the  fulfilment  of  sundry  conditions,  psychical  and  physi- 
cal; whence  it  follows  that  their  associability  similarly 
varies. 

Though  these  truths  need  not  be  again  contemplated  in 
detail  from  our  present  point  of  view,  th^e  are  one  or  two 
leading  aspects  of  them  which  we  must  glance  at  before 
passing  on  to  the  general  law  remaining  to  be  set  forth. 

§  118.  That  the  most  relational  of  relations  are  the  most 
associable  is  a  truism;  for  the  relations  which  enter  into 
relation  with  one  another  most  easily  are  the  relations 
most  easily  associable  with  one  another. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  are,  as  we  before  saw. 
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those  of  Co-existence  as  visoaD  j  presented ;  and  these  are 
associable  with  extreme  facility.  Wo  sleep  in  a  strange  bed- 
room^ and  getting  up  in  the  dark  to  reach  the  water-bottle^ 
recall  at  once  the  position  of  the  washing-stand.  We  read 
a  book^  and  without  haying  specially  observed  the  fact, 
remember  that  a  passage  we  want  to  find  lies  near  the 
bottom  of  a  left-hand  page.  So  quickly  do  these  relations  of 
co-existent  positions  connect  with  one  another,  that  those 
of  many  things  seen  at  the  same  instant  can  be  simulta- 
neously reproduced  in  thought. 

Relations  of  Sequence  are  associable  into  simple  com- 
binations with  considerable  fitcility,  though  with  less  fiEicility. 
Two  or  three  successive  motions  made  by  a  person  we  are 
watching  are  readily  remembered,  though  we  fail  to  re- 
member the  order  of  many  such  motions.  After  hearing 
the  first  bar  or  the  first  phrase  of  a  new  melody,  it  is  easy 
forthwith  to  repeat  the  rhythm  in  thought;  but  the.  series 
of  rhythms  which  the  entire  melody  presents,  do  not  (in 
most  minds  at  least)  recur  correctly  without  repetitions 
more  or  less  numerous.  This  smaller  associability  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  shown  in  the  contrast  between  our  ability  to 
recall  many  co-existences  presented  together,  and  our  in- 
ability to  recall  many  sequences  presented  together.  Wo 
look  into  a  room  and  instantly  connect  in  consciousness  the 
relative  ix>sitions  of  two  or  three  persons^  the  table,  the  sofa, 
&c.,  80  that  we  can  afterwards  describe  how  they  stood; 
but  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  take  in  at  a  glance,  and  re- 
produce in  thought,  the  several  combined  movements  of  a 
horse  in  trotting:  we  can  clearly  think  of  the  alternate 
swings  of  the  fore-legs  by  themselves  or  of  the  hind-legs 
by  themselves ;  but,  tmless  after  specially  observing  it,  we 
cannot  remember  which  hind-leg  comes  to  the  ground  after 
the  near  fore-leg. 

There  is  considerable  associability  of  co-existences  with 
sequences — ^those  sequences,  at  least,  in  which  the  co* 
existingpositions  composing  Space  are  traversed  in  successive 
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instants  of  Time.  This  association  of  relations^  underlying 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see  our  conceptions  of  Space  and  Time^ 
leads  by  perpetual  repetition  to  indissoluble  connexions  in 
consdousnessj  which  govern  our  thoughts  absolutely.  It  will 
be  instructive  here  to  observe  how  multitudinous  expe- 
riences have  so  fus^  together  certain  of  these  relations^ 
that  one  being  presented  brings  up  the  consciousness  of 
the  other  spite  of  every  effort  to  exclude  it.  Let  us  take 
an  instance.  We  move  about  day  by  day  on  foot 

and  in  vehicles^  perpetually  passing  objects^  some  of 
them  also  moving^  but  most  of  them  stationary. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  relative  motion,  which,  as 
visually  perceived,  is,  other  things  equal,  the  same 
whether  it  results  from  the  motion  of  the  subject  while 
the  object  is  stationary,  or  whether  it  results  from  the 
motion  of  the  object  while  the  subject  is  stationary. 
Ordinarily  we  can  distinguish  between  these  two  causes 
of  relative  motion.  The  relative  motion  of  stationary  ob- 
jects is  always  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  either 
our  own  locomotive  activity  or  the  activity  of  something 
carrying  us — the  action  of  the  horse,  or  the  jolting  of  the 
carriage,  or  both.  Conversely,  when  relative  motion  is  seen 
while  we  are  stationary,  we  habituaUy  see  along  with  it  those 
vitcJ  or  mechanical  actions  which  cause  locomotion.  Hence 
the  relative  motion  of  adjacent  objects  which  do  not  exhibit 
any  of  the  direct  or  indirect  concomitants  of  locomotion, 
comes  to  be  strongly  associated  in  thought  with  our  own 
motion ;  and,  unless  other  perceptions  furnish  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  perception  of  relative  motion  under  such 
conditions  causes  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  our  own 
motion,  even  when  we  are  motionless.  This  is  remarkably 
illustrated  when  sitting  in  a  train  at  a  railway  station  with 
another  train  standing  along-side  in  such  way  as  to  exclude 
the  view  of  all  other  objects  (so  shutting  out  contradictory 
evidence.)  When  one  of  the  two  trains  starts,  the  relative 
motion  which  we  perceive  on  looking  at  the  other  train  is  just 
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as  likely  to  be  dae  to  tlie  starting  of  the  other  train  as  to  the 
starting  of  our  own.  But  the  tendency  always  is  to  think 
that  our  own  train  is  moving.  Continually  we  find  our- 
selves wrong;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  under 
these  conditions  the  sense  of  our  own  motion  is  often  illu- 
sive^ does  not  enable  us  to  exclude  it.  The  association  of 
these  relations  has  become  automatic^  and  the  resulting 
organic  inference,  taking  possession  of  consciousness,  re- 
tains it  until  some  decisive  contradictory  impression  sud- 
denly, with  a  shock,  dispels  it. 

§  119.  Before  seeking  the  ultimate  law  of  associa- 
tion of  relations,  let  us  observe  how  relations,  like  feel- 
ings, aggregate  with  their  respective  classes  and  sub- 
classes. 

When  we  see  two  things,  or  two  parts  of  a  thing,  simul- 
taneously, the  relation  between  them  automatically  classes 
itself  with  relations  of  Oo-existence  in  general.  We  cannot 
prevent  it  from  cohering  with  that  great  division  of  rela- 
tions the  terms  of 'which  do  not  difier  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation— space-relations.  So,  too,  when  wwtdi- 
ing  the  motion  of  a  body  from  one  place  to  another,  when 
listening  to  successive  words,  or  when  perceiving  light  after 
striking  a  match,  the  relation  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness produced,  instantly  and  irresistibly  associates  itself 
with  Sequences.  To  be  conscious  of  the  relation  at  all,  is 
to  be  conscious  of  it  as  belonging  to  that  great  division  of 
relations  the  terms  of  which  differ  in  their  order  of  pre* 
sentation.  It  automatically  classes  itself  with  time-rela- 
tions. Equally,  the  observation  of  a  difference  be- 
tween two  impressions,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive, 
implies  its  assimilation  to  Differences  in  general.  While  in 
the  order  of  its  terms  the  relation  can  be  known  at  all  only 
as  a  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence,  its  terms  can  be 
known  at  all  as  standing  in  relation,  only  by  distinguishing 
between  them  in  consciousness;  and  the  act  of  distinguish* 
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ing  between  them  is  the  act  of  classing  their  relation  along 
with  relations  of  Difference. 

At  the  same  time  eacli  relation  passes  into  one  or  other 
of  certain  snb-classes.  A  co-existence  between  yisnal  feel- 
ings^ unites  itself  rigidly  with  that  marvellond  aggregate 
of  relations  constituting  our  consciousness  of  yisuallj-per- 
ceiyed  space.  But  when  two  impressions  are  simultaneously 
receiyed  from  things  touched  in  the  dark^  the  relation 
between  them^  while  it  coheres  with  the  general  class  of 
co-existences^  coheres  with  the  sub-class  of  tactually-per- 
ceiyed  co-existences — a  sub-class  constituting  a  compara- 
tiyely  rudimentary  consciousness  of  space^  which^  though  it 
arouses  an  ideal-consciousness  of  yisually-known  space^ 
differs  wholly  in  quality  from  this.  And  the  thing  to  be 
noted  is,  that  a  tactually-perceiyed  relation  of  co-existence 
is  neyer  confounded  with  a  yisually-perceiyed  one;  but  is 
only,  by  a  comparatiyely  deliberate  act  of  thought,  remem- 
bered to  haye  the  same  objectiye  equiyalent.  Eo- 
lations of  Sequence  associate  themselyes  into  the  sub-classes 
of  internal  and  external.  This  classification  of  them  neces- 
sarily accompanies  the  classification  of  their  terms.  The 
sequences  between  internal  feelings  and  those  between  ex- 
ternal feelings,  are,  in  the  act  of  knowing  the  feelings  as 
inwardly  or  outwardly  initiated,  distinguished  as  sequences 
belonging  to  the  Ego  or  sequences  belonging  to  the  Non- 
ego  ;  and  no  member  of  either  group  is  transferable  to  the 
other.  The  instantaneous  sub-grouping  of  relations 
of  Difference  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  We  obserye  two 
heights  or  two  breadths  to  be  unlike,  and  in  thinking  them 
unlike  think  of  their  difference  as  a  difference  in  space- 
occupancy— cannot  think  of  it  as  a  difference  between  times 
or  intensities.  In  being  conscious  of  two  notes  in  musio 
as  standing  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  minim  and 
crotchet,  the  tmlikeness  between  their  lengths  is  cognizable 
only  as  an  tmlikeness  between  portions  of  time.  And  simi- 
larly, the  contrast  in  strength  between  two  colours  or  two 
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tastes^  passes  in  the  moment  of  perception  into  the  sab- 
class  of  contrasts  in  intensity — ^refuses  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  contrast  in  dimension  or  duration. 

Among  space-relations  may  be  observed  a  farther  stage 
of  this  process.  Though  they  hare  no  sub-sub-classes 
divided  as  definitely  as  are  the  sub-sub-classes  of  certain 
feelings^  especially  the  epi-peripheral ;  yet  they  are  habi- 
tually thought  of  as  belonging  tp  vaguely-distinguished 
assemblages  which  have  reference  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  limbs  and  senses.  In  the  moment  of  perception  a 
visual  relation  of  co-existence  falls  into  that  aggregate  of 
such  relations  composing  the  consciousness  of  the  space 
before  us— cannot  be  associated  with  the  aggregate  of  such 
relations  composing  the  vaguely-conceived  space  behind  us. 
In  like  manner  the  relation  at  once  coheres  with  the  still 
more  special  group  of  relations  constituting  the  space  we 
distinguish  as  above,  or  the  space  we  distinguish  as  below ; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  automaticaUy  classed  with  space- 
relations  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Only  when  it  is  very 
near  to  the  ideal  boundaries  we  mskke  between  these  regions 
of  space,  may  there  be  an  association  of  it  with  some  other 
than  its  own  group. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  ultimate  segregations.  On  looking,  say  at  a  flower 
by  the  roadside,  the  relations  among  the  feelings  of  colour 
which  we  receive  firom  its  petals,  instantly  associate  them- 
selves with  relations  of  Co-existence  in  general,  with  the 
sub-class  of  visually-perceived  relations  of  co-existence,  with 
the  sub-sub-class  of  these  relations  forming  the  space  in 
fix)nt  of  us,  and  with  the  still  smaller  group  of  these  rela- 
tions aggregated  into  our  conception  of  the  space  low  down 
to  the  right.  But  they  do  more  than  this.  With  equal,  or 
with  almost  equal,  rapidiiy,  (I  say  almost  equal  because  this 
minor  classification  varies  in  rapidity  with  the  goodness  of 
the  vision)  these  relations  of  co-existent  positions  presented 
by  the  petals  of  the  flower,  associate  themselves  in  con* 
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scionsnesa  witli  the  relations  of  oo-existent  positions  consti- 
tuting the  space  immediately  about  the  flower — ^the  parti- 
cular portion  of  space  that  is  not  only  the  same  in  direction 
but  the  same  in  distance.  For,  on  observing  what  happens 
when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  converged  on  an  object,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it 
occupies^  and  of  the  closely-environing  space,  with  much 
more  distinctness  than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space. 
Under  such  conditions  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of 
the  space  behind  us ;  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of  the 
space  far  beyond  the  object,  if  opaque  matter  shuts  out  im- 
pressions from  things  contained  in  it ;  we  are  conscious  in 
but  a  vague  way  of  the  space  far  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
much  above  or  below ;  we  are  conscious  with  some  clearness 
of  the  space  between  our  eyes  and  the  object,  so  &r  as  this 
consciousness  is  inyolred  in  the  conception  of  distance ;  but 
we  have  what  may  be  called  a  detailed  consciousness  of  the 
space  in  and  around  the  object.  It  needs  only  to  look  now 
at  a  thing  quite  near  and  now  at  a  thing  further  off,  now  at 
one  on  this  hand  and  now  at  one  on  the  other,  to  perceive 
that  the  respective  portions  of  space  in  which  they  exist, 
severally  become  indistinct  in  consciousness  as  we  turn  our 
eyes  away;  and  that  distinctness  in  our  consciousness  of 
each  portion  of  space,  results  only  when  the  eyes  yield  a 
distinct  image  of  something  placed  in  it.  That  is  to  say,  any 
co-existing  positions  visually  presented  are  immediately  asso- 
ciated in  thought  with  the  cluster  of  co-existing  positions 
similarly  related  to  us — each  perceived  position  standing  in 
a  relation  of  co-existence  with  self,  associates  itself  most 
closely  with  other  positions  standing  in  like  relations  of  co- 
existence with  selfl  And  in  being  classed  with  these  rela- 
tions which  it  is  most  like,  it  arouses  a  consciousness  of 
them;  just  as  a  colour  in  being  recognized  as  red  of  a  parti- 
cular shade,  brings  into  consciousness  ideas  of  other  reds  of 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  shade.  Moreorer,  as  we  before 
aaw  that  while  a  particular  feeling  of  redness  associates  itself 
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irresistiblj  and  in  a  moment  with  tlie  great  class  of  epi* 
peripheral  feelings^  with  the  sub-class  of  visnal  feelings^ 
with  the  snb-sub-class  of  reds^  but  less  quickly  with  its 
particular  variety  of  reds ;  so  here  we  may  see  that  while 
this  relation  of  co-existent  positions  associates  itself  in- 
stantly and  rigidly  with  relations  of  co-existent  positions  in 
general^  with  visual  relations  of  co-existent  positions^  with 
the  relations  of  co-existent  positions  constituting  the 
region  of  space  low  down  to  the  right,  it  associates  itself 
less  promptly  with  the  relations  of  co-existent  positions 
that  are  almost  identical :  there  is  some  uncertainty 
in  the  estimation  of  the  distance  —  an  uncertainty 
which  is  considerable  in  a  person  with  but  one  eye, 
who  continually  finds  himself  wrong,  and  has  to  modify  his 
estimate,  or  to  re-class  the  relation.  This  general 

law  may  be  similarly  traced  among  time-relations.  Suppose 
I  recall  an  event  that  occurred  yesterday;  as,  for  instance, 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  Mend.  It  is  observable^  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  those  associated  and  consolidated  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  constitute  the  conception  of  the 
time  before  yesterday,  do  not  (unless  by  some  secondary  act) 
^iter  into  consciousness  at  alL  It  is  observable,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  united  relations  of  sequence  which  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  time  between  now  and  yesterday,  are  not  dis- 
tinctly represented,  but  are  represented  only  in  such  general 
way  as  to  yield  a  measure  of  the  distance' back  at  which  the 
event  occurred.  While  it  is  observable,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  portion  of  time  to  which  retrospective  consciousness 
is  directed,  becomes  comparatively  distinct  in  detail.  On 
remembering  the  first  sight  of  my  friend's  &ce  yesterday,  I 
think  not  only  of  his  smile  of  recognition,  of  my  quick  step 
towards  him,  of  our  shaking  hands,  of  the  words  that 
followed,  but  I  ako  think  of  the  inmiediately-preceding 
occurrences— of  my  entrance  into  the  room,  of  my  seeing 
the  back  of  some  person  looking  at  a  picture,  of  his  turning 
TOimd  on  hearing  me,  of  my  surprise  on  seeing  who  it 
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was.  I  find^  too^  tliat  tlie  moments  immediately  adjacent  to 
any  one  of  these  remembered  actions^  become  more  distinct 
in  consciposness  than  those  at  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  it.  K  I  recall  my  entrance  into  the  room^  the  positions 
in  time  which  made  up  the  interval  before  my  friend 
tnmed  rounds  represent  themselves  quite  clearly — ^far  more 
clearly  than  those  preceding  his  knock  at  the  door  or 
those  succeeding  our  salutation.  To  make  these  portions  of 
time  equally  clear^  I  must  adjust  my  retrospective  glance  to 
positions  adjacent  to  them.  Thus  it  is  with  Time  as  with 
Space^  that  eack  place  in  it  associates  itself  with  places  at 
the  same  distance  firom  the  place  we  at  present  occupy ;  and 
as  we  turn  our  attention  now  to  one  part  of  the  past  and  now 
to  another^  the  relations  of  sequent  positions  which  constitute 
our  consciousness  of  that  part  become  clear^  while  all  others 
lapse  into  vagueness. 

§  120.  Every  relation  then,  like  every  feeling,  on  being 
presented  to  consciousness,  associates  itself  with  like  pre- 
decessors. Ejiowing  a  relation,  as  well  as  knowing  a  feeling, 
is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past  kindred;  and  knowing  it 
completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kiadred  exactly 
like  it.  But  since  within  each  great  class  the  relations  pass 
one  into  another  insensibly,  there  is  always,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  perceptions,  a  certain  range  with- 
in which  the  classing  is  doubtful — a  certain  cluster  of  rela- 
tions nearly  like  the  one  perceived,  which  become  nascent 
in  consciousness  in  the  act  of  assimilation.  Along  with  the 
perceived  position  in  Space  or  Time  the  contiguous  positions 
arise  in  consciousness. 

Hence  results  the  so-called  Law  of  Association  by  Con- 
tiguity. When  we  analyze  it.  Contiguity  resolves  itself  into 
likeness  of  relation  in  Time  or  in  Space  or  in  both.  Let 
us  observe  kow  in  the  association  of  like  relations  there  is 
involved  the  association  of  contiguous  feelings. 

On  the  one  hand,  relations  of  difference  and  the  time-rela- 
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tions  implied  in  the  oogoitioii  of  successiye  differences^  are 
elements  without  which  there  can  be  no  consciousness.  On 
the  other  hand^  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  these  rela- 
tions without  consciousness  of  some  feelings  which  simul- 
taneously yield  them.  We  can  think  of  space-relations,  all 
but  absolutely  empty^  but  we  cannot  think  of  anything 
approaching  to  empty  time-relations.  Time  having  but  one 
dimension,  and  the  measure  of  that  dimension  being  the 
scries  of  contained  feelings,  it  follows  that  unless  occupied 
by  some  feelings,  real  or  ideal.  Time  has  no  dimension.  If 
the  objects  around  are  perfectly  stationary  and  silent,  we 
have  still  the  rhythm  of  our  functions  and  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  to  yield  us  marks  by  which  to  measure  duration. 
Necessarily,  then,  when  we  think  of  any  position  in  past 
time,  we  cannot  associate  it  with  its  cluster  of  almost  equi- 
distant positions  in  time,  without  being  conscious  more  or 
less  clearly  of  the  feelings  which  occupied  those  almost  equi- 
distant or  contiguous  positions.  Association  of  feelings 
contiguous  in  time,  is  involved  by  association  of  their  like 
time-relations.  Passing  to  contiguous  co-existent 

feelings,  we  may  see  that  the  association  of  them  results 
from  a  further  complication  of  the  same  process.  Feelings 
known  in  sequence,  and  serving  a§  marks  that  measure 
duration,  may  be  sounds  or  odours  which  do  not  necessarily 
connote  Space  at  all  in  a  rudimentary  consciousness.  But 
in  a  consciousness  contaiuing  tactual  and  visual  experiences, 
there  always,  along  with  the  sequent  feelings  caused  by 
inner  or  outer  changes,  occur  certain  feelings,  received  by 
touch  or  sight  or  both,  which  continue  to  co-exist  while 
the  sequent  feelings  are  passing.  These  simultaneously- 
experienced  feelings  yielded  by  things  contiguous  in  space, 
which  persist  side  by  side  in  consciousness  over  an  appreci- 
able period  measured  hy  sequent  feelings,  are  necessarily 
associated  with  these  in  their  time-relations.  Hence  on  re- 
calling any  relations  of  sequence,  there  are  apt  to  recur  the 
various  relations  of  co-existence  which  were  perceived  along 
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with  them.  And  tlie  feelings  tliat  occupied  these  nearly  equi- 
distant positions  in  space  that  were  presented  in  these 
nearly  eqni-distant  positions  in  time^  being  among  the  feel- 
ings which  made  marks  in  conscionsness  at  that  time^  the 
representation  of  that  time  entails  a  recurrence  of  these 
marks. 

The  process  thus  described  as  taking  place  with  simple 
relations  having  simple  feelings  for  their  terms^  equally 
holds  in  a  plexus  of  relations  among  many  feelings ;  as  in 
the  perception  of  an  ordinary  object*  When^  for  instance^ 
in  recognizing  a  &ce  we  saw  last  week^  we  associate  each 
of  the  many  combined  relations  of  position  constituting  its 
form^  with  the  r^pective  like  relations  before  experienced ; 
and  when  along  with  the  recognition  there  arises  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  redness  on  the  cheek  that  was  before  present 
but  is  now  absent;  this  recollection  of  the  colour  that 
occupied  a  particular  place,  results  simply  because  it  was 
one  of  the  elements  entangled  in  the  plexus  of  relations 
which  gave  the  consciousness  its  individuality.  On  before 
seeing  the  fjBuoe,  this  colour  was  a  term  to  various  rela- 
tions of  difference  involved  in  the  consciousness;  it  was 
presented  at  the  same  instant  of  time  with  the  many  other 
related  feelings  which  the  consciousness  contained ;  and  as 
having  a  position  fixed  in  reference  to  all  parts  of  the  face^ 
it  entered  into  a  great  number  of  relations  of  co-exist- 
ence. Hence,  having  served  as  a  common  term  to  many 
different  but  combined  relations,  it  happens  that  when  these 
are  again  presented,  the  assimilation  of  them  to  the  like 
relations  before  seen,  entails  a  consciousness  of  the  missing 
term  of  these  like  relations  before  seen.  The  colour  is 
thought  of  in  thinking  of  the  relations ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  face  as  remembered  and  the  face  as  perceived 
becomes  manifest. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  relations,  like 
the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  feelings,  is  that  each, 
at  the  moment  of  presentation,  aggregates  with  its  like  in 
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past  experience.  The  act  of  recognition  and  the  act  of 
association  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  act.  And  the  im- 
plication is  that  besides  this  law  of  association  there  is  no 
other;  bnt  that  all  farther  phenomena  of  association  are 
incidental. 

§  121.  The  congroity  between  this  conclusion  and  the 
facts  of  nervous  stmctnre  and  fonction  is  evident. 

Changes  in  nerve-vesicles  are  the  objective  correlatives  of 
what  we  know  subjectively  as  feelings ;  and  the  discharges 
through  fibres  that  connect  nerve-vesicles  are  the  objec- 
tive correlatives  of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  relations 
between  feelings.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  association  of  a 
feeling  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species,  group  within 
group,  answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  change 
within  some  great  mass  of  nerve-vesicles,  within  some  part 
of  that  mass,  within  some  part  of  that  part,  &c.;  so  the  asso- 
ciation of  a  relation  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species, 
answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  discharge  within 
some  great  aggregate  of  nerve-fibres,  within  some  division 
of  that  aggregate,  within  some  bundle  of  that  division. 
Moreover,  as  we  before  concluded  that  the  association  of 
each  feeling  with  its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience, 
answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  same  vesicle  or  vesicles ; 
so  here  we  conclude  that  the  association  of  each  relation  with 
its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience,  answers  to  the  re- 
excitation  of  the  same  connecting  fibre  or  fibres.  And  since, 
on  the  recognition  of  any  object,  this  re-excitation  of  th6 
plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  before  jointly  excited  by  it, 
answers  to  the  association  of  each  constituent  relation  and  each 
constituent  feeling  with  the  like  relation  and  the  like  feeling 
contained  in  the  previous  consciousness  of  the  object;  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  process  is  comprehended  tmder  the 
principle  alleged.  If  the  recognized  object,  now  lacking  one 
of  its  traits,  arouses  in  consciousness  an  ideal  feeling  answer- 
ing to  some  real  feeling  which  this  trait  once  aroused; 
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tho  cause  is  that  along  with  the  strong  discharge  through 
the  whole  plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  directly  excited^ 
there  is  apt  to  go  a  feeble  discharge  to  those  vesicles 
which  answer  to  the  missing  feelings  through  those  fibres 
which  answer  to  its  missing  relations^  involving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  feeling  and  its  relations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PLEASURES    AND     PAINS. 


§  122.  Thb  foregoing  cliapters  contain  sncli  an  ontlino 
of  the  Inductions  of  Psycliology  as  the  plan  of  this  work 
requires.*  To  fill  in  this  outline  would  take  more  space 
than  can  be  afforded^  and  would  too  much  interrupt  the 
general  argument. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  side  of  mental  pheno- 
mena as  inductively  generalized,  which  cannot  be  omitted 
without  leaving  this  outline  incomplete.  Thus  far  we  have 
spoken  of  Feelings  as  central  or  peripheral,  as  strong  or 
weak,  as  vague  or  definite,  as  coherent  or  incoherent,  as 
real  or  ideal ;  and  where  we  have  considered  them  as  differ- 
ing in  quality,  the  differences  named  have  been  such  as  do 
not  connote  anything  more  than  a  state  of  indifference  in 
the  subject  of  them — a  passive  receptivity.  But  there  are 
certain  common  characters  in  virtue  of  which  Feelings  other- 
wise quite  unlike,  range  themselves  together  either  under 
the  head  of  pleasurable  or  under  the  head  of  painful.  Just 
as  we  saw  that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  real  and  ideal, 
which  is  based  on  a  functional  difference,  cuts  across  the 
divisions  into  central,  ento-peripheral,  and  epi-peripheral, 
which  are  based  on  structural  differences;  so  here  we  may  see 
that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  agreeable  and  disagreeable, 
traverses  all  other  lines  of  demarkation — groups  into  one 
heterogeneous  assemblage  sensations  from  all  parts  and 
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emotions  of  varions  kinds^  togeiiher  with  tlie  ideas  of  sncli 
sensations  and  emotions^  and  into  another  assemblage  sensa- 
tions and  emotions^  real  and  ideal^  similarly  heterogeneous. 
To  treat  fnlly  of  consciousness  under  this  farther  aspect, 
would  cany  us  still  more  widely  out  of  our  course ;  for  the 
phenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  perhaps  the  most 
obscure  and  involved  which  Psychology  includes.  It  must 
suffice  to  set  down  here  what  appear  to  be  the  essentials. 

§  123.  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  concomitants  of  certain 
ataxies,  local  or  general-— certain  actions,  I  was  about  to 
say,  but  since  pains  of  one  class  accompany  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  inactions  (though  these  can  never  be  absolute 
while  the  life,  general  or  local,  continues)  it  is  better  to  use 
the  word  states.  Not  that  all  living  states,  either  of  the 
whole  organism  or  of  any  organ,  are  accompanied  by  plea- 
sures or  pains;  for  many  of  them,  as  those  of  the  viscera 
during  the  normal  discharge  of  their  functions,  yield  to 
consciousness  no  feelings  of  any  kind ;  and  there  are  also 
feelings  yielded  by  higher  organs  that  are  neither  pleasure- 
able  not  painful,  as  an  ordinary  sensation  of  touch.  But 
while  certain  states  cause  no  feelings,  and  other  states 
cause  indifferent  feelings,  the  feelings  distinguished  as  plea- 
surable and  painM  manifestly  result  from  states  of  some 

kind;  and  the  question  is ^What  are  the  states  which 

yield  Pains  and  what  are  the  states  which  yield  Pleasures  f 

As  implied  by  the  parenthetical  remark  just  made,  there 
are  pains  arising  from  states  of  inaction — ^pains  we  call 
them,  since  we  here  use  the  word  as  antithetical  to  plea- 
sures ;  but  they  are  best  known  as  discomforts  or  cravings, 
fi^m  having  a  quality  in  which  they  are  like  one  another  and 
unlike  pains  commonly  so-called.  Let  us  glance  at  their 
leading  kinds.  The  cravings  due  to  inaction  of 

the  organs  yielding  the  higher  epi-peripheral  feelings,  are 
rarely  strong  because  these  organs  are  rarely  quite  inactive. 
Sensations  of  touch  being  incessant,  the  want  of  them  is 
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never  felt.  Sonnds  are  so  Iiabituallj  heard  everjwliere  that 
few  experience  the  desire  for  them  which  follows  continned 
silence.  Only  after  being  confined  for  days  in  the  dark  does 
there  como  a  positive  longing  for  light  and  colour.  The 
absence  of  odonrs  never  becomes  an  element  of  discomfort. 
And  thongh  after  persistent  denial  of  them  certain  natural 
tastes^  as  those  of  sweetness^  and  still  more  certain  acquired 
tastes^  as  those  of  alcohol  and  tobacco^  come  to  be  much 
desired;  yet  the  cravings  for  them  are  by  no  means  so 
strong  as  the  accompanying  ento-peripheral  cravings  with 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded.  Among 

cravings  of  the  ento-periphoral  order  occur  some  of  the 
strongest.  Inaction  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  soon 
followed  by  hunger;  and  if  the  inaction  continues^  this^ 
rising  presently  to  a  distinct  discomfort^  eventually  passes 
into  something  more  intense.  So^  too,  that  aUied  in- 
action due  to  deficiency  of  liquid  in  the  ingesta,  brings 
on  the  longing  we  call  thirst,  which  also  may  rise  to 
a  great  height.  And  similarly  with  the  abnormal  ap- 
petites for  habitual  stimulants.  We  must  not  omit 
the  disagreeable  state  of  consciousness  caused  by  muscular 
inaction.  The  irritation  that  accompanies  enforced  qui- 
escence, oft)en  very  manifest  in  children,  must  be  numbered 
among  the  ento-peripheral  cravings.  There  remain 

the  dissatisffkctions  brought  on  by  certain  inactions  of  tho 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system — ^the  emotional  cravings. 
Solitude,  necessitating  quiescence  of  the  faculties  exercised 
in  holding  converse  with  our  fellow-beings,  leads  by  and  by 
to  great  misery.  The  entire  absence  of  marks  of  ap- 
proval firom  those  around  us,  causes  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness difficult  to  bear;  and  persons  accustomed  to  positive 
applause  feel  unhappy  when  it  is  not  given.  In  like  manner, 
the  faculties  which  have  the  closer  human  relations  for  their 
sphere,  yield  their  pains  of  inaction<-*the  yearnings  of  the 
affections.  To  meet  an  obvious  criticism  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  intenser  forms  of  distress  caused  by  the 
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breaking  of  these  closer  Imman  relations^  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded  among  emotional  cravings;  but  result  firom  the 
representation  of  a  future  in  which  such  cravings  will  never 
be  satisfied. 

We  now  turn  to  pains  of  the  opposite  kind — the  states 
of  consciousness  that  accompany  excessive  actions.  Of 
these  there  are,  of  course,  classes  corresponding  to  the 
above-described  classes  of  the  pains  of  deficient  actions, 
Thej  must  be  briefly  enumerated.  Among  the 

epi-peripheral  feelings,  those  which  originate  on  the  general 
surface  are  conspicuously  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  pain- 
ful strength.  The  sensation  of  heat  much  intensified  passes 
into  the  unbearable  sensation  we  know  as  burning  or  scald- 
ing.  Pressure  against  a  hard  body  produces  by  its  excess 
an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness.  Doubtless,  too,  all 
smarts  and  aches  caused  by  bruises,  wounds,  and  other 
injuries  of  the  surfSEkce,  imply  the  undue  excitement  of  nerves 
which  when  normally  excited  yield  the  normal  peripheral 
feelings.  Auditory  sensations  occasionally  rise  to  an  ex- 
treme that  cannot  be  borne  with  equanimity.  Persons  in 
the  cupola  firom  which  a  cannon  is  fired,  or  those  in  a  belfiy 
when  a  peal  is  being  rung,  have  vivid  experiences  of  this. 
It  is  not  often  that  visual  feelings  reach  a  height  which  is 
painful — ^in  men,  at  least,  whose  eyes  are  strong.  But  men 
whose  eyes  are  debilitated  cannot  look  at  the  sun  without 
Bufiering,  and  even  find  it  unpleasant  to  gaze  at  a  large  area 
of  bright  scarlet.  Olfactory  feelings,  often  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable, do  not  become  positive  pains.  Inhaling  ammo- 
nia does,  indeed,  cause  a  kind  of  smart ;  but  this,  arising 
not  in  the  olfitctory  chamber  so  much  as  in  the  nostrils,  is 
rather  to  be  classed  as  an  intense  form  of  common  sensa- 
tion. Tastes,  too,  though  many  of  them  are  repugnant,  do 
not  become  painful  by  increase  of  strength ;  nor  when  the 
repugnancy  exists  is  strength  always  a  needful  condition. 
On  the  one  hand,  such  a  taste  as  that  of  cod-liver  oil  is  dis- 
agreeable even  though  slight;  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
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gweetness  is  not  rendered  disagreeable  by  any  degree  of 
intensity.  Among  feelings   of   ento-peripheral 

origin^  the  connexion  between  pain  and  excess  of  action 
is  familiar.  Such  of  them  as  accompany  mnscolar  strains 
show  ns  pains  reached  throngh  intensification  of  feelings 
which  when  moderate  are  not  painful:  the  disiaressing 
consciousness  of  extreme  effort  is  a  higher  degree  of  the 
ordinaiy  consciousness  of  efibrt.  But  passing  over  the 
ento-peripheral  pains  of  this  orda%  it  is  to  be  remarked 
of  the  rest  that  they  arise  from  excessive  actions  in  organs 
whose  normal  actions  yield  no  feelings.  The  pains  con- 
sequent on  repletion  come  from  parts  which^  when  not  over- 
taxed^ add  no  appreciable  elements  to  consciousness;  and 
it  is  thus  with  the  viscera  in  general.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  those  pains  initiated  within  the  limbs  which  are  not 
directly  due  to  excesses  of  action  of  the  limbs  themselves 
or  parts  of  them.  Such  pains^  consequent^  let  us  say,  on 
gout  or  on  a  local  disease,  imply  extreme  demands  made  on 
certain  local  structures  and  their  nerves^  whidi  when  not 
over-worked  originate  no  sensations.  The  central 

feelings  are  scarcely  in  any  case  made  painful  simply  by 
excess.  Normal  emotions  responding  to  the  various  normal 
activities,  do  not,  however  high  they  may  rise,  become  in- 
trinsically disagreeable.  We  have,  indeed,  occasional  allu- 
sion to  states  in  which  ''joy  is  almost  pain,^  showing  a 
perceived  approach  to  this  effect  of  excess;  but  if  pain  so 
caused  is  ever  actually  reached,  it  is  very  rarely. 

Thus  recognizing,  at  the  one  extreme,  the  negative  pains 
of  inactions,  called  cravings,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  the 
positive  pains  of  excessive  actions,  the  implication  is  that 
pleasures  accompany  actions  lying  between  these  extremes. 
It  is  true  that  the  positive  or  negative  pain  attending  one 
or  other  of  the  extremes  is  missing  among  actions  of  certain 
orders ;  and  that  other  actions  may  be  named  which  ore  dis- 
agreeable even  when  of  medium  intensity.  ^In  some  of  these 
cases  the  explanation  is  that  no  feeling  of  the  order  due  to 
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Ae  extreme  state  arisea  becanse  tlie  extreme  statd  is  not 
reached.  The  fact  that  from  the.  kidneys  there  comes  no 
craving,  may  pair  off  with  the  fact  that  they  have  always 
work  to  do.  No  one  longs  for  tactual  impressions  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  tactual  impressions  are  tmceasing.  The 
emotions  that  go  along  with  the  snccessfhl  pursuit  of  the 
various  objects  of  life,  cannot  well  rise  from  a  pleasurable 
degree  to  a  painful  degree ;  since  the  environing  conditions 
which  cause  them  do  not  admit  of  the  required  progressive 
intensification.  (Generally  speaking,  then,  pleasures  are  the 
concomitants  of  medium  activities,  where  the  activities  are 
of  kinds  liable  to  be  in  excess  or  in  defect;  and  where  they 
are  of  kinds  not  liable  to  be  excessive,  pleasure  increases 
as  the  activity  increases,  except  where  the  activity  is  either 
constant  or  involuntaiy. 

Though  we  thus  see  whereabouts  pleasure  is  to  be  found 
among  the  feelings,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  relations 
remain  but  ill-defined.  The  conception  of  it  as  the  con* 
comitant  of  an  activity  which  is  neither  too  small  nor  too 
great,  is  a  conception  open  to  a  criticism  akin  to  that  made 
by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  doctrine  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that ''  plea- 
sure is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious,''  and  upon 
the  kindred  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that  it  accompanies  the 
action  of  a  healthy  faculty  on  its  appropriate  object.    For 

there  arise  the  questions ^What  constitutes  a  medium 

activity?  What  determines  that  lower  limit  of  pleasur* 
able  action  below  which  there  is  craving,  and  that  higher 
limit  of  pleasurable  action  above  which  there  is  pain  f 

Is  it  possible  to  answer  these  questions,  and  is  it  possible 
to  answer  the -further  question — ^How  happen  there  to  be 
certain  feelings  (as  among  tastes  and  odours)  which  are 
disagreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  and  others  that  are 
agreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity?  Answers  are,  I  believe, 
to  be  found.  But  they  must  be  sought  in  a  region  which 
psychologists  have  not  explored.    If  we  study  feelings  only 

18 
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as  thej  at  present  exists  we  sliall  find  no  solution ;  bnt  we 
may  find  a  solution  if  we  turn  to  the  past  conditions  under 
wliich  feelings  Iiave  been  evolved. 

§  124.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  fact^  sufficiently  obvious 
and  sufficiently  significant,  that  the  extreme  states,  positive 
and  negative,  along  with  which  pains  occur,  are  states 
inconsistent  with  that  due  balance  of  the  functions  con- 
situting  health;  whereas  that  medium  state  along  with  which 
pleasure  occurs,  is  consistent  with,  or  rather  is  demanded 
by,  this  due  balance.  This  we  may  see  a  priori.  In  a 
mutually-dependent  set  of  organs  having  a  consensus  of 
functions,  the  very  existence  of  a  special  organ  having  its 
special  function,  implies  that  the  absence  of  its  function 
must  cause  disturbance  of  the  consensus — ^implies,  too,  that 
its  function  may  be  raised  to  an  excess  which  must  cause 
disturbance  of  the  consensus — ^implies,  therefore,  that  main- 
tenance of  the  consensus  goes  along  with  a  medium  degree 
of  its  function.  The  a  priori  inference  involved,  that  these 
medium  actions  productive  of  pleasure  must  be  beneficial, 
and  the  extreme  actions  productive  of  pain  detrimental,  is 
abundantly  confirmed  a  posteriori  where  the  actions  are  of 
all-essential  kinds.    Here  are  a  few  cases. 

Intense  cold  and  intense  heat  both  cause  acute  suffering, 
and  if  the  body  is  long  exposed  to  them  both  cause  death ; 
while  a  moderate  warmth  is  pleasurable  and  conduces  to 
physical  well-being.  Extreme  craving  for  food  accompanies 
a  hurtful  inaction  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  this  craving 
and  this  inaction  persist  the  result  is  fatal.  Conversely,  if 
solid  food,  or  liquid,  continues  to  be  swallowed  under  com- 
pulsion, regardless  of  the  painful  sensations  produced,  the 
effect  is  also  detrimental,  and  may  even  kill.  But  between 
these  pains  attending  deficient  and  excessive  action  there 
are  the  pleasures  of  eating,  which  are  keenest  when  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  greatest.  To  a  person  in  health 
duly  rested,  the  feeling  that  accompanies  absolute  inaction 
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of  tlie  muscles  is  unbearable ;  and  this  inaction  is  injnriousii 
On  the  other  hand^  extreme  exertion  of  the  muscles  in 
general  is  alike  distressing  and  productive  of  prostration, 
while  exertion  of  a  particular  muscle  pushed  to  a  painful 
excess,  leaves  a  temporary  paralysis,  and  occasionally,  by 
rupturing  some  of  the  muscular  fibres,  entails  prolonged 
uselessness.  An^st  of  breathing  by  forcible  closure  of  the 
air-passages,  causes  an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness; 
and  life  soon  ceases  if  there  is  no  relief.  The  breathing  of 
foul  air  is  injurious  as  well  as  repugnant;  while  the  breathing 
of  air  that  is  exceptionally  fresh  and  pure,  is  both  plea- 
surable and  physically  advantageous.  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  feelings  caused  by  contacts  with  objects.  Though,  as 
above  pointed  out,  we  cannot  be  debarred  from  these,  and 
therefore  have  no  craving  for  them  and  little  or  no  pleasure 
in  them,  yet  we  are  liable  to  excesses  of  them  and  the 
accompanying  pains ;  and  these  pains  are  the  correlatives  of 
detrimental  results— crushings,  and  bruises,  and  laceratipns. 
It  is  even  so  with  extremely  strong  tastes  and  smells.  The 
intense  vegetal  bitters  are  poisonous  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  intensest  are  poisonous  in  very  small 
quantities.  Powerful  acids,  too,  are  poisonous  —  being, 
indeed,  immediately  destructive  of  the  membranes  they 
touch*  And  gases  that  violently  irritate  when  inhaled,  as 
concentrated  ammonia,  or  as  pure  chlorine,  or  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  work  deleterious  effects. 

These  facts  should  of  themselves  suffice  to  produce  the 
conviction,  spite  of  apparent  exceptions,  that  pains  are 
the  correlatives  of  actions  injurious  to  the  organism,  while 
pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of  actions  conducive  to  its 
welfare.  We  need  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  an  in- 
duction  from  these  instances  yielded  by  the  essential  vital 
functions;  for  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
hypothesis  of  Evolution,  that  races  of  sentient  creatures 
could  have  come  into  existence  under  no  other  con* 
ditions. 
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§  125.  If  we  substitute  for  the  word  Pleasure  the  equiva- 
lent phrase— a  feeling  which  we  seek  to  bring  into  con- 
sciousness and  retain  there^  and  if  we  substitute  for  the 
word  Pain  the  equivalent  phrase— a  feeling  which  we  seek 
to  get  out  of  consciousness  and  to  keep  out;  we  see  at  once 
that^  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  a  creature  endea- 
vours to  maintain  are  the  correlatives  of  injurious  actions, 
and  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  it  endeavours 
to  expel  are  the  correlatives  of  beneficial  actions, 
it  must  quickly  disappear  through  persistence  in  the  in- 
jurious and  avoidance  of  the  beneficial.  In  other  words, 
those  races  of  beings  only  can  have  survived  in  which,  on 
the  average,  agreeable  or  desired  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  while  dis- 
agreeable and  habitually-avoided  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  directly  or  indirectly  destructive  of  life ;  and  there 
must  ever  have  been,  other  things  equal,  the  most  numer- 
ous and  long-continued  survivals  among  races  in  which 
these  adjustments  of  feelings  to  actions  were  the  best,  tend- 
ing ever  to  bring  about  perfect  adjustment. 

If  we  except  the  human  race  and  some  of  the  highest 
allied  races,  in  which  foresight  of  distant  consequences  in- 
troduces a  complicating  element,  it  is  undeniable  that  every 
animal  habitually  persists  in  each  act  which  gives  pleasure, 
so  long  as  it  does  so,  and  desists  from  each  act  which  gives 
pain.  It  is  manifest  that,  for  creatures  of  low  intelligence, 
unable  to  trace  involved  sequences  of  efiects,  there  can  be 
no  other  guidance.  It  is  manifest  that  in  proportion  as  this 
guidance  approaches  completeness,  the  life  yrill  be  long ;  and 
that  the  life  will  be  short  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of 
completeness.  Whence  it  follows  that  as,  other  things 
equ^,  the  longer-lived  individuals  of  any  species  will  more 
frequently  produce  and  rear  progeny  than  the  shorter-lived, 
the  descendants  of  the  one  must  tend  to  replace  those  of 
the  other — ^a  process  which,  equally  operative  among  the 
multiplying  families  of  these  surviving  descendants,  cannot 
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bnt  work  towards  maintenaBce  and  improvement  of  tlie 
gpiidance. 

How  then^  it  will  be  asked^  does  it  happen  that  animals 
sometimes  die  from  eating  poisonous  plants^  or  surfeit  them- 
selves fatally  with  kinds  of  food  which,  though  wholesome 
in  moderate  quantities,  are  injurious  in  large  quantities? 
The  replj  is  that,  by  natural  selection,  the  guidance  of  plea- 
sures and  pains  can  be  adjusted  only  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  habitat  within  which  the  special  type  has  been  evolved. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  cannot  bring  the  inclinations  and  aver- 
sions into  harmony  with  unfelt  conditions.  And  since  each 
species  under  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  is  ever  thrust- 
ing  itself  into  adjacent  environments,  its  members  must  from 
time  to  time  meet  with  plants,  with  prey,  with  enemies, 
with  physical  actions,  of  which  neither  they  nor  their 
ancestors  have  had  experience,  and  to  which  their  feelings 
are  unadapted.  Not  only  by  migration  into  other  habitats, 
but  also  by  changes,  inorganic  and  organic,  within  its  own 
habitat,  does  each  species  suffer  from  failures  of  adjustment. 
Bat  mis-adjustment  inevitably  sets  up  re-adjustment.  Those 
individuals  in  whom  the  likes  and  dislikes  happen  to  be 
most  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  circumstances,  are  the 
first  to  disappear.  And  if  the  race  continues  to  exist  there 
cannot  but  arise,  by  perpetual  killing-off  of  the  least 
adapted,  a  variety  having  feelings  that  serve  as  incentives 
and  deterrents  in  the  modified  way  required. 

We  will  consider  more  at  length,  in  connection  with  our 
own  race,  the  qualifications  with  which  the  general  law  must 
be  received. 

§  126.  Mankind  shows  us  in  many  conspicuous  ways,  the 
failures  of  adjustment  that  follow  changes  of  environing 
conditions — ^not  so  much  the  changes  which  migrations  in- 
volve, though  these  too  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
the  changes  caused  by  the  growth  of  large  societies. 

Pre-historic  men,  like  men  as  wo  find  them  still  in  many 
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parts  of  the  Earthy  liad  feelings  congnions  with  the  wander- 
ing predatory  life^  only  incipiently  social,  which  they  had  to 
lead.  Inadequate  sapply  of  wild  food  compelled  some  of 
their  descendants  to  become  pastoral  and  agricultural;  and 
these  multiplied  into  populous  tribes  and  eventually  into 
settled  communities.  They  were  thereby  cut  off  fix>m  activi- 
ties like  those  of  the  men  whose  characters  they  inherited, 
and  were  forced  into  activities  to  which  their  inherited 
characters  furnished  no  incentives.  Throughout  the  course 
of  civilization  this  has  been,  and  continues  in  large 
measure  to  be,  the  source  of  discordances  between  in- 
clinations and  requirements.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
still  survive  those  feelings,  quite  proper  to  our  remote 
ancestors,  which  find  their  gratification  in  the  de- 
structive activities  of  the  chase  and  in  warfiure— feelings 
which,  anti-social  as  is  the  conduct  they  prompt,  in- 
directly cause  numerous  miseries.  Oiv  the  other  hand, 
persistent  and  monotonous  labour  has  been  rendered  by 
the  pressure  of  population  a  necessity;  and  though  to 
civilized  men  work  is  by  no  means  bo  repognant  as  to 
savages,  and  to  a  few  is  even  a  source  of  pleasure,  yet  the 
re-adjustment  has  at  present  gone  by  no  means  so  far  that 
pleasure  is  habitually  found  in  the  amount  of  work  habitu- 
ally required.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
industrial  activities  which  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
thrust  on  the  members  of  modem  societies,  are  in-door 
activities — activities  not  only  unresponded  to  by  the  feel- 
ings inherited  fix)m  aboriginal  men,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  more  remotely  inherited  and  deeply  organized 
feelings  which  prompt  a  varied  life  in  the  open  air. 

Secondary  discordances,  and  resulting  derangements  of 
the  normal  guidance,  are  indirectly  caused  by  this  enforced 
persistence  in  habits  of  life  at  variance  with  the  needs  of  the 
constitution.  A  sedentary  occupation  pursued  for  years  in  a 
confined  air,  regardless  of  protesting  sensations,  brings  about 
a  degenerate  physical  state  in  which  the  inherited  feelings 
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are  greatly  out  of  harmony  with  the  Buperindaced  require* 
tnents  of  the  body.  Desired  foods^  originally  appropriate^ 
become  indigestible.  An  air  pleasure-giving  by  its  fresh- 
ness  to  those  in  vigour^  brings  colds  and  rheumatisms. 
Amounts  of  exertion  and  excitement  naturally  healthful  and 
gratifying^  are  found  injurious.  All  which  evils^  due  though 
they  are  to  continued  disregard  of  the  guidance  of  inherited 
feelings^  come  eventually  to  be  mistaken  for  proofs  that  the 
guidance  of  inherited  feelings  is  worthless. 

There  is  yet  another  derivative  cause  of  derangement. 
Men  whoso  circumstances  compel  them  day  after  day  to  call 
certain  powers  into  undue  and  painful  action^  while  they  are 
shut  out  from  most  of  the  pleasures  accompanying  the  duo 
action  of  other  powers^  are  liable  to  carry  too  far  such  plea- 
surable actions  as  remain  to  them.  After  disagreeable  states 
of  consciousness  long  submitted  to^  an  agreeable  state  of 
consciousness  is  received  with  eagerness;  and  in  the  absence 
of  alternative  agreeable  states  is  maintained  by  too  great  a 
persistence  in  the  action  which  brings  it.  Hence  arise 
various  kinds  of  excess.  Feelings  which  would  not  have 
misled  men  if  all  their  other  feelings  had  had  appropriate 
spheres  of  action^  become  misleading  when  these  other  feel- 
ings are  repressed.  And  then  there  is  charged  upon  the 
active  feelings  that  misguidance  which  has  arisen  from 
enforced  disobedience  to  the  rest. 

The  rectification  of  these  profound  and  multitudinous  dis- 
cordances by  the  re-equilibration  of  constitution  and  condi- 
tions^ proceeds  in  the  human  race  very  slowly,  for  several 
reasons.    They  are  these.  As  pointed  out  in  the 

Prindplea  of  Biology,  §  16C,  the  fitting  of  an  organism 
to  new  circumstances  becomes  less  and  less  easily  effected  by 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  proportion  as  the  organism  becomes 
complex.  This  is  illustrated  most  clearly  among  ourselves. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  superiorities  which  severally 
enable  men  to  survive,  notwithstanding  accompanying  in- 
ferioritiesj  that  natural  selectiou  cannot  by  itself  rectify  any 
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'  particiilar  unfitness :  especially  if^  as  nsnallj  liappens,  there 
are  co-existing  unfitnesses  which  all  vary  independently. 
Indirect  equilibration  can  play  but  a  secondary  part^  and  the 
change  having  to  be  wrought  by  direct  equilibration^  or  the 
inheritance  of  functionally-produced  alterations^  is  slower 
than  it  would  otherwise  ba  Again^  the  conditions 

to  which,  we  must  be  re-adapted  are  themselves  changing. 
Each,  further  modification  of  human  nature  makes  possible  a 
further  social  modification.  The  environment  alters  along 
with  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Hence  there  is  required 
re-adjustment  upon  re-adjustment.  Once  more^ 

such  help  to  re-adjustment  as  would  result  from  survival  of 
the  fittest  if  individuals  in  most  respects  ilUfitted  were 
allowed  to  disappear^  is  in  great  part  prevented.  Indeed, 
the  imbecile  and  idle  are  artificially  enabled  to  multiply  at 
the  expense  of  the  capable  and  industrious. 

In  tiie  case  of  mankind,  then,  there  has  arisen,  and  must 
long  continue,  a  deep  and  involved  derangement  of  the 
natural  connexions  between  pleasures  and  beneficial  actions 
and  between  pains  and  detrimental  actions — a  derangement 
which  BO  obscures  these  natural  connexions  that  even  the 
reverse  connexions  are  supposed  to  obtain.  And  the  half- 
avowed  belief,  very  commonly  to  be  met  with,  that  painful 
actions  are  beneficial  and  pleasurable  actions  detrimental, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  upheld  by  creeds  which  present  for 
the  worship  of  men  a  Being  who  is  supposed  to  be  displeased 
with  them  if  they  seek  gratifications,  and  to  be  propitiated  by 
gratuitous  self-denials  and  even  by  self-tortures. 

§  127.  Here,  however,  we  accept  the  inevitable  corollary 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution,  that  pleasures  are 
the  incentives  to  life*supporting  acts  and  pains  the  deterrents 
from  life-destroying  acts.  Not  only  do  we  see  that  among 
inferior  sentient  creatures  this  guidance  is  undeniably  effi* 
cient,  but  abo  that  it  is  undeniably  efficient  in  ourselves,  so 
fair  as  regards  the  functions  on  which  life  immediately 
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depends.  And  we  cannot  here  suppose  tliat  a  regulative 
system  efficient  for  all-essential  actions  has  to  be  reversed 
for  the  actions  growing  oat  of  them. 

One  more  qualification  has  to  be  made.  We  are  apt 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  beneficial  actions  secured  must 
be  actions  b^ieficial  to  the  individual;  whereas  the  only 
necessity  is  that  they  shall  be  beneficial  to  the  race.  The 
two  are  by  no  means  identicaL  Up  to  a  certain  point,  while 
the  individual  is  young  and  not  yet  fertile,  its  welfSure  and 
the  welfare  of  the  race  go  together;  but  when  the  repro- 
ductive age  is  reached,  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  race  cease  to  be  the  same,  and  may  be  diametrically 
opposed.  In  fact  they  are  diametrically  opposed  more  fre- 
quently than  not.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  those  cases  of 
asexual  genesis  prevalent  among  the  lower  types  of  animals, 
in  which,  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  body  into  two  or  more, 
the  individuality  of  the  parent  is  lost  in  the  individualities 
of  the  offspring ;  but  I  refer  to  those  cases  of  sexual  genesis, 
very  general  among  invertebrate  animals,  in  which  the  death 
of  the  parents  is  a  normal  result  of  propagation.  In  the 
great  class  Insects,  the  species  of  which  out-number  all 
other  animal  species,  the  rule  is  that  the  male  lives  only 
until  a  new  generation  has  been  begotten,  and  that  the 
female  dies  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  deposited,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  leaves  the  dead  shell  of  her  body  to  be  a  protecting 
cover  to  the  eggs.  Here,  however,  each  new  generation 
does  not  depend  for  its  welfare  on  continued  life  of  the  old. 
Where,  as  among  the  higher  animab,  the  offspring  have  to  bo 
fostered,  survival  of  the  fittest  must  establish  such  a  consti- 
tutional balance  that  obedience  to  the  feelings,  peripheral  and 
central,  which  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  species  cannot 
be  &tal  or  even  seriously  injurious.  And  where,  as  in  the 
highest  types,  successive  broods  or  successive  individuals 
are  produced  during  a  series  of  years,  and  especially  whore 
the  successive  individuals  so  produced  have  to  be  fostered  for 
long  periods,  the  implied  satisfaction  of  the  feelings  must  be 
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consistent  with  parental  welfare.  If  we  cannot  infer,  as  a 
nocessarj  result  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  that  the  guidance 
of  the  feelings  is  here  beneficial  to  the  individual,  we  can  at 
any  rate  infer  that  it  is  not  detrimental. 

Thus,  considering  as  transitional  those  many  anomalies 
that  accompany  the  adaptation  of  the  human  race  to  social 
conditions,  and  taking  account  of  the  qualification  just 
made,  we  conclude  that,  up  to  the  reproductive  age,  pains 
are  the  concomitants  of  actions  injurious  both  to  the  indivi- 
dual and  to  the  species,  while  pleasures  are  the  concomitants 
of  actions  beneficial  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
species ;  and  that  while,  after  reproduction  commences,  the 
same  relations  continue  to  hold,  the  additional  relations  be- 
tween feelings  and  actions  which  then  arise,  may  be  of  a 
reverse  kind,  but  that  the  reversal  cannot  obtain  among  the 
higher  types  of  sentient  beings. 

§  128.  A  few  words  must  be  added  on  ono  farther 
question — ^What  are  the  intrinsic  natures  of  Pleasures  and 
Pains^  psychologically  considered  ?  This  question  appears 
unanswerable,  and  may  eventually  prove  to  be  so.  With- 
out here  attempting  to  answer  it,  I  will  briefly  set  down 
three  allied  general  facts  which  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  an  answer  is  to  be  found,  if  there  is  one. 

Pleasures  to  a  large  extent,  and  Pains  to  some  extent,  are 
separate  from,  and  additional  to,  the  feelings  with  which  we 
habitually  identify  them.  If  I  hear  a  sound  of  beautiful 
quality,  an  agreeable  state  of  consciousness  is  produced ; 
but  if  this  sound  is^unceasing,  or  perpetually  repeated,  the 
state  of  consciousness  loses  its  agreeableness  without  other- 
wise changing.  A  glow  of  delight  accompanies  the  sight 
of  a  fine  colour;  but  after  having  the  colour  before  the  eyes 
for  a  long  time  there  remains  only  the  consciousness  of  its 
quality — the  deUght  is  gone.  Similarly,  if  I  go  on  tasting 
something  sweet,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  gratification 
ends,  though  the  sense  of  sweetness  continues.     Doubtless 
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the  sense  of  sweetness  itself  eventnally  becomes  deadened ; 
bat  the  gratification  gives  place  to  nansea  before  this 
happens.  Among  Pains  the  parallel  tact  is  less 

conspicuous ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  along 
with  the  localized  pain,  say  of  a  bruise  or  a  bum,  there 
goes  an  element  of  distress  that  is  not  localized. 

The  second  of  these  allied  truths,  illustrations  of  which 
serve  in  part  to  re-illustrate  the  first,  is  that  Pleasures  and 
Pains  may  be  acquired—may  be,  as  it  were,  superposed  on 
certain  feelings  which  did  not  originally  yield  them. 
Smokers,  8nu£f-takers,  and  those  who  chew  tobacco,  furnish 
familiar  instances  of  the  way  in  which  long  persistence  in  a 
sensation  not  originally  pleasurable,  makes  it  pleasurable— 
the  sensation  itself  remaining  unchanged.  The  like  happens 
with  various  foods  and  drinks,  which,  at  first  distasteful,  are 
afterwards  greatly  relished  if  frequently  taken.  Common 
sayings  about  the  effects  of  habit  imply  recognition  of  this 
truth  as  holding  with  feeUngs  of  other  orders.  That 

acute  pain  can  be  superinduced  on  feelings  orig^ally  agree- 
able  or  indifferent,  we  have  no  proof.  But  we  have  proof 
that  the  state  of  consciousness  called  disgust  may  be  made 
inseparable  from  a  feeling  that  was  once  pleasurable.  The 
extreme  repugnances  shown  by  children  to  the  sweet  things 
given  them  along  with  medicines,  are  illustrations;  and  pro- 
bably nearly  every  one  can  frimish  fit>m  his  own  experience 
some  instance  of  acquired  aversion  of  another  order. 

The  third  of  these  allied  facts  is  that  Pleasures  are  more 
like  one  another  than  are  the  feelings  which  yield  them, 
and  that  among  Pains  we  may  trace  a  parallel  resemblance. 
The  wave  of  delight  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  grand  land- 
scape, is  qualitatively  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
an  expressive  musical  cadence.  There  is  close  kinship  be- 
tween the  agreeable  feelings  aroused,  the  one  by  a  kind 
word  and  the  other  by  a  highly  poetical  thought.  Nay,  it 
needs  but  to  mark  the  accompanying  expression  of  face, 
to  perceive  that  even  the  pleasure  which  an  exquisite  per« 
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fame  yields  is  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  same  natore. 
Indeed^  the  frequent  application  of  the  words  sweety  delici- 
ous^ &c.,  to  things  and  acts  of  all  kinds  that  yield  great 
pleasnrOj  shows  that  this  similarity  ia  habitually  recog- 
nized. Pains  display  this  kinship  still  more 
conspicuously.  Though  the  ordinary  feelings  of  heat^  ot 
pressure,  and  of  muscular  tension,  resemble  one  another 
but  little,  yet  when  they  are  severally  raised  to  high  in- 
tensities the  resulting  pains  are  nearly  allied.  Indeed,  there 
is  an  obvious  fiunily  likeness  among  all  the  peripheral  pains 
when  intense,  and  among  all  the  central  pains  when  intense. 
These  three  general  teicts  taken  together,  warrant  the 
suspicion  that  while  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  partly  con- 
stituted of  those  local  and  conspicuous  elements  of  feeling 
directly  aroused  by  special  stimuli,  they  are  largely,  if 
not  mainly,  composed  of  secondary  elements  of  feeling 
aroused  indirectly  by  diffused  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  a  future  part  of  this  work  we  may  find  further 
reasons  for  believing  this. 


PART  IIL 


GENERAL    SYNTHESIS. 


CHAPTER   L 

LIFE   AND   MIND   AS  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

§  129.  Having  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  contem- 
plated those  facts  of  nervous  structure  and  function  which 
form  the  data  of  Psychology;  and  havings  in  the  part  just 
closed,  grouped  together  the  inductions  drawn  from  a 
general  survey  of  mental  states  and  processes ;  we  are  pro- 
pared  for  a  deductive  interpretation.  The  field  of  inquiry 
which  we  incidentally  entered  in  the  last  chapter^  when 
seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and 
pain^  we  have  now  to  explore  systematically  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

If  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  true,  the  inevitable  impli- 
cation is  that  Mind  can  be  understood  only  by  observing 
how  Mind  is  evolved.  If  creatures  of  the  most  elevated 
kinds  have  reached  those  highly  integrated,  very  defi- 
nite, and  extremely  heterogeneous  organizations  they  pos- 
sess, through  modifications  upon  modifications  accumulated 
during  an  immeasurable  past — ^if  the   developed  nervous 

*  This  Chapter  itandi  in  place  of  five  chapters  which,  in  the  original  edition 
of  this  work,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Qeneral  Synthesia.  The  first  of  them, 
on  Method,  I  hope  eventually  to  indade  in  an  introdnction  to  Firai 
Principles,  The  others  are  now  embodied  in  Part  I.  of  the  Principlea  oj 
Biology,  Except  by  the  omission  of  these  introductory  chapters,  the  General 
Synthesis  remains  in  substance  unchanged ;  but  it  has  been  much  improved 
in  expression. 
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systems  of  such  creatures  liave  gaiued  their  complex 
structures  and  fonctions  little  by  little;  then,  necessarily, 
the  involved  forms  of  consciousness  which  are  the  corre- 
latives of  these  complex  structures  and  functions  must 
have  arisen  by  degrees.  And  as  it  is  impossible  truly  to 
comprehend  the  organization  of  the  body  in  general,  or  of 
the  nervous  system  in  particular,  without  tracing  its  suc- 
cessive stages  of  complication;  so  it  must  be  impossible  to 
comprehend  mental  organization  without  .similarly  tracing 
its  stages. 

Here,  then,  we  commence  the  study  of  Mind  as  objec- 
tively manifested  in  its  ascending  gradations  through  the 
various  types  of  sentient  beings. 

§  130.  From  what  point  are  we  likely  to  obtain  the 
widest  view  of  this  evolution  f  How  shall  we  guide  our- 
selves towards  a  conception  general  enough  to  include  the 
entire  range  of  mental  manifestations,  up  from  creatures 
that  yield  but  the  faintest  traces  of  feeling  to  creatures 
having  intellects  and  emotions  like  our  own  f 

In  pursuance  of  the  method  of  choosing  hypotheses,  we 
must  compare  mental  phenomena  with  the  phenomena  most 
like  them,  and  observe  what  character,  presented  by  no 
other  phenomena,  they  both  present.*  A  generalization 
uniting  two  different  but  allied  classes  of  facts,  necessarily 
unites  aU  the  facts  contained  in  either  class.  Hence,  if  we 
find  a  formula  which  along  with  mental  evolution  includes 
the  evolution  nearest  akin  to  it,  we  shall,  by  implication, 
find  a  formula  comprehending  the  entire  process  of  mental 
evolution.  It  may  afterwards  be  needful  so  to  limit  this 
formula  that  mental  evolution  alone  is  expressed  by  it.  But 
we  shall  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by 
first  exhibiting  mental  evolution  as  it  may  be  most  gene- 


*  Reference  is  here  made  to  ike  omitted  chapter  on  Method,  named  in  tbo 
preceding  note.  v 
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rally  conceived^  and  subsequenUy  specializing  the  concep- 
tion. 

The  plienomena  wUch  those  of  Mind  resemble  in  the 
greatest  degree  are  those  of  bodily  life.  While  these 
classes  of  phenomena  are  intimately  related  to  one  another, 
they  are  related  to  other  classes  of  phenomena  in  compara- 
tively remote  ways.  Onr  question,  therefore,  becomes-^ 
What  is  it  that  mental  life  and  bodily  life  have  in  common  f 
And  this  amoonte  to  the  question— -What  distinguishes  Life 
in  general? 

§  131.  Thus,  in  looking  for  a  conception  of  mental  evolu- 
tion suffidently  large  te  take  in  all  the  facte,  we  are  led 
back  to  the  definition  of  Life  reached  at  the  outeet  of  the 
Principles  of  Biology. 

In  Part  L,  Chap.  IV.  of  that  work,  the  proximate  idea  we 
arrived  at  was  that  Life  is ''  the  definite  combination  of  hete- 
rogeneous change,  both  simultaneous  and  successive.'^  Li 
the  next  chapter  it  was  shown  that  to  develop  this  proxi- 
mate idea  into  a  complete  idea,  it  is  needful  to  recognize 
the  connexion  between  these  actions  going  on  within  an 
organism  and  the  actions  going  on  without  it.  We  saw 
that  Life  is  adequately  conceived  only  when  we  think  of  it 
as  ''the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes, 
both  simulteneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence  with 
external  co-existences  and  sequences.'^  Afterwards  this 
definition  was  found  to  be  reducible  to  the  briefer  defini- 
tion— "  The  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations ;  '^  and  though,  by  leaving  out  the  cha- 
racteristic of  heterogeneiiy,  this  definition  is  rendered  some- 
what too  wide,  so  that  it  includes  a  few  non-vital  phenomena 
which  simulate  vitality,  yet  practically  no  error  is  likely  to 
result  from  ite  use. 

That  Life  consiste  in  the  maintenance  of  inner  actions 
corresponding  with  outer  actions,  was  confirmed  on  farther 
observing  how  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree  of 
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oorrespondfflioe.  It  was  pointed  oat  tbat^  beginning  with 
the  low  life  of  plants  and  of  mdimentary  animals^  the 
progress  to  life  of  higher  and  higher  kinds  essentially  con- 
sists in  a  continual  improvement  of  the  adaptation  between 
organic  processes  and  processes  which  enyiron  the  organism. 
We  obserred  how  along  with  complexity  of  organization  there 
goes  an  increase  in  the  nnmber^  in  the  range^  in  the  speci- 
ality, in  the  complexity,  of  the  adjustments  of  inner  relations 
to  outer  relations.  And  in  tracing  up  the  increase  we  found 
ourseiyes  passing  without  break  from  the  phenomena  of 
bodily  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life. 

We  have  now  to  start  afresh,  and  to  develop  the  general 
truth  there  briefly  indicated  into  a  combination  of  more 
special  truths. 

§  182.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  needful  to  begin  with  th 
life  of  forms  ahnost  too  simple  to  be  called  organisms,  that 
we  may  note  the  first  traces  of  differentiation  between  the 
vital  actions  we  class  as  physical  and  the  vital  actions  we 
class  as  psychical.  Though  throughout  we  shall  continue 
to  regard  Ihese  two  classes  of  actions  as  falling  within  the 
one  class  marked  out  by  our  definition,  yet,  as  we  follow 
under  each  of  its  several  aspects  the  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  we  pass  from  the  physical 
to  the  psychical  the  moment  we  rise  above  the  correspond* 
ences  that  are  few,  simple,  and  immediate. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   CORRESPONDBNCJK  AS  DIRECT  AND   HOMOGENEOUS. 

§  183.  The  lowest  life  is  found  in  environments  of  nn- 
usual  simpliciiy.  Most  environments  present  both  co« 
existences  and  sequences ;  but  there  are  some  which^  for  a 
short  time^  present  co-existences  only  j  and  in  these^  during 
this  short  time^  occur  the  least-developed  organic  forms.  Of 
those  classed  with  the  vegetal  kingdom^  may  be  inst^ced 
the  Yeast-plant^  and  the  Protococcus  nivalia  or  red  snow 
alga.  Of  those  held  to  be  of  animal  nature^  the  Oregarina 
and  the  Hydatid  may  be  taken  as  samples. 

The  life  of  each  of  these  organisms  consists^  almost 
wholly^  of  a  few  contemporaneous  processes  adjusted  to  the 
co-existent  properties  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  it. 
The  yeast-plant  has  for  its  habitat  a  fluid  consisting  of 
water  holding  in  solution  certain  oxy-hydro-carbons^  some 
nitrogenous  matter^  oxygen^  and  pR>bably  other  elements 
in  minor  proportions.  That  it  may  flourish^  the  water  must 
be  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold;  and  light  must  be  ex- 
cluded. The  conditions  being  fulfilled^  the  yeast-plant  dis- 
plays what  we  call  vital  changes^  in  coxrespondence  with 
chemical  changes  among  the  substances  bathing  its  surface. 
The  cell  grows  and  multiplies;  the  fluid  ferments;  and 
while  the  fluid  continues  to  supply  the  needful  materials 
under  the  needful  conditions^  the  cell  continues  to  manifest 
the  same  phenomena.    But  let  the  temperature  be  consider* 
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ablj  raised^  or  some  of  tlie  ingredients  exliaosted^  and  the 
actions  cease.  The  life^  limited  in  length  to  the  brief  period 
daring  which  the  environment  remains  practically  uniform^ 
exhibits  no  successiye  changes  such  as  those  by  which  a 
shrub  responds  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  seasons.  Excluding  those  modifications  of  form  and 
size  which  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  continued 
assimilation,  the  only  successive  changes  exhibited  by  the 
yeast-plant  in  common  with  the  higher  plants,  are  those 
which  end  in  the  formation  of  spores.  Determined  as  they 
probably  are  by  the  diminishing  quantities  of  the  materials 
needful  for  growth,  these  generative  actions  may  be  re- 
garded as  successive  changes  in  the  organism  corresponding 
with  successive  changes  in  the  environment;  and  most 
likely  there  is  no  organism  but  what,  in  addition  to  the 
simultaneous  processes  taking  place  in  it,  undergoes  a  serial 
process  of  this  character.  Evidently,  however,  the  two 
orders  of  changes,  answering  in  this  case  to  the  two  all- 
essential  functions  of  assimilation  and  reproduction,  exist 
under  their  simplest  forms  in  correspondence  with  the  sim- 
plest relations  in  the  environment ;  and  ending  as  they  do 
with  that  new  state  of  the  environment  soon  arising,  the  life, 
is  as  short  as  it  is  incomplex. 

It  is  needless  to  present  in  detail  each  of  the  other  cases 
named.  The  Protocoecus  nivalis  exists  in  snow — ^a  medium 
simple  and  constant  in  chemical  character,  and  restricted  ia 
its  variations  of  temperature.  Reddening  by  its  rapid  multi- 
plication large  tracts  in  the  arctic  regions  in  a  single  night, 
during  whidi  the  circumstances  must  remain  almost  uni- 
form, this  nunute  organism  exhibits  vital  processes  corre- 
sponding only  to  surrounding  co-existences;  and  can  undergo 
scarcely  any  changes  corresponding  to  surrounding  se- 
quences. To  a  new  state  in  its  medium,  it  does  not  adapt 
itself  but  dies :  the  snow  melts  and  it  disappears.  Similarly 
with  the  Oregarina — a  single-celled  creature  which  inhabits 
the  intestines  of  certain  insects;  which  is  there  bathed  by 
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nutritiYe  liquid ;  wliicli  is  kept  at  a  tolerably  constant  tem« 
peratnre;  and  wliicli  exists  no  longer  than  its  special 
environment  exists.  In  these  and  other  sooh  cases  the 
pecoliarities  to  be  noted  are : — ^firstj  that  the  actions  in  the 
organism  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  affinities  of  the 
elements  touching  it  on  all  sides;  and^  second,  that  the 
internal  changes  proceed  nniformly,  or  nearly  so,  because, 
during  the  brief  time  that  the  lifid  lasts,  the  external  rela- 
tions remain  uniform,  or  nearly  so.  The  correspondence  is 
at  once  direct  and  homogeneous.  The  disintegrating  matter 
and  the  matter  to  be  integrated,  being  everywhere  difiused 
through  the  environment,  it  results  that  all  the  agents  to 
which  the  vital  changes  stand  related,  are  not  only  in  eontdct 
Tiith  the  organism,  but  continually  in  contact  with  it.  And 
hence  there  need  neither  those  motions  nor  locomotions, 
whicli,  where  they  occur,  involve  more  or  less  heterogeneity 
in  the  correspondence. 

§  134.  In  strictness,  no  other  forms  of  life  than  those 
conditioned  as  above  described,  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a 
correspondence  at  once  direct  and  homogeneous.  But  the 
transition  to  higher  forms  being  gpradnal,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  divisions  in  such  way  as  entirely  to  avoid  incongruities ; 
and  on  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  notice  here  a  class  of 
organisms  which,  while  they  exhibit  motion,  either  absolute 
or  relative,  do  so  with  comparative  uniformity.  The  simplest 
of  the  ciliated  animalcules ;  the  most  regular  of  the  com- 
pound ciliated  organisms,  like  the  Volvox  glolator;  together 
with  the  Sponges  and  their  allies ;  may  be  instanced  as  dis- 
playing life  of  this  order. 

Water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  being  in  all  these  cases  the 
medium  inhabited,  the  general  &ct  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  vital  actions  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  tbe  incipient  multiformity  of  the  environ- 
ment. Though,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  the  liquids  in 
whicli  the  yeast-plant  and  the  Oregarina  live  are  far  more 
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heterogeneous  than  the  water,  either  of  the  sea  or  of  a  pond; 
yet,  relatively  to  these  contained  organisms,  they  are  less 
heterogeneous.  For  every  portion  of  the  wort  bathing  the 
oell-wall  of  the  yeast-plant,  and  every  portion  of  the  nutri- 
tive emulsion  surrounding  the  Grega/rina,  presents  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated ;  but  every  portion  of  the  water  in 
which  a  Protosuxm  swims,  though  it  presents  oxygen,  does 
not  present  nutriment.  Evenly  diffused  as  the  food  of  the 
first  is,  and  irregularly  scattered  as  is  that  of  the  last,  tho 
external  relations  must  be  more  homogeneous  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other.  And  manifestly,  an  organism  whose 
medium,  though  unceasingly  disintegrating  it,  is  not  un- 
ceasingly supplying  it  with  integrable  matter,  but  presents 
only  dispersed  atoms  of  integrable  matter,  must  either  tra- 
verse its  medium  with  such  velocity  as  shall  bring  it  in 
contact  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  integrable  matter,  or 
must  cause  the  medium  to  move  past  it  with  such  velocity — 
must  have  either  an  absolute  motion,  as  the  infusory  animal- 
cule, or  a  relative  motion,  as  the  sponge  towards  the  water  it 
draws  in  and  expels.  Thus  then,  the  addition  of  mechanical 
changes  to  the  changes  displayed  by  motionless  organisms,  is 
the  addition  of  new  internal  relations  in  correspondence  with 
new  external  relations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  processes  by  which 
movements  of  this  order  are  effected,  are  themselves  in  direct 
and  nearly  homogeneous  correspondence  with  almost  ever- 
present  properties  of  the  environment.  The  £stct  that  the 
ciliary  action  of  firesh-water  creatures  ceases  when  they  are 
put  into  sea-water,  and  that  of  sea-water  creatures  when 
they  are  put  into  fresh-water  j  the  &ct  that  when  creatures 
displaying  it  have  been  killed,  the  ciliary  action  on  uninjured 
parts,  and  even  on  parts  that  have  been  cut  off,  continues  for 
a  long  time ;  and  the  further  fact,  discovered  by  Yirchow, 
that  ciliary  motion  which  has  ceased  may  be  re-excited  by 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  unite  to  show  that  the  motion 
of  these  microscopic  hairs  is  caused  by  the  immediate  con- 
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tact  of  something  in  the  enYifonment— consists  of  a  sac- 
cession  of  minnte  internal  changes^  in  correspondence  with 
those  minnte  recnrring  actions  of  the  medium  which  the 
waving  of  the  cilia  tiiemselyes  inyohre.  And  the  occasional 
suspensions  of  the  motion  may  possibly  result  from  local 
deficiencies  in  the  medium,  of  those  materiab  or  conditions 
that  determine  it ;  in  which  case  this  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  mechanical  changes  answers  to  a  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  environment. 


CHAPTER  nL 

THE  COBBSSPONDENOE  AS    DIBECT   BUT   HETEROGENEOUS. 

§  185.  The  advance^  of  wHcIi  we  have  just  marked  the 
first  stepSj  from  a  correspondence  that  is  imifomi  to  one 
that  is  varied^  begins  to  show  itself  distinctly  when  there 
occur  either  absolute  or  relative  changes  in  the  environment. 
Among  plants,  it  is  seen  when,  from  a  habitat  in  which  the 
needful  elements,  bathing  the  organism  on  all  sides,  are 
ever  presented  under  fit  conditions  for  absorption  by  it,  we 
pass  to  a  habitat  in  which  the  needful  elements,  though 
always  around,  are  not  always  presented  under  fit  conditions 
for  absorption.  And  among  animals,  it  is  seen  both  on 
passing  from  the  Protozoa  to  the  higher  aquatic  creatures, 
which  being  larger  and  therefore  needing  larger  prey  are 
in  the  condition  of  having  their  nutriment  less  imiformly 
diffused,  and  on  passing  from  aquatic  creatures  to  terrestrial 
ones,  to  which  the  less  uniform  diffusion  of  nutriment  is 
not  relative  only,  but  absolute.  The  result  is,  that  besides 
correspondence  with  a  few  ever-present  co-existences  in  the 
environment,  we  have  now  correspondence  with  a  few  se- 
quences in  it.    Let  us  glance  at  each  class  of  cases. 

§  186.  The  higher  plants,  requiring  not  only  carbonic  acid 
diluted  with  air,  but  light,  a  certain  temperature,  a  certain 
soil,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture,  show  us  variations 
in  the  vital  actions  corresponding  with  variations  which  the 
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environment  undergoes  in  respect  to  these  conditions- 
variations  answering  to  those  of  the  honr^  the  weather^  and 
the  seasons.  As  we  lately  saw,  the  lowest  life  continues 
only  so  long  as  its  environment  remains  practically  homo- 
geneous, both  in  Space  and  Time.  Life  a  degree  higher 
must  be  looked  for  in  organisms  displaying  changes  that 
correspond  with  the  most  general  changes  to  which  the 
environment  is  liable ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  life  exhibited 
by  the  vegetal  kingdom  at  large.  These  changes  in  light 
and  heat,  ara  most  general  both  as  occurring  with  greater 
regularity  in  time  and  amount  than  any  others,  and  as 
affecting  the  whole  mass  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
Being  periodic  and  universal,  as  well  as  comparatively  slow, 
they  produce  only  that  small  degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
environment,  answered  to  by  the  small  degree  of  hetero- 
geneity in  the  visible  changes  of  plant-life. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  greater  complexity  of  corre- 
spondences, and  therefore  greater  length  in  the  series  of 
correspondences,  which  these  higher  plants  display,  involves 
ai  further  group  of  vital  processes.  The  long-continued 
growth  made  possible  by  the  better  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations,  implying,  as  it  does,  an  in- 
creasing remoteness  in  the  parts  of  the  organism  from  one 
another,  supposes  some  means  of  putting  iihe  remote  parts 
in  communication  j  and  hence  a  circulatory  system.  Or, 
more  strictly,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  circulatory  system  is 
necessitated  by  increase  of  size,  joined  with  the  division  of 
the  environment  into  the  two  halves,  soil  and  air,  so  that 
the  only  respect  in  which  the  plant  shows  us  habitual  move- 
ments (those  of  sap)  answers  to  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
elements  in  its  environment  are  not  co-extensive  in  Space. 

§  137.  Turning  from  plants  to  plant-animals  or  zoophytes, 

we   see   that  while  in  them  there  are  general  successive 

changes  corresponding,  like  those  of  plants,  with  general 

successive   changes   in   their   environment,    they    exhibit 

14 
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certain  special  cliangesj  corresponding  with  special  clianges 
in  it.  Though  to  the  chemical^  thermal^  and  hjgrometrio 
actions  affecting  the  whole  mass  of  its  medium^  the  actions 
going  on  in  the  plant  slowly  respond^  they  do  not  respond 
to  snrronnding  mechanical  actions;  as  those  of  a  wire- 
worm  gnawing  its  roots,  or  a  herbivore  browsing  on  its 
leaves.  But  the  most  conspicaoas  of  a  zoophyte's  actions 
are  those  which  follow  the  touching  of  its  expanded  ten- 
tacles. To  a  relation  of  co-ezistence  between  tangible  and 
other  properties^  presented  in  a  particular  part  of  the  envi- 
ronment^ there  corresponds,  in  the  organism,  a  relation  of 
sequence  between  certain  tactual  impressions  and  certain 
contractions.  Here  are  several  fishcts  to  be  noticed.  First, 
that  being  a  stationaiy  creature  whose  medium  does  not 
supply  matter  to  be  integrated  so  uniformly  as  it  supplies 
disintegrating  matter,  the  zoophyte  must  obtain  matter  to 
be  integrated  by  arresting  those  portions  here  and  there 
moving  through  its  medium;  and  doing  this  presupposes 
sensitiveness  and  contractility  connected  in  the  manner 
seen.  Second,  that  the  ability  to  respond,  not  simply  to 
the  co-ezistences  and  sequences  presented  by  the  whole 
mass  of  the  environment,  but  to  the  co-existences  and 
sequences  presented  by  particular  bodies  in  it,  is  an  advance 
in  the  correspondence;  which  is  also  rendered  more  hetero- 
geneous by  the  addition. 

§  138.  Of  all  these  cases  however,  as  of  those  in  the 
last  chaptisr,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  correspondence 
between  internal  and  external  relations  extends  only  to 
external  relations  which  have  one  or  both  terms  in  contact 
with  the  organism.  The  processes  going  on  in  the  yeast- 
plant  cease  unless  its  cell-wall  is  bathed  by  the  saccharine 
and  other  matters  on  whose  afiSnities  they  depend.  The 
tree  must  have  its  carbonic  acid,  water^  earthy  salts,  ammo- 
ma,  and  the  rest,  applied  directly  to  its  surfiM^  in  the  pre- 
sence of  light  and  heat:  until  they  are  thus  applied  it 
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remains  inert.  And  so  too  among  the  lowest  animals^  the 
substances  to  be  assimilated  mnst  come  in  collision  with 
the  organism  before  any  correspondence  between  inner  and 
outer  changes  is  shown.  Alike  in  those  forms  of  life  whose 
environments  perpetually  present  the  disintegrating  and  in- 
tegrable  matters  under  the  requisite  conditions;  in  those 
whose  enyironments  perpetually  present  them^  but  under 
variable  conditions ;  in  those  whose  environments^  though 
not  full  of  integrable  matter,  yet  contain  it  in  such  abund- 
ance that  mere  random  locomotion  brings  them  in  contact 
with  a  sufficiency ;  and  in  those  whose  environments  con- 
tain it  in  moving  masses  so  numerous  that^  though  them- 
selves stationary^  chance  brings  them  as  many  as  they  want 
—alike  in  all  these  forms  of  life^  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  correspondence  between  internal  relations  and  distant 
external  relations^  which  characterizes  more  highly-endowed 
forms. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COSRESPONDENOE  AS  EXTENDING  IN  SPACE. 

§  189.  On  ascending  from  ihe  lowest  types  of  life^  in 
which  the  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations 
is  thus  limited,  one  marked  manifestation  of  the  heighten- 
ing correspondence,  is  the  increasing  distance  at  which 
co-existences  and  sequences  in  the  enyironment  produce 
adapted  changes  in  the  organism.  This  progress  accompa- 
nies the  development  of  the  senses  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
&c.,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  intellect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  susceptibilities  to 
odours,  colours,  and  sounds,  arise  by  degrees  out  of  that 
irritability  which  animal  tissue,  in  its  lowest  forms,  pos- 
sesses. The  saying  of  Democritus  that  all  the  senses  are 
modifications  of  touch,  modem  science  goes  far  to  confirm. 
Smelling  obviously  implies  the  contact  of  dispersed  particles 
with  a  specially-modified  part  of  the  organism — ^implies  that 
these  particles  are  so  carried  by  a  current  of  air  or  water  as 
to  impinge  on  this  modified  part.  Hearing  results  when  we 
feel  the  vibrations  of  the  air  lying  in  eoniact  with  our  bodies. 
As  the  skin  at  large  is  sensitive  to  a  succession  of  mecha- 
nical impulses  given  by  dense  matter;  so  certain  external 
auditory  structures,  easily  moved,  are  sensitive  to  a  far  more 
rapid  succession  of  mechanical  impulses  given  by  matter  of 
great  tenuity.  The  organ  of  sight,  again,  is  one  through 
which  the  pulses  or  imdulations  of  a  yet  more  delicate 
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medium  are  impressed  on  ns — midnlations  incomparably 
fitster  in  a  medium  incomparably  rarer.  Here  however^  as 
before,  contact  of  the  mtdolating  medium  with  an  adapted 
part  of  the  surface,  is  the  pre-requisite.  So  that  in  every 
case  the  sensation  produced  in  us  by  something  in  the 
environment,  involves  mechanical  action  on  some  part  of 
our  peripheiy.  In  eveiy  case,  therefore,  touch,  of  a  coarse 
or  refined  order,  is  implied.  Not  only  do  the  conclusions  of 
physicists  support  this  doctrine  which  Democritus  taught ; 
but  the  conclusions  of  biologists  do  the  like.  The  organs  of 
the  special  senses  are  eveiy  one  of  them  developed  from  the 
dermal  system — are  modifications  of  that  same  tissue  in 
which  the  tactual  sense  in  general  is  seated.  Nor  is  this 
all.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  are, 
in  tiieir  types  of  structure,  morphologically  identical  with 
the  vibrisecB,  or  most  perfect  organs  of  touch.  {Principles 
of  Biology,  §  295.) 

The  hypothesis  of  Evolution  implies  that  the  senses  in 
general  have  a  yet  deeper  basis  in  those  primordial  proper- 
ties of  organic  matter  which  distinguish  it  firom  inorganic 
matter.  And  many  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  sensi- 
bility of  all  kinds  takes  its  rise  out  of  those  fundamental 
processes  of  nutrition  and  waste — ^integpration  and  disinte* 
gration — ^in  which  Life,  in  its  primitive  form,  consists. 
Though  these  facts  do  not  suffice  to  establish  such  a  con- 
elusion,  and  though  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  the  general  argu- 
ment that  they  should  be  here  given,  yet  they  form  so 
appropriate  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
that  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  section  to  them. 

§  140.  In  the  lowest  animals,  which  are  so  little  organized 
as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  homogeneous,  all  the  vital 
functions  are  difiused  throughout  the  whole  body.  Every 
part  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  contractility  which  in 
higher  creatures  is  confined  to  the  muscles;  that  sensitive- 
ness which  they  show  only  in  the  nerves;  that  ability  to 
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absorb  natriment  wlioh  is  erentaally  confined  to  tlio 
alimentaiy  canal;  that  excretory  action  afterwards  divided 
among  the  Inngs,  skin^  and  kidneys;  that  reprodnctive 
power  which  with  them  is  localized.  Where,  as  in  the 
lowest  creatures  of  all,  the  body  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  stmctoreless  substance,  and  where,  as  in  somewhat 
higher  and  larger  creatures,  the  body  is  little  else  than  an 
aggregation  of  like  units  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  community  of  functions  throughout; 
and  only  as*  fast  as  this  originaUy-imiform  tissue  becomes 
differentiated,  does  each  part  lose  the  power  of  sub- 
serving other  processes  than  its  habitual  one.  {Principles 
o/Biofojry,  §§  67— 60.) 

But  this  specialization  of  functions  does  not  altogether 
obliterate  the  original  community  of  functions.  Even  where 
^the  physiological  division  of  labour'^  has  been  carried 
furthest,  many  of  the  tissues  retain  certain  powers  of  ful* 
filling  one  another's  duties.  In  man,  skin  can  discharge  the 
office  of  mucous  membrane,  and  mucous  membrane  of  skin. 
Lungs  and  kidneys  can  to  some  extent  supply  each  other's 
shortcomings.  When  the  liver  fiuls,  biliary  matter  is  got 
rid  of  through  both  skin  and  kidneys.  In  salivation,  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  become  supplementary  excreting 
organs.  And  the  skin,  while  having  mainly  the  function  of 
ejecting  perspirable  matter,  yet  remains,  to  some  extent, 
both  a  respiratory  surfikce  and  a  8ur£EM)e  through  which 
nutriment  can  be  absorbed. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  fSskct,  that  throughout  the 
life  made  up  of  unintelligent  organic  processes,  hetero- 
geneity  of  function  arises  out  of  a  primordial  homogeneity, 
the  traces  of  which  are  never  entirely  lost,  we  diall  be 
prepared  for  a  parallelism  of  method  and  results  in  the 
evolution  of  that  other  division  of  life  consisting  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  actions.  Here,  too,  we  may  look  for  a 
certain  community  of  function  throughout  the  whole  organ- 
ism— a  possession  by  the  whole  organism  of  those  suacepti- 
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bilities  wUcli  are  ultimately  located  and  developed  in  ejes^ 
earsj  nose,  and  the  rest.  The  nucleated  protoplasm  which, 
by  one  process  of  differentiation  and  integration,  gives 
origin  to  the  internal  and  external  systems — ^the  visceral 
and  nervo^mnscnlar  organs — must  have,  to  some  extent, 
the  powers  of  the  last  as  well  as  those  of  the  first.  Not 
only  the  fimdamental  division  into  vegetative  and  animal 
functions,  but  the  subdivisions  of  each  of  these,  must  be 
regarded  as  specializations  of  the  various  properties  which 
every  part  of  the  elemental  tissue  possesses  in  some  slight 
degree.  Let  us  glance  at  the  genesis  of  the  several  senses 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Between  touch  and  assimilation  there  exists,  in  the  lowest 
creatures,  an  intimate  connexion.  In  many  Bhizopods  the 
tactual  surface  and  the  absorbing  surface  are  co«extensive. 
The  Amceha,  a  speck  of  jelly  having  no  constant  form,  sends 
out,  in  this  or  that  direction,  prolongations  of  its  substance. 
One  of  these  meeting  with,  and  attaching  itself  to,  some 
relatively  fixed  object,  becomes  a  temporary  limb  by  which 
the  body  of  the  creature  is  drawn  forward;  but  if  this  pro- 
longation meets  with  some  relatively  small  portion  of 
organic  matter,  it  slowly  expands  its  extremity  round  this, 
slowly  contracts,  and  slowly  draws  the  nutritive  morsel  into 
the  mass  of  the  body,  which  collapses  round  it  and  pre- 
sently dissolves  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  portion  of 
tissue  is  at  once  arm,  hand,  mouth,  and  intestine-— shows  us 
the  tactual  and  absorbent  functions  united  in  one.  And  if 
we  assume,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  behaviour  of  this 
protruded  part  when  its  end  touches  assimilable  matter, 
arises  from  some  molecular  action  set  up  between  the  two- 
is  caused  by  a  commencing  absorption  of  the  assimilable 
matter,  we  shall  see  a  still  closer  relation  between  the  pri- 
mordial sense  and  the  primordial  vegetative  function. 

In  the  same  phenomena  we  may  trace  a  nascent  sense  of 
taste.  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,  appears  to  be  possessed  in  some  degree 
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even  by  the  simplest  animals.  Bhizopods  do  not  absorb 
indiscriminately  all  firagments  of  available  size ;  nor  do  the 
tentacles  of  polypes  commonly  behave  in  the  same  way 
when  touched  by  inorganic  bodies  as  when  touched  by 
organic  bodies.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  to  creatures 
living  in  water^  the  inorganic  or  innutritive  matters  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  insoluble,  while  the  organic  or 
nutritive  are  the  soluble;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
selective  power  which  they  possess  is  due,  as  above  implied, 
to  the  setting  up  of  an  assimilative  process  when  assimilable 
matter  is  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  to  the  absence 
of  that  process  when  the  matter  presented  is  not  assimilable. 
So  that  this  selective  power,  which  is  an  incipient  sense  of 
taste,  is,  primarily,  one  aspect  of  that  integrating  action 
which  mainly  constitutes  the  life.  For  thus  interpreting 
the  facts  we  have  the  warrant  that,  even  in  its  highest 
developments,  tasting  forms  one  Unk  in  the  chain  of  assuni- 
lative  actions.  The  mouth  is  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  secretes  digestive  fluids  and  takes  up  dissolved  sub- 
stances. The  mouth  does  both  these :  its  saliva  is  a  diges- 
tive fluid,  and  in  the  act  of  tasting,  some  of  the  dissolved 
substances  are  absorbed  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  palate. 

Smell  has  the  same  root  with  taste,  and  remains  through- 
out closely  associated  with  it.  In  aquatic  creatures  the  two 
senses  can  be  but  degrees  of  the  same :  the  one  responding 
to  a  more  dilute  solution  of  nutritive  substance,  and  the 
other  to  a  more  concentrated  solution.  As  the  soluble 
matters  which  surround  a  fragment  of  animal  tissue  are  not 
confined  to  its  actual  surface,  but  are  diffused  in  the  sur* 
rounding  water  with  an  abundance  that  decreases  as  the 
distance  increases,  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  susceptibility 
will  render  the  fragment  perceptible  before  there  is  absolute 
contact;  and  that  so,  taste  must  pass  gradually  into  smell. 
The  intimate  connection  of  taste  with  smell,  and  of  both 
with  touch,  is  displayed  even  in  man«    The  nerves  of  both 
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are  spread  out  nnder  a  membrane  that  is  continaoas  with, 
and  but  a  slight  modification  of,  the  skin;  they  lie  under 
adjacent  parte  of  this  membrane^  near  its  junction  with  the 
skjn;  the  sensations  tiiej  give  are  so  closely  allied  that, 
knowing  the  smell  of  a  substance,  we  can  frequently  form 
an  approximately  true  judgment  of  its  taste ;  and  to  both, 
the  substances  to  be  perceived  must  be  presented  in  solu- 
tion— ^the  sapid  must  be  either  already  dissolved,  or  dis- 
solvable by  the  saliva,  and  the  odorous  must  be  condensed 
by  the  film  of  moisture  covering  the  membra^ie  which 
lines  the  olfitctory  chambers.  Thus,  the  difference  is 
less  between  the  modes  in  which  the  sensations  are  ulti- 
mately produced,  than  between  the  forms  under  which  the 
substances  producing  them  originally  exist — ^liquid  or  solid 
in  the  one  case;  gaseous  or  vaporous  in  the  otiier.  Further, 
the  relationship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  fundamental 
organic  actions,  is  directly  traceable  even  in  ourselves.  The 
nostrils  and  th^  olfiM^tory  chambers  which  open  out  of  them, 
are  simply  divergent  branches  of  the  alimentary  canal,  firom 
which,  in  the  embryo,  tiiey  are  not  separate ;  and  absorbing 
into  tiie  system,  as  tiiey  do,  some  of  the  fioating  particles 
given  off  by  the  food  that  is  being  eaten,  or  is  about  to  be 
eaten,  their  action,  too,  is  but  an  evanescent  form  of  nutri- 
tion. Add  to  which,  that  in  so  &r  as  the  olfactory  action  is 
not  nutritive  it  is  respiratory;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  lies 
between  the  two  primaiy  vital  processes. 

Again,  in  its  initial  stages  even  the  faculty  of  sight  is 
implicated  with  the  functions  of  organic  life.  The  organ- 
isms which  occupy  the  border  land  between  the  animal  and 
vegetal  kingdoms,  share  with  plants  the  ability  to  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  under  the  infinence  of  light.  Water 
containing  Protozoa  gives  off  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays.  The  link  between  tiie  two  great  divisions  of 
living  forms,  which  these  lowest  creatures  present  in  struc- 
ture, development,  and  chemical  character,  they  appear  to 
present  in  their  nutritive  action  also.    Naturally,  then,  we 
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may  ezpeofc  that  on  passing  from  them  to  vegetal  and  animal 
organisms  lespeetiyely,  we  shall  on  the  one  hand  find  the 
ability  to  decompose  carbonio  acid  by  the  agency  of  light 
more  and  more  developed^  and  on  the  other  hand  more  and 
more  wanting.  Becently  disclosed  £ftct8  answer  to  the  ex- 
pectation. In  the  first  place^  the  researches  of  Schultze  go 
to  establish  an  identity  between  the  chlorophyll  of  plants^ 
the  colonring  matter  of  sundry  inferior  types  of  animals^  as 
for  instance  the  Hydra.  In  the  second  place^  the  Hydra 
habitually  shuns  the  light — habitually  chooses  the  dark  side 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  May  we  not  infer  that 
the  sensitiveness  to  light  which  the  Hydra  exhibits^  results 
from  the  action  of  light  on  its  contained  chlorophyll ;  that  as 
in  plants,  this  action  is  one  through  which  the  components  of 
chlorophyll  are  assimilated;  and  that  thus,  the  power  which 
the  primordial  tissue  possesses  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness— a  power  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  visual  &culty 
—is  due  to  a  modification  produced  by  light  pn  the  general 
vital  processes?  Any  doubt  that  may  be  felt  respecting 
this  hypothesis,  wiU,  I  think,  disappear  on  remembering 
that  even  in  ourselves  tiie  general  surface  of  the  body 
retains  a  physiological  sensitiveness  to  light.  The  darken- 
iug  of  the  skin  caused  by  long  exposure  to  sunshine,  implies 
a  modified  assimilation  in  the  tissue  peneiarated  by  light— a 
change  in  the  absorption  of  materials  supplied  by  the  blood. 
In  tnmsparent  and  semi-transparent  creatures,  any  such 
photogenic  effect  must  pervade  the  whole  body;  and  if  so 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  light  may  produce  marked 
changes  in  such  creatures. 

That  hearing  has,  like  the  other  senses,  a  root  in  the 
primitive  vital  fnncti<»is,  th^re  is  little  if  any  direct  evidence. 
But  for  suspecting  that  it,  too,  is  differentiated  from  them, 
we  have  the  reason  that  to  sound,  as  to  Hght,  the  whole 
animal  organism  in  its  simplest  forms  possesses  a  feeble 
susceptibility.  A  slight  tap,  causing  a  vibration  to  pass 
through  the  vessel  containing  them,  is  responded  to  by 
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creatures  in  whom  no  sign  of  an  andltorj  organ  exists. 
And  if  we  call  to  mind  the  facts  that  oongenitallj  deaf 
persons  are  acutely  affected  by  sonorous  vibrations  in  the 
bodies  they  touch,  and  can  perceive  such  vibrations  even  in 
the  air  when  produced  by  loud  concussions,  as  the  firing  of 
cannon — ^if  we  infer,  as  we  must,  that  even  in  man  the 
whole  body  is  in  some  degree  sensitive  to  sound,  and  that 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  one  part  is  simply  a  specializa- 
tion of  this  general  sensitiveness ;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  the  humblest  zoophytes  and  melius- 
coid  animals  feel  the  jar  of  those  rapid  undulations  which 
constitute  objective  sound.  Of  lax  tissue,  and  of  liko 
specific  gravity  with  its  medium,  one  of  these  creatures 
must  be  permeated  by  such  indulations  throughout  its 
entire  mass,  almost  as  though  it  were  so  much  water ;  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  substance  of  its  tissues  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  their  general 
state,  and  some  consequent  change  in  the  external  mani- 
festations. Still  it  may  be  asked — How  do  these  fibcts  and 
inferences  affiliate  the  faculty  of  hearing  on  the  primary 
vital  processes  ?  I  reply — ^They  tend  to  do  this  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  contraction  produced  by  any  sonorous  vibration 
permeating  a  zoophyte's  body,  results  firom  some  modifica- 
tion of  these  vital  processes.  The  life  of  one  of  these 
creatures  is  little  else  than  tiie  cumulative  result  of  the  lives 
of  its  component  cells  or  nucleated  portions  of  protoplasm, 
which  severally  absorb  the  nutrient  juices  percolating  among 
them,  are  severally  bathed  by  the  oxygenating  medium,  and 
severally  carry  on  the  integrating  and  disintegrating  actions 
by  and  for  themselves.  Now  anything  which  causes  a 
sudden  agitation  of  the  aerating  liquid  diffused  through 
this  almost  homogeneous  tissue,  will  produce  a  sudden 
increase  of  vital  activity  in  all  the  components  of  the  tissue. 
A  rapid  succession  of  undulations  propagated  through  it 
must  do  this.  And  we  have  but  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
creased vital  activity  of  each  component  is  accompanied  by 
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ftome  ohange,  probably  isomeric^  whicli  alters  its  form^  to 
understand  bow  a  contraction  of  the  entire  creature  may 
resolt. 

Thos,  there  is  not  a  little  reason  to  think  that  all  forms  of 
sensibility  to  external  stimuli,  are,  in  their  nascent  shapes, 
nothing  but  the  modifications  which  those  stimuli  produce 
in  that  duplex  process  of  integration  and  disintegration 
which  constitutes  the  primordial  life,  physiologically  con- 
sidered. A  zoophyte  cannot  be  touched  without  the  fluids 
diffused  throughout  the  disturbed  tissues  being  put  in 
motion,  and  so  made  to  supply  oxygen  and  nutriment  with 
greater  rapidity.  Nutritive  matter  brought  in  contact  with 
the  surface,  which  is  everywhere  absorbent,  must  excite  the 
vital  actions  still  more ;  and  so  must  cause  the  touch  of 
nutritive  matter  to  be  specially  responded  to.  A  diffusion 
of  such  matter  in  the  form  of  an  odour,  will  tend  in  a 
slight  degree  to  produce  analogous  effects.  The  tissue 
having  the  requisite  chemical  nature,  light,  also,  must 
modify  the  assimilative  actions.  And,  as  just  shown, 
sonorous  vibrations  probably  do  the  like.  Kwe  make  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  protoplasm  of  these  almost 
unorganized  creatures  is  isomerically  changed  by  changes 
in  their  vital  activity,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  effects  which  outer  agencies  produce.  So  far  as  they 
go,  &cts  harmonize  with  the  deduction  from  the  law  of 
organic  development^the  deduction  that  as  the  primitive 
tissue  out  of  which  are  evolved  the  organs  of  vegetative  life, 
possesses,  to  some  extent,  the  functional  powers  of  those 
organs ;  so  must  it,  to  some  extent,  possess  the  functional 
powers  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  among  them  of  the 
senses,  which  similarly  arise  out  of  it  by  a  continuous  differ- 
entiation and  integration. 

Closing  here  these  speculations  respecting  the  genesis  of 
the  several  faculties  through  which  the  animal  organism 
holds  communication  with  the  external  world,  let  us  now  go 
on  to  our  immediate  subject — that  extension  of  the  corre* 
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ipondence  in  Spaoe,  wliich  aocompanles  the  evolution  of 
these  faculties. 

§  141.  Differentiated  gradoalljj  bs,  in  aquatic  creatures^ 
smell  is  from  touch  and  taste^  its  nascent  form  is  not  likely 
to  be  detected  without  careful  experiments ;  and  I  have  not 
met  with  accoimts  of  such.  ''How  &up  any  sense  of  smell 
exists  in  the  lower  inyertebrata^  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined/' says  Dr.  Carpenter :  ''  but  it  would  seem  not  im- 
probable that  even  wbere  no  special  organ  is  apparent^  some 
part  of  the  general  surface  may  be  endowed  with  ol&ctiye 
sensibility .''  But  however  the  sense  of  smell  originates^  we 
may  conclude  that  only  when  in  some  degree  localized^  does 
it  become  a  means  whereby  internal  relations  can  be  brought 
into  something  like  definite  correspondence  with  external 
relations  which  do  not  occur  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  along  with  its  other 
diffused  fi^culties  the  whole  mass  of  the  primitive  animal 
possesses  a  feeble  susceptibility  to  odours ;  the  only  corre- 
spondence whicb  may  be  established  througb  this,  must  be 
seen  in  some  state  of  readiness  to  seize  the  prey,  or  avoid 
the  enemy,  whose  proximity  an  odour  implies.  Though,  by 
means  of  such  endowment,  an  inner  relation  can  be  adjusted 
to  an  outer  relation  a  little  removed  from  the  surfiBM)e ;  yet, 
there  can  be  no  adjustment  to  relations  either  of  direction 
in  space  or  of  distance  in  space.  But  as  soon  as  there  exists 
a  susceptibility  that  is  somewhat  localized,  the  organism 
must  be  differently  affected  by  an  odoriferous  body,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  situated  in  this  or  that  position.  And  when,  as 
an  accompaniment  of  specialization,  there  is  increased  effi- 
ciency, a  feebly-scented  object  near  to  the  more  highly 
sensitive  tract,  may  produce  a  response  as  great  as  a 
strongly-scented  object  somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood 
produces  in  an  organism  possessed  of  a  diffused  but  inferior 
susceptibility. 

Passing  firom  these  vague  beginnings,  it  will  be  obvious 
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thsA  as  fiist  as  there  is  deyeloped  at  tHe  entrance  of  the 
respiratory  passages  a  definite  apparatus  capable  of  being 
excited  by  floating  particles^  there  most  be  an  extension  of 
the  space  through  which  co-existences  and  sequences  in  the 
environment  can  establish  corresponding  co-existences  and 
sequences  in  the  organism.  When  we  trace  up  the  eyolu* 
tion  of  the  fSovculty  to  that  perfection  in  which  it  is  possessed 
by  dogs  and  by  deer^  we  see  that  one  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  advance  presents  itself^  is  the  increasing  distance 
at  which  certain  inner  and  outer  relations  can  be  brought 
into  adjustment ;  and  that^  other  things  equals  there  is  a 
simultaneous  advance  in  the  degree  of  life. 

§  142.  Though  that  ability  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness which  characterizes  the  entire  body  in  sundry  of  the 
humblest  types,  foreshadows  the  visual  faculty,  nothing  like 
what  we  call  sight  results  imtil  this  ability  is  concentrated 
in  a  particular  spot.  The  rudimentary  eye  consisting,  as 
in  a  Planaria,  of  some  pigment  grains,  may  be  considered 
as  simply  a  part  of  the  surface  more  irritable  by  light  than 
the  rest.  Some  idea  of  the  impression  it  is  fitted  to  receive 
may  be  formed  by  turning  our  closed  eyes  towards  the  lights 
and  passing  the  hand  badcwards  and  forwards  before  them. 
But  as  soon  as  even  this  slight  specialization  of  function  is 
reached,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  organism  to  respond  to 
the  motions  of  opaque  bodies  that  pass  near.  While  only  a 
general  sensitiveness  to  h'ght  exists,  the  intercepting  of  the 
sun's  rays  by  something  which  throws  the  whole  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  creature  into  shade,  is  required  to  produce  an 
internal  change ;  but  when  there  comes  to  be  a  specially 
sensitive  spot,  anything  which  casta  a  shadow  pn  that  spot 
alone,  produces  an  internal  change.  And  as  that  which 
obscures  only  a  small  part  of  the  organism  is  usually  a 
comparatively  small  object,  this  advance  from  diffiised  sen* 
sitiveness  to  concentrated  sensitiveness  enables  the  organism 
to  respond,  not  only  to  marked  general  changes  in  luminous- 
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ness  whicli  its  enyironment  imdergoesj  bat  also  to  marked 
special  olianges  in  Ituninoasness  caused  by  the  motions  of 
adjacent  bodies. 

The  contrast  between  light  and  darkness^  or  rather  be- 
tween widely  different  degrees  of  lights  being  all  that  the 
most  radimentary  vision  recogpiizes;  and  distinct  obscora- 
tion  being  producible  by  an  adjacent  small  object  only  when 
it  is  yery  close ;  we  may  infer  that  nascent  vision  extends 
to  those  objects  alone  which  are  just  about  to  touch  the 
organism^  either  in  consequence  of  their  motion  or  of  its 
motion.  We  may  iufer  that  it  amounts  at  first  to  little 
more  than  anticipatory  touch ;  and,  that  so  there  is  estab- 
lished in  the  organism  a  general  relation  between  visual  and 
tactual  impressions^  corresponding  to  the  general  relation 
between  opacity  and  solidity  in  the  environment.  Be  this 
as  it  may^  however^  it  is  clear  that  an  incipient  faculty  of 
sightj  though  the  vaguest  imaginable  in  the  sensations  it 
gives,  and  the  most  limited  that  can  be  conceived  in  range, 
implies  not  only  some  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
space,  but  a  new  order  of  correspondence.  ^ 
'  As  we  ascend  to  creatures  having  more  developed  eyes, 
we  find  an  increase  in  the  sphere  of  surrounding  space 
throughout  which  external  relations  can  establish  correspond- 
ing internal  relations.  A  slight  convexity  of  the  epidermic 
layer  lying  over  the  sensitive  tract,  first  serves,  by  concen- 
trating the  rays,  to  render  appreciable  less  marked  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  thus  brings  into  view 
the  same  bodies  at  a  greater  distance,  and  smaller  or  less 
opaque  bodies  at  the  same  distance.  From  this  point  up- 
wards, through  the  various  types  of  aquatic  crec^tures  to  the 
higher  ob-breathing  oreaturesi  we  trace^  under  various 
forms  and  modifications,  a  complicating  visual  apparatus 
and  a  widening  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
extends.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details.  Hypotheses  and 
illustrations  aside,  it  is  obvious  that  firom  the  polype  which 
does  not  stir  till  touched,  up  to  the  telescopic-eyed  vulture 
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or  the  fiur-sighted  Bashman,  one  aspect  of  progressing  life 
is  the  greater  and  greater  remoteness  at  which  visible  rela- 
tions in  the  enyironment  produce  adapted  reUtions  in  the 
organism. 

§  143.  Similarly  with  the  auditory  faculty.  So  long  as 
the  susceptibility  to  sonorous  vibrations  is  slight^  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  body  at  large^  there  is  nothing  like  what  we 
call  hearing.  Only  when  the  susceptibility  comes  to  be  in- 
tensified in  one  place^  can  a  sound  proceeding  from  a  par- 
ticular point  in  the  environment,  be  distinguished  from  a 
tremor  of  the  environment  as  a  whole.  After  there  has 
arisen  a  rudimentary  ear,  consisting  of  a  dermal  sac  con- 
taining otolithesj  which  multiply  the  vibrations  striking  the 
skin  that  covers  them  as  the  primitive  cornea  concentrates 
the  rays  passing  through  it;  then,  a  moderate  sound  at 
some  distance  or  a  slight  sound  close  to  it,  may  produce 
on  the  creature  as  great  an  effect  as  the  violent  shock  of' 
its  entire  medium  produces  on  a  creature  not  thus  endowed. 
And  along  with  this  new  sense  there  comes  into  existence 
a  new  set  of  correspondences — ^those  between  certain  audi* 
tory  impressions  and  consequent  motions  in  the  organism, 
and  certain  sound-causing  powers  and  co-existent  properties 
in  adjacent  bodies. 

Successive  improvements  of  this  faculty,  as  of  those 
already  dealt  with,  expand  the  surrounding  sphere  through- 
out which  certain  relations  in  the  environment  cause  adapted 
relations  in  the  organism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  though 
the  minor  irregularities  involved  by  their  special  habits  are 
considerable,  yet,  viewed  in  the  mass,  animals  of  higher 
and  higher  types  show  us  greater  and  greater  ranges  in 
their  auditory  correspondences. 

§  144.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  space 
does  not  end  with  the  perfecting  of  the  senses.  In  crea- 
tures of  comparatively-advanced  organization,  there  arise 
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powers  of  adjusting  ixmer  relations  to  onter  relations  that 
are  far  too  remote  for  direct  perception.  The  motions  by 
which,  a  carrier-pigeon  finds  its  way  home  though  taken  a 
hundred  miles  away^  cannot  be  goided  by  sights  smelly  or 
hearings  in  their  direct  and  simple  forms.  Chased  animals 
that  make  their  way  across  the  country  to  places  of  refuge 
out  of  yieWj  are  obviously  led  by  combinations  of  past 
and  present  impressions  which  enable  them  to  transcend 
the  sphere  of  the  senses.  And  thus  also  it  must  be  with 
creatures  that  annually  migrate  to  other  lands. 

In  man^  this  secondary  process  of  extension  is  carried 
still  further.  Though  the  correspondences  he  effects  by 
immediate  perception  have  a  narrower  range  in  space  than 
those  of  some  inferior  creatures ;  and  though  in  that  species 
of  indirect  adjustment  just  exemplified,  he  is  behind  sundry 
wild  and  domestic  animals;  yet,  by  still  more  indirect 
means,  he  adjusts  internal  relations  to  external  relations  that 
are  immensely  beyond  the  appreciation  of  lower  beings. 
By  combining  lus  own  perceptions  with  the  perceptions  of 
others  as  registered  in  maps,  he  can  reacb  special  places 
lying  thousands  of  miles  away  over  the  Earth's  surface.  A 
dbip,  guided  by  compass,  and  stars,  and  chronometer,  brings 
him  firom  the  antipodes  information  by  which  Ins  purchases 
here  are  adapted  to  prices  there.  From  the  characters 
of  exposed  strata  he  infers  the  presence  of  coal  below; 
and  thereupon  adjusts  the  sequences  of  his  actions  to  co- 
existences a  thousand  feet  underneath.  Nor  is  the  environ- 
ment through  which  his  correspondences  reach,  limited  to 
the  surface  and  the  substance  of  the  Earth.  It  stretches 
into  the  surrounding  sphere  of  infinity.  It  was  extended 
to  the  moon  when  the  Chaldeans  discovered  bow  to  predict 
eclipses ;  to  the  sun  and  nearer  planets  when  the  Copemi* 
can  system  was  established;  to  the  remoter  planets  when 
an  improved  telescope  disclosed  one,  and  calculation  fixed 
the  position  of  the  other ;  to  the  stars  when  their  parallax 
and  proper  motion  were  measured ;  and^  in  a  vague  way. 
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even  to  the  nebulaD^  when  their  composition  and  forms  of 
structure  were  ascertained. 

§  145.  Before  leaving  this  general  proposition^  that  the 
progress  of  life  and  intelligence  is^  nnder  one  of  its  aspects^ 
an  extension  of  the  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment  reaches,  it  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  its  truth  is  independent  of  all  con« 
elusions  as  to  the  modes  in  which  the  correspondence  is 
developed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  I  have  filled 
np  some  of  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  by  reasonings  that 
are  partially  hypothetical ;  and  have  thus  opened  the  door 
to  possible  criticisms,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed 
to  tell  against  the  doctrine  at  large.  But  a  moment's  con. 
sideratiou  will  show  that  by  whatever  steps  the  senses  of 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  arise,  the  result  remains  the  same. 
Unquestionable  facts  form  the  substance  of  the  argument. 
It  is  a  &jct  that  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  only 
one  definitely  manifested,  the  corvespondence  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment  extends  only  to  that  part  of 
the  environment  by  which  the  organism  is  bathed.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  higher  senses,  even  in  their 
most  rudimentary- forms,  is  accompanied  by  some  extension 
of  the  space  throughout  which  correspondences  can  be 
effected.  It  is  a  &ct  that  the  successive  stages  in  tho 
development  of  each  sense  imply  successive  enlargements 
of  this  sphere  of  space.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  advent  of 
rationality  is,  among  other  ways,  shown  in  tho  carrying  of 
these  enlargements  still  further. 

Here,  indeed,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  truth  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  above  examples,  that  the  extension 
of  the  correspondence  in  space  is  exhibited  not  in  the 
ascending  grades  of  animal  life  alone,  but  in  the  successive 
phases  of  human  civilization,  and  is  even  now  going  on* 
From  early  races  acquainted  only  with  neighbouring  locali- 
ties, up  to  modem  geographers  who  specify  the  latitude  and 
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longitude  of  erery^place  on  the  globe-— firom  the  ancient 
builders  and  metallurgiBts,  knowing  but  surface-deposits^ 
up  to  the  geologists  of  our  day  whose  data  in  some  cases 
enable  them  to  describe  the  material  existing  at  a  depth 
neyer  yet  reached  by  the  miner-^firom  the  savage  barely 
able  to  say  in  how  many  days  a  full  moon  will  return^  up  to 
the  astronomer  who  ascertains  the  period  of  revolution  of  a 
double  star — ^there  has  been  a  gradual  widening  of  the  sur- 
rounding region  throughout  which  the  adjustment  of  inner 
to  outer  relations  extends. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  additional  evidence 
thus  afforded  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the 
degree  of  correspondence.  On  the  one  hand^  each  further 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  space  adds  to  the 
number  of  external  relations  to  which  internal  relations  are 
adjusted — adds^  that  is,  to  the  number  of  internal  changes 
— adds  therefore  to  the  amount  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  the  space  throughout  which  the  correspondence 
reaches,  and  the  more  numerous  the  adjustments  which  can 
consequently  be  made,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  food  is  obtained  and  danger  shunned. 
Whence  we  may  clearly  see  how  life  and  ability  to  maintain 
life,  are  two  sides  of  the  same  &ct — ^how  life  is  a  combina- 
tion of  processes  the  result  of  whose  workings  is  their  own 
continuance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  AS  EXTENDING  IN  TIME. 

§  146.  It  was  pointed  oat  some  pages  back  (§  186)^  that 
wldle  the  lowest  Proiaphyia  and  Protozoa  display  no  manifest 
adjustments  of  internal  changes  to  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment^ the  higher  plants  pass  through  cycles  of  states  answer- 
ing to  the  cycles  of  the  seasons.  Whether  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  progress  towards  correspondence  in  Time,  is 
doubtfuL  It  may  be  said  that  since  in  a  tree  the  budding, 
blossoming,  ripening  the  finit,  and  dropping  the  leaves, 
occur  at  tiio  same  times  with  fit  external  conditions,  the 
inner  sequences  are  conformed  to  the  outer  ones.  But  it 
may  be  replied  that  this  is  an  incidental  result  of  the  per- 
petual adaptation  of  the  internal  actions  to  external  co- 
existences (temperature,  light,  moisture),  which,  by  passing 
through  a  series  of  variations,  involve  a  parallel  series  of 
variations  in  the  plant.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  putting 
forth  of  leaves  has  reference  simply  to  the  then  concurring  in- 
fluences, and  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  subsequent  nutri- 
tion of  the  firuit ;  that  the  true  nature  of  these  vegetative 
changes  is  seen  in  the  fiict  that  a  tree  will  flower  in  the 
autumn  if  the  heat  be  great  enough ;  and  that  thus  plant- 
life  exhibits  no  true  correspondence  to  sequetiees  in  the 
environment,  but  only  to  eo^existences  in  it.  To  decide  be- 
tween these  views  is  not  easy ;  though  on  the  whole  the 
lost  seems  tho  more  rationaL    But  at  any  rate,  this  species 
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of  correspondence  in  Time^  if  sncli  it  be^  is  of  a  vague 
kind  compared  with  tliat  properly  so  called. 

Taming  to  those  more  definite  caises  wUcli  animal  life 
displays,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  creatores  possessing  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  tonch,  the  sole  external  relations 
with  which  internal  relations  can  be  put  in  correspondence, 
are  relations  of  co'existence.  Only  when  there  comes  to  be 
some  amount  of  smell,  or  sight,  or  hearing,  can  sequences 
in  the  environment  be  met  by  adjusted  sequences  in  the 
organism.  The  connexion  between  the  tangibility  of  an 
adjacent  body  and  some  co-existent  property  possessed  by 
it,  is  the  only  one  to  which,  in  a  zoophyte,  the  connexion 
between  irritation  and  contraction  answers.  Time  is  no 
more  involved  than  Space.  But  when  relations  among 
things  or  attributes  that  are  in  any  degree  remoyed  from 
the  organism,  become  cognizable— when,  for  example,  there 
exists  incipient  vision,  and  obstruction  of  light  is  often 
followed  by  a  touch  from  the  obstructing  body — then,  an 
organic  response  jbo  an  external  sequence  becomes  possible : 
then  the  organism  can  move  in  anticipation  of  motion 
in  an  external  body.  Two  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
ment, the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other,  pro- 
duce two  phenomena  in  the  organism  in  like  suc- 
cession. 

Or,  to  present  the  proposition  under  another  aspect : — As 
the  simplest  sequences,  and  thoso  first  perceived,  are  me- 
chanical sequences ;  as  mechanical  sequences  imply  change 
of  position ;  as  change  of  position  implies  progress  through 
Space ;  it  follows  that  only  when  there  is  some  degree  of 
space-penetrating  £Eumlty,  can  there  bo  any  adaptation  in 
the  organism  to  changes  of  position  in  adjacent  objects— 
any  adjustment  to  external  sequences — any  correspondence 
in  Time.  After  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  touches  of 
surrounding  bodies,  the  next  advance  is  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  those  motions  of  them  which  precede  touch ;  and 
since  motion  involves  both  Time  and  Space,  the  first  exten- 
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Bion  of  tHe  correspondenoe  in  Time  is  necessarily  coeval 
with  its  first  extension  in  Space. 

§  117.  Thronglioat  the  soccessiyo  stages  in  the  devclop- 
ment  of  the  senses^  these  two  orders  of  correspondence 
progress  together.  In  proportion  as  the  distance  at  which  a 
moving  object  is  perceivable  increases^  the  greater  becomes 
the  duration  of  the  external  actions,  or  chuns  of  actions,  to 
which  the  internal  changes  may  be  adjusted.  Other  things 
equal,  the  more  remote  any  body,  the  longer  most  be  the 
interval  before  it  can  act  on  the  organism  or  the  organism 
on  it  j  that  is — ^the  longer  must  be  the  time  between  the 
outer  antecedents  and  consequents  with  which  the  inner 
antecedents  and  consequents  are  put  in  correspondence. 
The  inner  and  outer  sequences  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
heron  by  a  hawk,  are  longer  than  those  shown  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  a  fish  by  a  heron ;  and  are  so  chiefly  because  the 
vision  of  a  heron  is  wider  than  jihat  of  a  fish.  Without 
giving  cases,  it  will  be  manifest  that  by  the  development  of 
smell  and  hearing  also,  the  correspondences  are  simultane- 
ously extended  in  duration  and  distance.  Not  that  they 
maintain  a  constant  ratio.  The  connexion  between  them  is 
variously  modified  by  circumstances.  The  character  of  the 
environment,  the  particular  powers  of  the  organism  in 
respect  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  greatly 
affect  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  two  kmds  of 
extension  are  connate;  and  that,  in  so  fisur  as  mechanical 
phenomena  are  concerned,  they  display  throughout  a  general 
iuter-dependence. 

§  148.  This  limitation — ''  in  so  far  as  mechanical  pheno- 
mena are  concerned'' — serves  to  introduce  the  fact  that,  in 
respect  to  other  orders  of  phenomena,  the  progress  of  the 
correspondence  in  Time  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
progress  in  Space.  Did  all  actions  involve  perceptible 
motion-— were  alteration  of  position  a  necessary  accompani- 
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ment  of  every  alteration^  the  two  would  be  nnlformly  related. 
Bat  as  there  are  hosts  of  changes^  chemical,  thermal,  electric, 
vital,  which  involve  no  appreciable  mechanical  change — as 
there  are  numberless  changes  of  state  which  occur  without 
changes  of  place ;  it  results  that,  in  the  growth  of  internal 
adjustments  to  these,  there  is  an  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time  separate  from,  and  additional  to,  that  which 
arises  &om  its  extension  in  Space. 

This  second  species  of  correspondence  in  Time  is  of  a 
much  higher  order-— is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  extended  corre- 
spondence. For  the  ordinaiy  mechanical  sequences  in 
surrounding  bodies  by  which  each  organism  is  affected,  are 
incalculably  more  rapid  than  the  non-mechanical  sequences. 
The  motions  of  enemies  or  of  prey,  even  when  sluggish,  are 
readily  appreciable :  a  few  seconds  only,  at  most,  are  needed 
to  bring  about  manifest  changes.  But  the  decay  of  a  dead 
animal,  or  the  ripening  of  firuit,  or  the  drying  up  of  a  pool, 
or  the  hatching  of  an  egg,  occupies  an  immensely  longer 
intervaL  One  of  these  latter  sequences  has  a  duration  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  as  great  as  one  of  the 
former;  and  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to 
them,  implies  a  proportionate  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time. 

Hence  the  fact  that  only  when  we  come  to  creatures  of 
comparatively  high  intelligence,  do  we  meet  with  inner 
changes  in  adaptation  to  outer  changes  of  a  non-mechanical 
kind.  For  we  must  not  class  as  coming  under  this  head 
such  actions  of  inferior  animals  as  are  adjusted  to  daily 
and  annual  modifications  of  the  environment.  These,  like 
parallel  actions  in  plants,  are  most  likely  nothing  but  the 
cumulative  results  of  successive  adaptations  of  the  organism 
to  successive  co-existences  in  the  environment.  It  is  ana- 
tomically demonstrable. that  the  pairing  and  nidification  of 
birds  in  the  spring,  is  preceded  by  constitutional  changes 
which  are  probably  produced  by  more  food  and  higher  tem- 
perature.   And  it  is  a  rational  inference  that  the  whole 
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series  of  processes  implied  in  the  rearing  of  a  broody  are 
seyerallj  gone  throngh^  not  with  any  recognition  of  remote 
endsj  bnt  solely  under  the  stimolns  of  conditions  con- 
tinuously present. 

An  early  stage  of  the  higher  kind  of  correspondence  in 
Time^  must  be  looked  for  where  the  period  between  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  is  but  a  few  hours.  Birds  that  fly 
from  inland  to  the  sea-side  to  feed  when  the  tide  is  outj  and 
cattle  that  return  to  the  farm-yard  at  milking-time^  supply 
instances.  Even  here^  however^  there  is  not  a  purely  intel- 
ligent adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  sequences;  for  creatures 
accustomed  to  eat  or  to  be  milked  at  regular  intervals, 
come  to  have  adapted  recurrences  of  constitutional  states, 
and  the  sensations  accompanying  these  states  form  the 
proximate  stimuli  to  their  acts.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
not  wholly  exclude  these  instances  from  the  category 
of  advancing  correspondence  in  Time ;  but  must  recognize 
them  as  imperfect  and  transitional  forms  of  it,  through 
which  only  the  higher  forms  can  be  reached.  For  if  we 
consider  under  what  conditions  only  an  inner  sequence  can 
be  adjusted  to  some  outer  sequence  occupying  hours  or 
days,  it  becomes  plain  that  there  must  exist  in  the  organ- 
ism a  means  of  recognizing  duration.  Unless  the  organism 
is  differently  affected  by  periods  of  different  lengths,  its 
actions  cannot  be  made  to  fit  slow  external  actions.  When 
we  pass  from  those  mechanical  sequences  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  external  body  itself  serves  the  organism  as  a 
measure  of  duration,  to  those  non-mechanical  sequences 
which  not  only  afford  no  measure  but  last  incomparably 
longer,  the  only  measure  of  duration  available  is  one 
resulting  from  the  periodic  sensations  of  the  organism 
itselfl  Naturally,  then,  these  first  examples  of  the  higher 
correspondence  in  Time,  arise  where  an  internal  periodicity 
agrees  with  an  external  periodicity.  And  naturally,  in  the 
cases  next  above  these— cases  implying  some  foresight  of 
future  events,  such  as  is  shown  by  a  dog  hiding  a  bone  in 
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anticipation  of  the  time  when  lie  will  be  again  liongiy-— 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  this  same  recurrence  of 
organic  states. 

§  149.  The  existence  of  so  wide  a  gap  between  ordinary 
mechanical  sequences  and  most  non-mechanical  sequences^ 
in  respect  of  the  periods  they  occupy,  joined  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  adjustment  of  internal  sequences  to 
lengthened  external  sequences  implies  estimation  of  inter- 
vals, explains  how  it  happens  that  only  when  we  reach  an 
adyanced  phase  of  intelligence,  does  this  higher  kind  of 
correspondence  in  Time  begin  to  exhibit  a  marked  exten- 
sion* Not  that  the  transition  is  sudden.  During  the  first 
stages  of  human  progpress,  the  method  of  estimating  epochs 
does  not  differ  in  nature  from  that  employed  by  the  more 
intelligent  animals.  There  are  historical  traces  of  the  &ct 
that,  originally,  the  civilized  races  adjusted  their  actions  to 
the  longer  sequences  in  the  environment  just  as  Australians 
and  Bushmen  do  now,  by  observing  their  coincidence  with 
the  migrations  of  birds,  the  floodings  of  rivers,  the  flower- 
ings of  plants.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  savages  who, 
after  the  ripening  of  a  certain  berry  travel  to  the  sea-shore, 
knowing  that  they  will  then  find  a  particular  shell-fish  in 
season,  are  guided  by  much  the  same  process  as  the  dog 
who,  on  seeing  the  cloth  laid  for  dinner,  goes  to  the 
window  to  watch  for  his  master.  But  when  these  pheno- 
mena of  the  seasons  are  observed  to  coincide  with  recurring 
phenomena  in  the  heavens — ^when,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
aboriginal  Hottentots,  periods  come  to  be  measured  partly 
by  astronomical  and  partiy  by  terrestrial  changes;  then  we 
see  malnTig  its  appearance  a  means  whereby  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
sun's  daily  movements  and  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon 
having  once  been  generalized,  and  some  small  power  of 
counting  having  been  reached,  it  becomes  possible  to  recog- 
nize the  intervals  between  antecedents  and  consequents 

15 
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that  are  long  apart^  and  to  adjust  the  actions  to  thenu 
Holtitades  of  seqnences  in  the  environment  which^  in  the 
absence  of  answering  functional  periods^  cannot  be  directly 
responded  to  by  the  organism^  may  be  discerned  and  in- 
directly responded  to  when  there  arises  this  ability  of 
numbering  days  and  lunations*  Given  a  unit  of  Time  and  a 
faculty  of  registering  units^  and  the  internal  actions  may 
be  adjusted  to  coxmtless  non-mechanical  actions  going  on 
externally^  which^  though  the  least  conspicuous^  are  often 
the  most  potent  in  their  effects. 

This  higher  order  of  correspondence  in  Time,  scarcely 
more  than  foreshadowed  among  the  higher  animals,  and 
definitely  exhibited  only  when  we  arriye  at  the  human 
race,  has  made  marked  progress  during  civilisation.  The 
lowest  tribes  of  men  who  wander  from  place  to  place  as  the 
varying  supplies  of  wild  animals,  roots,  and  insects,  dictate, 
do  not  adapt  their  conduct  to  periods  exceeding  a  year  in 
duration*  Hardly  worthy  to  be  defined  as  creatures ''looking 
before  and  after,''  their  actions  respond  to  few  if  any  sequences 
longer  than  those  of  the  conspicuous  and  oft«i*recurring 
phenomena  of  the  seasons*  But  among  semi-civilized  races 
we  see,  in  the  building  of  permanent  huts,  in  the  breeding 
and  accumulation  of  cattle,  in  the  storing  of  conmiodities, 
that  longer  sequences  are  recognized  and  measures  taken  to 
meet  them.  And  when  united  in  higher  social  states,  men 
show,  by  planting  trees  that  will  not  bear  firuit  for  a  gene- 
ration, by  the  elaborate  educations  they  give  their  children, 
by  building  houses  that  will  last  for  centuries,  by  insuring 
their  lives,  by  struggling  for  future  wealth  or  &me,  that  in 
them,  internal  antecedents  and  consequents  are  habitually 
adjusted  to  external  ones  which  are  extremely  long  in  their 
intervals.  Especially  is  this  extension  of  the  cor- 

respondence in  Time  displayed  by  progressing  science. 
Beginning  with  the  sequences  of  day  and  night,  men 
advanced  to  the  monthly  dianges  of  the  moon,  next  to  the 
sun's  annual  cycle,  next  to  the  cycle  of  the  moon's  eclipses 
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and  tlie  periods  of  the  planets;  wUle  modem  astronomy 
determines  tlie  Tast  interval  after  wldcH  the  Earth's  axis 
will  again  point  to  the  same  place  in  the  heayens^  and 
the  scarcely  conceivable  epoch  after  which  planetary  pertur- 
bations repeat  themselves. 

When,  as  in  these  cases,  the  sequences  exceed  in  length  the 
lives  of  individual  men,  the  correspondence  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  many  men  whose  actions  are  co-ordinated.  An 
astronomer  who  compute  the  elements  of  a  comet  of  brief 
period,  and  who,  after  the  lapse  of  certain  years,  months, 
and  days,  turns  his  telescope  to  that  region  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  expected  body  shortly  makes  its  appearance, 
shows  in  himself  the  entire  correspondence  between  an 
internal  series  of  changes  and  an  external  series.  But  when 
centuries  pass  between  the  prediction  and  its  fulfilment^  we 
see  that  by  the  help  of  written  symbols,  the  proceedings  of 
successive  men  are  united  into  one  long  sequence,  dis- 
playing the  same  adjustment  to  an  external  sequence  as 
though  it  had  occurred  in  a  single  man  surviving  through- 
out the  interval.  Perhaps  nothing  more  strongly  suggests 
the  conception  of  an  embodied  Humanity,  than  this  ability 
of  Humanity  as  a  whole  to  respond  to  environing  changes 
which  are  far  too  slow  to  be  responded  to  by  its  component 
individuals. 

§  150.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time^  like 
its  extension  in  Space,  involves  an  increased  amount  of  life 
and  renders  possible  a  greater  continuance  of  life.  Each 
longer  sequence  recognized  implies  an  adjustment  of  a  new 
set  of  internal  relations  to  a  new  set  of  external  relations-— 
implies  an  additional  series  of  vital  actions — ^implies^  there- 
fore, an  increased  number  and  heterogeneity  of  the  com- 
bined changes  which  constitute  life.  At  the  same  time, 
the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  these  successively  longer 
sequences,  is  itself  an  avoidance  of  dangers  or  a  seizing  of 
advantages ;  and  is  consequently  a  process  of  self*preserva- 
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tion.  As  we  liave  seen^  the  ascending  grades  of  bmte  life 
iUostrate  this^  and  it  is  illnstrated  by  hnman  progression. 
The  civilized  races^  by  recognizing  slower  changes  and  pro- 
viding for  more  remote  results  than  the  hand-to-mouth* 
living  savage  does^  obvioosl^  meet  more  nnmerons  contin- 
gencies and  secore  greater  longevity;  while^  in  the  meeting 
of  these  more  nnmerons  contingencies  a  higher  degree 
of  vital  activity  is  involved.  It  may  be  argued 

with  some  plausibility^  that  the  like  is  true  even  of  the 
adjustment  of  our  conceptions  to  those  immense  periods 
involved  in  the  larger  generalizations  of  astronomy  and 
geology.  For  little  as  the  recognition  of  these  modifies 
human  actions  directly,  yet  indirectly,  by  abolishing  old 
theories  of  creation  and  humanity,  it  ultimately  produces  a 
powerful  e£Eect  on  the  conduct  of  the  raoe» 


CHAPTER  71. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCB  AS  INCREASING  IN  SPBCIALITT. 

§  151.  Otheswiss  considered^  the  eyolution  of  life  is  an 
advance  in  the  Speciality  of  the  correspondence  between 
inner  and  enter  relations.  In  part^  this  is  an  aspect  of  the 
processes  described  in  the  last  two  chapters ;  and  in  part 
it  is  a  further  and  a  higher  process.  Just  as  we  saw  that 
in  so  far  as  mechanical  phenomena  are  concerned^  the  exten- 
sion of  the  correspondence  goes  onparipctssu  in  Space  and 
in  Time^  but  that  the  extension  of  the  corr^spondenco  in 
Time  afterwards  takes  in  many  other  orders  of  phenomena ; 
sOj  though  at  first  the  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
Speciality  is  inseparable  from  its  extension  in  Space  and 
TimOj  yet  it  presently  comes  to  include  innumerable  cor- 
respondences not  comprehended  under  either  of  these. 
Objectively^  the  development  of  the  correspondence  is 
essentially  one ;  but  the  limitations  of  our  intellects  pre- 
vent us  from  grasping  it  as  one;  and  it  is  an  inconvenience 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  it  in  parts^  that  the 
divisions  overlap  one  another. 

The  first  specialization  of  the  correspondence  occurs  on 
passing  from  those  simplest  organisms  whose  environments 
are  homogeneous  both  in  Space  and  Time^  to  those  whose 
environments  are  homogeneous  in  Space  but  heterogeneous 
in  Time.  The  yeast-cell^  touched  on  all  sides  by  the  ele- 
ments it  requires^  and  during  its  short  life  kept  under  the 
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Doedfol  conditions^  exUbits  a  correspondence  in  the  Iiiglicst 
degree  general.  But  the  tree  wliicli^  thongh  constantly 
bathed  by  nutritive  materials^  assimilates  them  only  under 
particular  states  of  the  environment^  exhibits^  in  the  ad- 
justment of  its  internal  changes  to  the  recurring  external 
changes^  some  advance  towards  speciality  of  correq)on- 
dence. 

The  next  step  of  the  same  nature — ^the  step  which  dis- 
tinguishes^ so  &r  as  it  can  be  distinguished^  the  animal 
kingdom  firom  the  vegetal  one— takes  place  when^  relatively 
to  the  needs  of  the  organism^  the  environment  is  hetero- 
geneous both  in  Time  and  Space.  To  the  lowest  living 
things^  the  integrable  matter  is  everywhere  present  under 
uniformly  available  conditions.  To  plants  in  general^  it  is 
everywhere  present^  but  not  under  uniformly  available  con- 
ditions. To  animalH  in  general^  it  is  neither  everywhere 
present  nor  present  under  uniformly  available  conditions- 
it  exists  in  particular  bodies  irregularly  dispersed^  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  particular  actions.  And  thus^ 
change  firom  a  general  diffusion  of  food  to  a  localiza- 
tion of  foodj  involves  a  further  specialization  of  the  corre- 
spondence. The  organism  now  lives  only  on  condition  that 
contact  with  spedal  masses  of  matter  shall  be  followed  by 
the  special  acts  required  to  utilize  them.  In  the  Amoeba, 
which  wraps  itself  round  and  gradually  includes  the  small 
nutritive  firagments  it  meets  with^  we  see  that  even  before 
there  are  either  prehensile  or  digestive  organs  the  existence 
of  its  food  in  a  solid  form,  implies  that  the  organism  must 
respond  differently  to  the  contacts  of  solid  matter  and  of 
liquid  matter;  and  this  is  a  progress  towards  speciality  of 
correspondence. 

When  there  arises  the  primary  division  of  the  tissue  into 
stomach  and  skin — ^when  the  established  differentiation  in 
the  environment  is  met  by  an  established  differentiation  in 
the  organism — ^when  to  the  ability  to  distinguish  solid  firom 
liquid  matter,  comes  to  be  added  the  ability  to  distinguish 
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different  orders  of  solid  matter  firom  one  another;  there 
are  foreshadowed  those  many  higher  specializations  whicli 
accompany  the  development  of  the  senses.  These  we  have 
now  to  consider. 

§  152.  Oat  of  the  primordial  irritability  which  (ezclnd- 
ing  the  indeterminate  types  that  nnderlie  both  divisions  of 
the  organic  world)  characterizes  animal  organisms  in  general^ 
are  gradoally  evolved  those  various  kinds  of  irritability 
which  answer  to  the  various  attributes  of  matter.  The 
fundamental  attribute  of  matter  is  resistance.  The  funda- 
mental sense  is  a  faculty  of  responding  to  resistance.  And 
while  in  the  environment^  associated  with  this  attribute  of 
resistance^  are  other  attributes  severally  distinctive  of  certain 
classes  of  bodies;  in  the  organism^  there  arise  Acuities  of 
responding  to  these  other  attributes — ^fiu^ulties  which  enable 
the  organism  to  adjust  its  internal  relations  to  a  greater 
variety  of  external  relations— faculties,  therefore,  which 
increase  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence. 

We  see  this  not  only  in  the  rise  of  the  senses  that  are 
affected  by  the  sapid,  odorous,  visible,  and  sound*producing 
properties  of  things,  but  also  in  the  series  of  phases  through 
which  each  sense  advances  towards  perfection.  For  every 
higher  phase  shows  itself  as  an  ability  to  recognize  smaller 
and  smaller  differences,  either  of  kind  or  degree,  in  the 
attributes  of  surrounding  bodies;  and  so  makes  possible 
still  more  special  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer  rektions. 

In  the  case  of  touch,  a  progress  is  early  shown  in  the 
power  to  distinguish  a  large  moving  mass  firom  a  small  one 
by  the  force  of  its  collision.  Even  zoophytes,  which  con- 
iaract  bodily  if  their  tentacles  are  roughly  handled  but  draw 
in  particular  tentacles  only  if  these  are  touched  lightly, 
have  reached  this  stage.  When,  as  in  higher  creatures,  a 
muscular  system  and  a  concomitant  muscular  sense  are 
developed,  there  results  an  appreciation  of  relative  hardness 
in  the  objects  met  with ;  as  is  proved  by  the  differences 
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between  the  actknis  winch  toTkm  the  contaci  witili  soft  and 
hard  bodies  respeciivd^.  Afterwards  lexiares  become  cog- 
nizable, and  also  amoontB  of  tenadtj ;  as  illnskated  in  the 
act  of  a  spider  testing  the  strength  of  its  web.  The  pos- 
session of  wdl-diff^entiated  prehensile  organs,  makes  per- 
ceptible the  sixes  and  shapes  of  the  things  laid  hold  of;  and 
the  conduct  is  modified  accordingly.  When  the  combined 
appliances  of  tooch  and  mnscdbr  sense  are  fiilly  developed,  as 
in  man«  we  find  thai  between  the  extremes  of  hardness  and 
softness  a  great  nnmber  of  gradations  can  be  appreciated ; 

flmf.  <m  irwitiflimA  VM-iflfy  nf  i^xLurHH  ftan  bft  Vwown  tactnidly  ; 

and  that  endless  objects  can  be  identified  by  their  differ- 
ences of  size  and  shape,  ascertained  by  the  fingers  only. 

That  specialized  tonch  called  taste,  which  may  be  gene- 
rally, though  not  accurately,  described  as  a  sense  serving  to 
distinguish  soluble  matters  firom  insoluble  matters,  presents 
a  series  of  gpradations  of  like  kind.  To  the  lower  fiunilies 
of  creatures,  which  if  not  without  exception  aquatic  are  in 
all  cases  surrounded  by  a  liquid  that  has  water  for  its  chief 
constituent,  the  insoluble  bodies  are  one  with  the  inorganic 
bodies,  while  the  soluble  mostiy  answer  to  the  organic. 
Matter  which  jiermanentiy  continues  undissolved  in  the 
sea  or  in  a  river,  is  stone  or  eartii;  while  matter  whidbi, 
though  soluble,  is  found  in  a  solid  form,  is  something  that 
is  or  has  been  alive.  Hence,  to  those  lowest  creatures 
which  feed  on  any  organic  substance,  the  soluble  and  the 
insoluble — ^the  things  that  have  taste  and  the  things  that 
are  tasteless — stand  respectively  for  food  and  not-food. 
From  this  stage  upwards,  successive  specializations,  of 
which  we  may  presume  the  first  to  be  in  an  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish organic  matter  into  animal  and  vegetal,  display 
themselves  in  the  narrowing  of  the  classes  of  things  which 
are  eaten.  Fish  that  take  particular  baits,  insects  and 
quadrupeds  that  feed  on  particular  plants,  illustrate  this. 
Obviously,  it  is  neither  needful  nor  practicable  to  trace  out 
this  progress  in  detaiL    It  sufiices  to  notice  that  the  higher 
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animals  perceive  an  increased  number  of  gastable  differ- 
ences ;  and  that  in  man  the  sense  of  taste^  besides  serving  to 
identify  a  great  variety  of  edible  substances^  aids  the  chemist 
and  the  mineralogist  in  classifying  those  inorganic  com- 
pounds which  are  in  any  degree  soluble. 

Smell  whichj  as  before  suggested  (§  140)^  has  probably  a 
common  origin  with  touch  and  taste^  and  is  gradually  differ- 
entiated firom  them^  passes  through  parallel  stages  of  deve- 
lopment. At  first  a  kind  of  anticipatory  taste,  and  in 
common  with  taste  employed  to  distinguish  nutritive  from 
innutritive  matters,  it  progresses  in  speciality  as  the  food  is 
specialized ;  or,  to  put  the  facts  in  logical  order — ^the  ability 
to  select  special  food  is  usually  dependent  on  the  minuteness 
of  the  differences  which  the  smelling  &culty  can  appreciate. 
This  is  not  so  throughout,  for  prey  is  in  many  cases  recog- 
nized by  other  means  than  scent;  but  it  is  so  with  most 
insects  and  plant-eating  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  creatures  that  are  carnivorous. 
These  gradations  in  the  olfactory  sense,  most  clearly  dis- 
played in  the  mammalia,  reach  in  some  of  those  that  hunt 
by  scent  to  a  great  height.  The  dog  which,  with  nose  to 
the  ground,  traces  out  his  master,  shows  us  that  he  can  do 
more  than  distinguish  by  scent  one  class  of  bodies  from  all 
other  classes :  he  can  even  distinguish  a  particidar  individual 
belonging  to  that  class. 

The  increasing  speciality  of  the  correspondences  effected 
by  means  of  vision  as  it  develops  is  still  more  conspicuous. 
The  lowest  form  of  vision  appears  to  be  nothing  beyond  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  proximity  of  a  body  which  intercepts 
the  light.  Such  surrounding  changes  as  cause  marked  ob- 
scurations are  alone  responded  to.  When  the  sensitive  tract 
on  which  the  rays  are  concentrated  is  such  that  a  part  of  it 
can  be  stimulated  without  the  stimulation  of  the  whole,  there 
arises  an  ability  to  jierceive  adjacent  objects  by  the  light 
they  reflect.  Dark  and  light  bodies  thus  come  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  we  may  presume  that  further  progress  of  like 
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nature  makes  appreciable  smaller  and  smaller  gradations 
in  the  transition  firom  whiteness  to  blackness :  so  adding  to 
the  number  of  things  discriminated.  An  abiUty 

to  recognize  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  light  probably 
arises  simnltaneouslj.  Things  that  are  red^  jdlow,  and 
blnoj  work  nnlike  effects  on  the  organism ;  as  well  as  those 
that  are  white  and  black.  Familiar  facts  clearly  show  that 
in  the  evolution  of  the  visual  Haicolij,  the  progress  is  towards 
a  capacity  to  discriminate  a  greater  variety  of  intensities  of 
colour^  of  intermediate  tintSj  and  of  degrees  of  light  and 
shade.  As  there  ia  developed  a  wider  retina^ 

marked  differences  in  the  areas  occupied  by  images  cast  on 
it  become  appreciable ;  and  hence  arises  a  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing differences  of  bulk  in  adjacent  objects.  The 
approach  of  a  large  body  changes  the  state  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  retina  than  the  approach  of  a  small  one :  the 
result  being  an  appropriate  difference  of  action.  And  as  in 
the  case  of  amounts  of  light  and  qualities  of  colour,  succes- 
sive advances  of  this  kind  bring  with  them  perceptions  of 
smaller  unlikenesses.  Finally,  there  is  reached 

the  power  to  recognize  not  size  only  but  shape.  A  minuter 
division  of  the  sensitive  tract  into  separate  nervous  elements, 
renders  it  a  fit  instrument  for  this.  Employed  by  an  organ- 
ism of  proportionate  complexity,  an  eye  of  complex  structure 
gives  different  impressions,  both  according  to  the  numbers 
of  its  component  nerve  fibres  simultaneously  affected,  and 
according  to  the  particulwr  combinations  of  them  simultane- 
ously affected;  and  the  particular  combinations,  varying  as 
they  do  with  the  forms  of  the  bodies  seen,  serve  as  stimuli  to 
the  properly-adjusted  actions.  All  which  several  kinds  of 
visual  development,  reaching  great  heights  among  the 
superior  animals,  unite  in  giving  man  the  power  to  identify 
by  the  eye  innumerable  different  objects;  and  so  to  make 
innumerable  special  adaptations  in  his  conduct. 

Similarly  with  hearing.    At  first  nothing  but  a  sensitive- 
ness to  concussions  affecting  the  whole  environment,  this 
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Bensoj  when  localized  and  dereloped^  becomes  a  means  of 
distingnishing  the  strengths  of  the  vibrations.  A  mode« 
rate  sound  near  the  auditory  organ  produces  a  different 
effect  firom  one  causing  a  violent  tremor  of  the  whole 
surrounding  fluid ;  and  slowly  as  the  multiplying  apparatus 
of  which  the  ear  essentially  consists^  is  developed^  more 
numerous  degrees  of  intensity  become  perceptible.  The  re- 
sult we  see  in  animals  which  Usteuj  or  pursue^  or  seek  refuge^ 
according  as  some  neighbouring  noise  is  &int^  or  mode- 
ratOj  or  startling.  Higher  endowments  of  the 

faculty  are  also  accompanied  by  increased  ability  to  dis- 
criminate qualities  as  well  as  quantities  of  sounds.  Birds 
which  answer  one  another  in  the  woods  and  which  when 
caged  may  be  taught  definite  melodies^  must  recognize 
many  differences  in  pitch.  Parrots^  whose  imitations 
exhibit  great  variety  in  timbre  as  weU  as  great  com- 
pass^ show  a  power  to  appreciate  those  secondary  quali- 
ties by  which  tones  of  the  same  pitch  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  By  most  domestic  quadrupeds^  especi- 
ally such  as  answer  to  their  names^  marked  contrasts  of 
pitchj  or  of  timbre,  or  of  bothj  are  responded  to.  And 
among  men  the  auditory  faculty  readies  a  development 
whichj  besides  enabling  them  to  recognize  numerous  adja- 
cent creatureSj  various  mechanical  operations^  countless 
natural  phenomena^  by  the  accompanying  sounds^  also 
enables  them  to  identify  unseen  persons  by  the  loudness, 
pitchj  and  timbre  of  their  voices,  and  even  to  perceive  the 
particular  states  of  feeling  in  which  such  persons  then  are. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  then,  the  specialization 
of  the  senses  measures  the  specialization  of  the  cor- 
respondences between  inner  and  outer  relations — ^is  a  means 
to  this  specialization.  Alike  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
senses  from  one  another,  in  the  differentiation  of  each 
sense  into  the  divisions  which  eventually  constitute  it,  and 
in  the  differentiations  of  these  into  the  minute  subdivi- 
siona  that  make  possible  the  appreciation  of  minute  dis- 
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tinctionSj  we  seo  a  succession  of  subjective  modifications 
fitting  the  organism  to  respond  to  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  those  objective  modifications  which  characterize 
things  in  its  environment. 

§  153.  While  the  developing  fisicultiea  of  touchy  taste^ 
smelly  sights  and  hearings  have  been  making  it  possible  for 
the  organism  to  respond  to  smaller  difiisrences  in  the  simpler 
properties  of  things^  there  has  been  growing  up  a  power  of 
responding  to  those  more  complex  properties  of  things  which 
are  not  cognizable  by  sensation  alone.  This  makes  its 
appearance  so  gradually^  and  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  direct  functions  of  the  senses^  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  treat  of  the  one  without  in  some  degree  involv- 
ing the  other.  Indeed^  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  in 
the  foregoing  section^  when  speaking  of  visible  and  of 
tangible  form^  and^  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  other  cases. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  higher  order  of  specialized 
correspondences  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  here- 
after under  another  head.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice 
to  say,  that  they  are  seen  wherever  Space  or  Time,  or  both 
Space  and  Time,  are  involved.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  concrete. 

Observe,  first,  that  in  itself  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Space  implies  increased  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence, differing  in  kind  firom  that  above  described  though 
inseparable  firom  it  in  origin.  A  higher  development  of  the 
eye,  brings  simultaneously  a  greater  ability  to  identify  distant 
objects  and  a  greater  ability  to  discriminate  between  the 
sizes  of  near  objects.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  connate 
abilities  to  identify  objects  at  a  distance  and  to  appreciate 
difierences  of  apparent  magnitude,  give  together  a  power  of 
estimating  distance :  whence  arise  difierences  of  action, 
according  as  the  perceived  enemies  or  prey  are  dangerously 
near  or  hopelessly  remote ;  and  these  difierences  of  action  im- 
ply a  new  series  of  special  correspondences.  Mani- 
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fesilyj  also^  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time  in« 
Tolves  analogous  results.  Wlxen^  instead  of  recognizing 
only  brief  meclianical  sequences  which  occur  close  to  it^  the 
organism  recognizes  mechanical  sequences  of  longer  duration, 
and  afterwards  non*mechanical  sequences;  and  when^  as  a 
consequence,  instead  of  meeting  all  sequences  involving 
dangers  by  some  one  kind  of  defensive  action^  as  retreat  into 
its  shell,  it  becomes  able  to  meet  them  by  different  actions 
according  to  their  lengths;  the  corresj^ondence  is,  by  im- 
plication, rendered  more  speciaL 

This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating  objects  from  ono  another,  is  united  with  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating distcmcea  in  Space  or  Time,  there  arises  a  new 
and  a  higher  order  of  special  correspondences;  or  more 
correctly— the  previously-specialized  correspondences  are 
further  specialized.  And  when,  as  during  this  same  pro- 
gress, there  is  developed  a  power  of  recognizing  direction 
in  space,  the  speciality  is  again  increased.  To  another  set 
of  distinctions  in  the  environment,  there  is  another  set  of 
adjustments  in  the  organism.  These  general  truths  will  be 
best  elucidated  by  a  few  illustrations. 

On  the  approach  of  any  large  body,  the  shrimps  left  in  a 
tide-pool  mi^e  convulsive  darts  which  may  end  in  removing 
each  of  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  approaching 
body,  or  in  bringing  it  nearer,  or  in  leaving  it  almost  where 
it  was.  The  random  leaps  which  a  flea  makes  in  attempting 
to  escape  are  of  like  nature ;  showing,  as  they  do,  no  percep- 
tion of  the  whereabouts  of  the  pursuer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  movements  of  a  crab  or  a  fish  when  alarmed,  are, 
like  those  of  all  higher  creatures,  away  from  the  object  to 
be  escaped.  The  particular  direction  of  something  in  the 
environment  is  responded  to  by  appropriately-adjusted 
motions  of  the  organism — the  correspondence  is  compara- 
tively special.    When,  again,  not  only  the  direction  but  the 
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j^  in'  leng^  become  more  numerous ;  and  as  fast  as 
is  a  multiplication  of  things  distinguished  from  one 
^Q^.   80  fast  do  the  adjustments  of  the  organism  to 
ftr^adsl  actions  going  on  around  it  augment  in  number  geo- 
metrically.   Save  in  respect  to  rapid  mechanical  changes,  no 
correspondences  of  this  order  are  shown  by  the  lower  classes 
of  creatures ;  and,  lacking  as  they  do  the  ability  to  estimate 
time,  eren  the  higher  mammals  supply  but  few  and  im- 
perfect examples  of  it.    The  lion  that  goes  to  the  river-side 
at  dosk  to  Ue  in  wait  for  creatures  coming  to  drink,  and 
the  house-dog  standing  outside  the  door  in  expectation 
that  some  one  will  presently  open  it,  may  be  cited  as  approxi- 
mative instances.    But  only  when  we  come  to  the  human 
race  are  correspondences  of  this  degree  of  speciality  ex- 
hibited with  distinctness  and  frequency.    In  preparing  his 
weapons  against  the  approaching  immigration  of  certain 
birds,  in  putting  aside  to  dry  the  skins  which  he  preserves 
for  clothing,  in  making  the  fire  by  which  to  cook  his  food. 
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the  savage  adapts  his  conduct  to  the  special  changes  nnder- 
gone  by  special  bodies  during  definite  intervals. 

Eventually  there  is  reached  speciality  iJike  in  space^ 
timcj  and  object — ^the  action  of  the  organism  is  adjusted  to 
the  changes  of  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  spot  at  a 
particular  period.  A  large  proportion  of  human  actions^ 
even  among  the  uncivilized^  are  of  this  nature.  The  going 
to  certain  places^  at  certain  seasons^  to  gather  certain 
natural  productions  then  fit  for  use;  the  endeavour  to 
intercept  an  animal  that  is  making  for  a  retreat^  by  getting 
there  before  it;  these^  and  numerous  daily  procedures^ 
will  serve  as  examples. 

§  154.  Under  thisj  as  under  previous  aspects^  an  advance 
of  the  correspondence  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.  The  growth  of  classifications  implies  the 
establishment  of  more  numerous  distinctions  among  sur- 
rounding things^  and  a  conforming  of  the  conduct  to  their 
respective  properties.  Agriculturej  as  it  develops^  brings 
knowledge  of  the  serial  changes  undergone  by  various 
plants  and  animals ;  while  special  materials^  times^  modes, 
places,  are  adopted  for  the  production  of  each.  Improve- 
ments in  the  Arts  have  involved  an  incalculable  multiplica- 
tion of  special  processes  adapted  to  produce  special  changes 
in  special  objects.  Our  whole  social  life,  alike  in  the  manu- 
factory, in  the  shop,  on  the  highway,  in  the  kitchen,  displays 
throughout,  the  performance  of  particular  actions  towards 
particular  things  in  particular  places  at  particular  times. 

Above  all  in  exact  science,  or  rather  in  the  actions 
guided  by  exact  science,  civilization  presents  us  with  a  new 
and  vast  series  of  correspondences  far  exceeding  in  speciality 
those  that  came  before  them.  For  this  which  we  call  exact 
science  is  in  reaUty  qucmtitcUive  prevision,  as  distinguished 
from  that  qualitative  prevision  constituting  ordinary  know- 
ledge. The  progress  of  intelligence  has  given  the  ability  to 
say  both  that  such  and  such  things  are  related  in  oo« 
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existence  or  sequence^  and  tliat  the  relation  between  tncm 
involves  sncli  and  such  amounts  of  spacOj  time,  force^  tem- 
perature^ &c.^  &c.  It  has  become  possible  to  predict^  not 
simply  that  under  given  conditions  two  things  will  always 
be  found  together^  but  to  predict  how  much  of  the  one  will 
be  found  with  so  much  of  the  other.  It  has  become  possible 
to  predict^  not  simply  that  this  phenomenon  will  occur  after 
thatj  but  to  predict  the  exact  time  at  which  it  will  occur^ 
or  the  exact  distance  in  space  at  which  it  will  occur^  or 
botlu  And  manifestly^  this  reduction  of  objective  pheno- 
mena to  definite  measures  gives  to  those  subjective  actions 
that  correspond  with  them^  a  degree  of  precision^  a  special 
fitnesSj  greatly  beyond  that  possessed  by  ordinary  actions. 
There  is  an  immense  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
doings  of  the  astronomer  who^  on  a  certain  day^  hourj  and 
minute,  adjusts  his  instrument  to  watch  an  eclipse,  and 
those  of  the  &rmer  who  so  arranges  his  work  that  he  may 
have  hands  enough  for  reaping  some  time  in  August  or 
September.  The  chemist  who  calculates  how  many  pounds 
of  quick-lime  will  be  required  to  decompose  and  precipitate 
all  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime  which  the  water  in  a  given 
reservoir  contains  in  a  certain  per-centage,  exhibits  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  incomparably  more 
specific  than  does  the  laundress  who  softens  a  tub-full 
of  hard  water  by  a  handful  of  soda.  In  their  adaptations  to 
external  co-existences  and  sequences,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  proceedings  of  ancient  besiegers  whose 
battering  rams  were  indeterminate  in  their  actions,  and  those 
of  modem  artillery-officers,  who,  by  means  of  a  specific 
quantity  of  powder,  consisting  of  specific  ingredients,  in 
specific  proportions,  placed  in  a  tube  at  a  specific  inclina- 
tion, send  a  bomb  of  specific  weight,  on  to  a  specific  object, 
and  cause  it  to  explode  at  a  specific  moment.  And  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  science,  considered  as  the  development 
of  qualitative  prevision  into  quantitative  prevision,  is  not 
only  thus  distinguished  by  the  relatively-high  speciality  of 
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the  oorrespondences  it  acliieyes^  bnt  that,  as  contemplated 
in  its  own  progress,  it  lias  been  ever  becoming  more  accn- 
rately  qnantitatiye,  more  special  in  its  previsions;  it 
becomes  obyions  that  even  the  most  transcendent  achieve- 
ments of  rationality  are  bnt  the  carrying  fhrther  that 
specialization  of  the  correspondences  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment,  which  commences  with  the  evolution 
of  Life  in  general. 

§  155.  This  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  correspond- 
ence, like  its  extension  in  Space  and  Time,  is  both  in  itself 
a  higher  life,  and  contributes  to  greater  length  of  life. 
InabiUty  to  distinguish  between  surrounding  bodies  of 
different  natures,  must  be  attended  by  &tal  errors  in  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  them;  while,  conversely,  the 
greater  the  power  to  recognize  the  multitudinous  distinc- 
tions among  such  bodies,  the  greater  must  be  the  number 
of  special  adjustments  that  can  be  made  to  them,  and  the 
more  firequent  will  be  the  self-preservation.  The  proposi- 
tion is  in  essence  a  truism.  It  is  almost  a  truism,  too,  to 
say  that  in  proportion  to  the  numerousness  of  the  objects 
that  can  be  distinguished,  and  in  proportion  to  the  variety 
of  co-existences  and  sequences  that  can  be  severally  re- 
sponded to,  must  be  the  number  and  rapidity  and  hetero- 
geneity of  the  changes  going  on  within  the  organism — 
must  be  the  amount  of  vitality.  Indeed,  there  is  no  single 
formula  which  so  well  expresses  the  progress  of  Life,  as 
this  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondences  between 
inner  and  outer  relations.  For,  taking  the  extreme  case,  it 
is  clear  that  did  the  actions  of  an  organism  accurately 
respond  to  all  the  co-existences  and  sequences  of  all  things 
whatever  in  its  environment,  its  life  would  be  eternal.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  innumerable  internal  changes 
involved  in  effecting  the  correspondence  with  innumerable 
external  relations,  would  imply  the  highest  conceivable 
degree  of  vital  activity. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE   CORRESPONDENCE   AS   INCREASING  IN   GENERALItT. 

§  156.  The  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  pro- 
gresses in  generality  at  the  same  time  that  it  progresses  in. 
speciality.  This  statement  seems  to  involve  a  contradiction^ 
but  the  contradiction  is  verbal  only — ^the  generality  here 
referred  to  being  of  a  different  order  firom  that  which  pre- 
cedes speciality. 

Primitive  correspondences  are  general  in  the  sense  that 
those  relations  in  the  environment  to  which  organic  rela- 
tions respond^  are  everywhere  present  and  continuously 
present.  During  a  summer's  day,  light,  heat,  and  carbonic 
acid,  bathe  all  tiie  leaves  of  a  plant ;  and  the  dependent 
chemical  changes  within  the  plant,  go  on  for  as  many  hours 
as  the  surrounding  elements  and  actions  remain  in  the  same 
relation.  Hence  the  correspondence,  involving  neither  any 
special  point  in  space  nor  any  special  moment  in  time,  is  of 
a  veiy  general  nature.  And  the  like  holds  with  those  in- 
ferior animals  to  which  the  environment  presents  both  tho 
disintegrating  matter  and  the  integrable  matter  in  diffused 
forms.  The  generalities,  however,  to  which  the  organism 
responds  more  and  more  the  higher  it  advances,  are  not 
those  exhibited  by  the  mass  of  the  environing  medium,  but 
those  exhibited  by  the  individual  objects  it  contains ;  and 
generalities  of  this  kind  become  cognizable  only  as  in« 
telligence  is  developed.    Relations  in  the  organism  corre* 
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sponding  to  relations  displayed  in  commoD  by  several  diffe- 
rent g^nps  of  bodies^  but  not  by  other  groups^  can  be 
established  only  when  the  organism  has  such  experiences  of 
varioos  g^nps  of  bodies  as  enable  it  to  distinguish  among 
them.  Only  when  there  come  to  be  recognized  many 
different  classes  of  objects^  can  there  possibly  arise  snb- 
jective  generalities  parallel  to  those  objectiTe  generalities 
which  bind  together  classes  of  objects  superficially  unlike. 

There  are  indeed  generalities  whidi  diminish  in  extensiye- 
ness  aa  the  specialities  increase  in  number— generalities 
which  form  the  material  out  of  which  specialities  are  pro- 
duced  by  continual  subdivision.  The  g^wth  of  a  response 
to  the  distinction  between  liquid  matter  and  solid  matter^ 
then  to  the  distinctions  between  liquid^  inorganic^  and  organic 
matters^  afterwards  to  those  between  liquid^  inorganic^  vege- 
tal,  and  animal  matters,  implies  a  correspondence  to  gene- 
ralities that  are  step  by  step  less  comprehensive ;  and  each 
further  multiplication  of  classes  supposes  a  further  reduction 
in  the  number  of  examples  which  each  sub-class  includes. 
ThesOj  however^  are  generalities  which^  under  their  obverse 
aspect^  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  For  all  special 
correspondences  are  really  the  manifestations  of  general 
correspondences  covering  certain  groups  of  cases.  Hie  pre- 
cautionaiy  acts  of  a  barn-door  fowl  on  seeing  a  hawk  hover- 
ing abovcj  are  related  to  the  acts  of  that  hawk  in  particular^ 
only  as  being  like  the  acts  of  hawks  in  general.  The  corre- 
spondence is  special^  only  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  the 
small  class,  hawks«  instead  of  to  the  large  class,  birds. 

But  that  advancing  generality  of  correspondence  here  to 
be  contemplated,  shows  itself  in  ihe  recognition  of  con- 
stant co-existences  and  sequences  other  than  those  which 
characterize  special  classes-^-co-existencea  and  sequences 
common  to  many  classes  that  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  entirely  unlike.  Instead  of  being  seen  in  a  response 
to  the  constant  relation  between  a  particular  scent,  and 
tiio  colour,  size,  form,  actions,  and  cries,  of  the  creature 
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possessing  it;  this  progress  is  seen  in  adjustments  to  sach 
relations  as  those  between  bulk  and  weighty  inanimateness 
and  passivity — ^relations  which  extend  beyond  class  limits, 
and  obtain  under  great  dissimilarities.  Obviously  the 
growth  of  generalities  of  this  order  must  be  opposite  in 
direction  to  the  growth  of  the  preceding  ones* 

To  trace  up  this  g^wth  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  afber  the  manner  pursued  in  previous  chapters, 
is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible.  For  this  species 
of  correspondence  does  not  manifest  itself  in  distinct,  un- 
combined  forms.  The  extensions  of  the  correspondence  in 
Space  and  Time,  as  well  as  its  increase  in  Speciality,  are 
experimentally  demonstrable;  but  an  internal  relation 
parallel  to  some  external  relation  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
special  classes  of  things,  cannot  be  separately  identified  in 
the  conduct.  Giving  origin  to  no  particular  acts,  but  serving 
simply  to  modify  the  acts  otherwise  originated,  it  can  be 
discovered  only  by  analysis  of  these. 

Hence  our  course  must  be  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  advance  of  the  correspondence  in  gene- 
rality becomes  possible;  and  then  to  show  how  the  pro- 
cesses of  evolution  already  described,  give  rise  to  these 
conditions.    Let  us  do  this. 

§  157.  The  establishment  of  a  generality  of  this  higher 
kind,  embracing  classes  superficially  dissimilar,  implies  a 
power  of  recognizing  attrilmtes  as  distinguished  from  the 
objects  possessing  them.  Before  any  two  properties  that  are 
found  together  under  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  colour, 
texture,  temperature,  motion,  &c.,  can  have  their  constant 
relation  of  co-existence  responded  to  by  the  organism,  the 
organism  must  be  able  to  identify  these  two  properties, 
as  separate  from  their  accidental  accompaniments.  The 
formation  of  special  class-generalities,  which  group  together 
clusters  of  phenomena  that  greatly  resemble  one  another  in 
aU  respects,  requires  no  distinct  parting  of  attributes.    But 
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where  the  resemblance  is  confined  to  some  one  essential 
relation  common  to  many  cases  which  in  other  respects 
differ^  it  is  clear  that  unless  the  elements  of  this  relation 
sre  separate^  cognizable  there  can  be  no  response  to  it. 

And  now  the  truth  to  be  noted  is  that  increase  of  the 
correspondence  in  speciality,  inevitably  brings  about  this 
parting  of  attributes.  There  cannot  be  a  multiplication 
of  distinguishable  classes,  without  there  being  a  simul- 
taneous approach  to  the  perception  of  properties  as  distinct 
from  objects.  For  if,  ascending  from  the  lowest  creatures 
by  which  but  few  attributes  are  cognizable,  we  adyance  to 
those  capable  of  being  impressed  by  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  attributes,  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  as  the 
groups  of  attributes  become  increasingly  varied  and  special, 
there  must  be  more  firequent  dissociaiians  of  particular  at- 
tributes from  the  rest.  Forms,  colours,  sizes,  sounds, 
scents,  motions,  are  found  in  all  combinations.  These  two 
kinds  of  animals  are  alike  in  everything  but  colour ;  those 
two  agree  in  colour  but  diflfer  in  form  and  scent ;  and  the 
others  have  little  in  common  but  size.  The  property  A 
occurs  here  along  with  the  properties  B,  C,  D ;  there  along 
with  C,  F,  H ;  there  along  with  E,  G,  B ;  and  so  on  with 
each  property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence  it  must 
happen  that  by  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  these  properties  on  the  organism  will  be 
disconnected,  and  rendered  so  &r  independent  in  the  organ- 
ism as  the  properties  are  in  the  environment.  Whence 
must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognize  attributes  in 
themselves,  apart  from  particular  bodies. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  shown  that  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  speciality,  itself  becomes  possible  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  this  analysis.  An  analogy  will 
best  show  the  dependence.  Let  a  chemist  be  required  to 
produce  artificially  sundry  compound  bodies;  what  is 
implied  in  the  execution  of  his  task  ?  The  implication  is 
that  he  knows  the  composition  of  each  of  these  bodies. 
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But  what  does  knowledge  of  their  compositioii  pre-snppose  T 
It  pre-snpposes  that  they  have  been  severally  resolved  into 
their  constituents.  And  the  formation  of  each  required 
compound  implies  that  its  constituents  are  united  in  the 
right  proportions.  Well,  the  process  of  identifying  any 
object  is  a  synthesis  of  impressions,  corresponding  to 
certain  united  properties  which  the  thing  displays;  and 
similarly  implies  a  recognition  of  the  separate  impressions 
which  correspond  with  the  separate  properties.  The 
botanist  who  knows  a  particular  flower  not  by  the  fiructifi* 
cation  alone,  in  which  it  is  like  many  others — ^not  by  the 
number  of  its  petab,  which  is  a  usual  number — ^not  by  their 
forms  in  which  they  do  not  di£fer  firom  these,  nor  by  their 
colours  in  which  they  do  not  differ  firom  those— not  by  the 
calyx,  nor  the  bracts,  nor  the  leaves,  nor  the  stalk,  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  by  all  these  taken  together;  obvi- 
ously effects  the  identification  by  a  synthesis  of  attributes. 
And  that  which  he  does  in  a  deliberate  and  conscious 
way,  is  done  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  every  case 
where  an  object  is  recognized  as  of  special  nature— is 
done  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  speciality  of  ihe 
correspondence.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  state- 

ment contradicts  the  previous  statement,  since  the  one 
represents  the  analysis  of  attributes  as  a  pre^requisite  to 
speciality  of  correspondence,  while  the  other  represents  the 
analysis  of  attributes  as  resulting  firom  increase  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  specialiiy,  the  reply  is  that  the  two  processes 
go  on  in  mutual  dependence,  perpetually  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other.  Every  advance  in  spedalify  pre- 
sently renders  the  analysis  of  attributes  more  precise ;  and 
each  step  in  tiie  analysis  of  attributes  makes  possible  a 
higher  speciality. 

Thus  the  course  of  evolution  described  in  previous 
chapters,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  disentangling  of 
properties  firom  one  another,  ending  in  an  ability  to  recog- 
nize them  in  the  abstract.     Later  and  more  slowly,  relations 
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both  of  sequence  and  of  co-existence  most  come  to  be 
discriminated  one  firom  another^  and  segregated  into  kinds 
and  degrees  of  relations.  An  increasing  speciality  in  the 
adjustments  to  mechanical  changes^  pre-supposes  an  in- 
creasing  decomposition  of  such  changes  into  their  elements 
—-a  growing  power  to  distinguish  velocity  of  motion^ 
direction  of  motion^  acceleration  and  retardation  of  motion^ 
kind  of  motion  in  respect  of  simplicity  or  complexity^  and 
so  on;  and  where  non-mechanical  sequences  also  come  to 
be  responded  to^  a  parallel  analysis  must  accompany  a 
parallel  progress  in  speciality. 

When  these  analyses  have  been  considerably  extended^ 
there  arises^  and  only  Oxen,  arises^  a  possibility  of  advance  in 
generality  of  correspondence.  Belations  between  properties 
possessed  in  common  by  objects  of  widely  different  kinds^ 
can  be  perceived  as  soon  as  these  properties  are  separately 
cognizable.  And  a  still  higher  progress  in  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  correspondences^  ultimately  brings  about  this 
remaining  step  required  for  generalization  of  them.  For  if, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  multiplication  of  special  correspon- 
dences must  be  accompanied  by  the  dissociation  of  variably- 
united  attributes;  then,  when  the  variably-united  attri- 
butes displayed  by  a  group  of  different  classes  have  been  as 
it  were  disintegrated  in  tiie  consciousness  of  the  organism, 
the  attributes  tiiat  have  not  been  disintegrated  must  begin 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest,  as  remaining  always  constant 
amid  these  inconstancies.  Hence  there  must  be  established 
in  the  organism  a  constant  relation  corresponding  to  the 
constant  relation  between  these  attributes;  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  advance  in  generality  we  are  looking  for.  Fur- 
ther, as  the  comparatively-constant  relations  thus  first 
generalized  from  tibe  experience  of  but  few  classes,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  proved  by  wider  experience  to  be 
not  everywhere  constant;  and  as,  by  the  accumulation  of 
these  wider  experiences,  the  same  process  must  be  gone 
through  with  the  comparatively-constant  relations  as  before 
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wiih  the  inconstant  ones^  with  the  result  of  bringing  the 
still  more  constant  relations  into  view ;  the  progress  most 
be  firom  narrow  generalizations  to  wider  and  wider  ones* 
And  this  we  know,  d  posteriori,  to  be  the  law  which  the 
progress  conforms  to. 

§  158.  These  explanations  will  at  once  show  why  the 
increase  of  the  correspondence  in  generality  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  any  but  the  most  intelligent  creatures.  Neces- 
sary as  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  great  advance  in  the 
speciality  of  the  correspondences  to  produce  the  requisite 
separation  of  attributes ;  and  necessary  as  yet  further  advance 
in  specialization  is  to  bring  into  view  the  constantly-related 
attributes  as  distinguished  from  the  inconstantly-related 
ones;  it  is  only  when  that  developed  speciality  of  corre- 
spondence characterizing  superior  creatures  is  reached,  that 
progress  in  generality  of  correspondence  can  begin.  Hence 
the  fact  that  while  the  higher  mamnialB  undoubtedly  display 
some  generalities  of  correspondence  of  the .  least  abstract 
kind,  it  is  only  in  the  human  race  that  this  species  of 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  becomes  conspicuous. 

Human  progression,  however,  exhibits  to  us,  under  this 
as  under  previous  aspects,  an  immense  increase  in  the  har- 
mony between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Perhaps 
in  no  respect  is  the  increasing  correspondence  wrought  out 
by  civilization  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  growth  of 
generalizations,  ever  more  numerous  and  more  compre- 
hensive. The  enormous  expansion  of  science  which  these 
latter  ages  have  witnessed^  mainly  consists  in  the  union  of 
many  particular  truths  into  general  truths,  and  in  the  union 
of  many  general  truths  into  truths  still  more  general.  Illus- 
trations are  needless ;  for  the  proposition  is  familiar  and 
admitted  by  all.  It  is  enough  simply  to  point  to  this  great 
phenomenon  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  evolution  we 
are  tracing  out. 

A  mere  mention,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  generalizations  of 
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science  immensely  advance  the  arts^  and  tlirongli  the  arts 
minister  to  human  welfare^  will  serve  to  show  that  increase 
of  the  correspondence  in  generality^  like  its  other  modes  of 
increase,  makes  possible  a  greater  duration  of  life.  And  a 
like  brief  reference  to  the  concentration  of  thoughts  and 
complexity  of  conceptions^  which  these  wider  generaliza- 
tions imply^  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  higher  degree  of 
life  which  accompanies  this  greater  length  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE   CORRESPONDENCB  AS  INCREASING  IN  OOMPLEXITT. 

§  159.  Another  cliange  in  onr  stand-point  affords  us  a 
view  of  progressing  vitality  which^  tHongli  not  tlie  same  in 
range  with  foregoing  views,  lias  mncli  in  common  with 
them.  As  we  saw  that  the  extensions  of  the  correspondence 
in  Space  and  in  Time,  are  partly  reciprocal  and  partly 
not  so— as  we  saw  that  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
Speciality,  while  to  some  degree  comprised  under  the  exten- 
sions in  Space  and  Time,  includes  very  mnch  beside;  so  we 
shall  see  that  while,  throughout  a  certain  range  of  cases, 
growing  Complexity  is  the  same  thing  as  gprowing  Speciality, 
yet  neither  includes  all  that  the  other  does.  Much  of  the 
early  advance  in  Speciality  does  not  imply  advance  in  Com* 
plexity ;  and  the  higher  forms  of  the  advance  in  Complexity 
cannot  without  straining  be  comprehended  under  advance 
in  Speciality. 

5  160.  Wherever  we  find  nothing  but  a  greater  ability  to 
discriminate  between  varieties  of  the  same  simple  pheno- 
menon, there  is  increased  speciality  of  correspondence  with- 
out increased  complexify.  It  is  thus  with  the  progress 
from  an  eye  that  appreciates  a  difference  between  light  and 
darkness,  to  one  that  appreciates  degrees  of  •difference  be- 
tween them,  and  afterwards  to  one  that  appreciates  differ- 
ences of  colour  and  degrees  of  colour.    It  is  thus  with  the 
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progress  from  the  power  of  distingnisliiiig  a  few  strongly- 
oontrasted  smells  or  tastes^  to  the  power  of  distingoisliiiig 
many  sliglitJy-contrasted  smells  or  tastes.  It  is  thus  with 
the  progress  fix)m  that  lowest  form  of  hearing  shown  by  a 
response  to  any  violent  tremor  of  the  surronnding  flnid^  to 
those  higher  forms  of  it  in  which  di£ferences  of  loudness  are 
recognized^  and^  by  and  by^  differences  of  pitch  and  timbre. 
The  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  only  on  a  plant  having  a 
particular  odom%  or  the  bird  which  is  alarmed  by  a  tone  of 
a  certain  pitch  but  not  by  a  tone  of  another^  shows  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  equally  simple  with 
that  shown  by  the  snail  which  withdraws  into  its  shell  on 
being  touched.  Though  the  stimulus  responded  to  is  more 
special^  it  is  not  more  complex.  In  each  case  a  single 
undecomposable  sensation  is  followed  by  certain  muscular 
actions;  and  though  these  muscular  actions  are  more  intri- 
cate in  the  higher  creatures  than  in  the  lower^  yet  the 
relation  between  antecedents  and  consequents  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  same  order.  But  where  the 
stimulus  responded  to  consists,  not  of  a  single  sensation 
but  of  several,  or  where  the  response  is  not  one  action  but 
a  group  of  actions,  the  increase  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence results  from  an  increase  in  its  complexity. 

The  development  of  vision  repeatedly  illustrates  this. 
When,  after  that  response  to  the  habitual  relation  between 
opacity  and  solidity,  which  is  first  established,  there  arises 
a  response  to  the  relation  between  solidity  and  power  to 
reflect  light^-when  differences  in  the  amounts  and  qualities 
of  reflected  light  come  to  be  recognized  in  connexion  with 
diflbrences  of  bulk-— when  there  is  acquired  an  ability  to 
identify  objects  by  form,  as  well  as  by  colour  and  size  con- 
joined ;  it  is  manifest  that  each  successive  stage  implies  ihe 
appreciation  of  larger  clusters  of  attributes.  The  impres- 
sion received  by  the  organism  from  each  object  is  a  more 
complex  impression— is  increasingly  heterogeneous.  And 
when  not  only  colour,  size,  and  shape  become  cognizable. 
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but  also  direction  in  spacoj  distance  in  space^  motion^  kind 
of  motion,  direction  of  motion,  velocity  of  motion — ^when, 
as  by  a  falcon  swooping  on  its  quarry,  all  these  external 
relations  are  simultaneously  responded  to;  it  it  clear  that 
the  guiding  perception  must  be  compounded  of  many  ele- 
ments. There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  trntli 
as  further  exemplified  during  the  eyolution  of  the  other 
senses;  nor  to  trace  up  in  detail  that  yet  higher  com- 
plexity which  results  when  the  several  senses  are  employed 
together.  A  single  extreme  case  will  suffice.  If  we  re- 
member how  a  mineralogist,  in  identifying  a  mass  of  matter 
as  of  a  kind  fitted  for  a  certain  use,  examines  its  crystal- 
line form,  its  colour,  texture,  hardness,  cleavage,  fiucture, 
degree  of  transparency,  lustre,  specific  gravity,  taste,  smell, 
fusibility,  magnetic  and  electric  properties,  &c.,  and  is  de- 
cided in  his  conduct  by  all  these  taken  together;  it  will  be 
obvious  that  throughout  the  higher  range  of  cases,  increase 
in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence  involves  increase  in 
its  complexity. 

§  161.  But,  as  abeady  hinted,  we  eventually  rise  to  an 
order  of  correspondences  in  which  the  speciality  and  the 
complexity  are  no  longer  coordinate.  A  further  advance 
in  speciality  is  achieved  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
advance  in  complexity.    Let  us  look  at  an  example  or  two. 

The  archer  who  points  his  arrow,  not  at  the  object  he 
seeks  to  hit,  but  above  it,  and  who  varies  the  angle  of 
elevation  according  as  the  object  is  far  or  near,  exhibits 
something  more  than  a  special  response  to  special  stimuli  ; 
for  his  procedure  implies  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  bodies 
projected  through  the  air  descend  towards  the  Earth,  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  descent  has  some  relation  to  the 
distance  traversed.  Besides  a  correspondence  with  certain 
perceived  relations  in  the  environment,  there  is  implied  a 
correspondence  with  the  law  of  certain  other  relations,  not 
then  present  to  the  senses.    Again,  the  engineer  who  erects 
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a  8aspeii8ion-l)ridge  competent  to  bear  a  specified  straiiij  is 
guided  less  by  liis  inspection  and  measurement  of  tbe  river 
to  be  crossed^  than  by  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  sfcrength  of 
wrought  iron,  of  the  properties  of  the  catenarian  Cfwcye,  of 
the  composition  of  forces — his  acquaintance  with  the  imi- 
yersal  truths  of  number,  geometry^  and  mechanics.  In 
these  cases  the  complexity  of  the  correspondence  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  speciality.  To  bring  out  this  &ct  by  a 
contrast :— It  might  fiurly  be  said  that  the  Indian  fish  which 
catches  insects  flying  over  the  surface  by  hitting  them  with 
jets  of  watcTj  exhibits  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  rela- 
tions as  special  as  that  shown  by  the  archer ;  but  consider- 
ing that  in  the  fish^  nothing  more  is  implied  than  an  auto- 
matic connexion  between  certain  visual  impressions  and 
certain  muscular  contractions^  it  cannot  be  held  that  there 
is  anything  like  the  same  complexity  of  correspondence. 
Similarly,  though  the  strength  of  a  spider's  web  may  be  as 
specially  adjusted  to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it,  as  is 
that  of  the  engineer's  suspension-bridge;  yet  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two  adjustments  in  respect  of  the 
variety  and  elaborateness  of  the  actions  by  which  they  are 
achieved. 

What  constitutes  this  excess  of  complexity  f  It  is  con- 
stituted by  the  addition  of  generalities  to  specialities.  Each 
of  these  higher  correspondences  displaying  what  we  call 
rationality,  implies  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  not 
simply  to  the  particular  outer  relations  perceived,  but  to 
sundry  g^eneral  relations  not  then  perceived,  but  established 
by  previous  experience.  And  as  we  advance  to  corre- 
spondences of  still  greater  complexity,  we  see  that  their 
leading  characteristic  is  the  increasing  number  of  gene- 
ralizations recognized,  and  involved  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment. Indeed,  the  highest  achievements  of  science,  as 
exemplified  in  astronomy,  show  us  that  an  exact  adapta- 
tion of  the  actions  of  the  organism  to  special  actions  in  the 
environment,  supposes  a  pre-establishment  of  general  re« 
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lations  in  the  organism^  parallel  to  aU  those  general  rela- 
tions in  the  environment  which  these  special  actions  implj*. 


§  162.  There  seems  no  place  fitter  than  this^  for 
attention  to  the  important  fact  that  an  approzimatel7<KX>n- 
stant  ratio  is  maintained  between  the  impresitbilities  and 
the  iieUvities  of  the  organism^  in  so  fSEtr  as  their  complexity 
is  concerned.  In  the  lowest  animal  types  we  see  a  tonch 
followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  part  tonched— a  single 
stimnhis  followed  by  a  single  motion.  Gradnally  as  we 
ascend^  abilities  to  receive  increasingly-complicated  impres- 
sions^ and  to  perform  increasingly-complicated  actions  pre- 
sent themselves.  And  the  tmth  here  to  be  observed  is 
that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  stimnli  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated is  in  general  proportionate  to  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  changes  which  can  be  displayed. 

Note^  firstj  that  survival  of  the  fittest  ensures  this  con- 
nexion. As  every  advance  consists  in  the  adjustment  of 
some  farther  internal  relation  to  some  fbrther  external  rela* 
tion;  and  as  the  abiliiy  to  recc^ize  the  external  relation 
is  useless  unless  there  is  an  abUity  to  modify  the  conduct 
appropriately;  it  is  clear  that  for  the  better  preservation  of 
life^  the  passive  and  active  elements  of  the  correspondence 
must  progress  together.  A  power  to  perceive  the  direction 
and  distance  of  an  object  must  be  accompanied  by  a  power 
to  specialize  the  movements ;  otherwise  it  can  be  of  no 
service.  The  recogp:ution  of  certain  formcf,  colours^  and 
motions^  as  those  of  an  enemy^  will  not  prevent  destruction 
unless  it  is  followed  by  such  quick  acts^  such  doublings^ 
such  leaps^  as  the  enemy  may  be  eluded  by.  Discrimination 
shown  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  its  nest^  is  so  much 
faculty  thrown  away  unless  the  bird  has  sufficient  construc- 
tive skill  for  nidification.  It  will  not  profit  the  savage  to 
discover  at  what  seasons  and  what  times  of  the  tide  par- 
ticular fish  are  to  be  caught,  unless  he  has  dexterity  enough 
to  make  and  use  hooks  or  nets  for  catching  them.    Every- 
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where  it  must  on  the  average  liappen  that  each  additional 
differentiation  of  the  perceptions^  opening  the  way  for  an 
additional  differentiation  of  the  actions,  fails  to  benefit  tho 
speciesj  and  therefore  fails  to  be  established  in  the  species^ 
unless  there  goes  along  with  it  an  additional  differentiation 
of  the  actions. 

This  connexion  between  progress  in  the  impressibilities 
and  progress  in  the  activities^  is,  indeed,  otherwise  necessi* 
tated ;  for  they  so  act  and  react  that  the  advance  of  either 
involves  the  advance  of  both.  The  general  relation  between 
irritability  and  contractility,  which,  in  the  lowest  types  of 
animal  life,  constitute  one  indivisible  phenomenon,  is  a 
relation  which  the  regulative  and  the  operative  divisions  of 
the  organism  maintain  throughout  all  their  complications. 
They  are  co-ordinate  in  their  origin ;  they  are  co-ordinate  in 
their  manifestations ;  they  are  co-ordinate  in  their  evolution. 

This  truth  becomes  conspicuous  when  we  contemplate  the 
two  functions  under  their  most  general  forms — sensation 
and  motion.  Given  an  organism  with  certain  sensory  and 
motor  fisKmlfcies,  what  will  happen  from  the  increase  of 
either?  Higher  powers  of  motion  and  locomotion  must 
bring  the  organism  into  relation  with  a  greater  number  of 
objects;  and  must  therefore  multiply  its  impressions; 
Higher  impressibility  must  subject  the  organism  to  more 
frequent  stimuli  to  action ;  and  so  must  multiply  its  motions 
and  locomotions.  Again,  varied  activities  entail  variety 
among  the  relations  in  which  a  creature  puts  itself  towards 
surrounding  things;  luad  hence  entail  variety  among  the 
modes  in  which  surrounding  things  affect  it.  Conversely, 
the  more  various  the  impressions  receivable  from  surround- 
ing things,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  modifications 
in  the  stimuli  given  to  the  motor  faculties ;  and  hence,  the 
greater  must  be  the  tendency  towards  modified  actions  in 
the  motor  faculties.  Thus  the  progress  of  each  is  involved 
with  the  progress  of  the  other,  in  respect  both  of  activity 
and  complexity. 
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This  ineviiable  simnltaneity  in  the  development  of  the 
directive  and  executive  &calties^  will,  however,  be  most 
clearly  seen  on  analyzing  a  few  cases.  Take  as  one,  the 
ability  to  recognize  direction  in  space.  At  first  this  se^ms 
to  imply  development  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  nature 
only :  an  expansion  of  the  retina  sufficiently  great  to  admit 
of  its  components  being  separately  affected  by  images 
falling  on  them.  Bat  a  little  consideration  shows  that 
something  more  is  required  than  ability  to  perceive  differ- 
ences between  the  positions  of  images  on  the  visual  tract. 
Taken  alone,  these  differences  are  meaningless.  They  come 
to  have  meaning  only  when  they  are  severally  connected  in 
the  organism  with  tiiose  differences  of  motion  required  to 
bring  its  surface  into  contact  with  the  things  seen.  Mere 
ocular  impressions  do  not  of  themselves  give  ideas  of  space. 
Such  ideas  are  products  of  a  growing  experience  which 
proves  that  these  impressions  are  due  to  objects  that  can  be 
touched  by  particular  muscular  adjustments.  Direction, 
therefore,  cannot  be  perceived  until  there  is  a  motor  appa- 
ratus sufficiently  developed  to  effect  specialized  movements. 
Consequently,  the  ability  to  perceive  direction  and  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  perception,  are  necessarily  connate. 
The  recognitions  of  distances,  of  velocities,  of  bulks,  of 
shapes,  obviously  imply  the  like  conditions.  So,  too,  is  it 
with  the  variations  of  surfaces  indicated  by  lights  and 
shades :  these  variations  have  to  be  disclosed  by  corre- 
sponding variations  in  the  adjustments  of  the  muscles, 
before  lights  and  shades  can  be  interpreted.  No  definite 
idea  of  weight,  as  connected  with  visual  appearances,  can 
be  arrived  at  until  there  is  a  power  of  lifting,  either  by  jaws 
or  limbs.  Nor  can  degrees  of  hardness  and  unlikenesses  of 
texture  be  perceived  in  surrounding  objects,  fitster  than  the 
manipulative  organs  are  perfected.  Indeed,  as  these 

last  instances  show  us,  the  inter-dependence  is  even  more 
intimate  than  above  alleged ;  for  besides  being  required  for 
the  interpretation  of  impressions,  muscular  aid  is  required 
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even  for  tlie  reception  of  impressions  in  their  Ugher  forms. 
Perfect  vision  implies  a  focal  adjustment  of  the  ejes^  an 
adjustment  of  their  axes  to  the  requisite  convergence,  a 
turning  of  them  both  towards  the  object,  sometimes  a  turn- 
ing of  the  head  in  the  same  direction,  and  sometimes  also  a 
turning  of  the  body :  all  which  preparatory  acts  are  per- 
formed by  muscles*  Neither  taste  nor  smell  can  be  acute 
unless  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  the  chest  do  their 
parts  in  moving  about  the  food  or  drawing  in  the  air. 
Hearing,  too,  is  imperfect  unless  the  memhrana  tympani  is 
strained  by  its  muscles  so  that  it  vibrates  in  concord  with 
each  successive  sound.  Above  all,  the  perceptions  reached 
through  touch  show  this  dependence  on  the  motor  appa- 
ratus. A  sensitive  skin  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  require- 
ment, as  any  one  may  prove  by  closing  his  eyes  and  apply- 
ing his  bare  arm  or  leg  to  an  unknown  object.  Tactual 
sensations  are  combined  into  ideas  of  extension,  form,  soli- 
dity, only  when  this  sensitive  skin  is  distributed  over  sur- 
faces capable  of  deriving  simultaneous  or  rapidly-succeed- 
ing sensations  from  different  parts  of  the  things  touched ; 
and  these  sensations  must  be  joined  with  those  muscular 
sensations  accompanying  the  simultaneous  and  successive 
adjustments  of  the  sensitive  surfaces.  There  must  be  limbs 
to  effect  the  larger  and  simpler  adjustments,  with  append- 
ages at  the  ends  of  them  to  effect  the  smaller  and  more 
elaborate  ones.  And  only  in  proportion  as  these  motor 
agencies  become  complex,  can  there  be  complexity  in  the 
tactual  perceptions.  But  these  motor  agencies — ^these  limbs 
and  appendages  with  all  the  muscles  they  are  moved  by,  are 
also  the  locomotive  and  manipulating  organs ;  and  the  same 
completeness  of  structure  which  fits  them  to  receive  com- 
pound impressions,  fits  them  to  perform  compound  opera- 
tions. The  evolution  of  the  sensitive  or  directive  apparatus, 
is  thus  inseparable  firom  the  evolution  of  the  muscular  or 
executive  apparatus. 
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§  163.  This  all-essential  relationslhip  must  detain  ns 
somewliat  longer.  It  will  be  instractive  to  glance  at  the 
inter-dependence  of  the  recipto^motor  fonctions  and  the 
dirigO'tnotor  functions  (§  18)  as  exhibited  in  the  concrete. 
I  refer  to  the  sundry  striking  instances  whidi  the  animal 
kingdom  presents  of  imusual  sagacity  co-existing  with 
unusual  development  of  organs  which^  by  the  help  of  com- 
plex muscular  arrangements^  give  complex  tactual  im- 
pressions. 

Why  touchy  the  simplest  and  earliest  sense^  should,  in  its 
higher  forms^  be  more  than  any  other  sense  associated  with 
the  advance  of  intelligence^  will  perhaps  seem  difficult  to 
understand.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  tactual 
impressions  are  those  into  which  all  other  impressions  have 
to  be  translated^  before  their  meanings  can  be  known.  K 
we  contemplate  the  general  relation  between  the  organism 
and  surrounding  objects,  we  see  that  before  they  can  affect 
it,  or  it  can  affect  them,  in  any  important  way,  there  must 
be  actual  contact.  Eating,  breathing,  locomotion,  the 
destruction  of  prey,  the  escape  firom  enemies,  the  formation 
of  nests  and  burrows,  the  bringing  up  of  young,  all  imply 
mechanical  actions  and  reactions  between  the  animal  and  its 
environment.  The  space-penetrating  faculties  serve  but  as 
guides  to  these  mechanical  actions;  and  the  impressions 
they  receive  are  primarily  used  but  as  symbols  of  tangible 
properties  and  the  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only  as 
fast  as  the  impressions  gained  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  become  varied  and  complex,  can  there  be  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  varied  and  complex  impressions 
gained  through  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose.  The  mother 
tongue  must  be  as  copious  as  the  foreign;  otherwise  it 
cannot  render  all  the  foreign  meanings.  And  thus,  as  seen 
in  the  facts  referred  to,  a  highly-elaborated  tactual  appa> 
ratus  comes  to  be  the  uniform  accompaniment  of  superior 
intelligence.    But  let  us  look  at  these  fieusts. 

Each  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  supplies  them. 
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The  Cephalopoda,  wUcH  in  sagacity  go  iar  beyond  all 
other  MoUusca,  are  stmotanJly  distiogoished  from  them 
in  haying  several  arms  by  which  they  can  grasp  an  object 
on  all  sides^  at  the  same  time  that  they  apply  it  to  the 
month.  Again^  the  crabs^  which  similarly  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  snb-kingdom  Artieulata,  bring  tbeir  claws  and 
foot-jaws  simultaneously  to  bear  on  the  things  they  are 
manipulating.  Merely  glancing  at  these  instances  furnished 
by  the  invertebrate  classes^  let  us  devote  our  attention  to 
those  which  the  vertebrate  classes  furnish. 

It  will  be  admitted  that^  of  all  birds^  parrots  have  the 
greatest  amotmt  of  intellect.  Well^  if  we  examine  in  what 
they  differ  most  from  their  kindred^  we  find  it  to  be  in 
development  of  the  tactual  organs.  Few  birds  are  able  to 
grasp  and  lift  up  an  objeict  with  the  one  foot  while  standing 
on  the  other.  The  parrot^  however,  does  this  with  ease. 
In  most  birds  the  upper  mandible  is  scarcely  at  all  move- 
able. In  the  parrot  it  is  moveable  to  a  marked  extent. 
Generally,  birds  have  the  tongue  undeveloped  and  tied 
down  close  on  the  lower  mandible.  But  parrots  have  it 
large,  free,  and  in  constant  employment.  Above  all,  that 
which  the  parrot  grasps  it  can  raise  to  its  beak ;  and  so 
can  bring  both  mandibles  and  tongue  to  bear  upon  what  its 
hand  (for  it  is  practically  a  hand)  already  touches  on  several 
sides.  Obviously  no  other  bird  approaches  to  it  in  the 
complexity  of  the  tactual  actions  it  performs  and  the  tactual 
impressions  it  receives. 

Among  mammals  it  is  unquestionable  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  Unguiculata,  or  those  which  have  limbs  terminating 
in  separate  digits,  are  more  intelligent  than  the  Ungulata, 
or  hoofed  animals.  The  feline  and  canine  tribes  stand 
psychologically  higher  than  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  deer. 
Now,  that  feet  furnished  with  several  sensitive  toes  can 
receive  more  complicated  impressions  than  feet  ending  in 
one  or  two  masses  of  horn,  is  manifest.  While,  by  a  hoof, 
only  one  side  of  a  solid  body  can  be  touched  at  once,  the 
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divided  toes  of,  for  example^  a  dog,  can  Bimnltaneonsly 
touch  the  adjacent  sides  of  a  small  body,  if  not  the  opposite 
sides.  And  when  we  remember  how  those  toed  qnadmpeds  of 
higher  types,  which  cannot  g^rasp  with  their  feet>  can  never- 
theless use  them  for  holding  down  what  they  are  tearing  or 
gnawing,  we  see  that  they  can  recognize  tangible  relations 
of  some  complexity.  Moreover,  when  we  meet  with  any 
marks  of  sagacity  among  hoofed  animals,  as  in  the  horse^ 
we  find  that  the  lack  of  sensitive  extremities  is  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  highly  sensitive  and  mobile  lips,  which  have 
considerable  powers  of  prehension.  Here  we  are 

naturally  reminded  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive,  instance  of  this  connexion  between  deve- 
lopment of  intelligence  and  development  of  the  tactual 
organs — ^that  seen  in  the  elephant.  I  say  most  conclusive, 
because  the  elephant  is  markedly  distinguished  from  allied 
tribes  of  mammals,  alike  by  its  proboscis  and  by  its  great 
sagacity.  The  association  between  the  operative  and  regu- 
lative faculties  stands  out  the  more  conspicuously,  from  the 
endowment  of  both  being  exceptional.  On  the  intellect  of 
the  elephant  there  is  no  need  to  dwell :  all  know  its  supe- 
riority. The  powers  of  its  trunk,  however,  must  be  enume- 
rated. Note  first,  its  universality  of  movement  in  respect 
of  direction.  Unlike  Umbs,  the  motions  of  which  are  in 
most  mammals  more  or  less  confined  to  the  vertical  plane^ 
its  flexibility  gives  it  as  wide  a  range  of  positions  as  the 
human  arm  can  take — ^wider,  indeed,  than  can  be  taken  by 
a  single  arm;  and  thus  the  elephant  can  ascertain  the 
relations  in  space,  both  of  its  own  members  and  of  sur- 
rounding things,  more  completely  than  all  other  creatures 
save  the  Primates,  Again,  the  trunk  can  grasp  bodies  of 
eveiy  size,  frx>m  a  pea  to  a  tree  stump;  and  by  this 
means  can  perceive  a  far  greater  variety  of  tangible  forms 
than  any  of  the  lower  mammalia.  The  finger-like  projec- 
tion with  which  the  trunk  terminates,  is  afiected  by  minor 
variations  of  surface ;  and  so,  textures  and  the  details  of 
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shape  can  be  made  ontj  as  well  as  general  extension.  Its 
ability  to  lay  bold  of  and  to  lift  bodies  of  many  sizes  and 
natures^  opens  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  weight  as  con« 
nected  with  visible  and  tangible  attribntes.  The  same 
power  of  prehension^  nsed  as  it  habitnally  is  for  the 
breaking-off  of  branches^  brings  experiences  of  the  tenacity 
and  elasticity  of  matter;  and  when  employed^  as  these 
branches  often  are^  for  driving  away  fiies^  the  swinging  of 
them  abont  mnst  yield  impressions  even  of  momentum^- 
impressions  which  the  ability  to  throw  small  bodies  (as 
gravel  over  the  back)  mnst  tend  to  strengthen.  Farther^ 
the  tmnk's  tnbnlar  stmctnre  fits  it  for  many  hydraalic 
experiments^  that  disclose  sundry  mechanical  properties 
of  water  unknown  to  other  quadrupeds;  and  this  same 
peculiarity^  rendering  it  possible  to  send  out  strong 
blasts  of  air  which  produce  motion  in  the  light  bodies 
adjacent^  so  brings  yet  another  class  of  experiences.  Thus^ 
the  great  diversify  of  tactual  and  manipulatory  powers 
possessed  by  the  elephant's  proboscis^  is  not  less  remark- 
able  than  is  the  creature's  high  sagacity — a  sagacity  which^ 
dwelling  in  so  ungainly  a  body^  would  otherwise  be  inex- 
plicable. Passing  to  the  Primates,  we  find  re- 
peated^ under  other  forms^  this  same  relation  between 
evolution  of  intellect  and  evolution  of  tactual  appendages. 
Not  more  in  the  contrasts  between  them  and  inferior 
mammals  is  this  seen^  than  in  the  contrasts  between  the 
genera  of  the  Primates  themselves.  The  prehensile  and 
manipulatory  powers  of  the  lower  kinds  are  as  inferior  as 
are  their  mental  powers.  On  ascending  to  the  very 
intelligent  anthropoid  apes^  we  find  the  hands  so  modified 
as  to  admit  of  more  complete  opposition  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers ;  the  bones  of  the  forearms  so  articulated  as  to  give 
the  hands  greater  powers  of  rotation;  the  arms  attached 
to  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  allows  them  increased 
range  of  lateral  movement.  In  all  the  more  developed  of 
the  order^  the  fore-limbs  are  so  constructed  that  an  object 
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can  be  grasped  in  one  hand  wUle  it  is  being  manipnlated 
by  the  other^  or  by  the  lips  and  teeth— can  be  held  at  the 
most  convenient  distance  from  the  eyes — can  be  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  body^  or  any  neighbooring  object.  So 
that  &r  more  complex  perceptions  of  size^  shape^  stmctore^ 
texture^  hardness^  weighty  flexibility;  tenacity^  &c.^  and  of 
their  varions  combinations^  can  be  reached  by  them  than 
are  accessible  to  creatures  whose  limbs  are  less  elaborately 
constmcted. 

How^  in  man^  recipio-motor  and  dirigO'tnotor  stmctnres 
and  fanctions  are  both  still  farther  elaborated^  scarcely 
needs  saying.  As  contemplated  from  an  obverse  pomt  of 
view^  the  connexion  between  them  is  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  works  on  natural  theology.  All  that  we  need  here 
notice  is  the  extent  to  which^  in  the  human  racOj  a  perfecfe 
tactual  apparatus  subserves  the  highest  processes  of  the 
intellect.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  tangible  attributes 
of  things  have  been  rendered  completely  cognizable  by  the 
complex  and  versatile  adjustments  of  the  human  hands^  and 
that  the  accompanying  manipulative  powers  have  made  pos- 
sible  those  populous  societies  in  which  alone  a  wide  intelli* 
gence  can  be  evolved.  I  mean  that  the  most  far-reaching 
cognitions^  and  inferences  the  most  remote  from  perception^ 
have  their  roots  in  the  definitelycombined  impressions 
which  the  human  hands  can  receive. 

This  inter-dependence  of  the  impressibilities  and  activities 
as  displayed  in  the  course  of  human  progress,  is  so  striking 
and  instructive  as  to  demand  special  attention,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  further  suspension  of  the  general  argument. 

§  164.  All  developed  science,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
quantitative  prevision — dealing  as  it  does  with  measured 
results,  is  lineally  descended  from  that  simplest  kind  of 
measurement  achieved  by  placing  side  by  side  the  bodies 
held  in  the  hands.  Our  knowledge  of  the  forces  governing 
the  Solar  System  is  expressed  in  terms  that  are  reducible. 
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by  an  ultimate  analysis^  to  eqnal  imits  of  linear  extension^ 
wUch  were  originally  fixed  by  the  direct  apposition  of  like 
natoral  objects.*  And  the  nndeveloped  sciences  that  have 
not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  qualitative  prevision^  depending 
for  their  advance^  as  they  do^  either  on  experiments  re« 
quiring  skilfol  manipnlation  or  on  observations  implying 
dissection  and  other  analogous  procedures^  could  not  have 
reached  this  stage  in  the  absence  of  a  highly-developed 
manual  dexterity. 

But  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  directive  and 
executive  faculties^  is  even  still  more  clearly  to  be  traced 
in  certain  other  phenomena  of  civilization.  This  mutual 
dependence  of  the  regulative  and  operative  powers^  which 
Anaxagoras  had  a  glimpse  of  when  he  uttered  his  hyper- 
bolical saying  that  animals  would  have  been  men  had  they 
had  hands^  is  remarkably  and  conclusively  exemplified  in 
the  reciprocity  of  aid  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts. 
It  needs  but  a  little  analysis  to  show  that  tmder  their 
psychological  aspects^  Sciences  and  Arts  represent  what  in 
their  lowest  forms  we  call  sensory  and  motor  processes. 
The  perceptions  gained  through  sensory  organs  and  the 
actions  performed  by  motor  ones^  respectively  rise^  by  com- 
bination^ into  scientific  generalizations  and  manufacturing 
operations.  A  comparison  of  the  eictremes  does  not  very 
obviously  show  this ;  but  on  looking  at  the  transitions  the 
filiation  becomes  manifest.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
complex  perceptions  of  which  each  sense  is  the  agents 
together  with  the  still  more  complex  perceptions  reached  by 
co-operation  of  several  senses^  are  forms  of  the  organism's 
impressibility ;  nor  that  the  combinations^  more  and  more 
involved,  of  motive^  locomotive,  and  manipulative  powers, 
are  forms  of  the  organism's  activity.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  out  of  these  complex  perceptions,  woven  into  general 
ideas  still  more  complicated,  finally  arise  the  previsions  of 

*  For  explanation,  see  essay  on  **  The  Genesis  of  Science.** 
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science ;  nor  that  all  handicrafts^  and  after  them  the  higher 
processes  of  prodaction,  have  grown  out  of  that  TnimnAl 
dexterity  in  which  the  elaboration  of  the  motor  facoliy  ter- 
minates. If^  looking  at  the  entire  range  of  phenomena,  we 
seek  ont  the  essential  nature  of  the  changes  an  organism 
goes  through  in  adjosting  itself  to  the  environment— if  we 
divide  these  changes^  as  we  mnst^  into  those  which  external 
objects  impress  on  it^  and  those  bj  which  it  appropriately 
modifies  its  relations  to  the  external  objects — ^if  we  name 
these  respectively^  the  directive  changes  and  the  executive 
changes;  we  see  clearly  that  sensations^  perceptionsj  con- 
ceptions^ generalizations^  and  all  forms  of  cognition^  come 
imder  the  one^  while  contractions,  locomotions,  and  all  kinds 
of  operations,  come  under  the  other;  and  that  Science  and 
Art,  so  far  as  they  are  separable  at  all,  belong,  the  one  to 
the  first  division  and  the  other  to  the  last. 

This  truth  being  recognized,  we  shall  perceive  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  reciprocity  of  services  between  the  Sciences 
and  the  Arts.    Each  great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
laws  has  fiskcilitated  men's   operations    on  things;  while 
each    more   successful   operation   on  things  has,   by   its 
results,  facilitated  the  discovery  of  further  laws.    Astro- 
nomy and  agriculture,   geometry  and  the  laying  out  of 
buildings,  mechanics  and  the  weighing  of  commodities — 
these  were  among  the  earliest  relations  of  the  two.    Pre- 
sently geometry,  as  developed  by  artificers,  acted  on  astro- 
nomy ;  and  astronomy  reacted  to  the  great  advancement  of 
geometry.    Through  the  medium  of  the  scales,  mechanics, 
joined  with  the  science  of  number,  influenced  the  metal- 
lurgic  arts,  gave  definite  alloys,  introduced  metallic  instru- 
ments, and  by  so  doing  advanced  the  accuracy  of  astro- 
nomical and  other  observations,  and  improved  all  those 
processes  of  production  for  which  metallic  tools  are  em- 
ployed.   Metallurgy,  too,  by  supplying  plane  and  concave 
mirrors,  initiated  optics ;  and  the  first  proposition  in  har* 
monies  was  reached  by  the  help  of  strings  and  weights 
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wUcIi  the  arta.fiimislied.  As  we  advance  to  modem  times 
the  connexioiL  becomes  increasingly  conspicuous.  We  see 
it  in  the  dependence  of  navigation  on  astronomy^  mag- 
netism^ and  meteorology;  and  the  aid  rendered  to  mag- 
netic and  meteorologio  science  by  navigation — in  the 
development  of  geology  by  minings  quarrying^  and  well« 
sinking ;  and  the  guidance  which  geology  now  gives  to  the 
search  for  coal^  metals^  and  water.  The  compounds  and 
elements  with  which  chemistry  deals  were  at  first  brought 
to  light  by  the  arts ;  and  the  arts  are  now  all  more  or  less 
dependent  on  chemistry.  There  is  scarcely  an  observation 
now  made  in  science^  but  what  involves  the  use  of  in- 
struments supplied  by  the  arts ;  while  there  is  scarcely  an 
art-process  but  what  involves  some  of  the  previsions  of 
science.  This  fact^  that  the  mutual  aid  becomes 

ever  more  active^  further  elucidates  the  general  truth  we 
are  contemplating.  For  as^  when  tracing  upwards  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  faculties^  we  found  that  their  dependence 
on  each  other  grows  continually  greater — that  complete 
visual  and  tactual  perceptions  are  impossible  without  com- 
plex muscular  adjustments^  while  elaborate  actions  require 
the  constant  overseeing  of  the  senses ;  so^  among  these  still 
higher  cognitive  and  operative  processes,  we  now  find  a 
reciprocity  such  that  each  further  cognition  implies  elabo- 
rate operative  aid,  and  each  new  operation  implies  sundry 
elaborate  cognitions. 

These  congelations  are  equally  well,  or  even  stiU  better, 
seen  in  the  objective  appliances  used.  We  may  properly 
say  that  in  its  higher  forms,  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment  is  efiected  by  means  of 
supplementary  senses  and  supplementary  limbs.  All  ob- 
serving instruments,  all  weights,  measures,  scales,  micro- 
meters, verniers,  microscopes,  thermometers,  &c.,  are 
artificial  extensions  of  the  senses ;  and  all  levers,  screws, 
hammers,  wedges,  wheels,  lathes,  &c.,  are  artificial  exten- 
sions of  the  limbs.    The  magnifying  glass  adds  but  another 
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lense  to  tlie  lenses  existing  in  tlie  eye.  The  crawbar  is  bnt  one 
more  lever  attached  to  the  series  of  levers  forming  the  arm 
and  hand.  And  the  relationship  which  is  so  obvious  in 
these  first  steps,  holds  thronghont.  This  being  perceived,  a 
meaning  becomes  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  these  supplementary  senses  is  dependent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  these  supplementary  limbs,  and  vies  versa.  Accu- 
rate measuring  instruments  imply  accurate  instruments  for 
turning  and  planing ;  and  these  cannot  be  made  without 
the  aid  of  previous  measuring  instruments  of  some  accu- 
racy. A  first-rate  astronomical  quadrant  can  be  produced 
only  by  &  first-rate  dividing  engine ;  a  first-rate  dividing 
engine  can  be  produced  only  by  first-rate  lathes  and  cutting 
tools;  and  so,  tracing  the  requirements  backwards,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  only  by  repeated  actions  and  reactions 
on  each  other,  can  directive  and  executive  implements  be 
brought  to  perfection.  Only  by  means  of  artificial  limbs 
can  artificial  senses  be  developed ;  and  only  through  arti- 
ficial senses  does  it  become  possible  to  improve  artificial 
limbs. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  not  only  do  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  elements  of  the  correspondence  develop 
hand  in  hand,  but  the  complications  they  reach  have  analo- 
gous character.  That  union  of  generalities  with  special- 
ities whidi  we  found  to  distinguish  the  highly-involved  cog- 
nitions of  Science,  is  visible  also  in  the  highly-involved 
operations  of  Art.  Just  as  a  particular  conclusion  in 
Science  is  reached  by  putting  special  data  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple, which  general  principle  concreted  by  other  data  gives 
other  conclusions ;  so,  a  particular  art-product  is  obtained 
by  subjecting  to  special  manipulations  the  material  obtained 
by  some  more  general  process,  which  material  subjected  to 
other  manipulations,  yields  other  art-products. 

(  165.  And  now  on  returning  from  this  long  a&d  elabo- 
rate digression,  bringing  with  us  the  conceptions  arrived  a^ 
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we  find  that  they  serre  greatly  to  elaoidate  the  subject  of 
the  chapter — ^the  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  com- 
plexity. 

While  tracing  the  inter-dependence  of  impressibilities 
and  activities  as  they  evolve  into  regolative  and  operative 
faculties  of  high  orders^  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
correspondence  has  been  illustrated  in  several  ways.  The 
progressing  heterogeneity  of  the  impressions  received 
through  each  sense  has  shown  it ;  and  still  more  the  pro« 
gresdng  heterogeneity  of  the  combinations  of  impression/ 
yielded  by  co-operation  of  the  senses.  The  compounding 
and  re-compounding  of  the  muscular  movements,  alike  of 
each  limb  by  itself  and  of  the  limbs  and  body  together, 
have  further  exemplified  it.  Above  all  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  advance  of  this  reciprocity  between  the  reciptO''motor 
acts  and  the  dirigo-motor  acts,  which,  becoming  ever 
closer,  becomes  ever  more  involved;  so  that  eventually  a 
single  accurate  perception  implies  complex  muscular  ad- 
justments, and  a  single  exact  operation  implies  the  guidance 
of  complex  perceptions.  In  all  which  it  is  manifest  that,  as 
alleged  at  the  outset,  advance  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence is  in  its  h^her  forms  achieved  through  advance  in 
complexity  of  correspondence. 

How  this  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  complexity 
which  we  have  followed  up  through  the  higher  animals  to 
Man,  has  been  continuing  during  civilization,  has  just  been 
shown :  the  advance  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  abundantly 
exemplified  it.  One  note-worthy  fiM$t,  however,  remains  to  be 
named.  Human  evolution,  considered  under  this  aspect,  is 
not  adequately  represented  objectively  by  the  developing 
Sciences  and  the  Arts.  It  must  be  looked  at  also  on  its  sub- 
jective side  as  developing  &culty.  While  there  has  been 
advance  in  the  oomjdexity  of  the  cognitions  and  opera- 
tions that  have  been  age  by  age  attained  to,  there  has 
been  advance  in  the  ability  to  receive  complex  cognitions 
and  perform  complex  operations. 
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For  scientific  and  artistic  progress  is  due  not  simply  to 
the  accomnlation  of  knowledge  and  of  appliances  :  the  im- 
pressibilities and  the  activities  have  themselves  grown  to 
higher  complications.  There  is  evidence  firom  various 
quarters  that  the  minds  of  the  inferior  human  races  cannot 
respond  to  relations  of  even  moderate  complexity;  much 
less  to  those  highly-complex  relations  with  which  advanced 
science  deals.  According  to  the  traveller  Lieutenant 
WalpolCj  it  is  remarked  of  the  Sandwich  islanders^  by  their 
leachers^  ''  that  in  all  the  early  parts  of  their  education, 
they  are  exceedingly  quick^  but  not  in  the  higher  branches, 
that  they  have  excellent  memories,  and  learn  by  rote  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  but  will  not  exercise  their  thinking 
faculties.^'  That  is  to  say,  they  can  readily  receive  simple 
ideas  but  not  complex  ones.  Again,  of  the  Australians  we 
read  that ''  some  of  them  are  very  quick  at  acquiring  know- 
ledge, but  they  have  no  power  of  combination  or  concentra- 
tion.'^* The  reports  of  Hindoo  schools  disclose,  though  in 
a  less  marked  manner,  the  same  fact.  One  of  the  reasons 
assigned  in  the  United  States  for  not  educating  negro 
children  along  with  white  children,  has  been  that  after  a 
certain  age  they  ''do  not  correspondingly  advance  in  learn- 
ing— ^their  intellects  being  apparently  incapable  of  being 
cultured  beyond  a  particular  point.''  And  this  statement, 
which  might  else  be  suspected  of  bias,  agrees  with  that 
made  respecting  the  same  race  in  Africa  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  who  says ; — "  In  childhood  I  believe  the  negro  to  be 
in  advance,  in  intellectual  quickness,  of  the  white  child  of  a 
similar  age,  but  the  mind  does  not  expand — ^it  promises 
firuit  but  does  not  ripen."  f  So,  too,  of  the  Andaman  chil- 
dren we  read  that  they  "  catch  up  words  readily  and  repeat 
them,  but  seem  incapable  of  connecting  words  with  corre- 
sponding ideas."{    Even  the  finest  uncivilized  races  show 

*  See  Frooeediogi  of  the  Ethnological  Sodety. 

t  The  Albert  ITyansk    VoL  I,  p.  2891 

t  Tnms.  Eth.  Soa    New  Seriee,  VoL  IV,  p.  2ia 
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US  the  like  limitation.  ''Without  genius  for  discovery,  and 
incapable  of  generalizing/'  the  New  Zealanders  ''  are  never- 
theless apt  at  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning  '^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
''  boys  at  ten  years  of  age  are  more  intelligent  than  English 
boys ;  but,  as  a  rule,  few  New  2iealanders  could  be  taught  to 
equal  Englishmen  in  their  highest  faculties/'*  In  all  these 
cases,  as  also  in  the  minor  cases  continually  occurring  among 
ourselves  of  inability  to  understand  reasonings  passing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  abstruseness,  the  interpretation  is  that  the 
intellect  has  not  reached  a  complexity  equal  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  relations  to  be  perceived.  Not  only  with 
purely  intellectual  cognitions  does  this  hold ;  it  holds  also 
with  what  we  distinguish  as  moral  cognitions.  In  the 
Australian  language  there  are  no  words  answering  to 
justice,  sin,  guilt.  Among  most  of  the  lower  races,  acts 
of  generosity  or  mercy  are  incomprehensible.  That  is  to 
say,  the  more  involved  relations  of  human  actions  in  their 
social  bearings  are  not  cognizable.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  complex  manifestations,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  distinguish  the  large-brained  European  from 
the  small-brained  savage,  have  been  step  by  step  made  pos- 
sible by  successive  complications  of  faculty. 

Having,  in  the  previous  chapters,  pointed  out  how  greater 
length  of  life  and  higher  degree  of  life  accompany  increased 
speciality  and  increased  generality  of  correspondences,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  where  both  these  unite  in 
producing  correspondences  of  increased  complexity,  the  like 
result  must  happen.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  not 
only  is  thia  true  of  the  more  complex  intellectual  guidance 
which,  through  the  medium  of  Science,  advances  the  Arts ; 
but  it  is  true  of  the  more  complex  emotional  guidance 
which,  by  making  social  order  possible,  contributes  to  the 
greater  individual  safety  that  social  order  brings. 

*  ThompsonX^cw  Zealand.    YoL  I,  pp.  85-6. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  00-ORDINATION  OF   CORRESPONDENCKS. 

§  166.  Fully  to  compreliend  the  increaso  of  the  coire- 
spondence  between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  in 
Bpecialitjj  in  generality,  and  in  complexity,  it  is  requisite 
to  contemplate  the  facts  nnder  yet  another  aspect.  We 
most  look  at  the  general  conditions  by  folfilment  of  which 
these  more  elaborate  adjustments  of  inner  to  oater  rela- 
tions are  made  possible.  The  performance  of  a  compound 
action  in  response  to  a  compound  impression,  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  susceptibility  to  each  of  the  several 
elements  constituting  the  compound  impression,  and  a 
power  to  effect  each  of  the  several  motions  constituting  the 
compound  action.  It  implies  that  the  constituent  sensa- 
tions and  contractions  shall  be  combined  after  a  particular 
manner— shall  be  co-ordinated;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
correspondence  will  vary  as  the  perfection  of  the  co- 
ordination. 

Let  us  take  first  a  simple  case,  as  that  of  the  actions 
needed  for  escape  firom  an  enemy.  When  we  rise  from 
creatures  in  which  the  motion  of  some  conspicuous  adjacent 
object  is  responded  to  by  random  muscular  movements,  to 
creatures  in  which  the  muscular  movements  are  such  as  to 
carry  the  body  away  from  the  dangerous  object ;  we  rise 
to  an  adjustment  of  at  least  two  joined  relations  in  the 
organism  to   two  joined   relations   in   the  environment. 
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Tho  BiTong  visnal  impression  prodaced  hj  the  adjacent 
moving  object  being  the  stimnlos  to  activity ;  then^  that  the 
activity  may  be  of  the  right  Idnd^  snch  modification  of  the 
impression  as  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  body  in  space 
mnst  be  recogniased^  and  the  activity  modified  accordingly. 
The  impression  which  indicates  dangeronsness  and  that 
which  indicates  position^  mnst  together  control  the  motor 
changes;  and  the  contool  mnst  consist  in  so  ordering  their 
respective  amonnts  that  the  resulting  motion  may  carry  the 
organism  away  firom  the  source  of  danger.  When  distance 
as  well  as  direction  becomes  cognizable,  and  when  the  colour 
and  shape  of  the  object  are  distinguished  as  well  as  ite  mass, 
the  stimulus  is  composed  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments, united  after  a  special  manner ;  and  the  more  rapid, 
skilful,  and  varied  the  consequent  actions  become,  the  more 
elaborate  and  more  perfect  are  the  implied  combinations 
of  motor  changes.  While  just  as  a  wrong  combination  of 
motor  changes  involves  a  fall  or  other  failure  of  action ;  so, 
a  wrong  combination  of  the  separate  stimuli  entails  a  mis- 
taken perception. 

Space  need  not  be  occupied  in  tracing  up  these  simple 
kmds  of  co-ordination.  It  is  obvious  that  throughout  the 
series  of  increasingly-compound  perceptions,  including  even 
the  recognitions  of  localities  by  identification  of  surrounding 
objects,  the  constituents  of  eoch  perception  co-operate  after 
a  particular  manner;  and  that,  as  especially  seen  in  this 
case  of  localities,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  definite  relation- 
ship among  them  that  a  definite  perception  is  possible.  No 
less  obvious  is  it  that  the  increasingly-complex  actions  by 
which  higher  creatures  achieve  their  ends,  succeed  only  in 
as  fiur  as  the  muscular  contractions  implied  are  fitly  regu- 
lated in  their  order,  their  amounts,  and  their  modes  of  con- 
junction. 

§  167.  Advancing  fi*om  these  cases  in  which  the  directive 
stimuli,  though  heterogenous,  are  made  up  of  elements  that 
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are  simnltaneonsly  present  to  the  senses^  to  the  ca^s  in 
which  some  of  their  elements  are  present  to  the  senses  and 
some  not  >  we  meet  with  a  sensory  co-ordination  of  a  new 
and  higher  order.  And  where  the  responding  motions^  no 
longer  occurring  as  an  inseparable  gronp,  are  divided  by 
intervals  that  vary  according  to  circumstances^  we  see  a 
parallel  progress  in  motor  co-ordination.  A  creature  which 
when  pursued  runs  to  its  burrow^  supplies  us  with  an  in- 
stance of  the  one;  while  an  instance  of  the  other  occurs 
in  any  process  which^  like  the  building  of  a  nest^  is 
effected  by  instalments  variously  interrupted  by  other  pro- 
cedures. From  the  stage  in  which  a  single  past 
impression  unites  with  many  present  ones  to  compose  a 
special  stimulus^  and  in  which  the  action  completed  at  in- 
tervals is  tolerably  homogeneous  in  character^  the  advance 
is  towards  a  xmion  of  many  past  impressions  with  present 
ones,  and  towards  a  kind  of  action  increasingly  heteroge- 
neous in  its  instalments,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  their 
succession.  In  men's  daily  transactions,  the  complex 
sights,  sounds,  and  muscular  sensations,  serving  for  im- 
mediate guidance,  are  co-ordinated  with  recollections  of  the 
persons,  places,  things,  events,  to  which  those  transactions 
refer;  and  one  who  mistakes  the  hour  at  which  certain 
business  is  to  be  done  with  certain  people  at  a  certain 
office,  shows  us  how  a  fidlure  arises  firom  imperfect  co- 
ordination of  the  past  and  present  impressions  constituting 
the  directive  stimulus.  The  operations  by  which  wheat  is 
sown,  weeded,  reaped,  stacked,  thrashed,  winnowed,  taken 
to  market,  and  sold,  compose  a  series  of  widely-different 
groups  of  actions  (each  consbting  of  many  minor  groups), 
divided  by  dissimilar  and  variable  intervcds,  all  combined 
to  achieve  a  single  end;  and  to  achieve  it  they  must  be 
adjusted  in  a  particular  manner.  The  elaborateness  of 
these  advanced  correspondences  in  which  time  past,  time 
present,  and  time  future  are  alike  involved,  and  which  have 
simultaneous  reference  to  sundry  places  in  space,  is  an 
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elaborateness  measured  by  the  number  of  past  impressions 
compounded  with  present  ones^  and  past  actions  com- 
pounded with  present  ones.  But  the  all-essential  thing  is 
the  definiteness  with  which  the  combination  is  adapted  to 
the  combination  of  external  circumstances — ^the  goodness 
of  the  co-ordination. 

§  168.  A  stiU  higher  species  of  co-ordination  growing 
imperceptibly  out  of  the  last^  and  vaguely  seen  even  in  the 
illustrations  just  given,  involves  not  simply  the  union  of 
past  with  present  specialities,  but  the  union  of  generalities 
with  both.  The  perception  received  yesterday  when  the 
barometer  stood  at  ''Pair/'  together  with  the  perception 
received  to-day,  when  it  stands  at  ''Change,'*  bring  no  con- 
clusion unless  joined  to  the  generalization  that  a  fall  of  the 
mercurial  column  commonly  indicates  rain.  Nay,  before  a 
true  inference  can  be  drawn  for  to-morrow's  guidance,  these 
data  must  be  joined  with  the  further  generalization,  that 
only  when  the  air  is  charged  with  water  to  a  certain  degree 
is  rain  indicated  by  a  fSalling  barometer.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  that  of  a  physician  prescribing  for  his  patient,  many 
remembered  observations  of  bygone  symptoms,  many  ob- 
servations of  existing  ones,  and  many  general  truths  serving 
to  interpret  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  must  enter 
into  that  directive  process  which  terminates  in  an  appro- 
priate course  of  treatment. 

But  the  most  developed  form  of  co-ordination  is  that 
exhibited  by  quantitative  science.  In  this,  not  only  must 
specialities  be  combined  with  generalities  after  a  perfectly 
deiSnite  manner;  but  there  must  be  perfect  definiteness 
in  each  constituent  of  the  combination.  The  perceptions 
by  which  the  data  are  obtained  must  have  their  elements  so 
exactly  co-ordinated  as  to  give  measured  results.  The  laws 
of  dependence  must  be  so  known  that  they  can  be  expressed 
numerically.  And  the  process  by  which,  out  of  data  and 
laws^  the  prevision  is  finally  evolved,  must  have  each  step 

17 
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tmited  with  preceding  and  succeeding  steps  in  a  mode  tliat 
is  qnite  specific.  An  estimate  of  the  horse-power  required 
to  move  a  given  steam-vessel  at  a  specified  speed,  involves 
these  general  truths : — ^that  the  resistance  encountered  by 
a  body  moving  through  fluid  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
.velocity ;  that  the  area  opposed  by  a  vessel  to  the  water 
varies  as  the  squares  of  its  dimensions;  that  the  ton- 
nage varies  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions ;  with  sundry 
others.  Particular  forces,  weights,  specific  gravities, 
lengths,  breadths,  depths,  have  to  be  combined  with  these 
general  truths,  each  with  each;  and  the  results  have  to  be 
further  combined  after  particular  modes.  If  one  of  the 
generalities  be  applied  to  the  wrong  specialities — if  the 
formula  for  resistance  be  brought  to  bear,  not  on  the  figures 
representing  sectional  area,  but  on  those  representing  ton- 
nage—if the  data  be  inexact,  or  the  principles  be  misunder- 
stood, or  the  calculation  be  erroneously  performed,  that  is 
—if  there  be  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  various  mental 
acts  involved;  a  false  conclusion  is  reached:  there  is  a 
failure  of  cognition :  the  internal  relations  are  not  rightly 
adjusted  to  external  ones,  as  is  proved  by  the  result. 

It  will  further  elucidate  both  this  doctrine  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  the  general  doctrine  of  correspondence,  if  we  con- 
sider how,  for  the  perfect  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer 
relations,  there  must  exist  in  the  first,  elements  and  changes 
symbolizing  all  the  essential  elements  and  changes  in  the 
last.  Undeveloped  life  is  led  by  associations  among  some 
of  the  superficial  attributes  of  things.  Developed  life  is 
led  by  associations  among  those  fundamental  attributes  on 
which  the  actions  of  the  things  depend.  There  is  no  in- 
variable connexion  between  a  loud  sound  and  an  adjacent 
enemy ;  and  hence,  creatures  in  which  one  of  these  serves 
as  an  index  to  the  other,  are  often  wrong  in  the  adjustments 
of  their  internal  relations  to  external  ones.  But  the  con- 
nexion between  linear  dimensions  and  solid  contents,  or 
between  velocity  and  momentum,  is  constant,  and  therefore 
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affords  infallible  guidance.  Before  this  infallible  gaidance 
can  be  bad^  however^  aU  the  elements  of  the  relation  most 
be  known.  Whenever  a  groap  of  inner  relations,  or  cogni- 
tion, is  completely  conformed  to  a  group  of  enter  relations, 
or  phenomenon,  by  a  rational  process— whenever  there  is 
what  we  call  an  widerstanding  of  the  phenomenon— the 
composition  of  the  phenomenon  is,  in  b  sense,  paralleled 
by  the  composition  of  the  cognition.  The  law  that  the 
momentum  of  a  moving  body  varies  as  its  velocity  mul- 
tiplied into  its  weight,  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist 
in  the  mind  conceptions  answering  to  momentum,  velocity, 
and  weight;  it  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist  in  the 
mind  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  matter,  without  which  velo- 
city and  momentum  are  inconceivable ;  it  cannot  be  known 
until  there  are  processes  of  thought  answering  to  those 
quantitative  connexions  which  ''varies  as''  and  ''multiplied 
into ''  indicate  >  nay,  the  law  cannot  .be  known  until  the 
states  of  consciousness  symbolizing  time  and  space,  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  velocity ;  nor  until  the  states 
of  consciousness  symbolizing  velocity  and  weight  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  momentum ;  nor  until  these 
three  are  again  co-ordinated  according  to  those  laws  of 
relation  implied  by  "varies  as''  and  "multiplied  into." 
That  is,  every  attribute  necessarily  involved  in  the  pheno- 
menon must  have  its  internal  representative;  and  the 
several  laws  of  dependence  among  these  attributes  must  be 
each  represented  by  some  constant  relation  among  their 
representatives. 

These  &cts  bring  out  into  yet  clearer  light,  the  general 
doctrine  variously  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters.  That 
in  these  highest  manifestations  of  Life  produced  by  the  cul- 
ture of  civilization — ^these  quantitative  previsions  which  im- 
ply such  intense  vital  action  while  they  so  greatly  subserve 
self-preservation  by  facilitating  commerce  and  the  arts- 
there  should  be  this  elaborate  and  complete  co-ordination 
of  inner  relations  to  symbolize  outer  relations,  serves  as  a 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   INTEGRATION  OF  COBRESPONDENCES. 

§  169.  There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  which  the 
phenomena  of  Life  must  be  contemplated.  We  have  to 
note  how,  out  of  co-ordination,  there  grows  up  integration. 
Compound  impressions,  as  well  as  the  compound  motions 
guided  by  them,  continually  approach  in  their  apparent 
characters  to  simple  impressions  and  simple  motions.  The 
co-ordinated  elements  of  any  stimulus  or  of  any  act  ever 
tend  towards  union ;  and  eventually  become  distinguishable 
from  one  another  only  by  analysis.  Further,  the  connexion 
between  stimulus  and  act  also  becomes  constantly  closer ; 
so  that  at  last  they  seem  two  sides  of  the  same  change. 

Only  by  virtue  of  this  law  do  the  higher  kinds  of  corre- 
spondence become  possible.  In  its  absence,  complex  im- 
pressions could  not  generate  complex  actions  with  the 
needful  rapidity;  nor  would  there  be  time  for  that  immense 
multiplicity  of  adjustments  which  developed  life  displays. 
If  the  two  organic  changes  which  constitute  sensation  and 
motion,  did  not,  in  superior  creatilres,  follow  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  withdrawal  of  a  snail  into  its  shell  follows 
the  touch  of  its  horn,  all  those  correspondences  with  the 
environment  which  imply  any  quickness  of  adaptation 
would  be  impracticable.  If  the  period  that  elapses  between 
the  gaze  of  a  young  child  at  a  stranger  and  the  fit  of  crying 
that  follows  (a  period  during  which  the  component  visual 
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impressions  are  being  co-ordinated),  were  habitually  paral- 
leled in  the  perceptions  of  adults — ^if  compound  cognitions 
were  not  formed,  and  the  appropriate  operations  produced 
by  them,  in  periods  incomparably  briefer,  human  life  would 
cease. 

The  necessity  for  this  progressive  integration  wiU  be 
most  clearly  understood  if,  regarding  sensations  as  symbols 
and  perception  as  the  interpretation  of  groups  of  symbols, 
we  observe  what  takes  place  with  verbal  symbols  and  the 
meanings  they  convey.  Where  intelligence  is  but  little 
evolved,  a  single  sensation,  as  of  scent,  serves  the  organism 
for  an  index  of  the  combined  attributes  with  which  such 
scent  is  connected;  and  similarly,  in  undeveloped  language 
a  simple  sound  is  used  to  indicate  a  complex  idea.  In 
either  case,  this  system  answers  very  well  within  narrow 
limits.  But  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  correspon- 
dences requires  another  system.  By  scent,  only  some 
objects  can  be  distinguished :  many  are  scentless.  Simple 
sounds  and  marks  are  too  few  in  number  to  represent 
any  considerable  variety  of  ideas.  Hence,  in  either  case^ 
compound  symbols  must  be  used  before  there  can  be  a 
great  multiplication  of  the  correspondences.  Things  that 
are  without  odour,  and  things  that  are  alike  in  odour,  can 
be  divided  into  sub-classes  when  impressions  of  colour  and 
size,  as  well  as  of  scent,  can  be  appreciated.  And  when 
simple  sounds  are  endlessly  modified  by  articulations,  and 
simple  signs  are  replaced  by  composite  signs,  it  becomes 
possible  verbally  to  indicate  an  infinity  of  objects,  acts^ 
qualities,  &c.  But  on  what  condition  only  does  this  more 
elaborate  language  become  serviceable  f  or,  to  confine  the 
attention  to  one  division  of  it — What  is  required  before 
composite  written  signs  can  supplant  simple  written  signs  ? 
It  is  required  that  the  constituent  elements  of  each  com- 
posite sign  shall  be  so  efficiently  co-ordinated,  so  rapidly 
united  in  the  act  of  perception,  so  integrated,  as  to  become 
practically  one.    Had  the  letters  that  make  up  every  word 
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to  be  separately  identified,  as  the  cliild  identifies  them  wlien 
learning  to  read,  the  system  would  be  of  little  or  no  use. 
Able,  though  it  might  be,  to  express  with  precision  all 
verbal  articulations,  it  could  never  compete  with  the  limited 
system  of  simple  signs,  did  it  remain  thus  cumbrous  in  its 
application.  Similarly  with  the  primordial  language  of 
perception.  If  the  several  colours,  size,  shape,  motion, 
direction,  and  distance,  of  an  object,  had  to  be  successively 
identified  by  the  creature  perceiving  it — ^if  the  object  had 
to  be  spelled  out  in  this  deliberate  fashion ;  the  method  of 
recognition  by  combined  sensations  would  yield  in  utility  to 
the  method  of  recognition  by  a  single  sensation.  Universal 
in  its  powers,  it  would  yet  be  too  slow  of  use  to  satisfy 
the  requirements.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
gressive integration  of  the  component  correspondences 
removes  this  difiiculty,  by  practically  reducing  the  com- 
pound  signs  to  simple  ones.  A  word  made  up  of  a  dozen 
letters  comes  eventually  to  be  recognized  as  quickly  as 
a  single  letter.  The  host  of  impressions  involved  in  the 
perception  of  a  carriage,  seemingly  take  no  more  time  to 
receive  and  interpret  than  a  single  sound  or  taste.  And  thus 
there  is  immeasurable  gain  in  the  speciality  of  the  corre- 
spondences, without  loss  in  their  rapidity.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  results. 

§  170.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  apparent  simul- 
taneity with  which  the  many  visual  sensations  given  us  by 
an  object,  arouse  those  ideas  of  tangible  extension,  of  resist- 
ance, of  texture,  with  which  experience  has  joined  them : 
the  entire  group  of  sensations  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  seeming  to  constitute  but  a  single  state  of  con- 
sciousness. Nor  is  it  requisite  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
exceeding  precision  with  which  the  most  complex  assem- 
blages of  these  symbols  are  instantly  distinguished  from 
nearly  identical  assemblages;  as  shown  in  our  ability  to 
recognize  by  a  single  look,  a  particular  person,  and  even  his 
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particular  mental  state.  Bat  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
manner  in  wldch  tliis  integration  of  correspondences  sub- 
serves the  perceptions,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  an  experi- 
ment  showing  its  extreme  strength  and  rapidity. 

We  judge  of  distance  by  at  least  three  separate  indica- 
tions. When  the  observed  object  is  known  to  us,  the  angle 
it  subtends,  or,  rather,  the  space  which  its  image  covers  on 
the  retina,  aids  in  the  estimate.  The  particular  focal  adjust- 
ments which  the  eyes  undergo  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  and 
which  are  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  sensations,  assist. 
And  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  due  convergence 
of  the  visual  axes,  supply  a  third  evidence.  In  ordinary 
vision  these  indications  agree.  But  by  that  ingenious  in- 
strument of  Professor  Wheatstone's  invention — ^the  Pseudo- 
scope— the  last  two  are  made  to  contradict  each  other. 
The  muscular  actions  by  which  the  visual  axes  are  adjusted 
being  the  more  marked,  and  accompanied  by  the  stronger 
sensations,  g^ve  the  preponderating  evidence ;  and  the  result 
is  that  when  looked  at  through  the  Pseudoscope,  convex 
objects  seem  concave  and  concave  objects  seem  convex.  By 
particular  management,  however — ^that  is,  by  adding  to  the 
evidence  from  focal  adjustment  some  further  evidence— the 
verdict  of  consciousness  may  be  suddenly  reversed.  If, 
after  contemplating  the  inside  of  a  cup  and  wondering  at  its 
apparent  convexity,  the  cup  be  turned  laterally  little  by 
little,  so  that  the  outside  gradually  comes  into  view  and 
the  opening  grows  more  elliptical,  there  presently  arrives  a 
time  when  the  perception  all  at  once  changes,  and  the  cup 
is  seen  under  its  ordinary  aspect.  Now  the  fact  here  to  be 
remarked  as  so  significant,  is  the  impossibility  of  any  inter- 
mediate or  hesitating  judgment.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
flict of  evidence,  there  is,  save  at  the  moment  of  change, 
a  definite  perception  either  of  concavity  or  of  convexity. 
The  perception  is  not  incomplete  or  obscure,  but  perfectly 
distinct.  The  preponderating  impressions  dragging  with 
them  all  those  other  impressions   which   they  habitually 
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imply^  produce  the  same  effect  as  though  these  other  im- 
pressions were  actually  received,  instead  of  the  opposite 
ones  being  received.  The  co-ordinated  sensations  have 
become  so  integrated  that  no  considerable  part  of  the 
group  can  be  present  to  consciousness  without  the  whole 
group  being  present. 

With  the  executive  processes  as  well  as  with  the  directive 
processes,  this  integration  takes  place.  A  long-employed 
combination  of  musculfu:  actions  is  at  last  almost  undecom- 
posable.  The  tricks  of  walk,  of  attitude,  of  manual  action, 
which  children  acquire,  and  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
break  them,  furnish  examples.  We  have  another  example 
in  stammering,  which,  commencing  as  it  often  does  with 
imitation,  becomes,  when  once  established,  next  to  incur- 
able. So,  too,  is  it  with  peculiarities  of  handwriting.  The 
motions  of  the  fingers  having  by  years  of  practice  been  co- 
ordinated in  a  particular  manner,  cannot  be  otherwise  co- 
ordinated without  a  degree  of  labour  to  which  few  are  equal. 
Though,  by  moving  them  slowly  and  with  attention,  the 
fingers  may  be  made  to  produce  differently-formed  letters ; 
yet,  on  the  attention  being  relaxed  and  the  usual  speed 
resumed,  the  letters  re-acquire  their  old  characters.  Simi- 
larly in  all  handicrafts,  chains  of  perpetually-repeated  mus- 
culi  actions,  howevef  complex,  LTtoaDy  approximate  in 
rapidity  and  ease  to  simple  motions ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cease  to  be  capable  of  modified  adjustment — ^tend  more  and 
more  to  produce  one  another  automatically — ^grow  insepa- 
rable— become  integrated. 

Similar  integrations  go  on  between  cognitions  and  the 
operations  guided  by  them.  In  the  child  learning  to  walk, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  a  neighbouring  object,  or  to  pronounce  a 
word,  there  is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  modification  of  the 
motions  in  obedience  to  the  sensations.  But  in  after-years 
the  various  muscular  adjustments  by  which,  from  minute  to 
minute,  the  intentions  are  fulfilled,  follow  the  will  instanta- 
neously and  without   oversight  of  the   intellect.     While 
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absorbed  in  gossip,  the  seamstress  makes  stitcli  after  stitch 
by  a  co-ordination  of  sensations  and  actions  that  has  become 
next  to  instinctive.  When  deep  in  thought — '' absent  in 
mind/'  as  the  phrase  is — ^the  occurrence  of  particular  per- 
ceptions will  often  be  unconsciously  followed  by  the  actions 
appropriate  to  them :  sometimes  with  ludicrous  effect.  The 
stcuiii  on  one  side  caused  by  a  loud  noise  close  at  hand,  or 
the  throwing  out  of  the  arms  to  regain  the  balance  after 
having  sHpped,  shows  us  how  directive  and  executive  pro- 
cesses, originally  quite  distinct,  come  to  be  so  united  that 
one  follows  the  other  not  only  instantly  and  without  voli- 
tion, but  often  without  the  possibility  of  prevention.  Even 
where  the  impressions  and  motions  are  both  extremely  com- 
plex, the  law  may  be  traced;  witness  the  feats  of  a  skilful 
billiard-player.  In  one  of  his  strokes  we  see  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  balls  to  one  another,  to  the  cushions, 
and  to  the  pockets,  all  united  into  a  complex  visual  impres- 
sion co-ordinated  with  the  greatest  nicety ;  we  see  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cue,  its  adjustment  to  the  ball,  the  strength  of 
its  impact,  and  the  quality  of  its  impact,  all  accurately  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  requirements ;  and  we  see  that  By  long  habit 
the  compound  impression  has  been  so  united  with  the  com- 
pound action,  that  the  one  follows  the  other  almost  mecha- 
nically. No  reasoning  or  calculation  is  required ;  or,  indeed, 
is  permissible.  For  it  is  notorious  that  in  games  of  skill, 
any  lengthened  consideration  or  active  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  faculties,  almost  inevitably  causes  a 
failure.  The  direct  guidance  that  has  been  established 
between  the  constituent  sensations  and  constituent  motions, 
must  be  allowed  free  play;  and  stLccess  becomes  sure  in 
proportion  as,  by  constant  co-ordination,  the  combined 
changes  become  practically  one  change. 

In  all  which  we  may  perceive  how  that  automatic  cha- 
racter shown  in  the  simple  correspondences  of  inferior 
creatures,  is  gradually  assumed  by  more  complex  corre- 
spoudcnces — ^how  that  integration  which    the    reflex  and 
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purely  instinctive  correspondences  perfectly  exemplify,  is 
partially  exemplified  by  all  higher  correspondences. 

§  171.  Not  only  to  the  constituents  of  immediate  percep- 
tion, to  the  elements  of  composite  motion,  and  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  two,  does  this  law  apply ;  it  applies  also  to 
the  highest  processes  of  cognition.  The  most  advanced 
conceptions  of  science  display  it  equally  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  manipulatory  skill.  For  making  a  generalization 
is,  in  reality,  integrating  the  various  separate  cognitions 
which  the  generalization  includes — uniting  them  into  a 
single  cognition.  After  there  has  been  a  mental  accumu- 
lation of  fibcts  presenting  a  certain  community  of  nature 
(remembered  first  as  isolated  facts  and  after  further  expe- 
rience colligated  as  facts  having  some  resemblance),  there 
suddenly,  on  the  occurrence  perhaps  of  some  typical  example, 
arises  a  cognition  of  the  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence 
common  to  the  whole  group :  the  particular  facts,  before 
loosely  aggregated,  all  at  once  crystallize  into  a  general  fact 
— are  integrated.  The  mode  in  which  this  result 

is  brought  about,  is  the  same  in  these  highest  cases  as  in 
the  lowest  cases.  Continuous  repetition  of  experiences  in 
which  any  two  sensations  are  always  joined,  any  two  mus- 
cular contractions  constantly  performed  together,  or  any 
perception  umformly  followed  by  a  special  motion,  results 
in  the  greater  or  less  integration  of  the  component  changes ; 
and,  similarly,  continuous  repetition  of  those  more  complex 
experiences  which,  though  superficially  unlike,  one  and  all 
present  the  same  fundamental  relation  of  co-existence  or 
sequence,  ultimately  establishes  a  union  in  thought  between 
the  elements  of  this  relation,  and  still-multiplying  expe- 
riences go  on  consolidating  the  union.  It  will  be 
obvious  without  details,  that  the  same  thing  holds  respect- 
ing the  generalization  of  generalizations.  The  integration 
of  correspondences  is  traceable  from  the  simplest  up  to  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  intellectual  processes.    And  in  the 
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last^  as  in  the  firsfc,  tlie  effect  is  to  simplify  the  directive  and 
ozecntive  actions,  and  so  to  make  practicable  those  adjnst- 
ments  that  wonld  else  fail  from  the  too  slow  succession  of 
the  processes  they  involved.  For  as  the  perception  of  a 
complex  object  would  commonly  be  useless  if  the  per- 
cipient had  to  spell  out  the  constituent  sensations ;  so,  any 
series  of  compound  experience  which,  embodied  in  a  gene- 
ralization, afford  valuable  guidance,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
service  if  every  member  of  the  series  had  to  be  separately 
recollected  before  the  guiding  cognition  could  be  formed. 

§  172.  This  gradual  union  of  the  elements  of  any  internal 
change  by  which  the  organism  adapts  its  acts  to  an  external 
co-existence  or  sequence,  has  been,  in  common  with  previous 
traits  of  advancing  correspondence,  abundantly  displayed  in 
the  course  of  human  evolution.  Progress  in  integration  has 
been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress  in  speciality 
and  complexity,  since  without  it  highly  special  and  complex 
correspondences  cannot  be  achieved ;  and  hence  in  propor- 
tion as  civilization  has  displayed  the  last  it  must  have  dis- 
played the  first.  The  one  having  been  illustrated  in  detail 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  illustrate  the  other.  Similarly, 
greater  length  and  degree  of  Life,  involved  as  they  are  by 
greater  complexity  and  speciality  of  correspondence,  have 
accompanied  that  greater  integration  which  has  rendered 
these  possible. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   CORRESPONDENCES  IN  THEIR  TOTALITY. 

§  173.  Thus  then  we  find  Qlnstrated  in  all  ways  the  trath 
onnnciated  at  the  outset,  that  the  connexions  among  vital 
actions  directly  or  indirectly  correspond  with  the  con- 
nexions among  actions  in  the  environment.  That  method 
by  which  we  soaght  out  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  to 
base  a  Synthetic  Psychology,  is  justified  by  its  results.  On 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  with  the  most 
nearly  allied  phenomena — those  of  bodily  life — and  inquir- 
ing what  is  common  to  both  groups,  a  generalization  was 
disclosed  which  proves  on  examination  to  express  the  essen- 
tial character  of  all  mental  actions.  Regarded  under  every 
variety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in  the 
organism  and  relations  in  the  environment ;  and  the  entire 
development  of  intelligence  may  be  formulated  as  the  pro- 
gress of  such  correspondences  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speci- 
ality, in  Generality,  in  Complexity. 

As  hinted  more  than  once,  these  several  modes  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  correspondence  displays  itself,  are  but 
BO  many  different  aspects  of  one  mode.  The  vast  array  of 
phenomena  which,  for  convenience*  sake,  we  have  con- 
sidered under  distinct  heads,  form  in  reality  one  general, 
continuous,  and  inseparable  evolution.  By  going  on  simul- 
taneously, the  various  orders  of  progress  described  have 
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rendered  one  another  possible.  Every  kind  of  advance  has 
opened  the  way  for  advances  of  other  kinds;  and  these 
again  have  reacted  in  like  manner.  All  have  been  far- 
thered by  each;  and  each  has  been  farthered  by  alL  Not 
only  is  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time^  at  first 
rendered  possible  only  by  its  extension  in  Space ;  bat  olti- 
mately^  as  in  the  researches  of  astronomers^  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Space  is  achieved 
through  its  extension  in  Time.  Not  only  does  progress  of 
the  correspondence  in  Time  and  Space  involve  increase  in 
its  speciality;  bat,  eventaally,  that  immense  increase  in 
speciality  implied  by  the  making  of  telescopes  and  chrono- 
meters, gives  a  new  progress  to  the  correspondence  in  Time 
and  Space.  On  the  one  hand,  snch  greater  complexity  of 
the  correspondence  as  is  shown  by  discriminating  between 
objects  which  have  many  attribntes  in  common,  amounts  to 
advwce  in  its  speciality;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  advance 
in  speciality  is  that  without  which  greater  complexity  o^ 
correspondence  cannot  be  reached.  While,  by  the  corre- 
spondence to  higher  generalities,  the  way  is  opened  for 
morb  complex  and  more  special  correspondences;  it  is  by 
accumulated  experiences  of  such  more  complex  and  more 
special  correspondences  that  the  correspondence  to  still 
higher  generalities  is  made  possible.  At  both 

extremes  of  the  evolution  this  consensus  among  the  various 
orders  of  correspondence  is  clearly  traceable;  but  the 
further  the  development  advances  the  more  intimate  does 
the  eonsensiLs  become.  If  we  consider  the  results  of  im- 
proved vision  in  some  inferior  species,  we  see  that  besides 
bringing  within  view  a  wider  region,  and  so  extending  the 
correspondence  in  Space,  and  besides  giving  earlier  notice 
of  approaching  prey  or  enemies,  and  so  extending  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time ;  it  brings  a  greater  power  of  discrimina- 
ting among  near  objects,  and  so  initiates  correspondences 
of  higher  speciality.  Similarly,  on  observing  what  takes 
place  in  the  man  of  science  who  adjusts  a  further  inner 
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relation  to  some  further  outer  relation — say  the  relation 
between  an  electric  corront  and  the  magnetization  of  iron 
—we  see  tliat  while  the  discovery  is  an  advance  in  speci- 
ality of  correspondence^  it  immediately  leads  to  a  variety 
of  advances  in  all  orders  of  correspondences.  It  makes 
possible  generalities  and  specialities  of  correspondence  to 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism*  Through  the 
galvanometer  it  leads  to  adjustments^  both  general  and 
special^  between  inner  relations  and  the  outer  relations 
subsisting  among  electrical  phenomena  of  various  orders. 
In  the  same  way  it  does  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  an 
immense  range  of  chemical  phenomena.  And  it  similarly 
brings  within  reach  a  vast  series  of  thermal  phenomena. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  electric  telegraph  which  has 
also  grown  out  of  it^  it  makes  possible  hosts  of  special 
correspondences  between  men's  actions  and  the  changes 
occurring  at  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  surfieu^e;  it 
enables  astronomers  to  ascertain  the  relative  longitudes  of 
observfiitories  with  the  greatest  nicety;  and  by  supplying 
them  with  an  improved  means  of  registering  meridional 
transits^  it  gives  better  data  for  calculating  the  distances 
and  motions  of  the  stars^  for  determining  the  structure  of 
our  Sidereal  System^  for  ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  Sun 
through  space.  In  such  among  other  ways  has  this  one 
advance  facib'tated  other  advances  of  all  orders  and  in  all 
directions ;  and^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  the  like  happens 
from  every  advance. 

So  that  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  life,  the 
increasing  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is  one 
indivisible  progression.  Just  as  out  of  the  homogeneous 
tissue  with  which  every  organism  commences,  there  arises 
by  continuous  differentiation  and  integration,  a  congeries  of 
organs  performing  separate  functions  but  remaining  mutu- 
ally dependent,  or  rather  growing  more  mutually  dependent ; 
so,  the  correspondence  between  the  actions  going  on  inside 
of  the  organism  and  those  going  on  outside  of  it,  beginning 
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with  some  simple  homogeneous  correspondence^  gradually 
becomes  differentiated  into  various  orders  of*  correspon- 
dences^ which^  though  constantly  more  and  more  sub- 
divided^ maintain  a  reciprocity  of  aid  that  grows  ever 
greater.  These  two  progressions  are  in  truth  parts  of  the 
same  progression.  Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the 
primordial  tissue  displays  the  several  forms  of  irritability  in 
which  the  senses  originate^  and  that  the  organs  of  sense^ 
like  all  other  organs^  arise  by  differentiation  of  this  primor- 
dial tissue— without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  impress 
sions  received  by  these  senses  form  the  raw  materials  of 
intelligence^  which  arises  by  combination  of  them  and  must 
therefore  conform  to  their  law  of  development — ^without 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  intelligence  advances  pari  passu 
with  the  advance  of  the  nervous  system^  and  that  the  nervous 
system  has  the  same  law  of  development  as  the  other  sys- 
tems— ^without  dwelling  on  these  facts^  it  is  suflSciently 
manifest  that  as  the  progress  of  organization  and  the  pro- 
gress of  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its  envi- 
ronment^ are  but  different  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  Life  in 
general^  they  cannot  fail  to  harmonize.  In  this  organization 
of  experiences  which  constitutes  evolving  Intelligence^  there 
must  be  that  same  continuity^  that  same  sub-division  of 
function^  that  same  mutual  dependence^  and  that  same  ever- 
advancing  consensus,  which  characterize  the  physical  orga- 
nization. 

§  174.  That  Intelligence  has  neither  distinct  grades  nor 
is  constituted  of  faculties  that  are  truly  independent^  but 
that  its  highest  manifestations  are  the  effects  of  a  complica- 
tion that  has  arisen  by  insensible  steps  out  of  the  simplest 
elements^  is  a  conclusion  equally  thrust  upon  us  when  we 
turn  from  the  characteristics  of  the  organism  to  the  charac* 
teristics  of  the  environment.  Every  act  of  InteUigence 
being,  in  essence,  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations^ 
it  results  that  as,  in  the  advance  of  this  adjustment,  the 
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outer  relations  increase  in  number^  in  complexity^  in  hete- 
rogeneity^ by  degrees  tliat  cannot  be  marked^  there  can  be 
no  precise  demarkations  between  the  successive  phases  of 
Intelligence.  The  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
graduidly  extends^  has  no  definite  boundary  up  to  which  a 
certain  order  of  mind  is  competent  but  beyond  which 
another  order  is  required.  No  exact  length  of  time  can  be 
named  as  the  greatest  to  which  the  actions  can  be  adjusted 
by  one  supposed  species  of  guiding  principle.  Among  the 
specialities  of  external  phenomena  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on 
that  which  can  be  reached^  but  not  passed^  by  a  particular 
denomination  of  mental  endowment.  Environing  objects 
and  environing  actions  passing  as  they  do  into  higher  and 
higher  complexities  by  gradations  that  are  insensible^  it  is 
impossible  to  di*aw  among  them  a  line  up  to  which  some 
alleged  kind  of  intellectual  process  may  go  but  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go. 

Evidently  then^  the  classifications  current  in  our  philoso- 
phies of  the  Mind  can  be  but  superficially  true.  Instinct^ 
Beason^  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination, 
Will,  &c.,  must  be  either  conventional  groupings  of  the 
correspondences,  or  divisions  among  the  operations  which 
are  instrumental  in  effecting  the  correspondences.  However 
widely  contrasted  they  may  seem,  these  various  modes  of 
Intelligence  cannot  be  anything  else  than  either  particular 
ways  in  which  the  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is 
achieved,  or  particular  parts  of  the  process  of  adjustment. 

That  there  are  distinctions  among  the  groups  of  pheno- 
mena thus  named  is  doubtless  true.  But,  when  considered 
in  their  essentials,  it  becomes  manifest  that  some  of  them 
merge  into  one  another  as  branches  into  a  trunk,  and  that 
the  rest  are  but  the  different  constituents  of  which  somo 
branch  is  made  up. 

§  175.  Here  a  new  region  of  inquiry  opens  before  us. 
Having  found  that   all    the    phenomena    of   Psychology 
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come  within  this  formula  which  unites  them  with  those  of 
Physiologyj  we  have  now  to  see  what  distinguishes  the  one 
group  from  the  other.  We  decided  that  we  should  ''  best 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  dear  exposition  bj  first  exhibiting 
mental  evolution  as  it  maj  be  most  generallj  conceivedj 
and  subsequently  specializing  the  conception'^  (§  130). 
One  of  these  steps  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  chapters^ 
which  have  presented  psychological  truths  under  their 
broadest  aspect  as  biological  truths.  It  remains  to  take 
the  other  step  hj  presenting  psychological  truths  under 
their  differential  aspect. 

For,  as  was  pointed  out  in  §§  54,  55,  thougli  objectiye 
Psychology,  as  dealing  with  a  certain  order  of  vital 
activities,  comes  within  Biology  considered  as  the  entire 
science  of  Life,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  sub-science 
clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest ;  just  in  the  same  way  that 
Chemistry,  although  a  part  of  the  general  science  of  Mole- 
cular Physics,  is  rightly  erected  into  a  separate  sub-science, 
because  it  deals  with  the  re-distributions  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  the  re-distributions  of  homogeneous 
molecules* 

That  which  distinguishes  the  science  of  psychical  life 
from  the  science  of  physical  life,  we  found  to  be  the  distinct 
cognizance  which  it  takes  of  phenomena  outside  the  organ- 
ism as  well  as  of  phenomena  inside  the  organism.  We  saw 
that,  passing  beyond  the  question  with  wldch  Physics  deals 
— What  is  the  connexion  between  two  phenomena  A  and  B 
in  the  environment  f  and  passing  beyond  the  question  with 
which  Physiology  deals — ^What  is  the  connexion  between 
two  changes  a  and  b  in  the  organism  ?  the  question  with 
which  Psychology  deals  is — What  is  the  connexion  between 
these  two  connexions  ?  How  is  the  relation  a  to  b  in  the 
organism  adjusted  to  the  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment  F 
While  admitting,  or  rather  asserting,  that  Biology  at  large 
tacitly  recognizes  phenomena  in  the  environment  as  implied 
by  phenomena  in  the  organism,  I  nointed  out  that  the 
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recognition  is  but  tacit^  and  tliat  the  great  mass  of  biological 
inqoiries  are  carried  on  without  reference  to  it ;  whereas  in 
Psychology  the  recognition  of  environing  actions  and  rela- 
tions is  avowed  and  all-essential — ^is  repeated  fix>m  moment 
to  moment — ^is  a  necessary  component  of  every  proposition. 
The  distinction  then  drawn  in  the  most  general  way,  has 
recently  been  illustrated  in  various  special  ways*  For  while^ 
that  we  might  obtain  the  most  comprehensive  conception  of 
psychological  phenomena,  we  returned  to  the  most  general 
point  of  view,  and  have  throughout  the  foregoing  chapters 
looked  at  them  simply  as  vital  phenomena  coming  within 
the  definition  of  Life  as  a  whole;  we  have  met  with  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  truths  of  Psychology  differ  firom  the  truths 
of  Physiology  by  taking  for  their  subject-matter  neither  the 
relations  of  inner  acts  nor  the  relations  of  outer  acts,  but  the 
adjustments  of  the  inner  to  the  outer*  On  glancing  back 
over  these  chapters  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  two  of 
them,  treating  of  purely  physical  life  as  exemplified  in 
plants  and  in  animals  of  the  very  lowest  types,  the  environ- 
ment was  recognized  in  the  smallest  possible  degree :  only 
that  part  of  it  which  touched  the  organism  had  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  the  moment  we  rose  to  a  type  of 
creature  which  adjusts  certain  organic  relations  to  rela- 
tions of  which  both  terms  are  not  presented  to  its  surface, 
we  passed  into  adjustments  of  the  psychological  order. 
As  soon  as  there  exists  a  rudimentary  eye  capable  of  re- 
ceiving an  impression  from  a  moving  object  about  to  strike 
the  organism,  and  so  rendering  it  possible  for  the  organism 
to  make  some  adapted  movement,  there  is  shown  the  dawn 
of  actions  we  distinguish  as  intelligent.  As  soon  as  the 
organism,  feebly  sensitive  to  a  jar  or  vibration  propagated 
through  its  medium,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  be  in  less 
danger  from  the  adjacent  source  of  disturbance,  we  perceive 
a  nascent  form  of  the  life  classed  as  psychical.  That  is  to 
say,  whenever  the  correspondences  exhibit  some  extension 
in  Space  or  in  Time,  some  increase  of  Speciality  or  Com- 
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plexity,  we  find  we  have  crossed  the  boundary  between 
physical  life  and  psychical  life*  In  so  far  as  it  deals  at  all 
with  the  adjustments  of  inner  actions  to  outer  actions^ 
Physiology  limits  itself  to  the  few  in  which  the  outer 
actions  are  those  of  agents  in  actual  contact  with  the  or^ 
ganism — ^food^  aerated  medium^  and  things  which  produce 
certain  effects  by  touch  (as  insects  which  fertilize  flowers) ; 
thus  leaving  to  Psychology  all  other  adjustments  of  inner 
to  outer  actions*  So  thatj  practically^  the  spheres  of  the 
two  are  as  clearly  divided  as  the  organism  is  divided  from 
its  environment  by  its  limiting  membrane. 

§  176.  Quite  apart^  however^  from  the  considerations  thus 
recalled  and  enforced^  we  see  here  the  need  for  a  more 
specific  and  definite  interpretation  of  that  mental  evolution 
which  the  preceding  chapters  exhibit  in  its  fundamental 
form.  The  presentation  of  Intelligence  as  an  adjustment 
of  inner  to  outer  relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space 
and  Time^  that  becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex^ 
and  that  has  its  elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated 
and  more  completely  integrated^  leaves  us  with  a  con* 
ception  which  obviously  requires  further  development. 
The  various  degrees  and  modes  of  Intelligence  known  as 
Instinct^  Memory,  Beason,  Emotion,  Will,  and  the  rest, 
must  be  translated  in  terms  of  this  conception.  If,  as  above 
alleged,  the  several  grades  of  Mind  and  its  component 
faculties,  are  phases  of  the  correspondence  and  &cters  in 
the  correspondence,  they  can  be  interpreted  as  such;  and 
to  complete  the  argument  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be 
so  interpreted. 

We  have  now,  then^  to  enter  upon  another  department  of 
our  subject.  Closing  here  the  General  Synthesis,  and  car- 
Tying  with  us  the  fundamental  truth  evolved  by  it,  it  remains 
to  found  upon  that  fundamental  truth  a  Special  Synthesis. 


PART  IT. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

THB   NATURE   OF   INTELLIGENCE.* 

§  177.  The  two  great  classes  of  vital  actions  called  Physio* 
logy  and  Psychology  are  broadly  distinguished  in  this^  that 
while  the  one  includes  both  simultaneous  and  successive 
changes  the  other  includes  successive  changes  only.  The 
phenomena  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Physiology  present 
themselves  as  an  immense  number  of  different  series  bound 
up  together.  Those  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Psycho- 
logy present  themselves  as  but  a  single  series.  A  glance  at 
the  many  continuous  actions  constituting  the  life  of  the  body 
at  large,  shows  that  they  are  synchronous — ^that  digestion, 
circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  secretion,  &c.,  in  all  their 
many  sub-divisions,  are  going  on  at  one  time  in  mutual  de- 
pendence. And  the  briefest  introspection  makes  it  clear  that 
the  actions  constituting  thought  occur,  not  together,  but  one 
after  another. 

No  impassable  chasm  between  them  is  thus  constituted 
however.  Even  were  the  highest  psychical  life  ahaolutely 
distinguished  from  physical  life  in  the  way  alleged,  which  we 

*  This  chapter  and  all  its  saccesson  composing  Part  IV.,  remain  in  sab- 
stance  the  same  as  in  the  original  edition.  The  nnmerons  changes  of 
expression,  omissions  of  snperflnons  passages,  and  occasional  additions  of 
explanatory  sentences,  have  been  saoh  only  as  condnoe  to  the  clearer  pr»* 
sentation  of  the  doctrines  set  forth— the  doctrines  themselTes  being  nn* 
changed.    I  name  this  for  a  reason  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  prefaosi 
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shall  presently  see  reason  to  doubt^  it  wonld  still  be  tme 
tliat  psychical  life  in  its  lower  phases  is  not  thus  dis- 
tinguished :  the  distinction  arises  only  in  the  course  of  vital 
progression.  That  gradual  differentiation  and  integration, 
seen  alike  in  the  evolution  of  organic  structures  and  in  the 
evolution  of  the  correspondence  between  their  actions  and 
actions  in  the  environmentj  is  also  seen  in  the  separation  of 
this  correspondence  into  its  two  great  orders.  While  through 
it  have  resulted  the  various  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
correspondence,  through  it  also  has  resulted  this  funda- 
mental division.    We  will  look  at  a  few  of  the  &cts. 

Passing  over  the  small  animals  moved  by  cilia,  in  which 
the  independence  of  the  many  irritations  and  motions  simul- 
taneously going  on  is  manifest — ^passing  over  the  Zoophytes^ 
in  which  moderate  local  stimulations  produce  local  contrac- 
tions without  affecting  the  organism  as  a  whole — ^passing 
over  these  creatures  devoid  of  nervous  systems,  let  us  con- 
sider what  happens  when  the  nervous  system  has  attained 
some  development.  In  such  so-called  Badiata  as 

the  Star-fish,  each  of  the  several  like  divisions  composing  the 
body  ''  is  connected  with  a  ganglionic  centre,  that  seems  to 
be  subservient  to  the  functions  of  its  own  division  alone,  and 
to  have  little  communication  with,  or  dependence  upon,  the 
remainder  .''*  The  result  is  that  what  elementary  psychical 
changes  the  creature  manifests,  take  place  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  its  body :  each  part  separately  responding 
to  the  impressions  made  on  it.  And  hence  the  &ct  that 
for  a  length  of  time  afler  being  divided  from  one  another^ 
the  rays  severally  continue  to  exhibit  their  ordinary 
actions.  In  the  Artieulata,  specially  fitted  by  their 

structure  for  showing  it,  this  dispersion  of  the  psychical  life 
is  well  brought  out  by  experiment.  "  The  Mantis  religiosa 
customarily  places  itself  in  a  curious  position,  especially  when 


*  Carpenter**  PrincipUi  of  Comparative  Physiology,    Fourth  edition, 
p.  654. 
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threatened  or  attacked,  resting  npon  its  two  posterior  pairs 
of  legs,  and  elevating  its  thorax  with  the  anterior  pair,  which 
are  armed  with  powerful  claws :  now  if  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  thorax,  with  its  attached  members,  be  removed,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  bodj  will  still  remain  balanced  upon  the 
four  legs  which  belong  to  it,  resisting  any  attempts  to 
overthrow  it,  recovering  its  position  when  disturbed,  and 
performing  the  same  agitated  movements  of  the  wings  and 
elytra  as  when  the  unmutilated  insect  is  irritated ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  detached  portion  of  the  thorax,  which  con- 
tains a  ganglion,  will,  when  separated  from  the  head,  set  in 
motion  its  long  arms,  and  impress  their  hooks  on  the  fingers 
which  hold  it* — ^If  the  head  of  a  Centipede  be  cut-off,  whilst 
it  is  in  motion,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  onwards  by 
the  action  of  the  legs ;  and  the  same  will  take  place  in  the 
separate  parts,  if  the  body  be  divided  into  several  distinct 
portions.^  4e  ♦  ♦  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progress 
by  an  obstacle  of  not  more  than  half  of  its  own  height,  it 
soLOunts  over  it,  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  its  natural 
state ;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own  height,  its  pro- 
gress is  arrested,  and  the  cut  extremity  of  the  body  remains 
forced  up  against  the  opposing  substance,  the  legs  stiU  eon- 
tiwuing  to  moveJ^  All  which  &cia  impty  that  even  in  ani- 
mals of  this  comparatively-advanced  organization,  both  orders 
of  vital  changes  are  simultaneous  and  successive :  the  diffe- 
rentiation of  the  psychical  fix>m  the  physical  life  is  but 
slight.  Even  among  Vertebrata  of  high  types,  this 

differentiation  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  of  the  actions 
are  partly  voluntary,  partly  automatic ;  and  may  be  performed 
with  various  degrees  of  consciousness,  or  without  conscious- 
ness. This  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  sensations  can  be  re- 
lived, and  compound  movements  performed,  in  the  absence 
of  the  great  nervous  centres.  Experiments  on  decapitated 
frogs  yield  clear  proof  that  actions  of  considerable  complexify 

*  Carpenter*!  PrineipU$  of  CompanUive  Physiology,  p.  665. 
18 
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may  be  efficiently  executed  without  the  aid  of  the  brain  (§  22). 
The  vivisections  of  Longet^  Yulpian^  and  others^  show  that 
mammals  continue  to  feel  and  retain  certain  of  their  locomo- 
tive powers,  when  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  have  been 
removed ;    and  that  birds  similarly  deprived  of  these  great 
cephalic  ganglia  can  still  weXk  about,  fly,  and  even  pick  up 
food.    Nay,  there  are  cases  on  record  of  inbnts  that  have  for 
days  continued  to  breathe,  cry,  suck,  and  go  through  various 
movements,  although  bom  without  either  cerebrum  or  cere- 
bellum. Apart  from  evidence  of  this  kind,  tibie  per* 
sonal  experiences  of  every  adult  demonstrate  to  him  that 
there  are  many  actions  belonging  to  the  psychical  division, 
which  either  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  mental  current. 
The   motion   of  the  legs  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
various  muscular  and  tactual  changes.    These,  together  with 
the  state  we  call  volition,  may  be  distinctly  present  to  con- 
sciousness— ^may  be  thought  of  as  by  a  child  learning  to 
walk ;  or  they  may,  as  in  ordinary  walking,  be  left  almost 
wholly  out  of  consciousness.      The  processes  we  perform 
while  eating  display  a  similar  relation.    The  several  acts  by 
which  eadi  morsel  is  selected,  cut,  prepared,  and  carried  to 
the  mouth,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  enter  into  the  current 
of  our  thoughts ;  though  in  general,  and  espedally  during 
conversation,   they  obtrude  themselves  on    consciousness 
very  slightly.     But  many  of  the  impressions  and  motions 
involved   are  next  to  unconscious.    The  tactual  feelings 
which  the  knife-handle  gives,  the  contractions  by  which  it 
is  grasped,  and  the  muscular  changes  whic}i  the  arms  are 
every  moment  undergoing,  scarcely  at  all  occupy  the  atten- 
tion.    So  that  out  of  a  great  number  of  psychical  or  quan* 
pi^chical  actions  going  on  in  the  organism,  only  a  part  are 
woven  into  the  thread  of  consciousness;  while  the  others 
form  one  or  more  distinct  strands  which,  as  it  were,  occa- 
sionally inosculate  with  the  thread  of  consciousness.* 

*  I  find  that  there  nuy  sometimes  be  detected  as  many  as  Are  simiilta- 
neoafl  series  of  neiroiis  changes,  which  in  varioos  degrees  rise  into  conscioui- 
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So  that  onlj  by  gradual  differentiation  liave  the  actions 
constitnting  psjchical  life  become  speciallj  successiye^  in- 
stead of  simultaneous  and  successive ;  and  the  distinction 
is  not  even  now  complete.  In  the  lowest  types  each  part 
of  the  organism^while  it  performs  by  and  for  itself  aU  other 
vital  functions^  also  responds  by  and  for  itself  to  external 
stimuli;  and  the  psychical  changeSj  or  what  foreshadow 
them^  are  both  simultaneous  and  successive  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  physical  changes.  When  a  nervous  system 
makes  its  appearance^  these  incipiently-psychical  changes 
become  slightly  co-ordinated — ^have  their  various  strands 
connected.  As  the  nervous  system  develops  and  integrates^ 
the  twisting  of  these  various  strands  of  changes  into  one 
thread  of  changes  grows  more  decided.  But  to  the  last 
their  union  remains  imperfect.  The  vital  actions  consti- 
tutiug  the  subject-matter  of  Psychology,  while  distinguished 
from  other  vital  actions  by  tiieir  tendency  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  single  series^  never  absolutely  attain  that  form. 

§  178.  This  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  the 
physical  life  will  be  most  clearly  understood,  if  we  consider 
the  mode  in  which  it  first  appears  and  the  leading  stages  of 
its  progress. 

Throughout  the  homogeneous  tissue  of  which  the  lowest 
creatures  consist,  there  is  complete  community  of  actions. 
The  vital  processes  go  on  simultaneously  in  many  places 
alike.  These  primordial  organisms,  if  organisms  they  can 
be  called,  exhibit  no  differentiations  of  structure  or  func- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  two  great  divisions  of  life,  equally  with 
the  subdivisions  of  each,  are,  in  the  beginning,  one. 

neM  80  fur  that  we  cannot  call  any  of  them  abeolately  nnoonsdoiLi.  When 
walking,  there  la  the  locomotive  series ;  there  may  be,  under  certain  oir- 
crnnstanoes,  a  taotoal  series ;  there  is  yery  often  (in  myself  at  Itest)  an 
auditory  series,  constituting  some  melody  or  fragment  of  a  melody  which 
haunts  me ;  and  there  is  the  visual  series :  all  of  which,  subordinate  to  the 
dominant  consciousness  formed  by  some  train  of  reflection,  are  continually 
crossing  it  and  weaving  themselves  into  it 
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The  first  great  differentiation  established  is  that  between 
the  inner  and  outer  tissues — ^the  substance  of  the  body  and 
its  limiting  membrane.  The  parts  of  the  original  proto- 
plasm are  subject  to  but  a  single  contrast  of  conditions — 
that  between  contact  with  one  another^  and  contact  with  the 
environment.  The  external  portions  are  bathed  by  the 
surrounding  medium ;  the  internal  portions  are  not.  And 
in  response  to  this  primary  unlikeness  of  conditions^  there 
eventoaUy  arise  imlikenesses  of  stmctnre  and  fanction. 
That  which  is  permanently  outermost  takes  on  the  modified 
form  of  vital  action  which  its  circumstances  demand.  That 
which  is  permanently  innermost  similarly  assumes  a  more 
specialized  order  of  activity  (Prtn.  of  Bio,,  §  287). 

The  division  of  labour  thus  commenced  may  be  con- 
sidered as  at  first  physiological  only.  In  virtue  of  its 
position,  the  surface  necessarily  monopolizes  the  duties  of 
absorption— the  taking  in  of  water  and  nutriment  and 
oxygen ;  while  to  the  included  mass  remain  such  duties  as 
its  inclusion  permits.  And  when,  by  involution  of  the 
surface,  a  stomach  is  formed,  the  change  implies  a  further 
separation  of  duties,  such  that  nutrition  is  chiefly  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  limiting  membrane  and  aeration  to 
another.  But  the  advance  is  not  an  advance  in  the  physio- 
logical division  of  labour  solely.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
an  advance  towards  the  separation  of  psychical  actions  from 
physical  ones;  and  is  even  a  first  step  towards  bring^ing 
psychical  actions  into  serial  order.  Necessarily  assuming 
the  vital  offices  entailed  by  its  externality,  the  skin  also 
assumes  the  office  of  receiving  all  those  impressions  which 
form  the  raw  material  of  intelligence.  The  mechanical 
and  other  changes  going  on  in  the  environment,  can  be 
responded  to  by  the  organism  only  when  it  is  affected  by 
them;  and  any  change  they  work  in  it  must  be  proxi- 
mately experienced  by  its  surface.  The  skin,  then,  being 
the  part  immediately  subject  to  the  various  kinds  of  exter- 
nal stimuli,  necessarily  becomes  the  part  in  which  psychical 
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changes  are  originated.  As  contrasted  with  the  contained 
substance^  it  comes  to  be  more  especiallj  concerned  in  that 
adjustment  of  inner  to  enter  relations  which  constitutes 
intelligence*  But  now  mark  the  implication.     The 

changes  constituting  the  physical  life  continue  to  go 
on  simultaneously  throughout  the  entire  mass.  Those 
which  foreshadow  the  psychical  life  are^  in  an  increasing 
degree^  localized  on  the  outside  of  the  mass — ^belong  to  its 
outside  primarily  and  affect  some  other  parts  secondarily. 
Speaking  generally^  therefore^  we  may  say  that  while  the 
physical  changes  are  being  everywhere  initiated  throughout 
a  solid,  the  psychical  ones^  or  rather  those  out  of  which 
psychical  ones  arise^  admit  of  being  initiated  only  on  a 
suffaee.  Hence^  even  by  this  primary  differentiation  the 
incipient  psychical  life  comes  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
purely  physical  life,  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  simul- 
taneous changes  it  includes; 

Subsequent  differentiations  have  like  natures  and  results. 
This  sensitiveness  which  forms  the  basis  of  psychical  life, 
is  in  the  begrinning  diffused  uniformly  over  the  whole 
surface ;  but  it  presently  becomes  in  some  degree  concen- 
trated. Though,  generally,  all  parts  of  the  skin  remain 
impressible  by  touch,  yet  certain  parts,  having  positions 
which  expose  them  to  firequent  tactual  impressions,  become 
more  susceptible  than  the  rest ;  and  in  these  parts  most 
of  the  sensations  arise.  That  is  to  say,  the  epi-peripheral 
changes  forming  the  raw  material  of  intelligence,  by  being 
restricted  in  the  area  of  their  occurrence,  have  the  charac- 
teristic of  simultaneity  further  limited;  and  the  more 
highly  developed  the  tactual  apparatus  the  more  marked 
is  the  limitation. 

Still  greater  is  this  limitation  rendered  by  the  evolution 
of  special  senses.  The  olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations 
are  localized  in  smaller  tracts  than  is  the  sensation  of 
touch ;  and  each  of  these  tracts  is  Uttle,  if  at  all,  capable 
>f  undergoing  more  than  one  change  at  a  time.    Visual  and 
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aaditoiy  impressions  are  receiyal)le  only  within  yet  narrower 
areas ;  and  even  the  two  areas  susceptible  of  each  become 
fdnctionally  one.  The  ears  are  simnltaneonsly  affected  by 
the  same  sounds ;  and  in  the  highest  creatures  the  eyes^  being 
so  placed  as  to  converge  their  axes  on  the  saino  object^  yield 
to  consciousness  what  seems  to  be  one  image.  Nay,  even 
within  each  group  of  visual  feelings  concentration  is  manifest. 
The  greatest  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  is  confined  to  a 
minute  spot ;  and  the  feelings  initiated  in  this  spot  domi- 
nate over  the  others  in  consciousness.  If  we  add  that  when 
the  most  advanced  intelligence  is  reached,  the  sensations 
arising  in  the  nose  and  the  palate  are  but  occasional,  while 
those  arising  in  the  eyes  and  ears  are  perpetual ;  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  extremely  small  portions  of  the  organism  the 
changes  which  form  the  chief  raw  materials  of  intelligence 
are  ultimately  confined. 

Continued  differentiation  and'  integration,  thus  concen- 
trating the  actions  out  of  which  psychical  life  is  evolved,  first 
on  the  surface  of  the  organism,  afterwards  on  certain  regions 
of  that  surface,  afterwards  on  those  most  specialized  parts  of 
it  constituting  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses,  and  finally  in 
minute  parts  of  these  parts,  necessarily  render  the  psychical 
life  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  physical  life  by 
bringing  its  changes  more  and  more  into  serial  order.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressive  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  actions  that  are  carried  on 
throughout  its  mass.  These  internal  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  external  ones  to  which  the  senses  are  subject. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  external  ones  tend  towards 
the  serial  form,  the  consequent  internal  ones  do  the 
same. 

§  179.  This  growing  seriality  in  the  psychical  changes  is, 
indeed,  necessitated  by  advance  of  the  correspondence.  In 
other  words,  the  advance  of  the  correspondence,  the  de- 
velopment of  consciousness,  and  the  increasing  tendency 
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towards  a  linear  order  in  the  psychical  changes,  are  different 
aspects  of  the  same  progression. 

For  how  only  can  the  constituent  changes  of  any  complex 
correspondence  be  co-ordinated  7  Those  abilities  which  an 
intelligent  creatore  possesses,  of  recognizing  diverse  ex- 
ternal objects  and  of  adjusting  its  actions  to  composite  phe- 
nomena of  various  kinds,  imply  a  power  of  combining  many 
separate  impressions*  These  separate  impressions  are  re- 
ceived by  the  senses — ^by  different  parts  of  the  body.  If 
they  go  no  further  Uian  the  places  at  which  they  are  received, 
they  are  useless.  Or  if  only  some  of  them  are  brought  into 
relation  with  one  another,  they  are  useless.  That  an  effectual 
adjustment  may  be  made,  they  must  be  all  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some  centre  of  com- 
munication common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  severally 
pass;  and  as  they  cannot  pass  through  it  simultaneously, 
they  must  pass  through  it  in  succession.  So  that  as  the 
external  phenomena  responded  to  become  greater  in  number 
and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  the 
changes  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication  is 
subject  must  increase— there  must  result  an  imbroken  series 
of  these  changes — ^there  must  arise  a  consciousness. 

Hence  the  progress  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment,  necessitates  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion <^  the  sensorial  changes  to  a  succession;  and  by  so 
doing  evolves  a  distinct  consciousness — a  consciousness  that 
becomes  higher  as  the  succession  becomes  more  rapid  and 
the  correspondence  more  complete. 

§  180.  That  mental  phenomena  constitute  a  series  is  a 
doctrine  of  old  standing,  and  one  the  general  truth  of  which 
none  call  in  question.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  qualified  sense.  When  the  facts  are  con- 
templated objectively,  it  becomes  manifest  that  though  the 
changes  constituting  intelligence  approach  to  a  single  suc- 
cession, they  do  not  absolutely  form  one — ^that  there  are 
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constantly  being  performed  actions  of  an  intelligent  Idnd 
winch  are  not  present  to  conscionsness — and  that,  throngh 
the  many  gradations  between  completely-conscions  actions 
and  completely-imconscions  ones,  the  psychical  changes 
merge  into  those  which  we  distingoish  as  physical.  When 
we  consider  the  facts  snbjectiyely — ^when  we  interrogate 
conscionsness,  we  find  that  though  the  general  seriality  of 
the  changes  is  obvions,  there  are  many  experiences  which 
make  ns  hesitate  to  assert  complete  seriality.  Let  ns  ex* 
amine  one. 

The  yisnal  impressions  we  receive  fix)m  moment  to 
moment,  though  ordinarily  regarded  as  single  states,  are  in 
reality  multiple  ones ;  and  it  becomes  a  perplexing  question 
how  far  each  of  these  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a  lineai 
series  of  changes.  Besides  the  particular  thing  to  which  the 
eyes  are  directed,  many  other  things  are  partially  seen ;  and 
no  dear  separation  can  be  made  among  the  degrees  of 
definiteness  with  which  they  are  presented  to  conscioas* 
ness.  Only  one  point  of  the  object  looked  at  is  perceived 
with  perfect  distinctness.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
consciousness  is  entirely  occupied  with  this  one  point; 
for  the  object  as  a  whole  may  be  identified  by  the 
single  glance  directed  to  this  one  point.  Obyionsly  our 
consciousness  of  things  within  the  visible  area,  becomes 
smaller  as  they  become  more  remote  from  the  centre  to 
which  the  axes  of  the  eyes  converge.  Obviously  there 
is  no  particular  distance  from  this  centre  at  which  we 
can  say  that  consciousness  ceases.  And  thus  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  nascent  consciousnesses 
of  different  intensities  existing  at  the  same  moment.  Only 
by  a  certain  license,  then,  can  the  internal  change  pro- 
duced by  a  visual  impression  be  called  single.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  a  multitude  of  simultaneous  changes  bound 
together.  BtiU  more   conspicuous   becomes  the 

qualification  with  which  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  that 
psychical  changes  are  distinguished  by  their  seriaUty,  when. 
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from  the  state  of  couscionsness  prodaced  by  a  visual  im- 
pression^ we  go  on  to  observe  the  state  of  consciousness 
known  as  the  resulting  perception.  The  various  distances, 
solidities,  structures,  &c.,  which  appear  to  be  immediatelj 
given  in  the  impression,  being  reallj  known  bj  inference, 
severallj  implj  many  changes;  and  these  changes  are 
practically  synchronous  with  those  constituting  the  im- 
pression itself,  since  the  positions  and  natures  of  the  ob- 
jects are  recognized  in  the  instant  of  perception.  So  that 
beyond  that  complexity  of  a  visual  consciousness  due  to  the 
many  co-existing  feelings  and  relations  it  includes,  there  is 
a  further  complexity  caused  by  the  many  represented  feel- 
ings and  relations,  which  are  so  closely  united  with  the 
presented  ones  as  seemingly  to  form  with  them  one  con- 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  that  psychical  life  is  distin- 
guished from  physical  life  by  consisting  of  successive 
changes  only,  instead  of  successive  and  simultaneous 
changes,  may  be  shown  from  the  very  facts  here  cited. 
For  though  a  visual  impression  makes  us  nascently  con- 
scious of  many  things,  yet  there  is  always  some  one 
thing  of  which  we  are  more  conscious  flian  of  the  rest. 
And  when  we  so  look  at  this  one  thing  aci  to  perceive  it  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word — ^to  know  it  as  such  or  such,  we 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  it.  Though  the  images 
of  other  things  are  all  the  while  being  impressed  on  the 
retina,  and  are  producing  changes  there,  yet  these  are 
not  appreciated  internally — are  scarcely  more  than  physi- 
cal changes— do  not  undergo  that  co-ordination  with  others 
which  constitutes  them  psychical  changes.  And  this  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  any  object  seen  is  distinctly  thought 
of,  the  other  objects  within  view  cease  to  be  thought  of, 
shows  clearly  how  consciousness  becomes  more  definitely 
serial  as  it  rises  to  a  higher  form.  In  brief,  we  may  say 
that  while  the  outer  strands  of  changes  which  constitute 
the  thread  of  consciousness,  are  indefinite  and  loosely  adho- 
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rent,  there  is  always  an  internal  closely-twisted  series  of 
changes,  forming  what  we  may  consider  as  consciousness 
proper. 

Psychical  changes  therefore,  if  not  absolutely  distin- 
guished from  physical  changes  by  their  seriality,  ar9  rela- 
tively so  distinguished ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  assume 
that  most  developed  form  constituting  rationality  they  co- 
here into  a  seemingly-single  succession  of  states.  Though 
these  states  are  physiologically  composite,  and  were  once 
psychologically  composite,  yet,  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
become  consolidated  elements  of  thought  they  may  rightly 
be  regarded  as  severally  simple. 

§  181.  Such,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  our  examination. 
Gradually  differentiated  from  the  lower  order  of  changes 
constituting  bodily  life,  this  higher  order  of  changes  con- 
stituting mental  life  assumes  a  decidedly-serial  arrange* 
ment  in  proportion  as  intelligence  advances.  Though  this 
serial  arrangement  never  becomes  complete,  yet  in  the 
human  consciousness  it  approaches  completeness ;  and 
the  highest  processes  of  this  consciousness  are  possible 
only  on  condition  that  its  successive  states,  compound  as 
they  may  be  in  nature,  shall  comport  themselves  as  practi- 
cally elementary.  The  fact  that  every  proposition  ex- 
presses a  relation,  and  that  every  relation  subsists  between 
two  terms,  of  itself  proves  that  distinct  thought  necessi- 
tates serial  arrangement  of  its  components. 

A  succession  of  changes  being  thus  the  subject-matter 
of  Psychology,  it  is  the  business  of  Psychology  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  their  succession.  That  they  follow  one 
another  in  a  particular  way,  the  existence  of  Intelligence 
itself  testifies.     The  problem  is  to  explain  their  order. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   LAW    OP   INTELLIGENCE. 

§  182.  All  liife^  whether  physical  or  psychical,  being  the 
combination  of  changes  in  correspondence  with  external  co- 
existences and  sequences,  it  resnlts  that  if  the  changes 
constituting  psychical  life  occur  in  succession,  the  law  of 
their  succession  must  be  the  law  of  their  correspond- 
ence. 

An  adequate  statement  of  this  law  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find.  Did  the  phenomena  in  the  environment  form,  like  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  a  succession,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty.  The  entire  fact  would  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  internal  succession  parallels  the  external  succession. 
But  the  environment  contains  many  successions  of  pheno- 
mena, going  on  simultaneously.  Further,  there  are  found 
in  it  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  not  successive 
at  all,  but  co-existent.  Again,  it  is  unlimited,  and  the  phe- 
nomena it  includes  are  not  only  innumerable,  but  insensibly 
pass  into  a  relative  non-existence  as  the  distance  from  the 
organism  increases.  Once  more,  the  environment,  relatively 
considered,  is  ever  varying  as  the  organism  moves  from 
place  to  place.  How  then  can  the  succession  of  psychical 
changes  be  in  any  way  formulated  ?  How  is  it  possible  to 
express  the  law  of  a  single  series  of  internal  phenomena  in 
terms  of  its  correspondence  with  an  infinity  of  external 
phenomena,  both  serial  and  non-serial,  mixed  in  the  most 
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heterogeneous  manner,  and  presented  to  the  moying  or- 
ganism in  fortnitons  combinations  never  twice  alike  ? 

Were  it  not  that  the  inner  relations  must  correspond  with 
the  outer  ones;  and  that  therefore  the  order  of  states  of 
consciousness  rmut  be  in  some  way  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  external  order ;  we  might  despair  of  finding  any  general 
law  of  psychical  changes.  Even  as  it  is,  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  general  law  can  apply  to  extended  portions  of  the 
series  of  changes.  Mainly  dependent  as  these  must  be,  on 
the  assemblages  of  things  by  which  the  organism  is  en- 
vironed, and  on  the  new  assemblages  perpetually  disclosed 
by  its  movements,  they  can  be  no  more  formulated  than 
these  assemblages  can  be  formulated.  Evidently,  it  is 
in  the  immediately-connected  changes,  and  small  groups 
of  changes,  rather  than  in  the  longer  concatenations  of 
changes,  that  a  law  is  to  be  sought. 

§  183.  A  correspondence  between  the  internal  order  and 
the  external  order,  implies  that  the  relation  between  any 
two  states  of  consciousness  corresponds  with  the  relation 
between  the  two  things  producing  them.  How  corresponds  ? 
The  two  states  of  consciousness  occur  in  succession;  and 
all  successions  are  alike  in  so  fiEu*  as  they  are  simply  succes- 
sions. In  what,  then,  can  the  correspondence  consist  ?  In. 
this,  that  the  persistence  of  the  connexion  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the 
connexion  between  the  agencies  to  which  they  answer.  The 
relations  between  external  objects,  attributes,  acts,  are 
of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  fortuitous.  The 
relations  between  the  answering  states  of  consciousness  must 
similarly  be  of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  for- 
tuitous. When  any  state  a  occurs,  the  tendency  of  some 
other  state  d  to  follow  it,  must  be  strong  or  weak  according 
to  the  degree  of  persistence  with  which  A  and  D  (the  objects 
or  attributes  that  produce  a  and  i)  occur  together  in  the 
environment.    If,  in  the  environment,  there  is  a  more  per- 
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aistent  occurrence  of  A  with  B  than  of  A  with  D ;  then^  the 
maintenance  of  the  correspondence  implies  that  when  a 
arises  in  consciousness,  b  shall  follow  rather  than  d.  These 
are  manifest  reqxiisites.  If  the  strengths  of  the  connexions 
between  the  internal  states  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
persistences  of  the  relations  between  the  answering  external 
agents,  there  will  be  a  failare  of  the  correspondence— the 
inner  order  will  disagree  with  the  enter  order. 

A  due  understanding  of  the  matter  maj  best  be  obtained 
by  examining  the  several  objections  to  this  general  statement. 

§  184.  The  acts  of  animals  exhibit  countless  fiulnres  of 
the  internal  order  to  parallel  the  external  order.  In  the 
moth  which  flies  at  a  candle-flame,  there  exists  no  relation 
of  psychical  states  answering  to  the  relation  between  light 
and  heat  in  the  environment.  The  connexion  between  the 
odour  of  a  flower  and  the  contained  honey,  is  duly  responded 
to  by  sequent  actions  in  the  moth ;  as  is  also  the  connexion 
between  a  certain  change  in  the  field  of  view  and  the 
approach  of  a  living  body.  But  there  is  no  internal  adjust- 
ment by  which,  after  the  visual  impression  produced  by  a 
flame,  anything  like  the  feeling  of  a  bum  is  suggested ;  and 
hence  the  creature's  death.  Again,  the  birds  which  on  un- 
inhabited islands  allow  explorers  to  approach  close  to  them, 
manifestly  lack  that  co-ordination  of  psychical  changes  by 
which  the  birds  of  our  woods  and  moors  are  led  to  fly 
the  sportsman.  Externally  there  co-exists  with  particular 
appearances,  a  destructive  activity;  but  internally,  the  state 
of  consciousness  roused  by  these  appearances  is  not  followed 
by  any  state  of  consciousness  representing  a  destructive 
activity :  and  a  risk  of  being  killed  is  the  consequence.  A 
child's  perception  of  some  brightly-coloured  berry  does  not 
excite  an  idea  of  pain,  or  of  the  word  ''poison,''  but  more 
probably  some  idea  of  a  pleasant  taste;  and  should  injurious 
chemical  properties  co-exist  with  these  attractive  visible 
ones,  the  child's  life  may  be  endangered.    But  in  all  cases 
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of  this  kind  what  is  the  implication  ?  Do  we  not  speak  of 
the  injuries  suffered  as  resulting  firom  lack  of  sagacity  ?  or 
as  evincing  ignorance  ?  And  is  it  not  a  corollary  that,  as 
non-conformiiy  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  order  is  want  of 
intelligence^  conformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  order  is 
that  in  which  intelligence  consists  ? 

A  few  instances  in  which  the  failure  of  the  correspondence 
is  not  total  but  partial,  will  enforce  this  conclusion.  The 
dog  that  comes  on  hearing  his  name  called,  usually  does  so 
expecting  to  find  his  master  or  some  member  of  the  family  ; 
but  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  his  name  is  called  by  a 
stranger,  the  sequence  in  his  states  of  consciousness  is  not 
adapted  to  the  external  facts :  he  makes  a  mistake.  Among 
the  Australian  sayages,  who  mostly  meet  with  violent  deaths, 
it  is  the  belief  that  any  one  who  dies  without  apparent  cause 
has  been  killed  by  an  unseen  foe ;  and  a  stranger  who  hap- 
pens to  be  found  near  at  hand  is  liable  to  be  sacrificed  as  the 
supposed  assassin.  Here,  though  the  mental  connexion, 
between  death  and  enmity  very  generally  threes  with  the 
connexion  in  the  environment,  it  by  no  means  uniformly  does 
so.  The  earlier  chemists,  by  a  large  number  of  experiences 
respecting  the  combinations  of  acids  and  bases,  were  led  to 
think  of  substances  that  neutralized  bases  as  substances 
having  sour  tastes ;  but  this  relation  of  ideas,  though  veiy 
generally  in  harmony  with  external  relations,  is  not  always  so. 

What,  now,  do  we  say  of  cases  like  these,  in  which  ihe 
inner  order  does  not  completely  answer  to  the  outer  order  f 
We  say  that  they  imply  a  low  deg^ree  of  intellect,  or  a 
limited  experience,  or  a  but  partial  enlightenment.  And  the 
disappearance  of  these  discrepancies  between  thoughts  and 
facts  we  speak  of  as  an  advance  in  intelligence. 

§  185.  '^  But  how  does  this  conception  include  co-exist- 
ences ? ''  it  may  be  asked.  ''In  so  fi^r  as  the  environment 
'presents  motions  and  changes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding   the   law    of   intelligence  to  be,    that   the 
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Btreng^Ii  of  the  tendency  wUch  the  antecedent  of  any 
psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its  consequent,  is 
proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the 
external  things  they  symbolize.  Bat  when  this  union  is  not 
between  successiye  things  but  between  simultaneous  things 
— ^not  a  union  in  Time  but  a  union  in  Space,  it  is  less  easy 
to  see  how  the  parallelism  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
order  can  result  from  fulfOment  of  this  law.  The  con- 
nexion between  two  states  of  consciousness  occurring  in 
succession,  can  very  well  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  occurring  in  succession.  But  if  it 
can  do  this,  it  cannot  also  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  not  occurring  in  succession/' 

The  full  reply  to  this  objection  will  be  contained  by  im- 
plication in  a  future  chapter,  on  ''The  Relations  of  Co- 
existence and  Non-Coexistence.''  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  relation  of  co-existence  is  distinguished  from 
the  relation  of  sequence  by  the  readiness  of  its  terms  to 
follow  one  another  through  consciousness  in  either  order, 
with  equal  facility  and  vividness  ;  that  the  consciousness  of 
it  arises  when,  in  passing  backwards  and  forwards  firom  one 
term  to  the  other,  the  sequences  being  similarly  unresisting 
cancel  one  another ;  and  that  thus  it  consists  of  a  duplica- 
tion in  consciousness,  made  up  of  a  sequence  and  its  inver- 
sion. Such  being  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  co-existence, 
subjectively  considered,  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above 
formulated  applies  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  relation  of 
sequence.  If  two  phenomena,  A  and  B,  habitually  co- 
exist in  the  environment,  then,  when  the  phenomenon  A 
is  presented  to  the  senses,  the  produced  state  of  conscious- 
ness a,  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  state  b,  represent- 
ing the  phenomenon  B.  The  process  of  thought  does  not 
end  here,  however:  if  it  did,  the  external  relation  would 
be  known  as  a  sequence.  But  the  phenomenon  B,  in  the 
environment,  being  as  much  the  antecedent  of  A  as  A  is  of 
B  (neither  of  them  being  antecedent  or  consequent,  except 
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in  the  order  of  oar  experience  of  them),  it  results  that  the 
state  b  having  been  indaced,  the  law  involves  that  it  shall 
be  followed  by  the  state  a.  The  state  a  again  induces  the 
state  b,  and  is  itself  once  more  re-indnced ;  and  so  on  as 
long  as  the  relation  remains  the  object  of  thought.  Let  us 
take  a  case.  If  the  outlines  and  colours  of  a  body  are  pre- 
sentedj  the  resulting  consciousness  is  instantly  followed  by 
the  consciousness  of  something  resistant;  and  conversely, 
if,  in  the  dark,  a  body  is  touched,  the  resulting  conscious- 
ness is  instantly  followed  by  the  consciousness  of  something 
extended.  But  in  neither  case  is  this  all.  When  the  idea 
of  extension  has  been  suggested  that  of  resistance  does  not 
finally  disappear ;  nor  when  the  idea  of  resistance  has  been 
suggested  does  that  of  extension  finally  disappear.  Both 
continue  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  simul- 
taneously. And  since  the  two  terms  of  the  relation 
cannot  be  known  in  absolutely  the  same  state  of  conscious- 
ness; since  further,  the  persistent  consciousness  of  them 
cannot  be  one  state  of  consciousness,  which  is  equivalent 
to  no  consciousness ;  it  follows  that  the  apparently-inces- 
sant presentation  of  both  is  really  a  rapid  alternation — an 
alternation  so  rapid  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  continuity ; 
just  as  the  alternating  impressions  to  which  the  retina  is 
subjected  by  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  revolv- 
ing thaumatrope,  cause  a  consciousness  of  the  two  pictures 
as  fused  into  one.  Indeed,  as  this  illustration  suggests,  it 
is  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above  formulated, 
that  the  relation  of  co-existence  becomes  cognizable.  For 
this  rapidity  with  which  two  states  of  consciousness  answer- 
ing to  two  co-existent  phenomena,  continually  reproduoe 
each  other,  itself  exemplifies  the  extreme  cohesion  of  those 
internal  states  which  correspond  to  extremely-coherent  ex- 
ternal phenomena.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
treme cohesion,  with  the  quick  alternation  involved  by  ic, 
that  the  two  phenomena  are  presented  apparently  togeUier, 
and  the  idea  of  co-existence  generated. 
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Where^  as  in  most  cases^  there  are  not  two  co-existent 
phenomena  bnt  a  group,  this  same  law  implies  cohesion  of 
manj  different  states  of  consciousness,  which  similarly  pro- 
duce and  re-produce  one  another  in  all  orders ;  and  such  an 
irregularly-varied  presentation  and  re-presentation  of  com- 
bined properties  is  just  what  we  know  takes  place.  Even 
more  apparent  becomes  the  conformity  of  the  {gycta  to  the 
law  on  remembering,  that  among  the  clustered  states  of 
consciousness  those  which  answer  to  invariably-coexistent 
phenomena,  as  resistance  and  extension,  continue  reproduc- 
ing each  other  during  the  whole  perception,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  basis  of  it;  whereas  the  several  other  states  of 
consciousness  answering  to  the  special  qualities  of  the  object 
(qualities  not  invariably  co-existing  with  resistance  and  ex- 
tension) do  not  remain  thus  persistent,  but  appear,  and 
disappear,  and  reappear  in  consciousness,  with  degrees  of 
frequency  varying  according  to  the  constancy  of  the  answer- 
ing qualities. 

§  186.  A  fiact  seemingly  incongruous  with  the  generaliza- 
tion is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  mental  dumges  arise  in  a 
way  which  is  in  one  sense  fortuitous.  Noises  heard  through 
the  open  window  traverse  consciousness  in  a  totally-irregu- 
lar manner.  When  walking  along  the  streets,  the  pas- 
sing people  and  vehicles  produce  internal  changes  of  which 
the  succession  is  indeterminate.  External  objects,  attri- 
butes, acts,  being  infinitely  varied  in  their  combinations, 
every  observer  is  subject  to  changing  assemblages  of  im- 
pressions between  which  no  law  of  connexion  can  be  traced. 
Hence,  to  a  large  part  of  the  successive  changes  that  con- 
stitute intelligence,  the  formula  above  given  must  be  in- 
applicable. 

This  difficulty  will  disappear  on  consideration,  'fhe 
alleged  law  of  intelligence  is  that  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psychical  change  has 
to  call  up  its  conaequent»  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence 
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of  the  union  between  the  external  things  they  symbolize. 
Thus  far,  we  have  considered  this  law  with  reference  to 
those  connexions  in  consciousness  which  correspond  to 
established  or  habitual  connexions  in  the  enyironmeni. 
Here  the  connexions  in  the  environment  to  which  the 
connexions  in  consciousness  correspond,  are  accidental  ones. 
A  fortuitous  relation  in  the  environment  is  paralleled  by  a 
fortuitous  relation  in  thought.  Two  adjacent  mental  im- 
pressions answer  to  two  phenomena  that  are  by  diance 
adjacent  in  Space  or  Time.  Thus  far  the  law  manifestly 
applies  as  before:  the  internal  order  conforms  to  the 
external  order.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  tot- 
dency  of  the  antecedent  state  of  consciousness  to  be  followed 
by  the  consequent  state,  be  described  as  proporUoruUe  to 
the  persistence  of  the  urUan  between  the  external  things 
they  symbolize  ?  Yery  properly.  Suppose  the  relation  in 
the  environment  to  be  that  between  a  certain  person  and 
some  unusual  place  at  which  he  is  met.  This  relation  may 
either  be  considered  generally,  in  connexion  with  our  ex- 
periences at  large ;  or  specially,  as  a  particular  experience. 
Generally  considered,  the  relation  is  one  whose  terms  have 
no  persistence  of  union  whatever :  this  person  may  never 
have  been  in  that  place  before  or  since ;  and  in  conformity 
with  this  absence  of  persistence  in  the  external  union,  ia 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  for  the  idea  of  the  person  and 
the  idea  of  the  place  to  follow  one  another — at  any  rate 
before  he  was  met  there.  Specially  considered,  the  relation 
is  one  that  actually  occurred ;  when  it  occurred,  the  union 
between  its  terms  was  absolute;  and  in  oonformity  with 
this  temporarily-absolute  union  of  its  terms,  was  the  tem- 
porarily-absolute tendency  of  the  answering  states  of  con- 
sciousness to  follow  one  another.  As,  at  the  moment  it  was 
observed,  the  adjacent  co-existence  of  the  person  and  the 
place  was  as  absolute  as  is  the  co-existence  of  extension  and 
resistance  in  a  solid  mass;  so,  at  the  moment  it  was 
observed,  the  two  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  the 
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person  and  the  place  cohered  as  absolately  as  do  the  con- 
ceptions of  extension  and  resistance. 

Bightly  interpreted  then,  the  law  applies  as  folly  to  the 
fortuitous  relations  presented  in  any  act  of  perception,  as  it 
does  to  the  more  or  less  habitual  relations  which  experience 
establishes  among  ideas. 

§  187.  In  the  succession  of  psychical  changes  there 
doubtless  occur  many  combinations  which  are  not  easily 
explicable.  Thus,  on  the  case  last  instanced  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  though  before  a  certain  person  has  been 
met  in  a  certain  place,  there  exists  no  tendency  for  the 
states  of  consciousness  answering  to  the  person  and  the 
place  to  occur  together;  yet  afterwards,  tiie  tendency  for 
one  of  the  states  to  call  up  the  other  is  often  so  decided 
that  it  shows  itself  repeatedly.  Here  then  a  more  per- 
sistent relation  seems  to  be  established  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  than  exists  between  the  corresponding 
phenomena.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  exceptional 

character  of  the  external  relation  becomes  the  veiy  cause  of 
tenacity  in  the  internal  relation.  The  more  astonishing  the 
event — ^the  more  utterly  it  is  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  the  stronger  becomes  the  cohesion  be- 
tween the  answering  states  of  consciousness.  Whence  it 
would  appear  that,  occasionally,  psychical  changes  conform 
to  a  law  tiie  reverse  of  that  enunciated.  Again, 

it  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  law  is  as  alleged,  can  con- 
sciousness ever  escape  out  of  certain  indissolubly-related 
states  when  once  it  gets  into  them  ?  If,  for  instance,  the 
necessary  co-existence  of  extension  with  a  perceived  resist- 
ance, is  known  through  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  states 
of  consciousness  answering  to  them ;  and  if  these  states  are 
as  inseparable  in  the  organism  as  the  phenomena  in  the  en- 
vironment ;  why  should  not  the  two  go  on  reproducing  each 
other  for  ever  7 

Fully  to  answer  these  and  all  like  queries,  would  be  to 
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inclade  in  tliis  chapter  an  entire  system  of  psycliologj;  for 
when  all  peculiarities  in  the  succession  of  psychical  changes 
are  explained^  eyerything  is  explained.  Here,  none  but 
general  replies  can  be  given.  Of  these  the  first 

is,  that,  as  abready  said,  the  law  enunciated  is  the  law  of 
intelligence  in  the  abstract ;  not  the  law  of  our  intelligence, 
or  of  any  intelligence  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is 
the  law  to  which  psychical  changes  conform  more  and  more 
as  intelligence  becomes  higher ;  but  which  can  be  perfectly 
conformed  to  only  by  perfect  intelligence.  And  some  of 
the  anomalies  pointed  out  imply  nothing  beyond  imperfec- 
tion in  the  conformity.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  what  seem  to  be  non-conformities 
are  really  conformities  of  a  complex  kind.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  succession  of  any  one  state  of  con- 
sciousness after  any  other,  is  due,  not  to  a  single  tendency, 
but  to  a  combination  of  tendencies.  As  in  the  enyironment 
each  phenomenon  stands  related  to  yarious  surrounding* 
phenomena ;  as  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  these 
are  some  of  them  necessary,  some  very  general,  some  special, 
some  purely  fortuitous;  it  is  a  corollary  fix)m  the  alleged  law 
of  intelligence,  that  each  state  of  consciousness  has  con- 
nexions, more  or  less  close,  with  many  other  states — has  a 
number  of  other  states  simultaneously  tending,  with  yarious 
degrees  of  strength,  to  arise  after  it.  Consequently,  the 
change  which  actually  takes  place  is  the  resuUani  of  many 
tendencies  acting  together*  The  next  state  of  consciousness 
IS  produced  by  composition  of  forces.  The  force  with  which 
this  next  state  cohered  to  its  immediate  antecedent,  is  aided 
by  the  forces  with  which  a  group  of  adjacent  states  cohered 
to  it;  and  by  the  union  of  many  small  forces,  a  com- 
pound tendency  may  be  produced  which  oyercomes  some 
■ingle  tendency  much  stronger  than  any  one  or  two  of  its 
components.  A  great  physical  law  of  the  external  world 
supplies  us  with  an  analogy.  Simple  as  is  the  principle 
that  eyery  atom  of  matter  g^yitates  towards  eyery  other 
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wiih  a  force  vurying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 
yet  we  see  in  the  still  nnsolyed  '^  problem  of  three  bodies/' 
how  complex  becomes  the  effect  when  several  forces  conspire 
and  conflict ;  and  we  see  how^  when  a  number  of  bodies  are 
acting,  the  coarse  that  will  be  pnrsoed  by  any  one  of  them 
cannot  be  calculated.  Similarly,  though  the  law  of  attraction 
of  mental  states  is  simple ;  yet  when  the  attractions  of  many 
mental  states  come  into  play — some  uniting,  some  con* 
flicting — ^it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  predict  the  result. 
And  just  as  in  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  we  may  meet  with  a 
phenomenon  seemingly  quite  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  though  really  quite  in  harmony  with  it ;  so  there 
may  occur  mental  changes  which,  while  they  appear  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  psychical  succession,  are 
nevertheless  fulfilments  of  it. 

Apparent  anomalies  are  thus  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
clusion^ that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antece- 
dent of  any  psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its 
consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union 
between  the  external  things  they  symbolize.  Such  is  the 
a  priori  necessity ;  and  such  is  the  generalization  reached  a 
posteriori.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  law  can  there  be  that  ad- 
justment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations  which 
constitutes  life,  while  it  makes  possible  the  continuance  of 
life.  And  only  by  supposing  such  a  law  to  exist  can  we 
explain  the  &cts,  that  relations  which  are  absolute  in  the 
environment  are  absolute  in  us,  that  relations  which  are 
probable  in  the  environment  are  probable  in  us,  that  re- 
lations which  are  fortuitous  in  the  environment  are  for* 
tuitous  in  ua. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

THE  OBOWTH   OF   INTELLIQENOl. 

§  188.  The  law  eniinciated  in  the  foregoing  chftpter, 
being  the  law  of  Intelligence  in  the  abstract— the  law  which 
Intelligence  fulfils  more  and  more  the  farther  it  advances^ 
we  have  next  to  examine  the  modes  in  which  better  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  is  exhibited;  and  to  seek  the  general  cause 
for  this  ever'^ncreasing  fulfilment  of  it. 

Three  ways  in  which  progress  shows  itself  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. There  is,  first— increase  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  inner  tendencies  are  proportioned  to  the  out^ 
persistences.  There  is,  second — ^increase  in  the  number  of 
cases,  unlike  as  to  kind  but  like  as  to  grade  of  complexity, 
in  which  there  are  inner  tendencies  answering  to  out^  per- 
sistences. And  there  is,  third — increase  in  the  campleapUy 
of  the  coherent  states  of  consciousness,  answering  to  coherent 
complexities  in  the  environment.  The  organism  is  placed 
amid  innumerable  relations  of  all  orders.  It  begins  by 
imperfectly  adjusting  its  actions  to  a  few  of  the  simplest  of 
these.  To  adjust  its  actions  more  exactly  to  these  few  sim- 
plest, is  one  form  of  advance.  To  adjust  its  actions  to  a 
greater  variety  of  these  simplest,  is  a  further  form  of  advance. 
To  adjust  its  actions  to  successive  grades  of  the  more  oom« 
plicated,  is  yet  another  form  of  advance.  And  to  whatever 
stage  it  reaches  there  are  still  the  same  three  kinds  of  im- 
provement open  to  it — a  perfecting  of  the  correspondences 
already  achieved ;  an  achievement  of  other  correspondences 
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of  the  same  order;  and  an  achievement  of  correspondences 
of  a  higher  order :  all  of  them  implying  greater  fulfilment 
of  the  law  of  intelligence. 

Bat  now^  what  are  the  requisites  to  this  progress  ?  Is  the 
genesis  of  Intelligence  explicable  on  any  one  general  prin- 
ciple applying  at  once  to  all  these  modes  of  advance  ?  If  so^ 
what  is  this  general  principle  f 

§  189.  In  the  environment  there  exist  relations  of  all 
orders  of  persistence,  from  the  absolute  to  the  fortuitous. 
Consequently,  in  a  creature  displaying  a  developed  corre- 
spondence, there  must  exist  all  grades  of  strength  in  the 
connexions  between  states  of  consciousness.  As  a  high 
intelligence  is  only  thus  possible,  it  is  manifestly  a  condition 
to  intelligence  in  general  that  the  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents of  psychical  changes  shall  admit  of  all  degrees  of 
cohesion.  And  the  question  to  be  answered  is : — How  are 
their  various  degrees  of  cohesion  adjusted  ? 

Concerning  their  adjustments  there  are  two  possible  hy- 
potheses, of  which  all  other  hypotheses  can  be  but  modi- 
fications. On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state  of  consciousness 
has  to  follow  any  other,  is  fixed  beforehand  by  a  Creator — 
that  there  is  a  '^ pre-established  harmony^'  between  the 
inner  and  outer  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state 
of  consciousness  has  to  follow  any  other,  depends  on  the 
frequency  with  which  the  two  have  been  connected  in  ex- 
perience— ^that  the  harmony  betv^n  the  inner  and  outer 
relations  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  relations  produce 
the  inner  relations.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  two 
hypotheses. 

For  the  first  the  reason  given,  like  the  reason  given  for 
the  special-creation  hypothesis  at  large,  is  that  certain  of 
the  phenomena  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  This  super- 
natmal  genesis  of  the  adjustment  is  alleged  because  no 
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natural  genesis  has  been  assigned.  The  hypothesis  has  not 
a  single  fSsbct  to  rest  on.  The  fSsbcts  that  may  be  cited  in  its 
support^  such  as  those  of  reflex  action^  are  simply  facts  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained ;  and  this  alleg^  explanation 
of  them  as  due  to  a  pre-established  harmony^  is  simply  a 
disguised  mode  of  shelving  them  as  inexplicable.  A 

further  criticism  is,  that  those  who  espouse  this  theoiy  dare 
not  apply  it  beyond  a  narrow  range  of  cases*  It  is  only 
where  the  connexions  between  psychical  states  are  absolute — 
as  in  the  so-called  forms  of  thought  and  in  the  congenital 
instincts — ^that  they  Ml  back  on ''  pre-established  harmony/' 
But  they  should  either  go  the  entire  length  with  LeibnitZj 
or  not  go  with  him  at  all.  If  they  assume  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  has  been  in  some 
cases  fixed  beforehand,  they  ought  in  consistency  to  assume 
that  it  has  been  in  all  cases  fixed  beforehand.  If,  answering 
to  each  absolutely-persistent  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the 
environment,  there  has  been  provided  some  absolutely-per- 
sistent connexion  between  states  of  consciousness;  why, 
where  the  outer  connexion  is  almost  absolutely  persistent, 
and  the  inner  connexion  proportionately  persistent,  must  we 
not  suppose  a  special  provision  here  also  f  why  must  we  not 
suppose  special  provisions  for  all  the  infinitely«varied  degrees 
of  persistence  f  The  unqualified  adoption  of  the 

hypothesis  is,  however,  declined,  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
would  involve  the  assertion  of  a  rigorous  necessity  in  all 
thought  and  action — an  assertion  which  those  who  favour 
this  hypothesis  are,  more  than  any  others,  disinclined  to 
make.  It  would  raise  the  awkward  question  why  at  birth 
there  is  not  as  great  a  power  of  thinking,  and  of  ^^^inlring 
correctly,  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  would  imply  that 
men  are  equally  wise  concerning  things  of  which  they  have 
had  no  experience,  as  concerning  things  of  which  they  have 
had  experience.  It  would  altogether  negative  that  advance 
m  enlightenment  which  characterizes  human  progression. 
In  short,  not  only  is  the  hypothesis  without  foundation 
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in  our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena ;  bnt  acceptance 
of  it  wonld  necessitate  rejection  of  all  socli  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena  as  we  have  acquired. 

Contrariwise,  for  tlie  second  hypothesis  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming.    The  mnltitadinoos  &ctB  commonly  cited  to 
illostrate  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas,  support  it. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  tmth  that  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  infont  the  ascent  is  by  slow  steps  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  adult.    All  theories  and  all  methods  of  educa- 
tion take  it  for  granted — are  alike  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  more  frequently  states  of  consciousness  are  made  to 
follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order,  the  stronger  becomes 
their  tendency  to  suggest  one  another  in  that  order.    The 
sayings — ^''Practice  makes  perfect/'  and  ''Habit  is  second 
nature/'  remind  us  how  long-established  and  universal  is 
the  conviction  that  such  a  law  exists.    Exemplification  oi 
it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  men  who,  from  being  diffe- 
rently circumstanced,  have  had  different  experiences,  reach 
different  generalizations;    and  by  the  fisbct  that  a  wrong 
conception  will  become  as  firmly  established  as  a  right  one, 
if  the  external  relation  to  which  it  answers  has  been  as 
often  repeated*    It  is  in  harmony  with  these  among  other 
familiar  truths; — ^that  phenomena  wholly  unrelated  in  our 
experience,  we  haw  no  tendency  to  think  of  together ;  that 
where  a  certain  phenomenon  has  occurred  in  many  rela- 
tions, we  usually  imagine  it  as  recurring  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  has  most  fi^uently  occurred;  that  when  we  have 
witnessed  many  recurrences  of  a  certain  relation  we  come 
to  have  a  strong  belief  in  that  relation ;  that  if  a  relation 
has  been  daily  experienced  throughout  life  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  other- 
wise—to  break  the  connexion  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness representing  it;  and  that  where  a  relation  has 
been  perpetually  repeated  in  our  experience  with  absolute 
uniformity,  we  are  entirely  disiabled  from  conceiving  the 
negation  of  it. 
19 
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The  only  orders  of  psyoliical  sequences  not  obviooslj  in- 
cluded by  this  general  law,  are  those  classed  as  reflex  and 
inatinctive — those  which  are  apparently  established  brfore 
any  experience  has  been  had.  But  it  is  possible  that,  rightly 
interpreted,  the  law  covers  these  also.  Though  reflex  and 
instinctive  sequences  are  not  determined  by  the  experiences 
of  the  individual  organism  manifesting  them ;  yet  tiie  ex- 
periences of  the  rciee  of  organisms  forming  its  ancestry  may 
have  determined  them.  Hereditary  transmission  applies  to 
psychical  peculiarities  as  well  as  to  physical  peculiarities. 
Wliile  the  modified  bodily  structure  produced  by  new 
habits  of  life  is  bequeathed  to  future  generations,  the 
modified  nervous  tendencies  produced  by  such  new  habits 
of  life  are  also  bequeathed ;  and  if  the  new  habits  of  life 
become  permanent  the  tendencies  become  permanent.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  &cts. 

Among  the  fitmilies  of  a  civilized  society,  die  changes  of 
occupation  and  habit  firom  generation  to  generation  and  the 
intermarriage  of  £ftmilies  having  different  occupations  and 
habits,  greatly  confuse  the  evidence  of  psychical  here- 
dity. But  it  needs  only  to  contrast  national  characters 
to  see  that  mental  peculiarities  caused  by  habit  become  here- 
ditary.  We  know  that  there  are  warlike,  peaceful,  nomadic, 
maritime,  hunting,  commercial,  races— races  that  are  inde- 
pendent or  slavish,  active  or  slothful ;  we  know  that  many 
of  these,  if  not  all,  have  a  common  origin;  and  hence  it  is 
inferable  that  these  varieties  of  disposition,  which  have 
evident  relations  to  modes  of  life,  have  been  gpradnally 
produced  in  the  course  of  generations.  The  tendencies  to 
certain  combinations  of  psychical  changes  have  become 
organic.  In  domesticated  animals  parallel  facta 

are  familiar.  Not  only  the  forms  and  constitutions,  but  the 
dispositions  and  instincts  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls, 
have  become  diffiarent  fix>m  those  of  their  wild  kindred. 
The  various  breeds  of  dogs  exhibit  numerous  varieties 
of  mental  character  and  fiumliy  permanently  established 
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by  mode  of  life ;  and  their  several  tendencies  are  spontane- 
ously manifested.  A  young  pointer  will  point  at  a  covey 
the  first  time  he  is  taken  afield.  A  retriever  brought  up 
abroad  has  been  remarked  to  fulfil  his  duiy  without  instruc- 
tion. In  such  cases  there  is  evidently  a  bequeathed  ten- 
dency for  the  psychical  chuiges  to  take  place  in  a  special 
way.*  Bven  from  the  conduct  of  untamed  creatures 

we  may  gather  evidence  having  like  implications.  The 
birds  of  inhabited  countries  aare  fiur  more  difficult  to  ap- 
proach than  those  of  iminhabited  ones.  And  the  manifest 
inference  is^  that  continued  experience  of  human  enmity 
has  wrought  organic  changes  in  them — has  modified  their 
instincts— *ha8  altered  the  connexions  among  their  psychical 
states/f 

Qf  the  two  hjrpotheseSj  then^  the  first  is  supported  by  no 
positive  evidence  whatever,  while  the  second  is  supported 
by  such  positive  evidence  as  we  have.    That  the  inner  co- 

*  Had  Mr.  Darwin*i  Origin  of  8pecie$  been  publiBhed  before  I  wrote 
this  pangmphy  I  ihoiild,  no  donbt^  have  so  qualified  my  words  aa  to  re- 
opgnise  '*adeotiofi,"  natural  or  artificial^  aa  a  factor.  Bong  written,  how- 
eireiv  I  prefer  to  let  the  paewge  remain  with  nothing  beyond  rerbal  changea, 
and  to  make  the  needful  qualification  in  a  note.  I  do  thii  partly  to  aroid 
an  inconvenient  oomplication  of  the  atatement.  But  my  chief  reason  is 
thati  while  holding  survival  of  the  fittest  to  be  always  a  co-operating  cause, 
I  believe  that  in  cases  like  these  it  is  not  the  chief  cause.    The  reasons  for 

this  belief  are  given  in  the  iVMP^  0/ ^*0<<W>  §  18^ 

t  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  a  very  competent  critio  called  in  ques- 
tion this  modification  of  instincts  in  birds;  and  failing  to  remember 
on  what  authority  I  had  alleged  the  fact  (which  I  supposed  to  be  well 
known)  I  was  unaUe  to  justify  mysell  An  American  friend,  who  waa 
present^  has  since  been  so  good  aa  to  forward  me  a  verification,  in  the  form 
of  an  incidental  remark  oontained  in  a  letter  from  Captain  William 
Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  Kavy.  This  letter  (the  original  is  before 
me)  is  written  from  Brook's  Island,  described  by  Oaptaiu  Reynolds 
aa  a  "little  nudge  of  sand  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  Padfia"  After 
giving  other  particulars  of  this  uninhabited  iUand,  he  says :— "The  birds 
won't  get  out  of  the  way  of  our  people  when  we  land,  but  show  fight  and 
have  to  be  kept  off  with  sticks.  During  this  mSUe^  the  tropic  birds  lose 
their  tail  feathers,  which  are  plucked  from  them,  aa  yon  would  poll  a  blade 
ef  grass,  while  walking  over  a  field." 
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hesions  of  psychical  states  are  pre-adjosted  to  the  outer 
persistences  of  the  relations  symbolized^  is  a  supposition 
which^  if  taken  literally^  inyolves  absurdities  so  great  that 
.  none  now  make  it  in  respect  of  any  cohesions  save  the  con- 
genital. That  it  is  the  true  supposition  in  so  far  as  this 
limited  range  of  cases  is  concenied,  no  evidence  can  be 
given;  since  only  to  one  present  at  the  creation  of  an 
organism  is  knowledge  of  pre-adjustment  possible.  So  far 
as  the  fSEkcts  are  accessible,  the  supposition  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  them;  and  it  is  entertained  only  where  it 
cannot  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fSsbcts.  On 

the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  the  inner  cohesions  are 
adjusted  to  the  outer  persistences  by  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  those  outer  persistences,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
our  actual  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena.  Though  in 
so  far  as  reflex  actions  and  instincts  are  concerned,  the 
experience-hypothesis  seems  insufficient ;  yet,  its  seeming 
insufficiency  occurs  only  where  the  evidence  is  beyond  our 
reach.  Nay,  even  here,  such  few  facts  as  we  can  get  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  automatic  psychical  connexions  result 
from  the  registration  of  experiences  continued  for  number- 
less generations. 

In  brief,  the  case  stands  thus: — ^It  is  agreed  that  all  psychi- 
cal relations  save  the  absolutely  indissoluble  are  determined 
by  experiences.  Their  various  strengths  are  admitted,  other 
things  equal,  to  be  proportionate  to  the  multiplication  of  ex- 
periences. It  is  an  unavoidable  corollary  that  an  infinity  of 
experiences  will  produce  a  psychical  relation  that  is  in- 
dissoluble. Though  such  infinity  of  experiences  cannot  be 
received  by  a  single  individual,  yet  it  may  be  received  by 
the  succession  of  individuals  forming  a  race.  And  if  there  is 
a  transmission  of  induced  tendencies  in  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  inferable  that  all  psychical  relations  whatever,  from  ihe 
necessary  to  the  fortuitous,  result  from  the  experiences  of 
the  corresponding  external  relations;  and  are  so  brought 
into  harmony  with  them. 
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Hence  the  growth  of  intelligence  at  large  depends  on  the 
h,w,  that  when  any  two  psychical  states  occur  in  immediate 
successionj  an  effect  is  produced  snch  that  if  the  first  sab- 
seqnentlj  recurs  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  second 
to  follow  it. 

§  190.  By  this  law^  if  it  is  the  true  one^  must  be  interpret- 
able  all  the  phenomena^  from  their  lowest  to  their  highest 
grades.  Let  us  first  observe  how  fiur  the  leading  deductions 
agree  with  the  leading  £ftcts. 

A  manifest  corollary  from  the  law  is  that  the  psychical 
relations  in  any  (urganism^  will  correspond  best  to  those 
physical  relations  it  comes  most  in  contact  with.  The 
environment  in  general  is  infinite.  The  environment  of 
each  order  of  creature  is  practically  more  or  less  limited. 
And  each  order  of  creature  has  an  environment  which^ 
besides  being  limited,  is  practically  more  or  less  spedaL 
The  law  impUes,  then,  that  the  psychical  relations  displayed 
by  each  order  of  creature,  will  be  those  which  recur  the 
oftenest  within  the  range  of  its  experience.  And  we  know 
the  &ct  to  be  that  they  are  so. 

Contemplating  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  the  first  psy- 
chical relations  established  ought  to  be  those  answering  to 
the  most  prevalent  environing  relations  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Such  are  just  what  we  find.  The  stationaiy  polype  with  out- 
stretched tentacles,  contracts  on  being  touched.  Now  a 
creature  that  is  not  itself  moving  can  be  touched  only  by 
something  in  motion.  And  this  universal  relation  between 
collision  and  some  moving  body,  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  re- 
sponded to.  When  a  shadow  passing  across  a  rudimentary 
eye  is  followed  by  a  movement  in  the  creature  possessing 
that  eye,  the  internal  relation  between  the  impression  and 
the  motion  corresponds  with  the  relation  between  a  passing 
opacity  and  a  passing  solidity  in  th^  environment ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  general  relations.  Various  analogous 
cases  will  suggest  themselves. 


f  . 
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In  the  progress  of  life  at  large^  as  in  the  progress  of  tlie 
individual,  the  adjustment  of  inner  tendencies  to  onter  per- 
BistenceSj  most  b^^  witli  the  simple  and  advance  to  the 
complex ;  seeing  that  both  within  and  without,  complex  re- 
lations, being  made  up  of  simple  ones,  cannot  be  established 
before  simple  ones  have  been  established.  After  experience 
of  some  persistent  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment,  has 
generated  a  persistent  relation  between  the  answering  psy- 
chical states  a  and  h ;  and  after  some  other  persistent  outer 
relation  C  to  D,  has  similarlj  generated  a  persistent  inner 
relation  e  to  d ;  then,  if  in  the  environment  there  exists  any 
relation  between  the  relations  A  to  B  and  0  to  D,  it  becomes 
passible  for  repeated  experiences  to  generate  in  the  organism 
a  relation  between  a  to  b  and  eto  d.  But  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  this  to  be  done  until  the  relations  a  to  6  and 
eto  d  have  been  themselves  generated.  This  deduction,  too, 
we  see  to  be  in  complete  conformity  with  the  facts,  both  of 
individual  evolution  and  of  general  evolution. 

Further,  it  must  follow  that  the  only  thing  required  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  internal  relation  answering  to  a 
new  external  one,  is,  that  the  organism  shall  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  cognize  the  two  terms  of  the  new  relation,  and 
that  being  thus  developed,  it  shall  be  placed  in  circumstances 
which  present  the  new  relation.  Here  also,  there  is  har- 
mony between  the  a  priori  inference  and  the  inference  firom 
observation.  In  our  domestic  animals  there  are  constantly 
formed  new  psydiical  relations  answering  to  such  new  phy- 
sical relations  as  have  terms  sufficiently  simple  to  be  per- 
ceived. And  in  human  civilization  we  see  the  truth 
illustrated  in  the  progress  to  wider  and  wider  general- 
izations. 

•But  the  validity  of  these  several  corollaries  will  become 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  con- 
template the  growth  of  Intelligence  under  its  leading 
aspects. 


OHAPTEB  IV. 

REFLEX    ACTION. 

§  191.  Under  its  simplest  form.  Reflex  Action  is  the 
eeqnence  of  a  single  contraction  upon  a  single  irritation. 
A  yagae  manifestation  of  this  sequence  marks  the  dawn  of 
sensitive  life;  and,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  because  they  shrink 
on  being  touched,  that  many  of  the  simpler  animals  are 
recognized  as  living. 

But  though  in  tiie  movements  of  Zoophytes  it  is  fore- 
shadowed, Beflez  action  proper  is  ^Jdbited  only  when 
we  ascend  to  creatures  in  which  there  exist  nerves 
and  muscles.  In  such  creatures,  the  response  is  effected 
not  through  the  agency  of  the  one  uniform  tissue  consti- 
tuting the  body,  which  is  at  once  irritable  and  contractile ; 
but  the  irritabiliiy  is  confined  to  one  specialized  struc- 
ture, while  the  contractiliiy  is  confined  to  another  special- 
ized structure ;  and  the  two  structures  are  placed  in  such 
relation  that  irritation  of  the  one  is  followed  by  contraction 
of  the  other.  Some  impression  is  made  on  tiie  peripheral 
termination  of  a  nerve ;  the  molecular  motion  it  sets  up  is 
propagated  along  the  nerve  until  it  reaches  a  ganglion ;  the 
large  quantity  of  molecular  motion  there  disengaged,  dis- 
charges itself  along  another  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
ganglion  to  a  muscle;  and  thus  the  stimulus  carried 
through  BSk  afferent  nerve  to  some  UberO'fnotor  centre,  is 
thence  reflected  in  multiplied  amount  through  an  e£G9reiik 
nerve  to  the  contractile  agmii 
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In  this  simplest  form  of  psycliical  action  we  see  a 
internal  relation  adjusted  to  a  single  external  relation. 
Any  one  of  the  suckers  on  the  arm  of  a  cuttle-fish  that  has 
been  separated  from  the  hodj,  willj  under  the  influence  of 
its  own  independent  gangliouj  afctach  itself  to  a  substance 
placed  in  contact  with  it — ^the  established  relation  between 
the  tactual  and  muscular  changes  in  the  sucker  and  its 
ganglion,  is  parallel  to  the  uniform  relation  between  resist- 
ance and  extension  in  its  environment — ^the  inner  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  as  persistent  as  is  the  outer  relation 
between  attributes.  And  if  we  remember  that  in  the 
actions  of  the  cuttle-fish  this  inner  relation  is  perpetually 
being  repeated  in  response  to  the  outer  relaliouj  we  see  how 
the  organization  of  it  in  the  species  answers  to  the  infinitude 
of  experiences  receiyed  by  the  species. 

§  192.  Keflex  action  being  the  lowest  form  of  psychical 
life,  isj  by  implication,  most  nearly  related  to  physical  life : 
in  it  we  see  the  incipient  differentiation  of  the  two.  This 
truth  may  be  discerned  fix>m  several  points  of  view. 

It  was  shown  that  the  contraction  which  occurs  in  a 
polype  when  touched,  or  otherwise  stimulated,  probably 
results  firom  the  increased  vital  change  which  the  stimulus 
produces  in  the  disturbed  tissues  (§  140) ;  and  though  one  of 
these  reflex  actions,  as  of  a  cephalopod's  sucker,  is  effected 
in  a  more  definite  and  more  complicated  way,  yet  it  does 
not  so  &r  di£B9r  as  to  be  removable  from  the  class  of  phy- 
sical actions.  Mostiy,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  misuse  of 
words  to  call  it  psychical.  So  that  while  as  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vital  changes  which,  in  their  higher  complications, 
we  dignify  as  psychical,  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  it 
as  psychiod;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  position  it  is 
transitional.  Again,  in  well-organized  creatures, 

the  physical  life  is  itself  regulated  by  reflex  actions.  Those 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  follow 
the  introduction  of  food,  are  of  reflex  origin ;   as  are  also 
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ihose  processes  by  whicli^  under  the  same  stimalus,  the 
digestive  fluids  are  prepared  and  poured  ont.  The  yarioos 
visceraj  too,  performing  each  its  separate  function,  must 
have  their  relatiye  activities  adjusted;  and  the  due  bal- 
ancing of  them  is  effected  by  reflex  action.  It  is  held  that 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  each  viscus  are  impressed  on  the 
nerves  proceeding  to  ganglia  in  the  sympathetic,  whence 
they  are  reflected  to  the  other  viscera ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  stomach  has  been  filled,  the  stimulus  it  diffuses 
through  this  channel  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  causes  them  to 
send  it  an  increased  quantity  of  aerated  blood.  In 

yet  another  respect  may  we  see  a  close  alUance  between  the 
physical  life  and  this  nascent  psychical  life.  As  was  shown 
in  a  foregoing  chapter,  the  psychical  life  is  broadly  distin- 
guished firom  the  physical  life  by  the  peculiarity  that  its 
changes,  instead  of  being  simultaneous  and  successive,  are 
successive  only;  but,  as  was  also  shown,  this  peculiarity 
makes  its  appearance  gradually,  and  becomes  marked  only 
when  the  psychical  life  becomes  high.  Now  the  reflex 
actions  in  which  the  nascent  psychical  life  is  seen,  are 
nearly  as  much  characterized  by  simultaneity  as  are  the 
purely  physical  actions.  A  great  number  of  these  simplest 
nervous  changes  go  on  quite  independently  in  the  same 
organism  at  the  same  moment.  Once  more,  the 

proximity  of  these  reflex  actions  to  the  physical  life  is  im- 
plied by  their  unconsciousness.  Not  only  in  co-ordinating 
the  visceral  processes,  but  also  in  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
cesses of  perception,  there  constantly  go  on  reflex  actions 
of  which  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge;  as  those  by 
which  the  focus  of  each  eye  is  adjusted  to  distances  and  the 
closure  of  the  iris  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  light.  Other 
reflex  actions  of  which  we  can  take  direct  cognizance — as 
that  of  breathing — can  go  on  without  our  thinking  of  them. 
And  others  which  are  commonly  accompanied  by  local  sen- 
sation— as  when  the  foot  is  withdrawn  from  something 
which  tickles  it — are  found  to  be  most  energeticelly  per« 
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formed  wheiij  from  some  spinal  lesioiij  local  sensatioxi  has 
been  abolished.  Remembering  bow  nearly  nnconscions  our 
own  locomotiye  actions  become  when  we  are  absorbed  in 
thought^  it  is  inferable  that  in  creatures  whose  reflex  loco- 
motiye  actions  are  congenitally  perfect^  they  are  qnite  nn- 
conscions. The  rapid  aJtemations  of  a  centipede's  leg  or  a 
fly's  wing,  are  probably  as  automatic  as  are  those  of  a 
steam-engine  piston ;  and  may  be  co-ordinated  after  a  gene- 
rally analogous  manner.  Just  as,  in  a  steam-engine,  the 
arrival  of  the  piston  at  a  certain  point  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  opening  of  a  valve  serving  to  admit  the  steam 
which  will  drive  the  piston  in  the  reverse  direction;  so,  in 
one  of  these  rhythmically-moving  organs,  the  performance 
of  each  motion  ends  in  bringing  the  organ  to  a  position  in 
which  the  stimulus  to  an  opposite  motion  acts  upon  it. 

But  though,  fix>m  all  points  of  view,  Beflex  action  is  seen 
to  be  a  species  of  change  very  little  removed  from  the 
physical  changes  constituting  vegetative  Ufej  yet  even  in 
it  we  may  discern  a  fiilfllment  of  the  primordial  conditions 
to  consciousness.  In  the  lowest  conceivable  type  of  con- 
Bciousness-^that  produced  by  the  alternation  of  two  states 
— ^there  are  involved  the  relations  constituting  the  forms  of 
all  thought.  And  such  an  altemation  of  two  states  is  just 
that  which  occurs  in  the  ganglion  connected  with  one  of 
these  rhythmically-moving  organs. 

§  193.  From  that  lowest  kind  of  Beflex  action  in  which  a 
single  impression  produces  a  single  contraction,  the  ascent 
is  to  complications  in  the  stimuli  and  in  the  acts  resulting 
firom  them.  There  is  no  precise  distinction  between  a  single 
contraction  and  a  combination  of  contractions.  From  the 
excitation  of  dispersed  muscular  fibres  to  the  excitation  of 
fibres  aggregated  into  definite  bundles,  the  transition  is 
insensible ;  and  there  is  similarly  a  gradual  passage  from 
single  contractions  to  combinations  of  contractions.  Hence, 
under  the  head  of  Beflex  action  there  are  classed  numerous 
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OBseB  in  which  a  whole  group  of  mnscular  motions  results 
from  one  impression.  The  decapitated  frog  which  leaps 
when  one  of  its  feet  is  irritated,  supplies  an  illustration.  To 
examine  the  varieties  and  complexities  of  Beflex  action,  is 
the  task  of  the  physiologist  rather  than  of  the  psycholog^t. 
Here  it  concerns  us  merely  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  phe- 
nomena on  the  general  argument. 

We  have  to  observe  that  these  simplest  of  psychical 
changes  correspond  to  external  relations  which  are  only 
one  degree  more  specialized  than  the  relations  to  which 
physical  changes  correspond.  While  the  processes  of  the 
purely  vegetative  life  are  in  adjustment  with  those  most 
general  relations  between  nutrini^nt,  oxygen,  temperature, 
moisture,  light,  which  pervade  the  environment  at  large ; 
these  lowest  processes  of  the  animal  life  are  in  adjustment 
with  the  most  general  relations  of  the  soUd  bodies  con- 
tained in  the  environment:  as  those  between  timgibility 
and  solidity,  motion  and  life. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  conformiiy  with  the 
general  law  of  intelligence,  we  have,  in  one  of  these  reflex 
actions,  an  established  connexion  between  two  psychical 
states  answering  to  an  established  connexion  between  two 
external  phenomena.  Not  that  the  inner  tendency  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  outer  persistency.  In  many 
cases  it  is  absolute  in  the  organism  though  by  no  means 
absolute  in  the  environment.  And  this  is  just  what  is  to 
be  looked  for  among  these  manifestations  of  nascent  in- 
telligence ;  since  the  adjustment  of  the  inner  tendencies  to 
the  outer  persistencies,  being  the  law  of  intelligence  in  the 
abstract,  cannot  be  fulfilled  where  the  intelligence  is  in- 
cipient« 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  fiftot,  that  these  ihdissolubly- 
connected  p^hical  states  exist  where  there  are  perpetually^ 
repeated  experiences  of  the  external  relations  to  which  they 
maswer. 
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INSTINCT. 

§  194.  Not  luring  ^hib  word  as  the  Tolgar  do^  to  desigiimte 
aU  other  kinds  of  intelligenoe  than  the  haman^  but  restrict- 
ing it  to  its  proper  signification^  Instinct  may  be  described 
as— componnd  reflex  action.  I  say  described  rather  then 
defined,  since  no  dear  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  simple  reflex  action.  As  remsrked  in  the 
last  sectionj  the  dirigo^moior  processes  which  reflex  actions 
show  TXB,  pass  by  degrees  firom  the  simple  to  the  complex ; 
and  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  &cts  shows  as  that  the 
recipio-motor  processes  do  the  like.  Nevertheless  we  may 
conveniently  distingaish,  as  a  higher  order  of  these  auto- 
matic nervons  adjnstmentSj  those  in  which  complex  stimnU 
produce  complex  movements. 

That  the  propriety  of  thns  marlring  off  Instinct  fitmi 
primitive  reflex  action  may  be  clearly  seen^  let  us  take 
examples.  "  A  fly-catcher/'  says  Dr.  Carpenter^  /'  immedi- 
ately after  its  exit  from  the  egg,  has  been  known  to  peck  at 
and  capture  an  insect— -an  action  which  requires  a  very 
exact  appreciation  of  distance,  as  well  as  a  power  of  pre- 
cisely regulating  the  muscular  mov^nents  in  accordance 
with  it.'^  Now  this  action,  which  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stances to  be  purely  automatic,  inlplies  the  combination  of 
many  stimulL  The  excitation  of  certain  retinal  nerve-fibres 
must  be  one— an  excitation  which  is  itself  a  somewhat  special 
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OQmbinatioix  of  excitations.  Another  component  in  the  gene* 
ral  stimolos  most  be  that  proceeding  firom  the  muscles  by 
which  the  eyes  are  directed.  And  yet  another  component 
must  be  that  proceeding  from  the  muscles  which  alter  the 
focal  adjustments  of  the  eyes.  Without  impressions  pro« 
ceeding  from  both  these  sets  of  muscles,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  head  to  be  guided  in  the  right  direction,  or 
for  the  beaik  to  be  closed  at  the  right  moment.  Thus  the 
action  implies  impressions  on  retinal  nerves,  impressions 
on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which  move  the  eyes, 
and  impressions  on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which 
adjust  their  lenses — ^impUes  that  all  these  nerves  are  excited 
simultaneously  in  special  ways  and  degrees ;  and  that  the 
complex  co-ordination  of  muscular  contractions  by  which 
the  fly  is  caught,  is  the  result  of  this  complex  co-ordination 
of  stimuli  Of  such  co-ordinated  acts  automati- 

cally resulting  from  co-ordinated  stimuli,  we  have  many 
illustrations  in  ourselves.  Though  originating  in  volition, 
our  ordinary  movements  are  performed  in  a  mode  just  like 
that  described.  When  putting  Out  the  hand  to  grasp  an 
object  before  us,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  particular 
muscular  adjustments  made.  We  see  the  object,  and  in 
response  to  the  wish  for  it  the  arm  is  moved  in  a  fit 
way.  But  were  any  of  the  various  nervous  stimuli  in- 
volved in  the  perception  absent,  the  arm  would  not  be 
guided  aright.  That  is  to  say,  the  special  muscular  co-or- 
jdnation  is  due  to  the  special  co-<»tlination  of  sensations 
received  fit>m  the  eye  and  its  adjuncts :  volition  being  con- 
cerned merely  in  setting  the  process  going.  One  of  these 
actions  of  our  own  differs  from  that  of  the  newly-hatched 
fly-catcher  mainly  in  this,  that  whereas,  in  ourselves,  the 
impressions  and  motions,  being  almost  infinitely  varied  and 
severally  repeated  with  comparative  infrequency,  are  not 
congenitaUy  co-ordinated  but  are  co-ordinated  in  the  course 
of  our  first  years ;  in  the  fly-catcher,  descended  frx>m  a  race 
in  which  a  special  combination  is  perpetually  repeated  by 
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ereiy  individiud  thronghoat  life,  this  combination  is  ready- 
oiganiied. 

So  that  while  in  the  primitive  forms  of  reflex  action  a 
single  impression  is  followed  by  a  single  contraction ;  ^diile 
in  the  more  developed  forms  of  reflex  action  a  single  im- 
pression is  followed  by  a  combination  of  contractions ;  in 
this  which  we  distingpiish  as  Instinct,  a  combination  of  im- 
pressions is  followed  by  a  combination  ot  contractions ;  and 
the  higher  the  Instinct  the  more  complex  are  both  Hbe 
directive  and  executive  co-ordinations.    Carrying  with  ns 
this  conception,  let  as  now  contemplate  the  &ct8  in  con« 
aexion  with,  the  general  laws  we  are  tracing  out. 

§  195.  Instinct  is  obviously  farther  removed  firom  purely 
physical  life  than  is  simple  r^ex  action*  While  simple 
reflex  action  is  common  to  the  internal  visceral  processes 
and  to  the  processes  of  external  adjustment.  Instinct  is  not. 
There  are  no  instincts  displayed  by  the  kidneys,  the  lungs, 
the  liver :  they  occur  only  among  the  actions  <^  that  nervo- 
xnuscular  apparatus  which  is  the  agent  of  psydiical  life. 

Again,  the  co«ordination  of  many  stimuli  into  one  sti- 
mulus is,  so  fiyr  as  it  goes,  a  reduction  of  diffused  simul- 
taneous changes  into  concentrated  serial  changes.  Whether 
the  combined  nervous  acts  which  take  place  when  the  fly- 
catcher seizes  an  insect,  are  reg^arded  as  a  series  passing 
through  its  centre  of  co-ordination  in  rapid  succession,  or  as 
consolidated  into  two  successive  states  of  its  centre  of  co-« 
ordination,  it  is  equally  dear  that  the  changes  going  on  in 
its  centre  of  co-ordination  have  a  much  more  decided  linear 
arrangement  than  have  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
scattered  ganglia  of  a  centipede. 

In  its  higher  forms.  Instinct  is  probably  accompanied  by 
a  rudimentary  consciousness.  There  cannot  be  co-ordination 
of  many  stimuli  without  some  ganglion  through  which  they 
are  all  brought  into  relation.  In  the  process  of  bringing 
them  into  relation,  this  ganglion  must  be  subject  to  the 
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influence  of  each — ^mnst  undergo  many  clianges.  And  the 
quick  succession  of  change  in  a  ganglion,  implying  as  it 
does  perpetual  experiences  of  differences  and  likenesses, 
constitutes  the  raw  material  of  consciousness.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  as  fast  as  Insiinct  is  developed,  some  kind  of 
consciousness  becotnes  nascent. 

Further,  the  instinctive  actions  are  more  removed  from 
the  actions  of  simple  bodily  life  in  this,  that  they  answer  to 
external  phenomena  which  are  more  complex  and  more 
special.  While  the  purely  physical  processes  going  on 
throughout  the  organism  respond  to  those  most  general 
relations  common  to  the  environment  as  a  whole ;  while  the 
simple  reflex  actions  respond  to  some  of  the  general  relations 
common  to  the  individual  objects  it  contains;  these  com- 
pound reflex  actions  which  we  class  as  instincts,  respond  to 
those  more  involved  relations  which  characterize  certain 
orders  of  objects  and  actions  as  distinguished  from  others. 

Greater  differentiation  of  the  psychical  life  from  the  phy- 
sical life  is  thus  shown  in  several  ways — ^in  the  growing 
distinction  between  the  action  of  the  v^etative  and  animal 
systems ;  in  the  increasing  seriality  of  the  changes  in  the 
animal  system;  in  the  consequent  rise  of  incipient  con- 
sciousness ;  and  in  the  higher  speciality  of  the  outer  relations 
to  which  inndr  relations  are  adjusted :  which  last  is  indeed 
the  essence  of  the  advance,  to  which  the  others  are  necessary 
accompaniments. 

§  196.  We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  how,  by  ac- 
cumulated experiences,  compound  reflex  actions  may  be 
developed  out  of  simple  ones. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  low  aquatic  creature  possessing 
rudimentary  eyes.  Sensitive  as  such  eyes  are  only  to 
marked  changes  in  the  quantity  of  light,  they  can  be  affected 
by  opaque  bodies  moving  in  the  surrounding  water,  only 
when  such  bodies  approach  close  to  them.  But  bodies 
carried  by  their  motion  very  near  to  the  organism,  will,  by 
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iheir  further  motion^  be  broaght  in  contact  with  it.     The 
cases  in  which  an  external  object  passes  by  aknost  at  a  tan- 
gent to  that  part  of  the  organism  where  the  mdimentaiy  eye 
is  placed^  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  surface  but  not  quite, 
must  be  exceptional.  In  its  earliest  forms  sight  is,  as  before 
said,  little  more  than  anticipatory  touch  (§  142) :  yisual 
impressions  are  habitually  followed  by  tactual  ones.     But 
tactual  impressions  are,  in  all  these  creatures,  habitually 
followed    by    contractions-— contractions    which,   as    was 
pointed  out  in  §  140,  are  probably  the  necessary  effects  of 
mechanically  accelerating  the  vital  changes  —  contractions 
which,  under  like  stimuli,  occur  eyen  in  certain  plants,  and 
are  so  shown  to  be  producible  by  alterations  in  the  processes 
of  purely  physical  life.    Result  as  they  may,  howeyer,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  from  the  zoophytes  upwards,  touch 
and  contraction  form  an  habitual  sequence ;  and  hence,  in 
creatures  whose  incipient  vision  amounts  to  little  more  than 
anticipatory  touch,  there  constantly  occurs  the  succession 
—  a  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  a  oontrac* 
tion.  Now  the  evolution  of  a  nervous  system  is  a 

necessary  concomitant  of  that  specialization  which  originates 
the  senses.  On  the  one  hand,  until  the  general  sensitiveness 
is  in  some  degree  localized,  the  intemuncial  function  of  the 
nervous  system  cannot  exist;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
localized  sensitiveness  can  exist  without  something  in  the 
shape  of  nerves.  A  nascent  sense  of  sight,  therefore,  implies 
a  nascent  nervous  communication.  And  along  with  a  nas- 
cent nervous  communication  we  may  see  the  first  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  intelligence.  If  psychical  states  (using 
the  term  in  its  widqat  sense)  which  follow  one  another  time 
after  time  in  a  certain  order,  become  every  time  more  closely 
connected  in  this  order,  so  as  eventually  to  become  insepar- 
able ;  then  it  must  happen  that  if,  in  the  experience  of  any 
species,  a  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  and  a  con- 
traction, are  continually  repeated  in  this  succession,  the 
several  nervous  states  produced  will  become  so  consolidated 
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ihat  the  first  cannot  be  caused  without  the  others  following 
*— the  visual  impression  will  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
nenrous  excitation  like  that  which  a  tactual  impression  pro- 
duces^ and  this  will  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a  contraction. 
There  will  thus  occur  a  contraction  in  antidpatiou  of  touch. 

What  must  result  from  a  farther  deyelopment  of  vision  f 
Evidently  the  same  bodies  will  be  discerned  at  greater 
distances^  and  smaller  bodies  will  be  discerned  when  clos€ 
to.  Both  of  these  must  produce  obscurations  which  are  fidnt 
in  comparison  with  that  obscuration  produced  by  a  large 
body  about  to  strike  the  creature's  surface.  But  now  mark 
the  acc(»npanying  experience.  A  &mt  obscuration  will 
notj  like  an  extreme  one^  be  habitually  followed  by  a 
strong  tactual  impression  and  a  subsequent  contraction.  If 
caused  by  a  great  mass  passing  at  some  distance^  there 
will  probably  be  no  collision — ^no  tactual  impression  at  all. 
K  caused  by  a  Uttle  mass  which  is  very  near^  the  collision 
that  follows  will  be  comparatively  slight-H9o  slight  as  not  to 
excite  a  violent  contraction,  but  only  such  tension  in  the 
muscular  apparatus  as  is  seen  in  any  creature  about  to  seize 
upon  prey.  This  is  by  no  means  an  assumption.  Among 
animals  in  general,  ourselves  included,  a  nervous  impression 
which,  if  slight,  simply  rouses  attention  and  braces  up  the 
muscles,  causes  convulsive  contortions  if  intense.  It  is  there- 
fore a  deduction  from  a  well-established  law  of  the  nervo- 
muscular  system,  that  a  creature  possessing  this  somewhat 
improved  vision  will,  by  a  partial  obscuration  of  light,  have 
its  muscles  brought  into  a  state  of  partial  tension — a  state 
fitting  them  either  for  the  seizure  of  a  small  animal  should 
the  partial  obscuration  be  caused  by  the  impending  collision 
of  one,  or  for  sudden  retreat  into  a  shell  should  the  obscura- 
tion be  increased  by  the  near  approach  of  a  larger  animal. 
So  that  even  from  this  simple  advance  there  arises  a  some- 
what greater  speciality  and  complexity  in  the  inner  relations 
answering  to  outer  relations. 

Instead  of  a  stationary  creature,  suppose  the  creature  con* 
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templated  to  be  one  tliat  Iiabitnally  moves  abont  in  the 
water ;  and  suppose  a  farther  development  of  the  eyes— « 
development  consisting  in  enlargement  of  each  retina^  and 
sabdivision  of  it  into  separate  sensitive  agents.  In  snch  a 
creature^  the  eyes  are  snbject  to  perpetnally-changing  im- 
pressions prodnced  by  the  objects  amid  which  it  swims. 
These  impressions  fieJl  on  different  parts  of  its  retni»^ 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  objects  making  them. 
Laterally-placed  bodies  either  affect  one  retina  only,  or  one 
much  more  than  the  other.  Bodies  above  have  their  images 
cast  on  the  lower  parts  of  its  retinae.  Bodies  below,  if 
visible  at  all,  cast  images  on  their  upper  parts.  Of  the  im- 
pressions thus  made,  however,  few  are  directly  followed  by 
tactual  impressions:  the  creature's  forward  movement  carries 
it  away  from  the  objects  making  them.  Only  when  the  im- 
pression made  by  a  lateral  object  is  both  very  strong  and 
changes  very  rapidly— only  when  it  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  an  approaching  larger  animal,  will  there  result  any 
motor  excitation.  Faint  and  slowly-changing  lateral  impres- 
sions, not  being  habitually  followed  by  tactual  impressions, 
will  not  affect  the  actions.  But  now  mark  that  there 

are  certain  visual  impressions  which,  though  not  strong,  are 
habitually  followed  by  tactual  ones  of  a  particular  kind. 
I  refer  to  the  visual  impressions  made  by  small  objects  in 
front.  When,  during  the  creature's  passage  through  the 
water,  certain  parts  of  its  two  retinas  are  simultaneously 
affected  by  impressions  of  moderate  strength ;  it  commonly 
happens  that  immediately  afterwards,  the  feelers  and  head 
come  in  contact  with  something  serving  for  food.  A  visual 
impression  of  a  special  kind,  is  followed  by  a  tactual  im- 
pression on  the  prehensile  organs ;  and,  consequently,  by  all 
those  muscular  actions  which  the  presentation  of  food  to 
them  calls  forth.  The  often-recurring  succession  will  be 
this  : — Slight  excitation  of  a  particular  double  group  of  re- 
tinal nerves;  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  prehensile 
organs ;  excitation  of  a  special  set  of  muscles.     And  these 
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three  psychical  states  being  habitually  connected^  mnst^  by 
repetitioii  in  countless  generations^  become  so  coherent  that 
the  special  visual  impression  will  directly  call  forth  the  mus- 
cular actions  by  which  prey  is  seized*  Eyentually^  the  sight 
of  a  small  object  in  front  will  cause  the  various  motions 
requisite  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

Here^  then^  we  see  how  one  of  the  simpler  instincts  will, 
under  the  requisite  conditions,  be  established  by  accumu- 
lated  e3q[>erience8.  Let  it  be  g^ranted  that  the  more  fre- 
quently psychical  states  occur  in  a  certain  order,  the 
stronger  becomes  their  tendency  to  cohere  in  that  order, 
until  they  at  last  become  inseparable;  let  it  be  granted 
that  this  tendency  is,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  inherited, 
so  that  if  the  experiences  remain  the  same  each  successivo 
generation  bequeaths  a  somewhat  increased  tendency;  and 
it  follows  that,  in  cases  like  the  one  described,  there  must 
eventually  result  an  automatic  connexion  of  nervous  actions, 
corresponding  to  the  external  relations  perpetually  ex- 
perienced. Similarly  if,  from  some  change  in  the  en- 
vironment of  any  species,  its  members  are  frequently 
brought  in  contact  with  a  relation  having  terms  a  little 
more  involved;  if  the  organization  of  the  species  is  so  &r 
developed  as  to  be  impressible  by  fheae  terms  in  close  suc- 
cession ;  then,  an  inner  relation  corresponding  to  this  new 
outer  relation  will  gradually  be  formed,  and  will  in  the  end 
become  organic.  And  so  on  in  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress. 

This  of  course  is  intended  merely  as  a  rude  indication  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  general  princiides  enunciated  explain 
the  development  of  instincts.  The  law  of  intelligence  being 
that  the  strengths  of  the  inner  cohesions  between  psychical 
states  must  be  proportionate  to  the  persistences  of  the 
outer  relations  symbolized;  and , the  development  of  in- 
telligence in  conformity  with  this  law  being,  in  all  cases 
of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge,  secured  by  the  ono 
simple  principle  that  expmence  of  the  outer  relations  pro* 
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duces  ike  inner  cohesions  and  makes  the  inner  cohesionB 
strong  in  proportion  as  the  enter  relations  are  persistent; 
it  was  requisite  to  inquire  whether  the  intelligence  concern- 
ing whose  genesis  we  haye  no  direct  knowledge,  had  pro* 
bablj  a  like  origin.  And  reasoning  deductiyely  firom  the 
concUtions  of  the  case,  we  conclude  that  this  same  simple 
principle  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fikct8*-H>r  ratiier,  for 
a  type  of  thenu  To  trace  out  the  actual  development  of 
instincts,  in  their  infinite  Tarieties  and  complications,  must 
ever  remain  impossible :  adequate  data  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  foregoing  is  to  be  taken  simply  as  an  adumbration  of 
the  probable  mode  of  development. 

§  197.  What  must  be  the  ulterior  results  of  this  mode 
of  development  f  Assuming  some  such  process  as  that 
above  suggested  to  be  the  one  by  which  instincts  in  general 
are  evolved ;  let  us  deduce  the  characteristics  of  the  evolu- 
tion regarded  in  its  ensemble,  and  see  how  fsff  ihey  agpree 
with  the  actual  characteristics. 

The  progression  firom  the  lower  to  the  higher  instincts  is, 
throughout,  a  progression  towards  gpreater  speciality  and 
complexity  of  correspondence.  The  movement  produced 
in  a  creature  having  a  rudimentary  eye,  when  an  opaque  ob- 
ject is  suddenly  passed  before  that  eye,  is  more  general  and 
more  simple  than  is  the  movement  produced  in  a  creature 
which  grasps  the  prey  passing  before  it.  In  ike  first  case 
the  effect  is  produced  whatever  the  relative  position  of  the 
object,  providing  the  obscuration  be  considerable;  in  the 
second  case  it  is  produced  onty  when  the  object  is  just  in 
front.  To  the  outer  relation  between  a  moving  opacity  and 
a  Uving  solid  body,  is  now  added  a  relation  of  position ; 
and  not  only  a  relation  of  position  but  one  of  mag^nitude, 
since  the  effect  is  not  tl)p  same  when  a  large  as  when  a 
small  body  is  presented.  That  is  to  say,  the  external 
phenomenon  responded  to  is  a  co-ordinated  group  of  attri- 
butes and  relations;  while  intemallj,  there  is  a  oo-ordi- 
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nated  group  of  changes — ^noii  a  single  impression  and  a 
single  motion^  but  at  least  a  pair  of  impressions  and  a  con* 
siderable  complication  of  motions.  The  correspondence  is 
alike  more  complex  and  more  special. 

Now,  that  the  evolution  of  intelligence,  if  caused  by  the 
multiplication  of  experiences,  must  follow  this  order,  is 
demonstrable  d  priori.  Phenomena  become  less  frequent 
in  proportion  as  they  become  more  complex;  and  hence, 
the  experiences  of  them  can  never  be  so  numerous  as  are 
the  experiences  of  simple  phenomena.  The  relation  between 
a  passing  obscuration  and  a  living  body,  recurs  oftener  than 
the  relation  between  a  certain  degree  of  obscuration  and 
danger,  or  than  the  relation  between  a  certain  other  degree 
of  obscuration  and  food.  Again,  each  of  these  relations  is 
more  general  than  the  relation  between  a  particular  size  and 
form  of  visual  impression  and  an  object  of  a  particular  class. 
And  again,  this  relation  is  more  general  than  that .  between 
a  particuhu*  size,  form,  and  colour  of  visual  impression,  and 
a  certain  species  of  that  class.  The  inevitable  corollary  is, 
that  if  inner  relations  are  moulded  to  outer  relations  by  the 
accumulation  of  experiences,  the  simpler  must  be  established 
before  the  more  complex. 

The  necessiiy  of  this  order  will  be  still  better  seen  on  re- 
membering that  complex  relations,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, being  composed  of  simple  ones,  must  be  preceded  by 
simple  ones.  Before  there  can  exist  the  objective  relations 
implied  in  the  action  of  one  body  on  another,  there  must 
exist  the  objective  relations  implied  in  the  existence  of 
each  body.  And  similarly,  before  complex  subjective  rela- 
tions can  be  established  diere  must  have  been  established 
the  simpler  subjective  relations  they  are  composed  of. 

Observing  that  this  inference  from  the  experience-hypo- 
thesis harmonizes  with  the  iacts,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible 
to  us,  let  us  go  on  to  observe  some  important  corollaries. 

§  198.  If  simple  and  general  relations  in  the  environment 
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mast  be  those  most  frequently  experienced^  and  those  to 
which  the  response  first  becomes  decided ;  if  environing 
relations  a  grade  less  simple  and  general  are  thus  rendered 
appreciable^  and  by  a  repeated^  though  a  less-frequently  re- 
peated, eiperience,  also  establish  answering  internal  rela- 
tions ;  and  if  this  process  slowly  extends  to  relations  suc- 
cessively more  complex  and  special,  and  less  frequent ;  Aen 
there  will  ultimatdy  be  establiBhed  in  the  organism,  nume- 
rous psychical  relations  having  different  degrees  of  cohesion^ 
While  an  infinity  of  experiences  will  have  rendered  the  first 
and  simplest  of  these  psychical  relations  indissoluble ;  iriiile 
experiences  extremely  numerouSy  though  less  numerous^  may 
have  given  indissolubleness  to  p^hical  relations  one  degree 
more  complex  or  two  degrees  more  complex  (R*  three  degrees 
more  complex ;  it  is  ntsnifest  that  among  relati<m8  increas- 
ingly involved  and  decreasingly  frequent,  there  must  come 
a  stage  at  which  the  answering  psychical  relations  are  not 
indissoluble.  This  may  be  conveniently  illustrated  by 
symbols. 

Let  A  and  B  represent  two  attributes  of  matter  in  general 
—say  extension  and  resistance — ^to  the  constant  relation  be- 
tween which  a  responsive  relation  has  been  established  in 
the  organism.  Let  C  and  D  be  two  extreme^  general  at- 
tributes of  animal  matter — say  motion  and  life — ^to  which 
also  there  is  a  responsive  internal  relation.  It  will  be  at 
once  understood  that  experiences  of  tiie  united  group  of 
attributes  A,  B,  C,  D,  recurring  as  they  do  in  every  living 
creature  met  with,  may  eventually  establish  an  answering 
connexion  of  internal  relations  that  is  practically  as  absolute 
as  the  original  ones.  It  is  also  compr^ensible  that  if  the 
creatures  serving  for  prey  are  below  a  certain  sise,  L,  while 
those  found  to  be  enemies  are  mostly  of  a  much  greater 
siise,  M;  continued  experience  may  establish  different  or- 
ganic responses  to  the  different  groups  of  co-existent  attri- 
butes, A,  B,  C,  Dy  L,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  M.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  when  each  of  these  large  classes  comes 
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to  be  distingiuBliable  into  sub-classes — say  by  means  of  dif- 
ferences of  colour — ^tbe  experiences  of  the  two  groups  A  B 
C  D  L  S,  and  A  B  C  D  L  T,  and  of  the  two  groups  A 
B  C  D  M  P,  and  A  B  C  D  M.  Q,  may  still  be  severaUy 
numerous  enough  to  make  the  answering  psychical  actions 
automatic.  But^  clearly^  along  with  more  involved  and  more 
varied  groups  there  must  eventually  come  imperfect  psychical 
cohesions.  A£^  by  successive  additions  of  perceived  attri- 
butes and  relations,  the  psychical  states  become  more  com- 
plex ;  and  as  each  more  complex  combination  of  psychical 
states  corresponding  to  a  more  special  kind  of  object  is,  by 
consequence,  less  frequently  repeated  in  experience ;  it  fol- 
lows from  the  general  law  we  are  tradng  out  that  its  com- 
ponents cannot  be  so  completely  integprated.  Not  only  must 
the  clustered  internal  states  by  which  the  clustered  external 
properties  are  symbolized,  be  less  definitely  aggregated  (or 
at  any  rate  the  more  recently  added  of  them) ;  but  the  com- 
posite impression  they  form  must  have  a  smaller  power  of 
producing  the  specially  co-ordinated  motions  by  which  a  fit 
adjustment  is  made. 

The  implication  lies  on  the  sur&ce.  If,  as  the  instincts 
rise  higher  and  higher,  they  come  to  include  psychical 
changes  that  are  less  and  less  coherent  with  their  funda- 
mental ones ;  there  must  arrive  a  time  when  the  co-ordina- 
tion is  no  longer  perfectly  regular.  If  these  compound 
reflex  actions,  as  they  grow  more  compound,  also  become 
less  decided;  it  follows  that  they  will  eventually  become 
comparatively  undecided.  They  will  begin  to  lose  their 
distinctly  automatic  character.  That  which  we  call  Instinct 
will  merge  into  something  higher. 

The  fiEkCts  are  thus  rendered  comprehensible.  We  see 
that,  if  produced  by  experience,  the  'evolution  of  Instinct 
must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  that  by 
a  progression  thus  wrought  out,  it  must  insensibly  pass  into 
a  higher  order  of  psychical  action ;  which  is  just  what  we 
find  it  to  do  in  the  higher  animals. 
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(  199.  Thftt  groimg  complicataon  of  the  correspondence 
whicli^  as  we  liave  just  seen^  necessitates  a  transition  from 
automatic  actions  to  non-automatic  actions^  brings  with  it 
a  separation  of  the  process  of  correspondence  into  parts. 
In  its  simple  form,  the  adjustment  of  certain  inner  inelations 
to  certain  outer  relations  is  one  indivisible  action;  but  in 
its  complex  form,  such  adjustment  consists  of  several  stages 
admitting  of  greater  or  less  dissociation  from  one  another 
— K^apable  of  becoming  fragments  of  correspondences.  Thus, 
among  others,  results  tiie  order  of  psychical  actions  known 
as  Memory. 

While,  in  any  instinctive  act,  we  see  an  entire  process  of 
bringing  internal  relations  into  harmony  vnth  external 
relations,  Memory,  taken  alone,  exhibits  relations  in  con- 
Boiousness  which  do  not  include  any  active  adjustment 
of  the  organism  to  relations  in  the  environment.  Though 
those  successions  of  ideas  which  constitute  Memory,  nearly 
all  represent  past  experiences  of  the  outer  world ;  yet,  as 
many  if  not  most  of  them  stand  for  past  experiences  of  the 
outer  world  that  are  fortuitously  combined,  it  is  clear  that, 
even  considered  as  fragments  of  correspondences,  they 
cannot  be  held  to  have  as  marked  a  haAnony  with  the 
environment  as  have  the  homologous  parts  of  automatic 
actions.    True,  each  act  of  recollection  is  the  establishment 
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of  an  inner  relation  answering  to  8ome  outer  relation ;  but 
as  that  outer  relation  is  often  a  transitory  one,  the  inner 
relation  established  in  the  act  of  recollection  is  often  one 
answering  to  no  relation  now  existing  or  ever  likely  to  exist 
again;  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  correspondence.  The 
correspondence  here  becomes  evanescent. 

From  this  it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  a  satis&ctory 
account  of  Memory,  as  yiewed  from  our  present  8tand*point| 
is  impracticable.  The  doctrine  that  all  psychical  changes 
are  interpretable  as  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment,  seems  tp  be  at  &ult. 
Besides  the  fact  that  part  of  the  psychical  changes  con- 
stituting Memory  have  reference  to  no  existing  outer  rela- 
tions, there  is  the  further  &ct  that  many  trains  of  thought 
have  apparently  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  adjusting  the 
conduct  to  the  requirements.  But  though  the  position  of 
Memory  in  the  psychological  system  here  sketched  out, 
may  not  be  at  once  understood,  we  need  only  pursue  the 
synthesis  a  step  further  to  see  how  Memory  results  from 
that  same  process  of  development  by  which  Instinct,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  complicated,  finally  merges  into  the 
higher  forms  of  psychical  action. 

Some  clue  will  be  gained  on  observing  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  Instinct  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  organized 
memory ;  on  the  other  hand.  Memory  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  incipient  instinct.  The  automatic  actions  of  a  bee 
building  one  of  its  wax  cells,  answer  to  outer  relations  so 
constantly  experienced  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  oi^^anically 
remembered.  Conversely,  an  ordinary  recollection  implies  a 
cohesion  of  psychical  states  which  becomes  stronger  by 
repetition,  and  so  approximates  more  and  more  to  the  in- 
dissoluble, the  automatic,  or  instinctive  cohesions.  But 
leaving  rough  suggestions,  let  us  take  up  the  general  argu- 
ment from  the  point  reached  at  the  close  of  the  last  chs^ter. 

§  200.  So  long  as  the  psychical  changes  are  completely 
20 
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antomatic,  Memoiy,  oe  we  understand  it,  cannot  exist — ihare 
cannot  exist  those  irregular  psychical  changes  seen  in  the 
association  of  ideas.  Bat  when,  as  a  consequence  of  ad- 
vancing oomplexity  and  decreaaing  froqaency  in  the  groopa 
of  external  relations  responded  to,  there  arise  groups  of 
internal  relatiooa  which  are  imperfectly  organized  and  fall 
short  of  aatomatio  regolarity ;  then,  what  we  call  Uemoiy 
becomes  naaoent.  For  the  elacidation  of  thia  we  most 
again  have  recoorse  to  sjrmhols. 

Aa  before,  let  A  B  C  D,  represent   the  group  of  co* 
existent  attributes  common  to  living  bodies  in  general.   Let 
e,  f,  g,  staad  for  the  further  attributes  distinotiye  of  some 
class  of  creatures  mostly  serving  for  pr^.    And  let  A,  I;,  be 
the  attributes  peculiar  to  some  species  of  that  class,  whidi, 
when  attacked,  defends  itself  in  a  particular  way ;  while  h, 
m,  are  the  somewhat  similar  attributes  peculiar  to  another 
species  whose  defence  is  a  retaliation  worse  than  the  attack. 
We  have,  then,  two  very  similar  complex  groups  of  co- 
existent attributes,  ABCDefg&&,  andABCD 
e  t  g  h  m,  whi^,  by  the  hypothesis,  are  not  frequently 
repeated  in  experience ;  but  which,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
attended  by  differen 
D,  being  presented 
are  responded  to  by 
Similarly,  e,  f,  g,  the 
being  extremely  gen 
that  are  antomatica 
those  motor  changes 
Bat  h,  k,  and  h,  m, 
by  internal  states  tb 
their  respective  gro 
those  groups  should 
the  case,  what  most 

In  the  first  place, 
pressiomi  serving  as 
something  like  a  naa 
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ihe  nenrona  centre  by  which  any  impressions  A,  B^  0,  D, 
^9  ^  8>  f^»  ^f  <^^  coordinated,  cannot  receive  all  these 
impressions  at  absolutely  the  same  instant ;  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  special  actions  to  be  produced  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  co-operation  of  aU  these  impressions ;  it 
follows  that  they  most  severally  have  some  slight  per- 
sistence, BO  that  the  last  may  arise  before  the  first  &des 
away. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this,  however,  let  ns  now  observe  that 
since  the  states  answering  to  h,  h,  and  those  answering  to 
h,  tn,  have  been  nn&eqnently  connected  with  their  respective 
groups  of  states  and  the  sequent  actions,  the  nervous  changes 
by  which  they  are  themselves  produced  and  by  which  they 
produce  subsequent  changes,  must  be  slow.  Pffjrchical  states 
that  often  recur  in  a  given  order,  not  only  becopie  increas- 
ingly coherent  but  the  transitions  from  each  to  the  next 
become  more  and  more  rapid;  and,  conversely,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  that  have  been  rarely  connected,  is  not 
only  feeble  but  the  transitions  take  appreciable  times — a 
fiict  well  exemplified  in  learning  a  language.  But  the  toler- 
ably deliberate  succession  of  psychical  states  is  one  of  the 
conditions  to  Memory.  A  remembrance  implies  a  conscious- 
ness, and  a  consciousness  implies  a  perceptible  duration.  The 
nervous  states  which  are  gone  through  instantaneously — ^as 
those  by  which  we  infer  the  distances  of  the  objects  we  look 
at— do  not  enter  into  what  we  term  Memory  at  all :  we  are 
unconscious  of   them  because  they  have  no  appreciable 
persistence.    Hence,  the  occurrence  of  these  comparatively- 
slow  psychical  changes  is  a  step  towards  the  evolution  of 
Memory. 

A  further  consequence  is  now  to  be  noted.  When  either 
of  the  groups  of  attributes  ABCD  efg&A;,  orAB 
CDefg&m,  is  presented,  the  set  of  impressions  A 
B  G  D  e  f  g,  produced  in  common  by  both  of  them,  and 
by  all  creatures  serving  for  prey,  tends  to  excite  the  actions 
by  which  prey  is  ordinarily  caught.    At  the  same  time  the 
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impression  prodaced  by  hk,  or  h  m,  bb  the  case  may  be^ 
tends  to  excite  those  modified  actions  which  occurred  in 
experience  after  it.  Not  only,  howeyer,  is  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  these  modified  actions  uncertain,  from  the  ex- 
perience haying  been  insufficiently  repeated^  but  either  of  the 
two  tendencies  must  be  partially  opposed  by  the  other.  The 
impression  resulting  frcmi  the  attaribute  h,  being  common  to 
both  groups,  tends  equally  to  excite  either  of  the  modified  sets 
of  actions ;  while  fi^m  k  the  incipient  effect  is  a  particalar 
mode  of  attack,  and  firom  m  the  incipient  effect  is  running 
away.  Hence,  one  general  and  two  special  sets  of  actons 
are  instigated ;  and  firom  the  balance  of  the  instigations,  it 
will  often  happen  tiiat  no  immediate  action  at  all  ensues. 
The  yarious  psychical  states  inyolyed  in  each  set  of  motions, 
seyerally  become  nascent ;  but  none  of  them  reach  that 
intensity  which  they  would  haye  were  the  motions  per- 
formed. In  the  chief  nervous  centre  the  different  impres- 
sions serye  as  different  motor  impulses;  and  these,  being 
seyerally  supplanted  by  one  another  before  they  pass  into 
actual  motor  changes,  will  each  of  them  consist  of  an  inci- 
pient or  faint  form  of  that  neryous  state  which  would  haye 
accompanied  the  actual  motor  change  had  it  occurred.  But 
such  a  succession  of  states  constitutes  remembrance  of  the 
motor  changes  which  thus  become  incipient — constitutes  a 
memory.  To  remember  a  motion  just  made  with  the  arm,  is 
to  haye  a  feeble  repetition  of  those  internal  states  which 
accompanied  the  motion — ^is  to  haye  an  incipient  excitement 
of  those  neryes  which  were  strongly  excited  during  the 
motion.  Thus,  then,  these  nascent  neryous  excitements  that 
conflict  with  one  another,  are  really  so  many  ideae  of  the 
motor  changes  which,  if  stronger,  they  would  cause;  or 
rather,  they  are  the  objective  sides  of  those  changes  which 
are  ideas  on  their  subjective  sides.  Consequently,  Memory 
necessarily  comes  into  existence  whenever  automatic  action 
is  imperfect. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.    Besides  a  memory  of  its  own 
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morements  and  modes  of  action^  there  restdts  in  the  or- 
ganism a  memory  of  those  combinations  of  impressions  it 
receives  through  the  senses.  Under  its  primary  form  this 
advance  is  a  concomitant  of  the  advance  jnst  described.  As 
the  external  groups  of  attributes  and  relations  responded  to 
become  more  complelt^  and  by  implication  more  infrequent^ 
the  answering  psychical  chai^rM  become  more  loosdy  con- 
nected with  one  another  and  with  the  motor  chanees  appro* 
priate  to  them ;  and  the  groups  of  mpreB<uons  bemT  less 
coherent^  a  nascent  memory  of  the  component  impressions 
becomes  possible.  But  under  its  secondary  or  derivative 
form  this  advance  is  a  far  larger  one^  as  we  shall  now 
see.  For  the  same  progress  which   gives  the 

ability  to  receive  the  complex  impressions  required  to  de- 
termine complex  actions^  gives  the  ability  to  receive  com- 
plex impressions  which  do  not  tend  to  determine  any  actions 
at  all.  Evolution  of  the  senses  and  the  nervous  system^ 
while  it  makes  possible  the  discrimination  of  various  kinds 
of  enemies  and  prey^  by  the  special  combinations  of  attri- 
butes they  severally  present^  also  makes  possible  the 
discrimination  of  various  other  objects.  The  power  of  co- 
ordinating the  impressions  of  size,  form^  colours^  motions^ 
which  stand  for  a  particular  animal^  is  likewise  a  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  impressions  that  stand  for  treeSj  plants^ 
stones^  and  surrounding  things.  Most  of  these  surrounding 
things^  however^  have  no  immediate  relations  to  the  needs 
of  the  organism — are  not  habitually  followed  by  special 
motor  changes;  and  therefore  do  not  tend  to  excite  motor 
changes.  But  while  the  clustered  psychical  states  produced 
by  the  clustered  properties  of  inanimate  objects  have  usually 
no  direct  connexions  with  the  actions,  they  have  direct 
connexions  with  one  another  of  all  degrees  of  constancy ; 
and,  by  consequence,  have  all  degrees  of  the  tendency  to 
arouse  one  another.  While  the  absolutely-p^sistent  rela- 
tions among  external  attributes,  are  responded  to  by  in- 
separable relations  of  psychical  states;  the  others,  in  their 
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reepeotive  grades  of  persistence^  are  responded  to  by  p8j« 
chical  states  proportionate  in  their  degrees  of  cohesion* 
Hence^  of  the  impressions  produced  bj  adjacent  objects 
daring  the  movements  of  the  organism^  each  is  apt  to  make 
nascent  certain  other  impressions  with  which  it  has  been 
connected  in  experience— calls  np  ideas  of  snch  other  im- 
pressions ;  that  is,  causes  a  remembrance  of  the  attributes 
previously  found  in  connexion  with  the  perceived  attributes. 
As  these  psychical  states  liave  in  their  turns  been  connected 
with  otherSj  they  tend  to  arouse  such  others;  and  thus 
there  arises  tiiat  succession  of  ideas^  {partly  regular^  partiy 
irregular^  which  we  call  Memory — ^regular  in  so  far  as  the 
connexions  of  external  phenomena  are  regular^  and  irr^^- 
lar  in  so  far  as  the  groups  of  those  phenomena  occur 
irregularly  in  the  environment. 

§  201.  This  truths  that  Memory  comes  into  existence 
when  the  involved  connexions  among  psychical  states  render 
their  successions  imperfectly  automatic^  is  in  harmony  with 
the  obverse  truths  tiiat  as  fast  as  those  connexions  among 
psychical  states  which  we  form  in  Memory,  grow  by 
constant  repetition  automatic,  they  cease  to  be  part  of 
Memory.  We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  recollecting  re- 
lations which  have  become  organically  registered.  We  re- 
collect those  relations  only  of  which  the  registration  ib  in- 
complete. No  one  remembers  that  the  object  at  idiich  he 
looks  has  an  opposite  side ;  or  that  a  certain  modification  of 
the  visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance;  or  that  the 
thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal.  To  ask  a  man 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  bums, 
that  iron  is  hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language.  Even 
the  almost  fortuitous  connexions  among  our  experiences, 
cease  to  be  classed  as  memories  when  they  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  some 
unseen  person  slightly  known  to  us,  we  say  we  recollect  to 
whom  the  voice  belongs,  we  do  not  use  the  same  expressioo 
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respeotmg  the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  The 
meanings  of  words  which  in  childhood  have  to  be  con- 
Bcionsly  recalled^  seem  in  adnit  life  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sent. Bat  the  clearest  instance  of  the  gradual  lapse 
of  memory  into  automatic  coherence^  is  yielded  by  the 
musician.  Originally^  he  was  taught  that  each  mark  on 
the  paper  has  a  certain  name^  and  implies  that  a  particular 
key  on  the  piano  is  to  be  struck;  and  during  his  first 
lessons,  each  recurrence  of  this  mark  was  accompanied  with 
a  distinct  process  of  recollecting  which  key  on  the  piano  he 
must  strike.  By  long-continued  practice,  however,  the 
series  of  psychical  chimges  that  occur  between  seeing  this 
mark  and  striking  this  key,  have  been  reduced  into  one 
almost  automatic  change.  The  visual  perception  of  the  crot- 
chet or  quaver;  the  perception  of  its  position  on  the  lines 
of  the  stave,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bar;  the  consciousness  of  the  place  on  the  piano  where  the 
answering  key  lies ;  the  consciousness  of  the  muscular  ad- 
justments required  to  bring  the  arm,  hand,  and  finger,  into 
the  attitudes  reqttisite  for  touching  that  key;  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  muscular  impulse  which  will  give  a  blow  of  the 
due  strength,  and  of  the  time  during  which  the  muscles 
must  be  kept  contracted  to  produce  the  right  length  of  note 
— all  these  mental  states,  which  were  at  first  so  many  sepa- 
rate recollections,  ultimately  constitute  a  succession  so  rapid 
tiiat  the  whole  of  them  pass  in  an  instant.  As  fast  as  they 
cease  to  be  distinct  states  of  mind — as  fast  as  they  cease  to 
fill  appreciable  places  in  consciousness,  so  fast  do  they  be- 
come automatic.  The  two  things  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
thing.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  practised  pianist 
can  play  while  conversing  with  those  around-^while  his 
memory  is  occupied  with  quite  other  ideas  than  the  mean- 
ings of  the  signs  before  him. 

Now  the  fSEhct  that  in  ourselves  psychical  states  which  are 
originally  connected  by  the  process  we  call  recollection,  be- 
oome,  by  perpetual  repetition,  connected  automatically  or 
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instmctirelyi  is  manifestly  the  obverse  of  the  &ot  that  as, 
in  the  development  of  the  instincts,  the  psychical  states 
grow  into  more  involved  groups  that  are  less  frequently 
repeated,  there  occur  among  them  connexions  that  are  not 
automatic,  and  memory  commences.  Our  inductive  know- 
ledge of  the  one  fiftct  confirms  our  deduction  of  the  other. 

§  202.  Memory,  then,  pertains  to  that  class  of  psychical 
states  which  are  in  process  of  being  organised.  It  continues 
so  long  as  the  organizing  of  them  continues,  and  disappears 
when  the  organization  of  them  is  complete.  In  the  advance 
of  the  correspondence,  each  more  complex  cluster  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  which  a  creature  acquires  the  power 
of  recognizing,  is  responded  to  at  first  irregularly  and  un- 
certainly;  and  there  is  then  a  weak  remembrance.  By  mul- 
tiplication of  experiences  this  remembrance  is  made  stronger 
— the  internal  cohesions  are  better  adjusted  to  the  external 
persistences ;  and  the  response  is  rendered  more  appropriate. 
By  further  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  internal  rela- 
tions are  at  last  structurally  registered  in  harmony  with  the 
external  ones ;  and  so,  conscious  memory  passes  into  uncon- 
scious or  organic  memory.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  and 
still  more  complex  order  of  experiences  is  rendered  appreci- 
able. The  relations  that  occur  between  these  groups  of 
phenomena  that  have  thus  been  severally  integrated  in 
consciousness,  occupy  Memory  in  place  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  components  of  each  group.  These  become  gradu- 
ally organized;  and,  like  the  previous  ones^  are  succeeded 
by  others  more  complex  still. 
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}  208*  That  the  commonly-assamed  hiatus  between 
Reason  and  Instinct  lias  no  existence^  is  implied  both  in  the 
argument  of  the  last  few  chapters  and  in  that  more  general 
argument  elaborated  in  the  preceding  part.  The  Gk}neral 
Synthesis^  by  showing  that  aU  intelligent  action  whatever  is 
the  effecting  of  correspondences  between  internal  changes 
and  external  co-existences  and  sequences^  and  by  showing 
that  this  continuous  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations 
progresses  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speciality,  in  Generality, 
and  in  Complexity,  through  insensible  gradations ;  implied 
that  the  highest  forms  of  psychical  activity  arise  little  by 
little  out  of  the  lowest,  and  cannot  be  definitely  separated 
from  them.  Not  only  does  the  recently-enunciated  doctrine, 
that  the  growth  of  intelligence  is  throughout  determined  by 
the  repetition  of  experiences,  involve  the  continuity  of  Beason 
with  Instinct ;  but  this  continuity  is  involved  in  the  pre- 
viously-enunciated doctrine. 

The  impossibility  of  establishing  any  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  two  may  be  clearly  demonstrated.  If  every  in- 
stinctive action  is  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer 
relations,  and  if  every  rational  action  is  also  an  adjustment 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations ;  then,  any  alleged  dis- 
tinction can  have  no  other  basis  than  some  difference  in  the 
characters  of  the  relations  to  which  the  adjustments  are  made. 
It  must  be  that  while^  in  Instinct  the  corresj)ondence  is  be- 
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tween  inner  and  outer  relations  that  are  very  simple  or 
general;  in  Reason^  the  correspondence  is  between  inner 
and  outer  relations  that  are  complex^  or  special^  or  abstract, 
or  infrequent.  But  the  complexity^  speciaUtj,  abstractness, 
and  infr^uency  of  relations^  are  entirely  matters  of  degree. 
From  a  group  of  two  co-existent  attributes,  up  through 
groups  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  oo-exiBtent  attributes, 
we  may  step  by  step  ascend  to  such  inyolyed  groups  of  co- 
existent attributes  as  are  exhibited  in  a  living  body  under  a 
particular  state  of  feelings  or  under  a  particular  physical 
disorder.  Between  relations  experienced  every  moment  and 
relations  experienced  but  once  in  a  life,  there  are  relations 
that  occur  with  all  degrees  of  commonness.  How  then  can 
any  particular  phase  of  complexity  or  infrequency  be  fixed 
upon  as  that  at  which  Instinct  ends  and  Reason  begins  ? 

From  whatever  point  of  view  regarded,  the  facts  imply 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  lower  forms  of  psychical 
action  to  the  higher.  That  progressive  complication  of  the 
instincts,  which,  as  we  have  found,  involves  a  progressive 
diminution  of  their  purely  automatic  character,  likewise  in- 
volves a  simultaneous  commenc^nent  of  Memory  and  Reason. 
But  this  joint  evolution  must  be  specifically  described* 

§  204.  When  the  correspondence  has  advanced  to  those 
environing  objects  and  acts  which  present  groups  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  considerable  complexity,  and  which 
occur  with  comparative  rareness — ^when,  consequently,  the 
repetition  of  experiences  has  been  insufficient  to  make  the 
sensory  changes  produced  by  such  groups  cohere  perfectly 
with  the  adapted  motor  changes — ^when  such  motor  changes 
and  the  impressions  that  accompany  them  simply  become 
nascent;  then,  by  implication,  tiiere  result  ideas  of  such 
motor  changes  and  impressions,  or,  as  already  explained^ 
memories  of  the  motor  changes  before  performed  under  like 
circumstances,  and  of  the  concomitant  impressions.  Did  the 
process  end  here,  there  would  be  no  manifestation  of  ration- 
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ility.  But  the  process  does  not  end  here^  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 

For  though  when  the  confiision  of  a  complex  impression 
with  some  allied  one  causes  a  conlbsion  among  the  nascent 
motor  excitations^  there  is.  entailed  a  certain  hesitation; 
and  thongh  this  hesitation  continues  as  long  as  these 
nascent  motor  excitations,  or  ideas  of  the  correlatiye  actions, 
go  on  superseding  one  another ;  yet,  ultimately,  some  one 
set  of  motor  excitations  will  prevail  oyer  the  rest.  As  the 
gpronps  of  antagonistic  tendencies  aroused  will  scarcely  ever 
be  exactly  balanced,  the  strongest  group  will  at  length 
pass  into  action ;  and  as  this  sequence  will  usually  be  the 
one  that  has  recurred  oftenest  in  experienoOy  the  action  will, 
on  the  average  of  cases,  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  an  action  thus  produced  is  nothing  else 
tiian  a  rational  action.  Each  of  the  actions  which  we  call 
rational,  presents  tiiree  phases  answering  to  those  here  de- 
scribed : — ^first,  a  certain  combination  of  impressions  sig^fy- 
ing  some  combination  of  phenomena  to  which  the  organism 
is  to  be  adjusted ;  second,  an  idea  <^  the  actions  before  per- 
formed under  like  conditions,  which  idea  is  a  nascent  exci- 
tation of  the  nervous  ag^ts  before  concerned  in  such 
actions,  either  as  producers  of  them  or  as  affected  by  the 
production  of  them;  and,  third,  the  actions  themselves, 
which  are  simply  the  results  of  the  nascent  excitation  rising 
into  an  actual  excitation.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
dear.  A  snarling  dog  commonly  turns  tail  when 

a  stone  is  thrown  at  him;  or  even  when  he  sees  the  stooping 
motion  required  for  picking  up  a  stone.  Suppose  that, 
having  often  experienced  this  sequence,  I  am  again  at- 
tacked by  such  a  dog;  what. are  the  resulting  psychical 
processes  f  The  combined  impressions  produced  on  my 
senses,  and  the  state  of  consciousness  which  they  arouse, 
have  before  been  followed  by  those  motor  changes  required 
for  picking  up  and  throwing  a  stone,  and  by  those  visual 
changes  resulting  from  the  dog's  retreat.    As  these  psy- 
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cliioal  states  Iiave  repeatedly  saoceeded  one  another  in 
experience,  they  have  acquired  some  cohesion — there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  psychical  states  excited  in  me  by  the 
snarling  dog,  to  be  followed  by  those  other  psydhioal  states 
that  haye'before  followed  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
nascent  excitation  of  the  motor  apparatns  concerned  in 
picking  up  and  throwing;  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  fd 
all  the  sensory  nerres  affiacted  daring  each  acts;  and, 
through  these,  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  Tisnal 
nenres,  which  on  previous  occasions  received  impressions  of 
a  flying  dog.  IFhat  is,  I  have  the  ideoff  of  picking  up  and 
throwing  a  stone,  and  of  seeing  a  dog  run  away ;  for  these 
that  we  call  ideas,  are  nothing  else  than  weak  repetitions  of 
the  psychical  states  caused  by  actual  impressions  and 
motions.  But  what  hi^pens  further  f  If  there  is  no  an- 
tagonist  impulse — ^if  no  other  ideas  or  partial  excitations 
arise,  and  if  the  dog's  aggressive  demonstrations  produce 
in  me  feelings  oi  adequate  vividness,  these  partial  excita- 
tions pass  into  complete  excitations.  I  go  through  the  pre- 
viously-imagined actions.  The  nascent  motor  changes 
become  real  motor  changes ;  and  the  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations  is  completed.  This, 

however,  is  just  the  process  which  we  saw  must  arise 
whenever,  from  increasing  complexity  and  decreasing 
frequency,  the  automatic  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  re- 
lations becomes  uncertain  or  hesitating.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  actions  we  call  instinctive  pass  gradually  into  the 
actions  we  call  rational. 

Further  proof  is  furnished  by  the  converse  fisict,  that  the 
actions  we  call  rational  are,  by  long-continued  repetition, 
rendered  automatic  or  instinctive.  By  impUcation,  this 
lapsing  of  reason  into  instinct  was  shown  in  the  last 
chapter,  when  exemplifying  the  lapsing  of  memory  into 
instinct :  the  two  facts  are  different  aspects  of  the  same 
fiMst.  But  some  instances  specially  exhibiting  this  second 
aspect  may  here  be  fitly  given.  Take,  as  one^ 
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the  actions  gone  throagh  la  BhsTing,  or  in  l^ii^  ft 
□eckerckief.  Ereoy  man  will  rameinbOT  that  when,  as 
a  yontb,  he  first  attempted  to  guide  his  hands  by 
watching  the  refleotioiis  of  them  in  the  loolnngi^taa8> 
he  was  noable  to  move  them  lightfy.  The  ordinary  con- 
neziona  between  the  risnal  impreasious  received  from  his 
moving  fingers,  and  the  mnscnlar  feelings  accompanying 
their  motions,  no  longer  holding  good  when  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  images  of  his  fingers,  he  was  led  to  make  move- 
mcots  ccmtrary  to  those  he  intended.  Only  after  setting 
himsdf  to  watch  how  the  mnscnlar  feetings  and  the  reflected 
appearances  are  related,  and  then  conscioaBly  making  a 
certain  motion  in  expectation  of  a  certain  appearance, 
did  he  slowly  master  Uie  difficulty.  By  daUy  practice,  how- 
ever, these  psychical  changes  have  become  so  well  co- 
ordinated, tJ[iat  he  now  ahavos  while  t}iinVi-ng  of  eomething 
else.  Still  more  marked  is  the  analogons  process 

that  ocoars  in  the  miorosoopist.  "Whatever  he  places  under 
the  object  glass  is  seen  inverted,  and  with  its  right  and  left 
sides  interchanged.  All  adjustments  of  the  stage  and  all 
motions  of  his  dissecting  ioatmiaenta,  have  to  be  made  in 
directions  opposite  to  those  which  the  oninitiated  ^e  wonld 
dictate.  Tet  habit  renders  this  reversed  manipulation  as 
easy  as  ordinary  manipulation— it  becomes  as  nonecessary 
for  the  microscopist  to  take  thought  how  he  shall  move 
his  hands  in  the  one  case  as  in  ths  other.  The 

of  habitual  actions  is 
med,  as  they  often  are, 
)d  to  traverse  particular 
isiness,  finds  that,  when 
a  is  apt,  if  engaged  in 
-often  for  a  long  way 
have  diverged :  the  im- 
objeots  he  passes,  cause 
nd  turnings.  In 

displayed.     Originally, 
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sight  of  the  letters  was  followed  hj  thought  of  the  sonnds ; 
and  thought  of  the  sounds,  by  such  vocal  actions  as 
made  the  sounds.  But  eventuallyj  the  connexions  between 
visual  impressions  and  vocal  actions  grow  so  &r  automatic, 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  read  aloud  sentence  after  sen- 
tence while  occupied  in  thinking  of  something  else — ^while 
unconscious  of  the  words  uttered  and  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
them.  In  short,  many  if  not  most  of  our  common 

daily  actions  (actions  every  step  of  which  was  originally  pre- 
ceded by  a  consciousness  of  consequences  and  was  tiierefore 
rational)  have,  by  perpetual  repetition,  been  rendered  more 
or  less  automatic.  The  requisite  impressions  being  made 
on  us,  the  appropriate  movements  follow  ;  without  memoiy, 
reason,  or  volition,  coming  into  play. 

§  205.  A  further  interpretation  here  becomes  possible. 
We  have  seen  that  rational  action  arises  out  of  instinctive 
action  when  this  grows  too  complex  to  be  perfectly  auto- 
matic. We  have  now  to  observe  that,  at  the  same  time,  there 
arises  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  does  not  directly  lead  to 
action — ^that  reasoning  through  which  the  great  mass  of 
surrounding  co-existences  and  sequences  are  known. 

As  fast  as  the  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
recognized,  become  too  complex  to  be  consolidated  into 
single  {)8ychical  states,  there  result  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  power  of  inferring  such  attributes  or  relations  belonging 
to  any  group,  as  are  not  immediately  presented.  Pure  in- 
stinct continues  so  long  as  the  stimuli  responded  to  are  made 
up  of  few  and  constant  components.  While  the  combined 
impressions  of  colour,  position,  size,  and  motion,  which 
together  stand  for  an  adjacent  object  that  can  be  seized  for 
prey,  are  alone  receivable,  the  actions  will  be  purely  auto- 
matic. But  by  the  time  that  the  organization  of  experiences 
has  given  a  power  of  appreciating  the  complicated  relations 
of  form,  of  mixed  colouring,  of  peculiar  motions,  &c.,  along 
with  the  more  general  ones  of  colour,  position,  size,  and 
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motion ;  ihe  attributes  and  relations  united  into  a  gronp^ 
haye  grown  not  ovij  too  numerous  to  be  all  mefdaUy 
presented  at  the  same  instant^  but  too  numerous  to  be  all 
physically  presented  at  the  same  instant.  For  the  same 
experiences  which  have  rendered  these  complex  groups  of 
attributes  cogniflable^  have  also  brought  them  before  the 
sen&es  in  such  various  ways,  tiiat  sometimes  one  part  of  a 
group  has  been  perceptible  and  sometimes  another  part  of 
it :  now  these  elements  of  an  animal's  form  and  markings 
and  actions  have  been  visible^  and  now  those.  Though  on 
the  average  each  experience  of  the  group  has  resembled 
j^evious  ones^  yet  it  has  presented  some  attributes  which 
ihej  did  not  present,  and  has  not  presented  others  which 
they  did  present.  HenoOi  by  an  accumulation  of  such  ex- 
periences, each  complex  group  of  external  phenomena 
establishes  in  the  organism  an  answering  complex  group  of 
psychical  states,  which  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  contains 
more  states  than  were  ever  produced,  or  ev^  can  be  pro- 
duced, by  any  one  presentation  of  the  external  group. 
What  must  happen  from  this  f  It  must  happen  that  when, 
on  any  future  presentation  of  the  external  group,  certain  of 
these  aggregated  psychical  states  are  directly  produced  by 
the  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  various  others  of  the 
psychical  states  that  have  been  aggregated  with  them,  or 
made  coherent  to  them  by  experience,  will  become  nascent : 
the  ideas  of  one  or  more  unperceived  attributes  will  be 
aroused :  the  unperceived  attributes  wiU  be  inferred. 

Here,  also,  the  doctrine  enunciated  is  verified  by  the 
established  truth  of  its  obverse.  We  lately  saw  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  instinctive  actions  pass  into  rational  actions 
when  from  increasing  complexiiy  and  infrequency  they  be- 
come imperfectly  automatic;  on  the  other  hand,  rational 
actions  pass,  by  constant  repetition,  into  automatic  or  instinc- 
tive actions.  Similarly,  we  may  here  see  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  rational  inferences  arise  when  the  groups  of  attri- 
butes  and  relations  cognized  become  such  that  tiie  iinpres* 
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sions  of  them  cannot  be  simnltaneonsly  co-ordinated ;  on  the 
other  hand^  rational  inferences  pass^  by  constant  recurrence, 
into  automatic  inferences  or  organic  intuitions.  AH  ac- 
quired perceptions  exemplify  this  truth.  The  numberless 
cases  in  which  we  seem  directly  to  know  the  distances, 
forms,  solidities,  textures,  &c.,  of  the  things  around  us,  are 
cases  in  which  psychical  states  originally  answering  to  phe- 
nomena separately  perceived,  and  afterwards  connected  in 
thought  by  inference,  have,  by  repetition,  become  indis- 
solubly  united,  so  as  to  constitute  a  rational  knowledge  that 
appears  intuitive. 

Thus,  the  experience-hypothesis  furnishes  an  adequate  so- 
lution. The  genesis  of  instinct,  the  development  of  memory 
and  reason  out  of  it,  and  the  consolidation  of  rational 
actions  and  inferences  into  instinctive  ones,  are  alike  explic- 
able on  the  single  principle,  that  the  cohesion  between 
psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  relation  between  the  answering  external  phenomena  has 
been  repeated  in  experience. 

§  206.  But  does  the  experience-hypothesis  also  explain 
the  evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  rationality  out  of  the 
lower?  It  does.  Beginning  with  reasoning  from  particu- 
lars  to  particulars — ^familiarly  exhibited  by  children  and  by 
domestic  animals— the  progress  to  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  is  similarly  unbroken,  as  well  as  similarly  deter- 
mined. And  by  the  accumulation  of  experiences  is  also 
determined  the  advance  fi>om  narrow  generalizations  to 
generalizations  successively  wider  and  wider. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  anxiety  to  establish  some 
absolute  distinction  between  animal  intelligence  and  human 
intelligence,  it  would  be  needless  to  assign  proof  of  this. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  truth  is  so  manifest  that  under  most  of  its 
aspects  none  question  it.  Every  one  admits  that  the  infant, 
while  occupied  in  drawing  those  simplest  inferences  which 
by  and  by  become  consolidated  into  acquired  perceptions,  is 
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exercising  no  liiglier  rationality  than  the  dog  that  recog^niaies 
his  own  name^  the  different  members  of  the  household^  and 
the  hoars  of  meals.  Every  one  most  also  admit  that  the 
steps  by  which  these  simplest  inferences  of  the  infimt  pass 
into  those  inferences  of  high  complexity  drawn  in  adnlt  life, 
are  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  snccessiye 
steps :  no  one  can  name  that  day  in  any  human  life  when 
the  alleged  division  between  special  and  general  conclusions 
was  crossed.  Hence,  every  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  as  the 
rationality  of  an  in£mt  is  no  higher  than  that  of  a  dog,  if 
so  high  j  and  as,  from  the  rationality  of  the  infimt  to  that 
of  the  man  the  progress  is  through  gradations  which  are  in- 
finitesimal ;  there  is  also  a  series  of  infinitesimal  gradations 
through  which  brute  rationality  may  pass  into  human  ration- 
ality. Further,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the  assimilation 
of  experiences  of  successively-increasing  comi^exiiy,  suffices 
for  the  unfolding  of  reason  in  the  individual  human  being; 
so  must  it  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  reason  in  generaL 

Equally  dear  is  the  argpunentfirom  the  history  of  civilization, 
or  firom  tiie  comparison  of  OTisting  races  of  men.  That  there 
is  an  immense  difference  in  abstractness  between  the  reason- 
ings of  the  aboriginal  races  who  peopled  Britain,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  Bacons  and  Newtons  who  have  descended 
from  them,  is  a  trite  remark.  That  the  Papuan  cannot  draw 
inferences  approaching  in  complexity  to  those  daily  drawn  by 
European  swvants,  is  no  less  a  platitude.  Yet  no  one  alleges 
an  absolute  distinction  between  our  fiEundties  and  those  of 
our  remote  ancestors,  or  between  the  fSsMmlties  of  civilized 
men  and  those  of  savages.  Fortunately,  there  are  records 
showing  that  the  advance  towards  conceptions  of  gpreat  com- 
plication and  high  generality,  has  taken  place  by  slow  steps^- 
by  natural  growth.    Let  us  glance  at  them.  Simple 

numeration  existed  before  arithmetic;  arithmetic  before 
algebra ;  algebra  before  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  and  the 
more  special  forms  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  before  its 
more  general  forms.    The  law  of  the  scales  was  known 
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before  the  general  law  of  tHe  lever  waA  known ;  the  law  cl 
the  lever  was  known  before  the  laws  of  eomposition  and 
resolution  of  forces  were  known;  and  these  were  known 
before  the  laws  of  motion  under  their  universal  forms  were 
known.  From  the  ancient  doctrine  that  the  curve  in  which 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  each  of  the  planets,  moves,  is  a 
circle  (a  perfectlj  simple  and  constant  figure) ;  to  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Kepler,  tiiat  each  member  of  the  planetaiy 
system  describes  an  ellipse  (a  much  less  simple  and  constant 
figure) ;  and  afterwards  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Newton, 
that  the  curve  described  by  every  heavenly  body  is 
some  conic  section  (a  still  less  simple  and  constant 
figure) ;  the  advance  in  generality,  in  complexity,  in  ab- 
stractness,  is  manifest.  Numerous  like  illustrations  are 
furnished  by  Physics,  by  Chemistry,  by  Physiology:  all  of 
them  showing,  in  common  with  the  foregoing  ones, 
tiiat  the  advance  has  been  gradual,  and  that  each  more 
general  relation  has  become  known  through  the  experience 
of  relations  a  degree  less  general.  If,  then,  we  have 

proof  that  in  the  course  of  civilization  there  has  been  an 
advance  firom  rational  cognitions  of  a  low  order  of  generality 
to  those  of  a  high  order  of  generaUty,  brought  about  solely 
by  the  accumulation  of  experiences ;  if  this  advance  is  as 
great  as  that  from  the  higher  forms  of  brute  rationality  to 
the  lower  forms  of  human  rationality  (which  no  one  who 
compares  the  generalizations  of  a  Hottentot  with  those  of 
La  Fbce  can  deny) ;  it  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  accumulation  of  experiences  suffices  to  account  for  the 
evolution  of  aU  rationality  out  of  its  simplest  forms.  The 
distinction,  contended  for  by  Whately,  between  special 
reasoning  and  g^eral  reasoning,  is  untenable.  Qenerality 
is  entirely  a  thing  of  degree ;  and  unless  it  be  asserted  t^hi^ 
the  rational  fiumlty  of  the  cultivated  European  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  a  savage  or  a  child,  it  cannot  con- 
sistently be  asserted  that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  brute  reason  and  human  reason. 
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§  207.  To  complete  the  argnment  it  needs  but  to  show, 
by  a  q)eoial  synthesiB^  that  the  establishment  of  every 
generalization^  simple  or  complex^  concrete  or  abstract,  is 
definitely  explicable  in  conformity  with  the  principle  hiUier- 
to  traced.  The  general  law  that  the  cohesion  of  psychical 
states  is  determined  by  the  fteqaencj  with  which  they  have 
followed  one  another  in  experience^  afiEbrds  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  highest  as  of  the  lowest  psychological  phe- 
nomena. When  treating  of  the  integration  of  correspon- 
dences, something  was  done  towards  showing  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  most  extended  g^eralizations  does  not  differ 
in  method  from  the  formation  of  the  simplest  perceptions ; 
but  here,  t^  may  be  more  definitely  shown. 

As  an  instance  let  us  take  the  discovery  of  the  relation 
between  degree  of  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  and 
degree  of  intelligence.  Originally,  no  such  relation  was  recog- 
nized or  was  suspected.  It  was  known  that  certain  creatures 
have  more  sagacity  than  others.  It  was  known  that  certain 
creatures  have  larger  heads  than  others.  To  some  it  was 
known  that  the  larger  heads  commonly  contain  larger 
masses  of  soft  whitish  matter.  But  the  causal  connexions 
among  these  traits  were  obscured  by  other  connexions.  In- 
telligent creatures  were  seen  to  have  various  other  charac- 
terifi^dcs  besides  large  brains.  Most  of  them  are  four- 
legged  ;  most  of  them  are  covered  with  fur;  most  of  them 
have  teeth.  And  creatures  having  large  brains  were  seen  to 
have  other  charactmstics  than  that  of  intelligence:  as 
strength,  length  of  life,  viviparousness.  Hence,  there  was 
at  first  no  reason  why  height  of  intelligence  and  extent  of 
nervous  development,  should  be  thought  of  together. 
What,  then,  was  needed  to  establish  a  mental  connexion 
between  them?  Nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  ex- 
periences; or,  as  we  say — a  multiplying  of  observations. 
That  the  rationale  of  this,  and  its  conformity  to  the  general 
law,  may  be  understood,  let  us  have  recourse  to  symbols. 
Let  A  stand  for  tho  known  characteristic,  intelligence. 
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And  let  us  put  X  to  represent  the  unknown  cnaracterirtic 
on  which  it  is  dependent — a  developed  nervous  system.  Now 
A  is  fonnd  along  with  many  varieties  of  size^  form,  colour, 
stmctnre,  habit,  &c. ;  and  X  co-exists  with  this,  that,  and 
the  other  peculiarity,  besides  intelligence.  TbsAi  is  to  say, 
there  are  many  different  groups  of  attributes  variously  as- 
sedated  with  A  and  X,  and  by  which  the  relation  of  A  to 
X  is  disg^ed;  or,  to  continue  the  symbols — there  are 
groups,  BODXLPZ  A,  PLPAQNXT,  EDZB 
X  B  A  O  Y,  and  so  on,  in  countless  combinations.  But 
now  if,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cohesion  of  psychical 
states  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  times  they  have 
been  connected  in  experience,  what  must  result  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  continually  impressed  with  groups 
of  attributes  which,  di£GBring  as  they  do  in  other  respects, 
are  alike  in  presenting  the  relation  A  to  X  7  As  the  rela- 
tion of  A  to  X  is  constant ;  as  the  relations  of  A  to  any 
other  attribute,  and  of  X  to  any  oth^  attribute,  are  not  con- 
stant ;  as,  consequently,  the  relation  of  A  to  X  occurs  with 
greater  frequency  than  the  relation  of  A  to  anything  else, 
or  of  X  to  anything  else;  it  follows  from  the  g^eral 
law  that  the  psychical  states  answering  to  A  and  X,  will 
become  more  coherent  to  each  other  than  either  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  states  with  which  they  occur — there  will  even- 
tually arise  a  tendency  for  A  to  caJl  up  X,  and  for  X  to  call 
upA.  Inotherwords,  A  and  X  will  be  connected  in  thought 
as  attributes  that  constantly  co-exist ;  and  so  will  he  esta- 
blished the  generalization  that  the  degree  of  intelligence 
varies  as  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

Manifestly,  the  same  reasoning  holds  however  compli- 
cated the  relations,  and  however  greatly  obscured.  In- 
volved and  varied  as  may  be  the  phenomena  to  be  gene- 
ralized, if  there  has  already  been  reached  that  grade  of 
intelligence  required  for  cognition  of  the  complex  terms  of 
the  relation  common  to  them ;  then^  repeated  experiences 
will  eventually  generalize  the  rehition,  in  virtue  of  that 
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■ame  simple  law  of  psyoliical  ohazigeB  whioh  we  have  found 
enfficient  to  explain  the  lower  phenomena  of  intelligence. 

§  208*  Here  seems  to  be  the  fittest  place  for  pointing  oat 
how  the  general  doctrine  that  has  been  developed^  supplies 
a  reconciliation  between  the  experience-hypothesis  as  com- 
monly interpreted,  and  the  hypothesis  which  the  tran- 
scendentalists  oppose  to  it.'t' 

*  In  iba  int  editiim  ol  thii  work  th«f«  hen  followed  a  pangra{ih  wliioh 
la  no  longer  required,  nor  can  indeed  be  properly  embodied  in  the  text — a 
paragraph  expressing  a  belief  in  the  natural  genesis  of  organic  forms,  in 
contrast  with  the  current  belief  in  their  supernatural  geneaia.  But  while 
Ihk  paragraph  ia  now  needleas^  it  formed  a  needful  part  of  the  argument  as 
originally  woiJud  out ;  and  I  here  append  it  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  Tiew  I  held  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
species  at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  waa  publiahed  in 
1865.  The  paragraph  ia  intentionally  reproduced  without  verbal  amend- 
ments  or  changes  of  any  kind. 

"  Aa  most  who  hare  read  thus  far  will  hare  perceived,  both  the  general 
argument  unfolded  in  the  synthetical  divirions  of  this  work,  and  many  of 
the  special  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  supported,  imply  a  tacit  adhe* 
sion  to  the  development  hypothesis — the  hypothesis  that  life  in  its  multi- 
tudinous and  infinitely- varied  embodiments,  has  arisen  out  of  the  lowest 
and  simplest  beginnings,  by  stops  aa  gradual  as  those  whieh  evolve  a  homo- 
geneous miorosoopio  germ  into  a  complex  organism.  This  tacit  adhesion, 
which  the  progress  of  the  argument  has  rendered  much  more  obvious  than 
I  anticipated  it  would  become^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  Not» 
indeed,  that  I  adopt  the  curroit  edition  of  the  hypotheeia.  Ever 
aince  the  recent  revival  ol  the  controversy  of  'law  verstu  miraok^'  I  have 
not  ceased  to  regret  that  so  unfortunate  a  statement  of  the  law  should 
have  been  given — ^a  statement  quite  irreconcilable  with  very  obvious  truths^ 
and  one  that  not  only  suggests  insurmountable  objection^  but  makes  over 
to  qpponenta  a  vaat  series  of  facta  whlch^  rightly  interpreted,  would  tell 
with  great  force  againat  them.  [Thia  referred  to  the  FM^^c/iJ^iVaAfiiaJ  ^ 
Mutarjf  qf  Crtaiiim.]  What  may  be  a  better  statement  of  the  law,  this  is 
not  the  j^aoe  to  inquire.  It  must  suffice  to  enunciate  the  belief  that  life 
under  all  ita  forma  haa  arisen  by  a  progressive,  unbroken  evolution ;  and 
through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  what  we  call  natural  causes. 
That  this  ia  an  hypotheaii^  I  readily  admit.  That  it  may  never  be  anything 
more,  aeema  probable.  That  even  in  ita  most  defensible  shape  there  are 
serious  diffi<uilties  in  its  way,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge :  thou^  consider- 
ing the  extreme  complexity  of  the  phenomena ;  the  entire  destruction  of 
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The  universal  law  ttiat,  otlier  things  eqnal^  ilie  cokedon 
of  psychioal  states  is  proportionate  to  tlie  frequency  with 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience, 
supplies  an  explanation  of  the  so*called  "  forms  of  thought^'' 
as  soon  as  it  is  supplemented  by  the  law  thai  habitual 
psychical  successions  entail  some  hereditary  tendency  to 
such  successions^  which,  under  persistent  conditions^  will 
become  cumulative  in  generation  after  generation  We 
saw  that  the  establishment  of  those  compound  reflex  actions 
called  instincts,  is  comprehensible  on  the  principle  that 
inner  relations  are,  by  perpetual  repetition,  organized  into 
correspondence  with  outer  relations.  We  have  now  to 
observe  that  the  establishment  of  those  consolidated*  those 
indissoluble,  those  instinctive  mental  relations  constituting 
our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  is  comprehensible  on  the  same 
principle.  For  if  even  to  external  relations  that 

are  often  experienced  during  the  life  of  a  single  organism, 
answering  internal  relations  are  established  that  become 
next  to  automatic — ^if  such  a  combination  of  psychical 
changes  as  that  which  guides  a  savage  in  hitting  a  bird 

llie  6Mrlier  pari  of  the  evidenoe ;  the  fngmeiitary  and  obscoffe  oharaotor  ol 
thai  whieh  remains ;  and  the  total  laok  ol  inf onnatioii  *— r*^^"g  tlie  m« 
finitely-Taried  and  inTolved  caoees  that  hare  been  at  woric;  it  would 
be  strange  were  there  not  rabh  difficnltiee.  Imperfect  aa  it  ii^  how- 
erer,  the  evidenoe  in  favonr  a|ipeari  to  me  greatlj  to  preponderate  orer 
the  evidence  againat  Save  for  thoee  who  still  adhera  to  the  Hebc«w 
myth,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  special  creatioiis  deriTed  from  it,  there  is  no 
alternative  bat  this  hypothesis  or  no  hjrpothesis.  The  nentral  state  of 
having  no  hypothesii,  can  be  completely  preserved  only  so  long  as  the  con- 
flicting evidenees  appear  esaetly  balanced  :  such  a  state  is  one  cf  nnstaUe 
eqnilibrinm»  idiioh  can  hardly  be  permanent  Fcr  mysel(  finding  that 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  wpeoial  creations,  and  that  there  is  sone 
positive  evidence  of  evolntion^^alike  in  the  history  of  the  human  race^  in 
the  modificatioas  nndergcme  by  all  organisms  under  changed  conditions,  in 
the  development  of  evsry  living  creature  I  adopt  tibs  hypothesis  until 
better  instructed :  and  I  see  the  more  rsason  for  doiag  this,  in  the-laeti^ 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  unavoidable  conclusion  pointed  to  by  the  foregoing 
investigations,  and  that  it  famishes  a  solution  of  the  controversy  betwesa 
the  disciples  of  Looks  and  those  of  Kant" 
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with  an  arrow,  becomes,  by  constant  repetition,  so  organ- 
ized as  to  be  performed  almost  withont  thongbt  of  the  pro« 
cesses  of  adjustment  gone  through — and  if  skill  of  this  kind 
is  so  far  transmissible  that  particular  races  of  men  become 
characteriaed  by  particular  aptitudes,  which  are  nothing 
else  than  partially-organised  psychical  connezionB;  then, 
if  there  exist  certain  external  relations  which  are  expe- 
rienced by  all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waking  lives 
— ^relations  which  are  absolutely  constant^  absolutely  uni- 
versal— ^there  will  be  established  answering  internal  rela- 
tions that  are  absolutely  constant,  absolutely  uniyersal. 
Such  relations  we  have  in  those  of  Space  and  Time.  The 
organization  of  subjective  relations  adjusted  to  these  ob- 
jective relations  has  been  cumulative,  not  in  each  race  of 
creatures  only,  but  throughout  successive  races  of  creatures ; 
and  such  subjective  relations  have,  therefore,  become  more 
consolidated  than  all  others.  Being  experienced  in  every 
perception  and  every  action  of  each  creature,  these  con- 
nexions among  outer  existences  must,  for  this  reason  too. 
be  responded  to  by  connexions  among  inner  feelings,  that 
are,  above  all  others,  indissoluble.  As  the  substrata  of  all 
other  relations  in  the  non^ego,  they  must  be  responded  to 
by  conceptions  that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  relations 
in  the  ego.  Being  the  constant  and  infinitely-repeated  ele- 
ments of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  ele- 
ments of  thought — ^the  elements  of  thought  which  it  ia 
impossible  to  get  rid  of— the  "  forms  of  intuition.*' 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  possible  reconciliation 
between  the  experience-hypothesis  and  the  hypothesis  of 
the  transcendentalists ;  neither  of  which  is  tenable  by  itself. 
Insurmountable  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  Kantian 
doctrine  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see) ;  and  the  antagonist 
doctrine,  taken  alone,  presents  difficulties  that  are  equally 
insurmountable.  To  rest  with  the  unqualified  assertion  that, 
antecedent  to  experience,  the  mind  is  a  blank,  is  to  ignore 
the  questions — ^whence  comes  the  power  of  organizing  expe 
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riences  f  whence  arise  the  different  degrees  of  that  powor 
possessed  by  different  races  of  organisms^  and  diffareat 
individoak  of  the  same  racef  If,  at  birth,  there  eziste 
nothing  bnt  a  passive  receptivity  of  impressions,  wliy 
is  not  a  horse  as  edocable  as  a  manf  Shonld  it  be 
said  that  hmg^oage  makes  the  di£Einenoe^  then  why  do 
not  the  cat  and  the  dog,  reared  in  the  same  honselKdd, 
arrive  at  equal  deg^rees  and  kinds  of  intelligence  f  Under* 
stood  in  its  current  form,  the  experience-hypothesis  imphae 
that  the  presence  of  a  definitely-organized  nervoos  sgrstem 
is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment — a  fact  not  needing  to  be 
taken  into  account  I  Yet  it  is  the  all-important  tact — the 
fact  to  which,  in  one  sense,  the  criticisms  of  Liebnits  and 
others  pointed — ^the  fact  without  which  an  assimilation  of  ex- 
periences is  inexplicable.  Throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  in  general,  the  actions  are  dependent  on  the 
nervous  structure.  The  physiologist  shows  us  that  each 
reflex  movement  implies  the  agency  of  certain  nerves  and 
ganglia;  that  a  development  of  complicated  instincts  is 
accompanied  by  complication  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
their  commissural  connexions;  that  the  same  creature  in 
different  stages,  as  larva  and  imago  for  example,  changes  ite 
instincts  as  its  nervous  structure  changes ;  and  that  as  we 
advance  to  creatures  of  high  intelligence,  a  vast  imsease  in 
the  size  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  nervous  system  takes 
place.  What  is  the  obvious  inference  f  It  is  that  the 
ability  to  co-ordinate  impressions  and  to  perform  the  appro- 
priate actions,  always  implies  the  pre-existence  of  certain 
nerves  arranged  in  a  certain  way.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  human  brain  f  It  is  that  the  many  established  rda- 
tions  among  its  parts,  stand  for  so  many  established  rela- 
tions among  the  psychical  changes.  Each  of  the  constant 
connexions  among  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  masses,  answers 
to  some  constant  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  race.  Just  as  the  organized  arrangement  sob* 
sisting  between  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  nostrils  and  the 


motor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  mnscles^  not  only  makes 
possible  a  sneeze^  but  also^  in  the  newly-born  infant,  implies 
sneezings  to  be  Hereafter  performed;  so,  all  the  organized 
arrangements  subsisting  among  the  nerves  of  the  infimt's 
brain,  not  only  make  possible  certain  combinations  of  im- 
pressions, but  also  imply  that  such  combinations  will  here- 
after be  made — dimply  that  there  are  answering  combina- 
tions in  the  outer  world — ^imply  a  preparedness  to  cognize 
these  combinations — ^imply  faculties  of  comprehending  them- 
It  is  true  that  the  resulting  compound  psychical  changes, 
do  not  take  place  with  the  same  readiness  and  automatic 
precision  as  the  simple  reflex  action  instanced — ^it  is  true 
that  some  individual  experiences  seem  required  to  establish 
them.  But  while  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
combinations  are  highly  involved,  extremely  varied  in  their 
modes  of  occurrence,  made  up  therefore  of  psychical  rela- 
tions less  completely  coherent,  and  hence  need  further  repe- 
titions to  perfect  them ;  it  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  due 
to  the  &ct  that  at  birth  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  in- 
complete, and  does  not  cease  its  spontaneous  progress  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards.  Those  who  contend  that 
knowledge  results  wholly  from  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, ignoring  as  they  do  the  mental  evolution  which 
accompanies  the  autogenous  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  fall  into  an  error  as  great  as  if  they  were  to 
ascribe  all  bodily  growth  and  structure  to  exercise,  for- 
getting the  innate  tendency  to  assume  the  adult  form. 
Were  the  in&nt  bom  with  a  full-sized  and  completely- 
constructed  brain,  their  position  would  be  less  untenable. 
Bat,  as  the  case  stands,  the  gradually-increasing  intelli- 
gence displayed  throughout  childhood  and  youth,  is  more 
attributable  to  the  completion  of  the  cerebral  organization, 
than  to  the  individual  experiences — a  tnxik  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  adult  life  there  is  sometimes  displayed  a  high 
endowment  of  some  faculty  which,  during  education,  was 
never  brought  into  play.    Doubtless,  experiences  received 
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by  the  individual  fbmisli  the  concrete  materials  for  all 
thonght.  Doubtless^  tbe  organized  and  semi-organized 
arrangements  existing  among  the  cerebral  nerves^  can  give 
no  knowledge  nntil  there  has  been  a  presentation  of  the 
external  relations  to  which  they  correspond.  And  doubt- 
less^ the  child's  daily  obsenrations  and  reasonings  aid  the 
formation  of  those  inyolved  nervous  connexions  that  are  in 
process  of  spontaneous  evolution ;  just  as  its  daily  gambols 
aid  the  development  of  its  limbs.  But  saying  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing  firom  saying  that  its  intelligence  is  whoify 
produced  by  its  experiences.  That  is  an  utterly  inadmis- 
sible doctrine— a  doctrine  which  makes  the  presence  of  a 
brain  meaningless — a  doctrine  which  makes  idiotoy  unac- 
countable. 

In  the  sense,  theu;  that  there  exist  in  tiie  nervous  system 
certain  pre-established  relations  answering  to  relations  in 
the  environment,  there  is  truth  in  the  doctrine  of ''  forms  of 
intuition'' — ^not  the  truth  which  its  defenders  suppose,  but 
a  parallel  truth.  Corresponding  to  absolute  external  rela- 
tions, there  are  established  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system  absolute  internal  relations — relations  that  are  poten- 
tially present  before  birth  in  the  shape  of  definite  nervous 
connexions;  that  are  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of, 
individual  experiences;  and  that  are  automatically  dis- 
closed along  with  the  first  cognitions.  And,  as  here  un- 
derstood, it  is  not  only  these  fundamental  relations  which 
are  thus  pre-determined ;  but  also  hosts  of  other  relations 
of  a  more  or  less  constant  kind,  which  are  congenitally 
represented  by  more  or  less  complete  nervous  connex- 
ions. But  these  pre-determined  internal  relations, 
though  independent  of  the  experiences  of  the  individual, 
are  not  independent  of  experiences  in  general :  they  have 
been  determined  by  the  experiences  of  preceding  organisms. 
The  corollary  here  drawn  from  the  general  argument  is, 
that  the  human  brain  is  an  org^anized  register  of  infinitely- 
numerous  experiences  received  during  the  evolution  of  life, 
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or  rather^  daring  the  eyolution  of  that  series  of  organisms 
through  which  the  human  organism  has  been  reached.  The 
effects  of  the  most  uniform  and  frequent  of  these  experiences 
have  been  successiyely  bequeathed,  principal  and  interest ; 
and  have  slowly  amounted  to  that  high  intelligence  which 
lies  latent  in  the  brain  of  the  infSuit — ^which  the  infant  in 
after  life  exercises  and  perhaps  strengthens  or  further  com- 
plicates— and  which,  with  minute  additions,  it  bequeaths  to 
future  generations.  And  thus  it  happcms  that  the  European 
inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than 
the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happena  that  faculties,  as  of  music, 
which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  human  races,  become 
congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  out  of 
savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their  fingersji 
and  speaking  a  language  oontaiuing  only  nouns  and  verbSj 
arise  at  lenifUi  our  Newtons  and  Shakspeares. 
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THS  FESLINQS. 

§  209.  The  assertion  that  those  psychical  states  which  we 
class  as  Feelings,  are  involyed  with^  and  inseparable  firom^ 
those  which  we  class  as  intellectnal  processes,  seems  a  con- 
tradiction to  direct  internal  perceptions.  It  wiU,  indeed,  be 
at  once  admitted  that  intellectual  processes  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated firom  epi-peripheral  feelings,  real  or  ideal ;  since,  inya- 
riably,  these  are  either  the  immediate  terms,  or  the  ultimate 
components  of  the  terms,  between  which  relations  are  esta- 
blished in  eyeiy  cognition.  But  while  all  will  grant  that 
the  feelings  initiated  in  us  by  the  forces  of  the  external 
world,  are,  in  their  presentative  or  representative  forms,  the 
indispensable  materials  of  thought,  and  that  therefore  to 
this  extent  intellect  and  feeling  cannot  be  parted;  many 
will  demur  to  the  proposition  that  feelings  of  the  ento- 
peripheral  and  central  classes  are  not  separable  from  intel- 
lectual processes. 

Some  approach  toward^  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
matter,  will  be  gained  by  recalling  certain  leading  conclu- 
sions set  down  among  the  Inductions  of  Psychology*  We 
saw  that  Mind  is  composed  of  feelings  and  the  relations  be- 
tween feelings.  We  saw  that  the  feelings  are  primarily 
divisible  into  the  centrally-initiated  and  the  peripherally- 
initiated  ;  which  last  are  re-divisible  into  those  which  are 
initiated  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  and  those  which 
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are  initiated  within  tlie  body.  On  comparing  these  three 
great  orders  of  feelings,  we  fonnd  that  wherects  the 
epiperipheral  are  relational  to  a  rery  great  extent,  the 
entoperipheral,  and  still  more  the  central,  have  bat  small 
aptitudes  for  entering  into  relations.  Hence,  by  implication, 
it  was  shown  that  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  in  no  case 
absent.  Bat  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  the  intellect 
toal  element.  Obyioosly,  then,  no  kind  of  feeling,  sensa* 
tional  or  emotional,  can  be  wholly  freed  from  the  intellectaal 
element. 

Farther,  this  oonclasion  is  implied  by  the  argument  ela- 
borated in  the  foregoing  chapters.  If  all  mental  phenomena 
are  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment ;  and  if  this  correspondence  passes  in- 
sensibly from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms ;  then,  we  may 
be  certain,  a  priori,  that  no  orders  of  Feelings  can  be  com« 
pletely  disentangled  from  other  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
We  may  infer  that  they  must  arise  gradually  out  of  the 
lower  forms  of  psychical  action,  by  steps  such  as  lead 
to  the  higher  forms  of  psychical  action  already  traced 
out ;  and  that  they  must  constitute  another  aspect  of  these. 
This  is  just  what  we  shall  find. 

§  210.  Before  proceeding  to  the  synthetic  interpretation, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  even  in  our  ordinary  experi« 
ences,  the  impossibility  of  dissociating  the  psychical  states 
classed  as  intellectual  from  those  seemingly  most  unlike 
psychical  states  classed  as  emotional,  may  be  discerned. 
While  we  continue  to  compare  such  extreme  forms  of 
the  two  as  an  inference  and  a  fit  of  anger,  we  may  fimcy 
that  they  are  entirely  distinct.  But  if  we  examine  interme- 
diate modes  of  consciousness,  we  shall  quickly  find  some 
which  are  both  cognitive  and  emotive.  Take  the 

the  state  of  mind  produced  by  seeing  a  beautiful  statue. 
Primarily,  this  is  a  co-ordination  of  the  visual  impressions 
which  the  statue  gives,  resulting  in  a  consciousness  of  what 
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ihey  mean;  and  this  we  call  a  purely  intelleotnal  acfc.  Bui 
nsiuJIy  this  act  cannot  be  performed  wiihont  some  pleasur- 
able feeling  of  the  emotional  order.  Should  it  be  said  that 
this  emotion  arises  firom  the  many  ideas  associated  with  the 
human  form,  the  rejoinder  is,  that  tiiough  these  aid  in  its 
production,  it  cannot  be  altogether  so  accounted  for ;  seeing 
that  we  feel  a  kindred  pleasure  on  contemplating  »  fine 
building.  If  it  be  urged  that,  even  in  this  case,  collateral 
states  of  consciousness  are  induced  which  suffice  to  explain 
the  emotion,  then,  whence  results  the  gratification  given  on 
looking  at  a  simple  curve— «a  ellipse  or  parabola  ?  The 

manifest  difficulty  in  disentangling  the  cognitive  firom  the 
emotive  in  these  cases,  becomes,  in  other  cases,  an  impossi- 
bility. Not  only  does  the  state  of  consciousness  produced 
by  a  melody  show  us  cognition  and  emotion  inextricably 
entangled,  but  tiie  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  a 
single  beautiful  tone  does  so.  Not  only  is  a  combination  of 
colours,  as  in  a  landscape,  productive  of  a  pleasurable  feeling 
beyond  that  due  to  mere  sensations ;  but  there  is  pleasure 
accompanying  the  perception  of  even  one  colour,  when  of 
great  purity  or  brilliance.  Nay,  the  toudi  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  or  soilb  surfieM^e  causes  an  agreeable  consciousness. 
In  all  these  cases  the  simple  distinct  feeling  directly  aroused 
by  the  outw  agent,  is  joined  with  some  compound  vague 
feeling  indirectly  aroused.     (See  §  138.) 

Otherwise  put,  the  matter  stands  thus.  The  materials 
dealt  with  in  every  cognitive  process  are  either  sensations  <nr 
the  representations  of  ikem.  These  sensations,  and  by  im- 
plication the  representations  of  them,  are  habitual]^  in  some 
degree  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Hence,  only  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  both  its  terms  and  its  remote  associations  are 
absolutely  indifferent,  can  an  act  of  cognition  be  ab$0' 
luUly  free  from  emotion.  Conversely,  as  every  emotion 
involves  the  presentation  or  representation  of  objects  and 
actions;  and  as  the  perceptions,  and  by  implication  the 
recollections,  of  ol^jeots  and  actions,  all  impLj  cognitions ; 
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it  followB  that  no  emotion  can  be  ahaohdely  free  firom  cog- 
nition, 

§  211.  The  relation  between  intelligence  and  feeling  will 
be  most  clearly  understood  on  studying  the  relation  between 
perception  and  sensation^  which  are  the  simplest  forms  of 
the  two. 

Every  sensation^  to  be  known  as  one^  must  be  perceived; 
and  must  so  be  in  one  respect  a  perception.  Every  percep- 
tion must  be  made  up  of  combined  sensations ;  and  must  so 
be  in  one  reispect  sensational.  But  though  they  have  the 
same  essential  elements^  these  elements  are  not  similarly 
dominant  in  the  two.  In  sensation^  consciousness  is  occu- 
pied with  certain  affections  of  the  organism.  In  percep- 
tion^ consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  relations  among 
those  affections.  Sensations  are  primary  undecomposable 
states  of  consciousness;  while  perceptions  are  secondary 
decomposable  states^  consisting  of  changes  firom  one  primary 
state  to  another.  HencOj  as  continuance  of  the  primary  states 
is  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  changes^  it  follows 
that  consciousness  of  the  changes  is  in  antagonism  with 
consciousness  of  the  states  between  which  they  occur.  So 
that  perception  and  sensation  are,  as  it  were,  ever  tending 
to  exclude  each  other,  but  never  succeeding.  Indeed, 

consciousness  continues  only  in  virtue  of  this  conflict. 
Without  the  primary  affections  of  consciousness,  there  can 
be  no  changes  firom  one  primary  aflfection  to  another;  and 
without  changes  firom  one  to  another,  there  can  be  no 
primary  affections,  since  in  the  absence  of  changes  con- 
sciousness ceases.  Neither  consciousness  of  the  changes, 
nor  of  the  affections  between  which  they  occur,  can  exist  by 
itself.  Nevertheless,  either  may  so  predominate  as  greatly 
to  subordinate  the  other.  When  the  changes  are  so  rapid 
that  the  states  forming  their  antecedents  and  consequents 
do  not  last  for  appreciable  times,  consciousness  is  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  changes — ^with  the  relations  among 
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sensations :  sensations  are  present  so  far  only  as  is  needM 
for  tbe  establishment  of  relations  among  them ;  and  we  haTO 
that  condition  of  conscionsness  called  perception.  On  the 
other  hand^  when  the  states  forming  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  the  changes  have  considerable  persistence^  or 
rather  when  they  are  not  permanently  destroyed  by  the 
changes  but  continually  return,  and  are  thus  broken  by  the 
changes  only  so  far  as  is  needful  to  maintain  consciousness 
— ^when,  therefore,  some  one  of  them  by  its  continuous  recur- 
rence, greatly  predominates  oyer  others ;  then  there  results 
the  condition  of  consciousness  called  sensation. 

Now  this  is  just  the  relationship  which  exists  throughout 
between  knowing  in  general  and  feeling  in  general.  Though 
differing  firom  Sir  William  Hamilton  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  antagonism  between  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, I  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  same  antagonism 
holds  between  cognition  and  emotion.  The  differences  are 
simply  differences  that  arise  from  successiye  complications. 
As,  out  of  those  simple  perceptions  forming  the  lowest  class 
of  cognitions,  the  higher  cognitions  result  by  the  com- 
pounding of  perceptions ;  so,  out  of  those  simple  sensations 
forming  the  lowest  class  of  feelings,  the  higher  feeUngs  arise 
by  the  compounding  of  sensations.  And  as,  when  cognitions 
grow  highly  compound  their  elements  become  too  nume- 
rous to  be  all  present  together,  and  so  become  partly  repre- 
sentative, and  afterwards  sometimes  wholly  representatire ; 
so,  when  the  feelings  grow  highly  compound  their  elements 
become  too  numerous  to  be  all  present  together,  and  so 
become  partly  representative,  and  afterwards  sometimes 
wholly  representative*    These  positions  require  elucidation* 

It  has  been  firom  time  to  time  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
development  of  Mind,  there  .is  a  progressive  consoli* 
dation  of  states  of  consciousness.  States  of  consciousness 
once  separate  become  indissociable.  Other  states  that 
were  originally  united  with  difficulty,  grow  so  coherent 
as    to    foUow    one   another    without   effort*      And    thnfl 
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there  arise  large  aggregations  of  states^  answering  to  com- 
plex external  things — animals,  men,  bnildinga — ^which  are 
so  welded  together  as  to  be  practically  single  states.  But 
this  integration,  by  uniting  a  large  number  of  related  sensa- 
tions into  one  state,  does  not  destroy  them.  Though  sub- 
ordinated as  parts  of  a  whole,  they  still  exist.  And  being 
severally  in  their  original  forma,  feeUngs,  this  state  which  is 
composed  of  them  is  a  feeling — a  feeling  produced  by  the 
fusing  of  a  number  of  minor  feeUngs.  Hence  a  certain 
pleasure  accompanying  all  kinds  of  perceptions ;  as  every 
child  shows  us.  Not  only,  however,  does  this  hold  with  the 
groups  of  simple  sensations  that  are  united  to  form  percep- 
tions; but  it  holds  with  groups  of  these  groups.  When 
the  composite  states  of  consciousness  answering  to  single 
complex  objects,  become  sufficiently  consolidated ;  then,  if 
the  daily  experiences  present  some  constant  assemblage  of 
complex  objects,  such  as  those  distinguishing  a  particular 
locality,  there  results  a  consolidation  of  these  into  a  still 
larger  aggregate  of  states:  the  feelings  severally  consti- 
tuted by  these  composite  states,  are,  in  their  turn,  merged 
into  a  more  composite  feeling,  which  in  its  mixed  and  com- 
paratively massive  character  verges  on  the  emotional.  And 
then  from  the  union  of  this  composite  feeling  with  other 
composite  feelings,  the  elements  of  which  are  mainly  repre- 
sentative, such  as  those  implied  in  the  domestic  relations, 
there  is  produced  an  extremely  involved  and  massive 
feeling  of  the  emotional  order,  answering  to  the  idea, 
home.  But  now  let  it  be  remarked  that  as  fast 

as  these  compound  states  of  consciousness  in  their  ascend- 
ing grades,  severally  become,  by  integration  of  their 
elements,  practically  single ;  so  fast  do  they  begin  to  play 
the  same  parts  in  the  mental  processes  that  single  states 
do.  The  continuance  of  a  sensation  being  inconsistent  with 
the  occurrence  of  a  change,  we  saw  that  consciousness  of 
changes,  or  relations  among  sensations,  is  ever  at  variance 
with    consciousness    of   the  sensations.      Here    we    may 
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iimilarly  see  that  in  proportion  as  a  composite  feeling  includ- 
ing many  sensations  and  their  relations^  becomes  consoli- 
dated^ its  continuance  must  be  at  variance  with  the  occurrence 
of  a  change  to  some  other  composite  feeling ;  that  is — mnsi 
be  at  variance  with  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between 
the  thing  causing  such  composite  feelings  and  anyt^ng 
else ;  that  is — ^must  be  at  variance  with  cognition.  And 
hence  arises  the  fact  known  to  persons  analytically  inclined^ 
that  when  they  think  about  any  gratification  they  are  re- 
ceiving— speculate  upon  the  cause  of  it^  or  criticise  the 
object  of  it — ^the  gratification  is  suspended. 

These  several  expositions  have^  I  think^  made  it  dear 
that  cognition  and  feelings  throughout  all  phases  of  their 
evolution^  are  at  once  antithetical  and  inseparable.  The 
implication  is  that  they  are  but  difierent  aspects  of  the  same 
development^  and  may  so  be  expected  to  arise  firom  the 
same  root  by  the  same  process.  This  being  understood  we 
may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  feelings  synthetically. 

§  212.  Where  action  is  perfectly  automatic^  feeling  does 
not  exist.  Of  this  we  have  several  proofs.  We  have  the 
proof  that  in  creatures  most  markedly  exhibiting  them, 
automatic  actions  go  on  equally  well  when  the  chief  nervous 
centre  has  been  removed.  We  have  the  proof  that  our  own 
automatic  actions  are  unaccompanied  by  feelings :  as  wit- 
ness those  of  the  viscera  in  their  normal  states.  And  we 
have  the  further  proof  that  actions  which  in  ourselves  are 
partly  voluntary,  partly  reflex  (as  that  by  which  the  foot  is 
withdrawn  from  scalding  water),  and  which,  so  long  as  they 
are  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  accompanied  by  will,  be- 
come more  energetically  automatic  if  feeling  is  lost.  When 
injury  of  the  afferent  nerves  has  destroyed  sensibility  in  a 
limb,  the  slightest  stimulus,  as  the  touch  of  a  feather,  pro- 
duces reflex  movements  that  are  stronger  than  those  pro- 
duced in  a  limb  retaining  its  sensibility. 

This  antagonism  of  automatic  action  and  feeling  will  be 
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better  understood  on  observing  that  feeling  inyolyes  a  per- 
sistence which  automatic  action  negatives.  To  have  the 
state  of  consciousness  recognizable  as  a  particular  feeling, 
implies  some  duration  of  that  state ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
fills  a  smaller  interval  in  the  chain  of  states,  in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  lapse  out  of  consciousness — ^in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  cease  to  be  felt.  The  proposition  is  a 
truism.  To  say  that  a  state  of  consciousness  has  consider- 
able continuity,  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct  element  of 
consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  known  or 
felt.  To  say  that  it  has  scarcely  any  continuity,  is  to  say 
tiiat  it  forms  a  scarcely  perceivable  element  in  conscious- 
ness; which  is  tiie  same  thing  as  being  scarcely  at  all 
known  or  felt.  And  to  say  that  it  is  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness having  no  appreciable  length,  is  to  say  that  it  forms  no 
element  in  consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
not  known  or  felt.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  set 
of  psychical  changes  occurs  instantaneously,  the  psychical 
states  forming  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
changes  are  not  felt ;  and  the  further  the  consolidation  of 
any  set  of  psychical  changes  is  carried,  the  more  complete 
must  be  the  absence  of  feeling.  Now  the  completely-con- 
solidated sets  of  changes  are  the  automatic  changes.  The 
automatic  changes  are  those  of  which  the  elements  are 
practically  fused  into  one  change.  Consequently,  where  all 
the  psychical  actions  are  perfectly  automatic,  there  is  no 
feeling. 

While  an  entire  absence  of  Memory  and  Beason  is  accom- 
panied by  an  entire  absence  of  Feeling,  the  same  progress 
which  gives  origin  to  Memory  and  Beason  simultaneously 
gives  origin  to  Feeling.  For  what  did  we  find  to  be  the 
circumstances  under  which  Memory  and  Beason  become 
nascent?  We  found  that  when  the  adjustments  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment  begin  to  take  in  involved  and 
infirequent  groups  of  outer  relations — when,  consequently, 
the  answering  groups  of  inner  relations  include  many  ele* 
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ments^  of  which  some  are  not  often  repeated  in  experience 
— -when^  that  is^  there  are  formed  groups  of  inner  relations 
whose  components  are  imperfectlj  coherent — ^when^  as  a 
necessary  result,  there  come  to  be  hesitating  aatomatio 
actions;  then.  Memory  and  Beason  simultaneously  become 
nascent.  The  ceasing  to  be  automatio  and  the  beoomingf 
rational,  are,  as  we  saw,  the  same  thing.  We  haye  just 
seen,  however,  that  when  psychical  changes  are  perfectly 
automatic,  they  are  without  feeling.  The  existence  of  feel- 
Ing  we  have  seen  to  imply  psychical  states  having  some  per- 
sistence. But  psychical  states  having  some  persistence  are 
the  states  which  result  when  automatic  action  fiuls.  Thus 
then,  as  the  psychical  changes  become  too  complicated  to 
be  perfectly  automatic,  they  become  incipiently  sensational. 
Memory,  Reason,  and  Feeling  take  their  rise  at  the  same 
time. 

A  confirmation  of  this  view,  parallel  to  confirmations  given 
ia  the  two  preceding  chapters,  may  be  set  down.  Among 
our  own  mental  processes,  many  which  were  once  slow,  and 
were  then  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  by  the  same  repeti- 
tion which  renders  them  automatic,  also  rendered  indifferent 
or  feelingless.  This  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  accom- 
panying feelings  are  painful  or  pleasurable.  In 
spelling  out  its  reading-lessons,  the  child  experiences  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  effort ;  but  in  the  adult,  the  identifi- 
cation of  words  is  a  totally  unemotional  process.  The 
learning  of  a  new  language  requires  labour  that  is  more 
or  less  unpleasant,  and  the  first  attempts  to  speak  it  soon 
produce  weariness ;  but  after  due  practice  it  is  spoken  with 
entire  indifference.  And  not  to  multiply  illustrations,  I 
may  quote  the  general  remark  that  habit  renders  easy  the 
actions  that  once  were  hard,  as  showing  that  this  law 
holds  throughout ;  since  by  calling  actions  Jiard  we  mean 
to  some  extent  painful,  and  becoming  easy  is  ceasing  to  be 
painful.  Equally  general  is  the  kindred  truth. 
So  long  as  the  combinations  of  properties  they  present  are 
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Befw  to  it,  the  commonest  objects  give  pleasure  to  the 
infismt;  but  as  fast  as^  by  constant  repetition,  the  com- 
pound impressions  produced  become  consolidated  into  per- 
fect cognitions  of  the  objects,  so  fast  do  the  objects  become 
indifferent.  Throughout  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
the  same  £act  is  daily  manifested.  The  often-repeated 
groups  of  psychical  changes  cease  to  be  interesting ;  and 
there  arises  a  demand  for  those  that  have  not  been  experi- 
enced, or  haye  been  little  experienced. 

The  parallel  is  complete.  We  found  that  not  only  do 
Memory  and  Beason  begin  where  the  psychical  changes 
cease  to  be  automatic ;  but  that  where  they  have  existed 
they  disappear  when,  by  perpetual  repetition,  the  psychical 
changes  become  automatic.  And  here  we  find  both  that 
Feeling  arises  under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  it  ceases 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Let  us  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  genesis  of  Feel- 
ings of  more  complex  kinds. 

§  213.  When  there  come  to  be  cases  in  which  two 
very  similar  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
have  been  followed  in  experience  by  different  motor 
changes ;  and  when,  consequently,  the  presentation  of  one 
of  these  groups  partially  excites  two  sets  of  motor 
changes,  each  of  which  is  prevented  by  their  mutual  anta- 
gonism from  at  once  taking  place;  then,  while  one  of 
these  sets  of  nascent  motor  changes  and  nascent  im- 
pressions habitually  accompanying  it,  constitutes  a  memory 
of  such  motor  changes  as  before  performed  and  impressions 
as  before  received,  and  while  it  also  constitutes  a  prevision 
of  the  action  appropriate  to  the  new  occasion,  it  further  con- 
stitutes the  deeire  to  perform  the  action.  For  different  as 
these  three  things  eventually  become,  they  are  originally 
one.  A  further  development  of  an  illustration  already  used 
will  make  this  manifest.  Suppose  the  subject  of 

the    psychical    phenomena  we    are   considering,    to  have 
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occasional  experiences  of  two  aniTnals  somewhat  similar  in 
colour,  size,  and  general  contotir,  one  of  which  serves  for 
prey  and  the  other  of  which  is  a  dangerous  enemy.  The 
complex  impression  produced  by  the  enemy,  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  experience  by  injuries,  by  some  defensive  actions, 
by  certain  cries,  and  eventually  by  flight.  The  complex 
impression  produced  by  the  prey  has  been  followed  in  ex- 
perience by  motions  of  pursuit,  by  successful  grappling  and 
biting,  by  processes  of  tearing  to  pieces  aild  swallowing.  But 
as  these  two  complex  impressions  have  many  elements  in 
common,  each  tends  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  confusion  between 
them,  to  arouse  either  of  these  two  sets  of  psychical  changes; 
and  when  one  of  these  similar  animals  is  seen,  each  set  be- 
comes nascent  according  as  the  impression  produced  varies. 
At  one  moment  the  defensive  actions,  the  cries,  and  the 
movements  of  escape,  which  have'  followed  some  such  im- 
pression as  that  received,  tend  to  arise;  and  the  next 
moment  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  perceived  animal  so 
alters  the  impression,  as  partially  to  excite  the  psychical 
states  in  volved  inpursuit,  attack,  destroying,  and  devouring. 
But  what  is  either  of  these  partial  excitations  f  It  is  nothing 
eke  than  an  emotional  impulse — a  combination  of  represen- 
tative feelings  which  forms  the  stimulus  to  action — a  desire. 
To  have  in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  accom- 
pany the  reception  of  wounds,  and  are  experienced  during 
flight,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  what  we  call  fear.  And  to  have 
in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  ihe  processes  of 
catching,  killing,  and  eating  imply,  is  to  have  the  desires  to 
catch,  kill,  and  eat.  That  the  propensities  to  the 

acts  are  nothing  else  than  nascent  excitations  of  the 
psychical  state  involved  in  the  acts,  is  proved  by  the  natural 
language  of  the  propensities.  Fear,  when  strong,  expresses 
itself  in  cries,  in  efforts  to  escape,  in  palpitations,  in 
tremblings ;  and  these  are  just  the  manifestations  that  go 
along  wiUi  an  actual  suffering  of  the  evil  feared.  The  de« 
fitructive  passion  is  shown  in  a  general  tension  of  the  mus- 
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cnlar  Bystem,  in  gnasldng  of  teeth  and  protrosion  of  the 
chiWB,  in  dilated  eyes  and  nostrils^  in  growls ;  and  these  are 
weaker  forms  of  the  actions  that  accompany  the  killing  of 
prey.  To  snoh  objectiye  evidences,  every  one  can  add  sub- 
jective evidences.  Every  one  can  testify  that  the  psychical 
state  called  fear,  consists  of  mental  representations  of  certain 
painful  results ;  and  that  the  one  ciJled  anger,  consists  of 
mental  representations  of  the  actions  and  impressions  which 
would  occur  while  inflicting  some  kind  of  pain. 

Possibly  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  describe  the  group  of 
nascent  psychical  dianges  produced  by  some  complex  im- 
pression, as  constitutrug  at  once  a  memory  of  the  psychical 
changes  which  had  before  followed  this  impression  and  a 
desire  again  to  go  through  such  changes,  is  absurd ;  since 
the  subject-matter  of  memory  is  retrospective,  while  that  of 
desire  is  prospective.  The  reply  is,  that  though,  when  a 
high  degree  of  xutelligence  has  been  reached,  these  nascent 
changes  are  joined  with  a  consciousness  of  time  past  and 
time  future,  and  so  come  to  have  different  aspects ;  yet,  at 
the  stage  in  which  automatic  action  merges  into  the  higher 
forms  of  action,  no  such  abstract  conception  as  that  of  Time 
can  exist,  and  no  such  dualiiy  of  aspect  in  these  groups  of 
nascent  psychical  changes  can  arise.  And  a  further  reply 
is,  Ihat  even  in  ourselves,  acts  and  feelings  which  become 
nascent  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  something  prospective, 
are  at  the  same  time  retrospective)  since  they  cannot  be 
represented  at  all  tmless  they  have  been  previously  pre- 
sented in  experience,  and  the  representation  of  anything 
previously  presented  is  memory. 

§  214.  The  progress  from  these  forms  of  feeling  consider- 
ably compounded  to  those  highly-compounded  forms  of  feel- 
ing seen  in  human  beings,  equally  harmonizes  with  the 
general  principles  of  evolution  tiiat  have  been  laid  down. 
We  saw  that  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cognitions,  is  explicable  on  the  principle  that  the  outer  rela- 
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tions  produce  the  inner  relations.  We  shall  see  that  this 
same  principle  supplies  an  explanation  of  the  advance  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  feelings. 

For  when  the  development  of  Life  reaches  this  repeatedly- 
described  stage  in  which  automatio  actions  merge  into 
actions  that  are  at  once  consdons^  rational^  and  emotive;  what 
most  be  the  efTect  of  further  experiences  f  The  effect  must 
be  that  if^  in  connexion  with  a  group  of  impressions  and  the 
nascent  motor  changes  resulting  from  it,  there  is  habitually 
experienced  some  other  impression  or  group  of  impressions, 
some  other  motor  change  or  group  of  motor  changes,  this 
will,  in  process  of  time,  be  rendered  so  coherent  to  the 
orig^inal  group,  that  it,  too,  will  become  nascent  when 
the  orig^inal  group  becomes  nascent,  and  will  render  the 
original  group  nascent  if  it  is  itself  induced.  Let  us  take 
a  case.  If  along  with  the  running  down  of 

certain  prey,  a  certain  scent  has  been  habitually  expe« 
rienced,  then,  the  presentation  of  that  scent  will  render 
nascent  the  motor  changes  and  impressions  which  accom- 
pany the  running  down  of  the  prey.  If  the  motor  changes 
and  impressions  that  precede  and  accompany  the  catching 
of  prey,  have  been  constantly  followed  by  destructive 
actions,  then,  when  they  are  rendered  nascent,  they  will  in 
their  turn  render  nascent  the  psychical  states  implied  by 
destructive  actions.  And  if  these  have  been  followed  by 
those  connected  with  eating,  then  those  connected  with 
eating  wiU  also  be  made  nascent.  So  that  the  simple 
olfactory  sensation  will  make  nascent  those  many  and 
varied  states  of  consciousness  involved  in  the  running 
down,  catching,  killing,  and  eating  of  prey:  the  sensa- 
tions, visual,  auditory,  tactual,  gustatory,  muscular,  that 
are  bound  up  with  the  successive  phases  of  these  actions, 
will  be  present  to  consciousness  as  what  we  call  ideas — ^will, 
in  their  aggregate,  constitute  the  desires  to  catch,  kill,  and 
devour — and  will,  in  coiyunction  with  that  olfSeu^tory  sensa- 
tion which  aroused  them  all,  form  the  impulse  wldch  sets 
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going  the  limbs  m  pursuit.  The  entire  genesis  of  these 
emotions  thus  resnlts  from  successive  complications  in  the 
groups  of  psychical  states  that  are  co-ordinated;  and  is 
just  as  much  determined  by  experience  as  is  the  union  of 
any  two  simple  sensations  that  constantly  occur  together. 

A  like  explanation  may  be  given  of  emotions  which  leave 
the  subject  of  them  comparatively  passive;  as^  for  instance^ 
that  produced  by  scenery.  By  compounding  groups  of  sensa- 
tions  and  ideas  there  are  at  length  formed  those  vast  aggpre- 
gations  which  a  grand  landscape  excites  and  suggests.  An 
infant  taken  into  the  midst  of  mountains^  is  totally  un- 
affected ;  but  is  delighted  with  the  small  group  of  attributes 
and  relations  presented  in  a  toy.  Children  can  appreciate^ 
and  be  pleased  with,  the  more  complicated  relations  of 
household  objects  and  localities— of  the  garden,  the  field, 
and  the  street.  But  it  is  only  in  youth  and  mature  age, 
when  individual  things  and  smaU  assembhiges  of  them  have 
become  familiar  and  are  automatically  cognizable,  that  those 
immense  assemblages  which  landscapes  present  can  be  ade- 
quately grasped,  and  the  highly  integrated  states  of  con- 
sciousness produced  by  them,  experienced.  Then,  however, 
the  various  minor  groups  of  states  that  have  been  in  earlier 
days  severally  produced  by  trees  and  flowers,  by  fields  and 
moors  and  rocky  wastes,  by  streams,  by  cascades,  by  ravines 
and  precipices,  by  blue  skies  and  clouds  and  storms,  are 
aroused  together.  Along  with  the  immediate  sensations 
there  are  partially  excited  the  myriads  of  sensations 
that  have  been  in  times  past  received  from  objects  such 
as  those  presented;  further,  there  are  partiaUy  excited 
the  multitudinous  incidental  feelings  that  were  experienced 
on  these  many  past  occasions ;  and  there  are  also  excited 
certain  deeper,  but  now  vague,  combinations  of  states  which 
were  organized  in  the  race  during  barbarous  times,  when  its 
pleasurable  activities  were  chiefly  among  the  woods  and 
waters.  And  out  of  all  these  excitations,  some  of  them 
actual  but  most  of  them  nascent,  is  composed  the  emotion 
which  a  fine  landscape  produces  in  us. 
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§  215.  One  of  the  corollaries  firom  the  foregoing  doctrines 
is  that^  other  things  eqoeJ^  feelings  are  strong  in  proportion 
as  they  incktde  mai^  actual  sensations,  or  nascent  sensa- 
tions, or  both.  As  every  one  of  the  elementary  states  of 
consciousness  aggpregated  in  the  way  described,  is  originally 
a  feeling  <^  some  kind;  and  as  progressive  integration 
though  it  abbreviates  each,  leaves  it  to  the  last  a  feeling, 
however  infinitesimal  in  amount;  it  follows  that  the 
^rei^^r  the  accumulation  of  such  infinitesimal  amounts  of 
feeling,  the  g^reater  must  be  the  sum  total  of  feeling  ex- 
perienced. Quantity  of  feeling  is  of  two  kinds — 
that  which  arises  firom  intense  excitation  of  few  nerves,  and 
Uiat  which  arises  from  slight  excitation  of  many  nerves. 
Thus,  an  unbearable  sensation  results  if  the  tip  of  a  finger 
be  held  in  boilii^  water.  Conversely,  though  there  is  no 
diflBumlty  in  holding  the  tip  of  a  finger  in  water  above 
1108  Fahrenheit,  an  unbearable  sensation  results  if  the 
whole  body  be  plunged  into  water  of  that  temperature. 
So  tiiat  the  moderate  excitation  of  all  the  nerves  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  equivalent,  as  measured  by 
its  motor  effects,  to  tiie  extreme  exdtation  of  a  few  of  them. 
Similarly,  though  a  very  faint  colour  cannot  be  discerned 
when  it  covers  only  a  very  minute  sur&ce;  yet,  when  it 
covers  a  great  surface  it  can  be  discerned  with  ease.  And 
that  the  truth  thus  holding  with  actual  sensations,  holds 
also  with  those  nascent  sensations  which,  as  aggr^ated  into 
masses  of  ideas,  distinct  and  indistinct,  constitute  the  emo- 
tionsi,  will  be  manifest  on  calling  to  mind  how  actions  are 
continually  determined  by  the  accumldation  of  motives; 
that  is,  by  the  accumulation  of  such  nascent  feelings. 

From  this  corollary  there  is  a  second  corollary.  With  a 
qualification  to  be  hereafter  made,  the  higher  the  evolution 
rises  the  stronger  do  the  emotions  become.  For  as  the 
increasingly-complex  emotions  successively  developed,  re- 
sult firom  integration  of  pre-existing  groups  of  actual  and 
nascent  sensations,  the  resulting  totab  must  grow  con* 
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thmally  larger.  A  marked  iHostratlon  of  this 

traih   is    famiBhed    by   the    passion    which    nnites  the 
sexes.    This  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a 
simple  feeling;    whereas  it  is  the  most  compound,  and 
therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  all  the  feelings.    Added  to 
the  purely  physical  elements  of  it,  are  first  to  be  noticed 
those  highly  complex  impressions  produced  by  personal 
beauty;  arotmd  which  are  aggregated  a  variety  of  plea- 
surable ideas,  not  in  themselves  amatory,  but  which  have 
an  organized  relation  to  the  amatory  feeling.    With  this 
there  is  united  the  complex  sentiment  which  we  term 
affection— a  sentiment  which,  as  it  can  exist  between  those 
of  the  same  sex^  must  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sen- 
timent, but  one  which  is  liere  greatly  exalted.    Then  there 
is  the  sentiment  of  admiration,  req>ect,  or  reverence:  in 
itself  one  of  considerable  power,  and  which  in  this  relation 
becomes  in  a  high  degree  active.     There  comes  next  the 
feeling  called  love  of  approbation.    To  be  preferred  above 
all  the  world,  and  that  by  one  admired  beyond  all  others,  is 
to  have  the  love  of  approbation  gratified  in  a  degree  passing 
every  previous  experience :  especially  as  there  is  added  that 
indirect  gratification  of  it  which  results  from  the  preference 
being  witnessed  by  unconcerned  persons.     Further,  the 
allied  emotion  of  self-esteem  comes  into  play.    To  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  such  attachment  from,  and  sway  over, 
another,  is  a  proof  of  power  which  cannot  fail  agreeably  to 
excite  the  amour  prapre.    Yet  again,  the  proprietary  feel- 
ing has  its  share  in  the  general  activiiy :  there  is  the  plea- 
sure of  possession — ^the  two  belong  to  each  other.    Once 
more,  the  relation  allows  of  an  extended  liberty  of  action. 
Towards  other  persons  a  restrained  behaviour  is  requisite. 
Bound  each  there  is  a  subtle  boundary  tiiat  may  not  be 
crossed — ^an  individuality  on  which  none  may  trespass.   But 
in  this  case  the  barriers  are  thrown  down;  and  thus  the 
love  of  unrestrained  activity  is  gratified.    Finally,  there  is 
an  exaltation  of  the  sympathies.    Egoistic  pleasures  of  all 
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kinds  aro  doubled  by  anotiher^B  sympathetic  participation  ; 
and  the  pleasures  of  another  are  added  to  the  egoistic 
pleasures.  Thus,  round  the  physical  feeling  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole^  are  gathered  the  feelings  produced  by 
personal  beauty,  that  constituting  simple  attachment,  those 
of  reverence,  of  love  of  approbation,  of  self-esteem,  of  pro- 
perty, of  love  of  freedom,  of  sympathy.  These,  all  greatly 
exalted,  and  severally  tending  to  reflect  their  excitements 
on  one  another,  unite  to  form  the  mental  state  we  call 
love.  And  as  each  of  them  is  itself  comprehensive  of  mul- 
titudinous states  of  consciousness,  we  may  say  that  this 
passion  fuses  into  one  immense  aggregate  most  of  the  ele- 
mentary  excitations  of  which  we  are  capable;  and  that 
hence  results  its  irresistible  power. 

Other  emotions  than  those  which  arise  by  the  simple 
aggregation  of  large  groups  of  psychical  states  into  still 
larger  groups,  are  similarly  interpretable.  There  goes  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  the  same  cause,  an  evo- 
lution of  emotions  that  are  not  only  more  complex,  but  also 
more  abstract.  Of  this,  the  love  of  property  supplies  an 
example.  When  the  development  of  intelligence 

has  rendered  time  and  locality  cognizable ;  and  when,  by 
consequence,  an  uneaten  portion  of  food  can,  when  hunger 
next  makes  nascent  the  psychical  states  that  accompany 
eating,  be  remembered  as  having  been  left  in  a  particular 
place;  then,  repetition  of  these  experiences  of  a  satiated 
hunger,  and  a  subsequently-recurring  hunger  that  prompts 
return  to  the  remaining  food,  will  establish  an  organized 
connexion  between  the  remembrance  of  such  remaining  food 
and  the  various  states  of  consdousness  produced  by  a  return 
to  it.  Thus  will  be  constituted  an  anticipation  of  a  return 
to  it — a  tendency  to  perform  all  such  actions  accompanying 
a  return .  to  it  as  are  not  negatived  by  satiety — a  tendency, 
therefore,  to  take  possession  of  it.  An  analogous  process 
will  develop  a  tendency  to  take  possession  of  some  habitual 
place  of  shelter ;  and  afterwards  to  take  possession  of  things 
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0emng  for  artificial  shelter  and  for  elothmg.  Later  stOl, 
things  indirectly  connected  with  personal  welfare  will  come 
to  be  included ;  as^  for  instance^  tiie  club  nsed  for  a  weapon^ 
the  impressions  produced  by  which  will  make  nascent  the 
Tarious  pleasurable  feelings  that  have  accompanied  its  sue- 
oessfhl  use^  and  the  conception  of  further  use.  The  same 
process  rising  to  still  higher  complications,  will  generate  a 
propensity  to  take  possession  not  only  of  various  weapons 
and  appliances  of  daily  life,  but  also  of  the  tools  and 
materials  required  to  make  such  weapons  and  appliances ; 
afterwards  of  the  materials  required  to  make  such  tools ;  and 
so  on  until  the  things  accumulated  for  one  purpose  or  other 
become  numerous  and  varied.  But  now  ob- 

serve that  in  proportion  as  these  things  become  numerous 
and  varied,  and  in  proportion  as  the  acts  of  acquiring  them 
and  preserving  them  become  frequent,  a  great  varieiy  of 
pleasurable  excitements  will  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
act  of  taking  possession  or  holding  possession.  Hence  this 
act  itself,  being  continually  the  initiator  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, will  become  a  source  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
And  as  the  excitement  thus  caused  must  be  more  habitual 
than  that  caused  by  any  particular  order  of  objects;  as, 
further,  the  special  excitements  attaching  to  special  objects 
possessed,  must,  in  virtue  of  their  variety,  prevent  the  ex- 
citement of  possession  from  being  connected  with  any  one  of 
them  in  particular;  it  results  that  the  excitement  of  pos- 
session will  grow  into  one  of  a  new  kind,  uniting  into  a 
large  but  vague  aggregate  the  various  excitements  to  which 
it  ministers.  And  when  money  comes  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  value  in  general — value  as  abstracted  from  special 
objects — ^the  miser  shows  us  how  the  desire  of  possession  in 
the  abstract  may  become  almost  independent  of  those  from 
which  it  arose ;  and  may  exceed  in  strength  any  of  them  in- 
dividually. 

As  farther  illustrating  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  more 
abstract  emotions,  let  me  add  one  still  in  course  of  evolution 
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among  civilized  men ;  and  as  yet  but  imperfeotly  devdioped* 
I  refer  to  the  desire  for  liberty — ^the  sentiment  of  personal 
rights.    A  relation  like  ihat  which  the  love  of  property  bears 
to  the  gratifications  which  property  brings^  this  lore  of  nn^ 
restricted  action  bears  to  the  gratifications  derivable  from 
property  and  from  all  othw  thing^.    As  the  satisfiMstion  of 
the  one  is  in  securing  the  maierial  ohjm^U  directly  or  in* 
directly  ministering  to  life;  so  the  satisfaction  of  the  other 
is  in  securing  those  non^mcUerial  eondityyns  without  which 
the  material  objects  can  neithw  be  obtained^  nor  preserved, 
nor  used.    While  the  possession  of  certain  kinds  and  com- 
binations of  matter  is  a  very  g^ieral  pre-requisite  to  the  fiil- 
filment  of  the  desires ;  a  still  .more  general,  and  indeed  nnxp> 
versal,  pre«requisite  is  that  freedom  of  moti&n  without  which 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  get  and  utilize  such  matter,  but 
is  impossible  to  perform  any  action  whatever.    This  senti- 
ment of  personal  rights,  answering  to  certain  complex  rela- 
tions in  which  the  members  of  a  society  stand  to  one  another 
— ^being  a  gratification  in  the  maintenance  of  such  relations 
with  other  men  as  involve  the  least  restraint  on  individual 
action — ^is  manifestly  fiur  more  abstract,  and  far  wider  in  its 
co-ordinations,  than  any  other.    As  uniting  in  one  general 
sentiment  the  desire  for  liberty  of  person,  liberty  of  acqui- 
sition and  possession,  liberty  of  movement  from  place  to 
place,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  trade,  and  so  on,  it  sup- 
poses an  extremely  extensive  aggregation  of  psychical  states. 
It  could  not  begin  to  be  organized  until  mankind  grew  into 
permaiient  social  relations,  and  it  has  manifestly  long  been 
in  process  of  development. 

It  remains  to  add  the  qualification  which,  as  above  said, 
muBt  be  made  to  the  assertion  that  these  central  feelings  or 
emotions  grow  in  power  as  they  grow  in  complexity  and  in 
extent  of  int^gpration.  For  thongh,  other  things  equal,  the 
power  of  an  emotion  thus  compomided  out  of  clusters  of  ele- 
mentary feelings  ideally  revived,  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  such  elementary  feelings  united  in  it ;  yet,  very 
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often  other  things  are  not  equal.  Along  with  greatness  of 
number  Hiere  may  be  lowness  of  intensity.  Where,  as  in 
the  above  case,  the  connexions  established  in  experience  are 
extremely  intricate,  comparatiyely  infrequent,  and  yery 
varied,  the  co»ordination  of  the  states  of  consciousness  is 
so  weak  that  th^render  one  another  nascent  in  but  a  feeble 
way ;  and  henoe,  the  total  efiEect  is  in  many  cases  less  than 
that  produced  by  a  smaller  agg^gate  more  strongly  ex- 
cited. 

§  216.  After  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  this  evolution  of  composite  feelings 
through  the  progressive  integration  of  psychical  states  that 
are  connected  in  experience,  is  efTected  by  the  inheritance  of 
continually-aocumulating  modifications. 

The  law  of  development  of  the  mental  activities  considered 
under  their  cognitive  aspect,  equally  applies  to  them  con- 
sidered under  their  emotional  aspect.  That  gradual  organi- 
zation of  forms  of  thought  which  we  saw  results  from  the 
experience  of  nnifom  external  relations,  is  accompanied  by 
the  organization  of  forms  of  feeling  similarly  resulting. 
Given  a  race  of  organifflns  habitually  placed  in  contact  with 
any  complex  set  of  circumstances,  and  if  its  members  are 
already  able  to  co-ordinate  the  impressions  made  by  each  of 
the  various  minor  groups  of  phenomena  composing  this  sot 
of  circumstances,  there  vrill  slowly  be  established  in  them  a 
co-ordination  of  these  compound  impressions  corresponding 
to  this  set  of  circumstances.  The  constant  experiences  of 
successive  generations  will  gradually  strengthen  the  ten- 
dency  of  all  the  component  clusters  of  psychical  states  to. 
make  one  another  nascent.  And  when  ultimately  the  union  of 
them,  expressed  in  the  inherited  organic  structure,  beoomes 
innate,  it  will  constitute  what  we  call  an  emotion  or  senti- 
ment, having  this  set  of  circumstances  for  its  object. 

In  their  more  involved  phases  these  compound  forms  of 
feeling  differ  from  the  compound  forms  of  thought  partly 
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in  this^  that  the  assemblages  of  external  attributes  and 
actions  and  relations  to  which  they  answer,  are  immensely 
more  extensive,  far  more  concrete,  and  extremely  miscel- 
^eons  and  variable  in  their  ultimate  components.  One 
consequence  of  this  is  that  they  never  lose  their  em- 
pirical character.  A  fiirther  difference  similarly 
implied,  is  that  in  each  form  of  feeling  thus  compounded, 
answering  as  it  does  to  successive  sets  of  external  circum- 
stances which  have  only  a  general  resemblance,  the  rela- 
tional elements  are  never  twice  alike,  and  therefore  cannot 
become  distinctly  fixed ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  cogni- 
tive character  of  the  aggregated  states  remaining  feeble, 
their  sentient  character  remains  strong.  A  third 
differential  trait  of  these  central  feelings  must  be  added. 
As  the  clusters  of  elementary  feelings  out  of  which  they  are 
formed,  do  not  recur  in  exactly  the  same  combinations — are 
not,  as  it  were,  super-posed  so  that  their  components  fit  with 
the  like  previous  components;  it  necessarily  happens  that 
the  successive  clusters  blur  one  another,  and  the  com- 
pound feeling  produced  becomes,  though  massive,  very  dim 
or  vague.  An  illustration  will  make  this  effect  compre- 
hensible. Imagine  that  representations  of  many  different 
sunsets,  painted,  let  us  say,  on  glass,  were  placed  over  one 
another,  and  looked  at  by  transmitted  light — what  would  be 
the  result  f  Disagreeing  in  the  outlines  of  their  horizons, 
their  clouds,  the^  special  objects,  these  super-posed  repre- 
sentations would  make  a  confused  and  hazy  combination,  in 
which  no  particular  thhig  and  no  defined  portion  of  colour 
would  be  visible ;  but  in  whic^,  nevertheless,  there  would 
be  these  general  characters— a  glow  in  the  middle  region,  a 
duDer  region  above  it,  and  a  comparatively  dark  region 
below.  Similarly,  as  the  successive  impressions  produced 
on  an  individual,  and  a  series  of  individuals,  by  manifesta- 
tions of  anger  in  those  they  come  in  contact  with,  have 
general  but  not  special  resemblances — as  the  harsh  tones, 
the  contorted  features,  and  the  pains  that  are  apt  to  be 
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saffered  from  the  acts  wluch  follow,  always  differ  in  tlieir 
details  though  they  have  a  family  likeness ;  it  results  that 
the  general  impression  left  nnobliterated  by  the  disagreeing 
details  mnst  be  very  indefinite :  the  gradually-organized 
compound  feeling  which  we  call  fear,  will  haye  a  character 
notldng  like  so  specific  as  that  of  a  simple  peripheral  fSdeling. 

Such  being  the  differences  that  naturally  arise  between 
the  organized  forms  of  feeling  and  the  organized  forms  of 
thought  in  the  course  of  their  evolution,  let  us  now  observe 
the  likenesses  that  naturally  arise. 

As  the  forms  of  thought,  or  the  accumulated  and  trans- 
mitted modifications  of  structure  produced  by  experience,  lie 
latent  in  each  newly-born  individual,  are  vaguely  disclosed 
along  with  the  first  individual  experiences,  and  are  gradually 
made  definite  by  multiplication  of  such  individual  experi- 
ences ;  so  the  forms  of  feeling  likewise  lying  latent,  are 
feebly  awakened  by  the  first  presentations  of  the  external 
circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  and  gradually  gain  that 
degree  of  distinctness  which  they  are  capable  of,  through 
often-repeated  presentations  of  these  circumstances.  Thus 
the  infant,  as  soon  as  its  perceptions  are  developed  enough 
to  allow  of  even  an  imperfect  discrimination  of  faces  and  of 
sounds,  is  made  to  smile  automatically  by  the  laughing  face 
and  tender  tones  of  its  mother  or  its  nurse.  An  organized 
relation  has  been  established  in  the  race  between  the  percep- 
tion of  this  natural  language  of  kind  feeling  and  the  subse- 
qu^it  experience  of  benefits  from  those  who  manifest  it.  This 
natural  language  being  impressed  on  tike  infant's  senses,  a 
dim  feeling  of  pleasure  is  awakened  while  it  is  still  incap- 
able of  knowing  what  the  natural  language  means.  But  iu 
course  of  time  personal  experiences  teach  it  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  these  appearances  assumed  by  other 
persons  and  the  receipt  of  gratifications  firom  them ;  and 
then  the  vague  body  of  the  emotion  which  it  has  inherited 
assumes  a  more  intelligible  form. 

That  the  experienoe-hypothesis  as  ordinarily  understoodi 
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18  inadequate  to  account  for  emotional  phenomena^  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest.  If  possible^  it  is  even  more  at  fault  in 
respect  to  tbe  emotions  than  in  respect  to  the  cognitions. 
The  doctrine  that  all  the  desires^  all  the  sentiments^  ure 
generated  by  the  experiences  of  the  individual^  is  so  glar- 
ingly at  variance  with  fiicts^  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  how 
any  one  should  ever  have  entertainod  it.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  multiform  passions  displayed  by  the  in&nt  before  there 
has  been  such  an  amount  of  experience  as  could  possibly 
suffice  for  the  elaboration  of  them^  I  will  simply  point  to 
the  most  powerful  of  passions — the  amatory  passion — as  one 
which^  when  it  first  oocurrsj  is  absolute  antecedent  to  all  re- 
lative experience  whatover. 
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THE  WILL, 


§  217.  All  who  baye  followed  the  argument  thus  tar, 
will  see  that  the  devdopment  of  what  we  call  Will^  is  but 
another  aspect  of  the  general  process  whose  other  aspects 
have  been  delineated  in  the  last  three  chapters.  Memory, 
Beason,  and  Feeling,  simnltaneonsly  arise  as  the  automatic 
actions  become  complex,  infireqnent,  and  hesitating;  and 
Will,  arising  at  the  same  time,  is  necessitated  by  the 
same  conditions.  As  the  advance  from  the  simple  and 
indissolably •coherent  psychical  changes,  to  the  psychical 
changes  that  are  inyolyed  and  dissolnbly  coherent,  is 
in  itself  the  commencement  of  Memory,  Beason,  and 
Feeling;  so,  too,  is  it  in  itself  the  commencement  of 
Win.  On  passing  firom  componnd  reflex  actions  to 
those  actions  so  highly  compounded  as  to  be  imperfectly 
reflex  —  on  passing  from  the  organically  -  determined 
psychical  changes  which  take  place  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity, to  the  psychical  changes  whidi,  not  being  organi- 
cally determined,  take  place  with  some  deliberation,  and 
therefore  consciously;  we  pass  to  a  kind  of  mental  action 
which  is  one  of  Memory,  Beason,  Feeling,  or  Will^  accord* 
ing  to  the  side  of  it  we  look  at. 

Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  even  in  anticipation  of  any 
special  synthesis.  For  since  all  modes  of  consciousness  can 
be  nothing  else  than  incidents  of  the  correspondence  be- 
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tween  the  organism  and  its  environment ;  they  mnst  all  be 
different  sides  of,  or  different  phases  of,  the  co-ordinated 
groaps  of  changes  whereby  internal  relations  are  adjusted  to 
external  relations.  Between  the  reception  of  certain  impres- 
sions and  the  performance  of  certain  appropriate  motions, 
there  is  some  inner  connexion.  If  the  inner  connexion  is 
organized^  the  action  is  of  the  reflex  order,  either  simple  or 
compound;  and  none  of  the  phenomena  of  conscioosness 
proper,  exist.  If  the  inner  connexion  is  not  organized,  then 
the  psychical  changes  which  come  between  the  impressions 
and  motions  are  conscious  ones:  the  entire  action  must 
have  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  conscious  action — ^must 
simultaneously  exhibit  Memory,  Beason,  Feeling,  and  Will ; 
for  there  can  be  no  conscious  adjustment  of  an  inner  to  an 
outer  relation  without  all  these  being  involved.  Let  lu 
consider  the  matter  move  nearly. 

§  218.  When  the  automatic  actions  become  so  involved, 
so  varied  in  Idnd,  and  severally  so  infrequent,  as  no  longer 
to  be  performed  with  unhesitating  precision — ^when,  aft^ 
the  reception  of  one  of  the  more  complex  impressions,  the 
appropriate  motor  changes  become  nascent,  but  ore  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  immediate  action  by  the  antago- 
nism of  certain  other  nascent  motor  changes  appropriate  to 
some  nearly  allied  impression ;  there  is  constituted  a  state 
of  consciousness  which,  when  it  finally  issues  in  action, 
displays  what  we  term  volition.  Eadi  set  of  nascent  motor 
changes  arising  in  the  course  of  this  conflict,  is  a  weak  re- 
vival of  the  state  of  consciousness  which  accompanies  such 
motor  changes  when  actually  performed — ^ia  a  representa- 
tion of  such  motor  changes  as  were  before  executed  under 
like  circumstances — ^is  an  idea  of  such  motor  changes.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  conflict  between  two  sets  of  ideal  motor 
changes  which  severally  tend  to  become  real,  and  one  of 
which  eventually  does  become  real ;  and  this  passing  of 
im  ideal  motor  change  into  a  real  one,  we  distinguish  as 
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WilL  in  a  yolontarjr  act  of  the  simplest  kind^  we 

can  find  nothing  beyond  a  mental  representation  of  the  act^ 
followed  by  a  performance  of  it — a  rising  of  that  incipient 
psychical  change  which  constitutes  at  once  the  tendency  to 
act  and  the  idea  of  the  act^  into  the  complete  psychical 
change  which  constitutes  the  performance  of  the  act,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  mentaL  Between  an  involnntafy  movement  of 
the  leg  and  a  voluntary  one,  the  difierence  is  that  whereas 
the  involuntary  one  occurs  without  previous  consciousness 
of  the  movement  to  be  made,  the  voluntary  one  occurs  only 
after  it  has  been  represented  in  consciousness ;  and  as  the 
representation  of  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  weak  form  of  the 
psychical  state  accompanying  the  movement,  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  nerves  concerned,  pre- 
ceding their  actual  excitation.  Involuntary  movement  im- 
plies that  the  psychical  states  accompanying  the  impression 
and  the  action,  are  so  coherent  that  the  one  follows  tho 
other  instantly;  while  voluntary  movement  implies  that 
they  are  so  imperfectly  coherent,  that  the  psychical  state 
accompanying  the  action  does  not  follow  instantly — ^is  par- 
tially aroused  before  it  is  fully  aroused;  and  so  occupies 
consciousness  for  an  appreciable  time.  Thus  the  cessation 
of  automatic  action  and  the  dawn  of  volition  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

It  is  quite  true  that  as  we  advance  from  the  earliest  and 
simplest  manifestations  of  WiU  to  its  later  and  more  in- 
volved manifestations,  the  composite  state  of  consciousness 
by  which  any  act  is  preceded  includes  much  beyond  the 
nascent  motor  changes,  and  even  much  beyond  the  ideal 
sensory  impressions  which  the  act  will  immediately  render 
real  ones.  It  further  includes  an  extensive  aggregate  of 
ideal  sensory  impressions  such  as  have  before  been  more  or 
less  remotely  realized  by  the  act;  and  which  constitute 
representations  of  the  various  consequences  of  the  act. 
Even  when  Will  is  but  incipient,  there  must  be  some 
accompaniment  of  this  kind.     Along  with  any  two  con- 
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flictlog  sets  of  motor  changes  produced  by  an  indistincity 
cognized  impression^  there  will  become  nascent  the  seyeral 
pleasurable  or  painful  psychical  states  which  have  in  expe- 
rience been  respective^  connected  with  such  motor  changes. 
These  are  partially  integrated  with  the  other  psychical 
states,  actual  and  nascent,  which  the  impression  immedi- 
ately or  mediately  excites ;  and  by  increasing  the  group  of 
psychical  states  which  cohere  with  the  appropriate  motor 
changes,  they  add  to  the  tendency  which  those  motor 
changes  have  to  take  place.  By  that  ever-progressing 
fusion  of  psychical  states  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
these  ideal  sensory  impressions  representing  distant  conse- 
quences, come  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  composite 
psychical  state  which  precedes  the  act— constitute  the  mass 
of  what  we  call  the  desire  to  perform  the  act ;  and  thus 
obscure  that  original  relation  between  sensations  and  mo- 
tions which  is  their  nucleus.  But  the  general  nature  of 
the  process  remains  the  same.  Feelings,  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  senses  or  mediately  sugg^ested  by  such,  make 
nascent  certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  the  ideal 
feelings  connected  with  such  change ;  these,  agun,  make 
nascent  other  changes  and  other  ideal  feelings ;  and  so  on 
to  many  degrees  of  remoteness :  producing  a  complicated 
group  of  imagined  actions  and  consequences.  All  of  these 
having,  directly  or  indirectly,  connexions  in  experience 
with  the  motor  changes,  or  with  antagonist  motor  changes, 
tend  to  produce  or  to  prevent  the  action.  An  immense 
number  of  }>sychical  states  are  partially  aroused,  some  of 
which  unite  with  the  original  impression  in  exciting  the 
action,  while  the  rest  combine  as  exciters  of  an  opposite 
action;  and  when  eventually,  fit)m  their  greater  number  or 
intensity,  the  first  outbalance  the  others,  the  interpretation 
is  that,  as  an  accumulated  stimulus,  they  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  into  actual 
motor  changes. 

That  Will  comes  into  existence  through  the  increasing 
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complexity  and  imperfect  coherence  of  automatic  actions^  is 
clearly  implied  by  the  converse  fact^  that  when  actions 
which  were  once  incoherent  and  yolontary  are  very  fre- 
quently repeated^  they  become  coherent  and  involuntary. 
Just  as  any  set  of  psychical  changes  originally  displaying 
Memory^  Beason^  and  Feelings  cease  to  be  conscious,  ra- 
tionalj  and  emotional,  as  fhst  as  by  repetition  they  grow 
closely  organized)  so  do  they  at  the  same  time  pass  beyond 
the  sphere  of  volition.  Memory,  Beason,  Feeling,  and  Will, 
simultaneously  disappear  in  proportion  as  psychical  changes 
become  automatic.  Thus,  the  child  learning  to 

walk,  wills  each  movement  before  making  it;  but  the  adult, 
whai  setting  out  anywhere,  does  not  think  of  his  legs  but 
of  his  destination,  and  his  successive  steps  are  made  with 
no  more  volition  than  his  successive  inspirations.  Every 
one  of  those  vocal  imitations  made  by  the  child  in  acquiring 
its  mother  tongue,  or  by  the  maninleaminga  new  language, 
is  voluntarily  made ;  but  after  years  of  practice,  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  without  thought  of  the  muscular  adjust- 
ments required  to  produce  each  articulation:  the  motions 
of  the  larynx  and  mouth  respond  automatically  to  the  trains 
of  ideas.  Similarly  with  writing,  and  all  other  familiar 
processes.  Not  only  is  this  so  with  actions  daily 

occurring  in  the  lives  of  all,  but  it  is  so  with  special  habits. 
From  time  to  time  curious  results  hence  arise ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  soldier  who  let  &31  the  pie  he  was  carrying 
home  for  his  Sunday's  dinner,  when  the  word  '^ attention'' 
was  shouted  behind  him.  The  same  general  truth  is  re- 
cogfnized  in  the  common  remark,  made  of  any  one  who  haA 
long  persisted  in  some  evil  practice,  that  '^  he  has  lost  power 
over  himself" — ''  can  no  longer  control  himself:"  that  is  to 
say,  by  frequent  repetition  certain  psychical  changes  have 
more  or  less  passed  from  the  voluntary  into  the  automatic* 

*  Dr.  Hugblings  Jackwm  narrates  of  an  animal  an  action  analogooi  to 
that  1^  the  old  aoldier.    <<Some  yeaii  ago,"  he  aaya,  <*  I  waa  on  an  omnibna, 
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§  219.  Long  before  reacUng  this  point,  most  readers 
must  have  perceived  that  the  doctrines  developed  in  the 
last  two  parts  of  this  work  are  at  variance  with  the  coirent 
tenets  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  Will.  That  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  desires  to  do  (supposing  ih^re 
are  no  external  hindrances),  all  admit;  though  people  of 
confused  ideas  conmionly  suppose  this  to  be  tiie  thing 
denied.  But  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not 
to  desire,  which  is  the  real  proposition  involved  in  the 
dogma  of  free  will,  is  negatived  as  much  by  the  analysis 
of  consciousness  as  by  the  contents  of  the  preceding  dusters. 
From  the  universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  wiUi 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience,  it  is 
an  inevitable  corollary  that  all  actions  whatever  must  be 
determined  by  those  psychical  connexions  which  experience 
has  generated— either  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  or  in  that 
general  antecedent  life  of  which  the  accumulated  results  are 
organized  in  his  constitution. 

To  go  at  length  into  this  long-standing  controversy  re- 
specting the  Will,  would  be  alike  useless  and  out  of  place. 
I  can  but  briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  current  illusion,  as  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view 
at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the  illusion  con* 
sists  in  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  ego  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas,  actual 
and  nascenfc,  which  then  exists.  A  man  who,  after  being 
subject  to  an  impulse  consisting  of  a  group  of  psychical 


and  we  were  kept  some  time,  m  one  of  the  hones  would  not  Btarl  VaiioM 
pUoe  were  tried  to  OTeroome  ito  ttapidity,  but  without  tnooen.  At  last 
the  driver  directed  the  condactor  to  thxit  the  door  yiolently  (thii  ie  a  omul. 
signal  for  starting).  To  my  great  surprise  the  horse  went  on  at  oooe.** 
LomL  ffosp.  BeparU.  YoL  L,  1S04  p.  464.  Here  the  oooe  Tolnntaiy  aol 
of  starting  after  hearing  the  aoiuid,  had  btoomo  to  witoiiiatie  thai!  an 
antagonist  volition  ooold  not  provent  it 
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ttotes^  real  and  ideal^  performs  a  certain  action^  oflaally 
asserts  tliat  he  determined  to  perform  the  action ;  and  by 
speaking  of  his  conscious  self  as  haying  been  something 
separate  from  the  group  of  psychical  states  constituting  the 
impulse^  is  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  was  not 
the  impulse  alone  which  determined  the  action.  But  the 
entire  group  of  psychical  states  which  constituted  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  action^  also  constituted  himself  at  that  mo- 
ment—constituted his  psychical  self^  that  is^  as  distin- 
guished from  his  physiod  self.  It  is  alike  true  that  he 
determined  the  action  and  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feel- 
ings and  ideas  determined  it;  since>  during  its  ex- 
istence, this  aggregate  constituted  his  then  state  of  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  himself.  Either  the  ego  which 
is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action,  is  present  in 
consciousness  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  present  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have 
nor  can  have  any  eyidence.  If  it  is  present  in  conscious- 
ness, then,  as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment 
nothing  else  than  the  state  of  consciousness,  simple  or 
compound,  passing  at  that  moment.  It  follows,  inevitably, 
that  when  an  impression  received  from  without,  makes  nas- 
cent certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  various  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  which  must  accompany  and  follow  them ; 
and  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  composite  psychical 
state,  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  in  actual  motor 
changes;  this  composite  psychical  state  which  excites  the 
action,  is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said  to  will 
the  action.  Naturally  enough,  then,  the  subject  of  such 
psychical  change  says  that  he  wills  the  action;  since, 
psychically  considered,  he  is  at  that  moment  nothing  more 
than  the  composite  state  of  consciousness  by  which  the 
action  is  excited.  But  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the 
action  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  fi'ee  will,  is  to  say  that 
he  determines  the  cohesions  of  the  psychical  states  which 
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arouse  the  action;  and  as  these  psycliical  states  con- 
stitute himself  at  that  moment^  this  is  to  say  that  theee 
psychical  states  determine  their  own  cohesions^  whidi  is 
absurd.  Their  cohesions  have  been  determined  by  eaqpe- 
riences — ^the  greater  part  of  them^  constituting  what  we 
call  his  natural  character^  by  the  experiences  of  antecedent 
organisms;  and  the  rest  by  his  own  experiences.  The 
changes  which  at  each  moment  take  place  in  his  conscious- 
ness^  and  among  others  those  which  he  ii  said  to  will^  are 
produced  by  this  infinitude  of  previous  experiences  rois- 
tered in  his  nervous  structure,  co-operating  with  the  imme- 
diate impressions  on  his  senses :  the  effects  of  these  combined 
factors  being  in  every  case  qualified  by  the  physical  state^ 
general  or  local,  of  his  organism. 

This  subjective  illusion  in  which  the  notion  of  firee  will 
commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by  a  corresponding 
objective  illusion.     The  actions  of  other  individuals,  laddng 
as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phenomena  of 
which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — appear  to 
be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular  order ; 
and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  unknown 
independent  something  called  the  Will.     But  this  seeming 
indeterminateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  consequent 
on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.    The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the   effects   are    not    calculable. 
These  effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the 
simplest  reflex  actions.      The    irregpilarity  and  apparent 
freedom   are   inevitable  results  of  the  complexity;    and 
equally  arise  in  the  inorganic  woiid  under  parallel  con- 
ditions.   To  amplify  an  illustration  before  used: — A  body 
in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a  single  other  body, 
moves  in  a  direction  than  can  be  accurately  predicted*     If 
subject  to  the  attractions  of  two  bodies,  its  course  is  but 
approximately  calculable.     If  subject  to  the  attractions  of 
three  bodies^  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre- 
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cision.  And  if  it  is  surroanded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes 
at  all  distances,  its  motion  will  be  apparently  nninfla- 
enced  by  any  of  them :  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable 
varying  line  that  appears  to  be  self-determined:  it  will 
seem  to  be  free.  Similarly,  in  proportion  as  the  cohesions 
of  each  psychical  state  to  others,  become  great  in  number 
and  various  in  degree,  the  psychical  changes  will  become 
incalculable  and  apparently  subject  to  no  law. 

§  .220.  To  reduce  the  general  question  to  its  simplest 
form : — ^Psychical  changes  either  conform  to  law  or  they 
do  not.  If  they  do  not  conform  to  law,  this  work,  in 
common  with  all  works  on  the  subject,  is  sheer  nonsense : 
no  science  of  Psychology  is  possible.  If  they  do  conform 
to  law,  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  free  will. 

I  will  only  further  say  that  freedom  of  the  will,  did 
it  exist,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  beneficent  necessity 
displayed  in  the  evolution  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment.  That  gradual  moulding 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  which  has  been  de- 
lineated in  the  foregoiog  pages — ^that  ever-extending  adap- 
tation of  the  cohesions  of  psychical  states  to  the  connexions 
between  the  answering  phenomena,  which  we  have  seen 
results  from  the  accumulation  of  experiences,  would  be 
hindered  did  there  exist  anything  which  otherwise  caused 
their  cohesions.  As  it  is,  we  see  that  the  continuous  ad- 
justment of  the  vital  activities  to  activities  in  the  en- 
vironment must  become  more  accurate  and  exhaustive. 
The  life  must  become  higher  and  the  happiness  greater—* 
must  do  so  because  the  inner  relations  are  determined  by 
the  outer  relations.  But  were  the  inner  relations  partly 
determined  by  some  other  agency,  the  harmony  at  any 
moment  existing  would  be  disturbed,  and  the  advance  to  a 
higher  harmony  impeded.  There  would  be  a  retardation  of 
that  grand  progress  which  is  bearing  Humanity  onwards 
to  a  higher  intelligence  and  a  nobler  character. 


PART  V. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  FC7BTHER  INTERPRETATION  NEEDED. 

§  221.  We  are  now  prepared  for  dealing  with  the  remain- 
ing problem  pi^ented  by  objective  Psychology.  Though  not 
oonspicaoos,  the  hiatus  between  the  interpretation  we  have 
reached  and  a  complete  interpretation^  is  a  deep  one ;  and 
one  which^  when  first  looked  into^  appears  impassable.  For 
there  has  still  to  be  answered  the  inqoiry— how  is  mental 
evolation  to  be  affiliated  on  Evolation  at  large,  regarded  as 
a  process  of  physical  transformation  f  It  is  not  enoagh  that 
in  the  preceding  General  Synthesis  the  phenomena  of  psy- 
chical life  have  been  traced  up  through  their  objectire 
manifestations^  and,  along  with  the  phenomena  of  physical 
life,  have  been  found  to  progress  in  integration,  in  hetero- 
geneity, in  definiteness.  It  is  not  enough  that,  in  the 
Special  Synthesis  just  closed,  intelligence  has  been,  shown 
to  have  the  same  nature  and  the  same  law  from  the  lowest 
reflex  action  up  to  the  most  transcendent  triumph  of  reason; 
and  that,  from  first  to  last,  its  growth  is  due  to  the  repetition 
of  experiences,  the  effects  of  which  are  accumulated,  org^- 
ized,  and  inherited.  It  may  yet  be  asked — By  what  process 
is  the  organization  of  experiences  achieved  7  Granting  that 
a  survey  of  the  &ctR  proves  it  to  take  place ;  still,  no  an- 
swers are  given  to  the  questions — ^Why  does  it  take  place  ? 
And  how  does  the  transformation  which  brings  it  about 
come  within  the  formula  of  Evolution  in  general  f 
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Specifically  stated^  the  problem  is  to  interpret  mental 
evolution  in  terms  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  Though  under  its  subjective  aspect.  Mind  is 
known  only  as  an  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness, 
which  cannot  be  conceived  as  forms  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
and  do  not  therefore  necessarilj  conform  to  the  same  laws 
of  re-distribution ;  yet  under  its  objective  aspect.  Mind  is 
known  as  an  aggregate  of  activities  manifested  by  an  or- 
ganism— ^is  the  correlative,  therefore^  of  certain  material 
transformations^  which  must  come  within  the  general  pro- 
cess of  material  evolution,  if  that  process  is  truly  universal. 
Though  the  development  of  Mind  itself,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  yet  it  remains  possible  that  its  obversey  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  changes  in  a  physical  organ,  may  be  ao 
explained;  and  until  it  is  so  explained,  the  conception  of 
mental  evolution  as  a  part  of  Evolution  in  general,  remains 
incomplete. 

§  222.  Here,  then,  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  considered  as  resulting  from  intercourse 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  form  our  sub- 
ject-matter. We  have  to  identify  the  physical  process  by 
which  an  external  relation  that  habituidly  affects  an  or- 
ganism, produces  in  the  organism  an  adjusted  internal 
relation. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  specific  interpre- 
tations can  be  given  of  the  particular  structures  perform- 
ing particular  functions  which  fit  an  animal  to  its  particular 
conditions  of  existence.  All  we  can  hope  is  to  assign  a 
general  cause,  which,  acting  under  conditions  such  as  are 
known  to  exist,  is  capable  of  producing  effects  like  those 
observed.  Let  us  present  in  its  simplest  and  most  definite 
form  the  question  which  alone  admits  of  an  answer. 

We  have  seen  the  law  of  intelligence  to  be,  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psy- 
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chical  change  lias  to  be  followed  by  its  consequent^  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external 
things  they  symbolize.  We  have  seen  that  the  fulfilment  of 
this  law  is  accounted  for  if,  by  inheritance  through  successive 
organisms,  intelligence  grows,  as  it  does  in  the  individual  or- 
ganism, in  consequence  of  the  fSact  that,  when  any  two  psy- 
chical states  occur  in  immediate  succession,  such  an  e£fect  is 
produced  that  when  the  first  recurs,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  second  to  follow  it.  And  now,  to  complete  the  solution, 
we  have  to  ascertain  the  universal  principle  to  which  this 
tendency  is  due.  In  other  words,  regarding  psy- 

chical changes  as  the  subjective  fstces  of  what  on  their  od- 
jective  feces  are  nervous  actions,  the  inquiry  befisre  us  is-^ 
from  what  general  law  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion  does  it  result,  that  when  a  wave  of  molecular  trans- 
formation passes  through  a  nervous  structure,  there  is 
wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification  such  that,  other 
things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes  through  this 
structure  with  greater  &cility  than  its  predecessor  f  And— 
not  to  evade  a  still  deeper  question  which  immediately 
follows — ^is  the  estabb'shment  of  nervous  communication  it- 
self explicable  on  this  same  general  principle  f  Are  we 
enabled  by  it  to  understand  not  only  how  nerve  becomes 
more  permeable,  but  how  nerve  is  formed  f 

If  to  these  general  questions  we  discover  a  satisfactory 
general  answer,  we  shall  do  all  that  is  needful.  K  firom  a 
corollary  to  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  can  legitimately 
draw  the  conclusion  that,  under  certain  conditions,  lines  of 
nervous  communication  will  arise,  and,  having  arisen,  will 
become  lines  of  more  and  more  easy  communication,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  and  strengths  of  the  discharges  pro- 
pagated through  them;  we  shall  have  found  a  physical 
interpretation  which  completes  the  doctrine  of  psychical 
evolution,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  two  parts.  It  will  be  made 
manifest  how  the  experience  of  an  external  relation  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  internal  relation — ^how,  as  experiences 
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of  the  external  relation  become  more  numeronsj  the  internal 
relation  becomes  more  coherent — how  perpetoal  repetitions 
of  the  one  canse  indissolableness  of  the  other — how  enter 
persistences  that  are  almost  or  quite  absolute^  establish,  in 
the  conrse  of  generations,  inner  cohesions  that  are  antomatio 
^r  organic;  and  thus  the  interpretation  of  instincts  and 
forms  of  thought  will  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ordinaiy 
phenomena  of  association.* 

*  The  gamnl  dootrin*  •Uboraled  in  the  mtooMdrng  oluiptan,  vm  pr** 
flgared  in  the  fint  edition  of  this  work,  in  a  note  on  page  644— the  rtM 
fovB,  howerer,  being  raoh  as  I  should  not  now  nse.  I  made  a  more  definite 
statement  of  it  in  an  article  published  in  the  MedieO'CfhIrmrgkai  Befkm  Ut 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   GENESIS   OT   NEBYEa 

§  223.  In  First  Principles,  Part  11.^  Chap.  IX.,  we  found 
that  in  all  cases,  motion  '^  follows  the  line  of  greatest  trac* 
tion,  or  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  the  resultant  of  the 
two/'  We  also  saw  '^  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any 
line  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent  motion  along  that 
line''— equally  when  the  motion  is  that  of  matter  through 
space,  that  of  matter  through  matter,  and  that  of  mole- 
cular undulations  through  an  aggregate  of  molecules. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  neryous  actions  (§  79),  it  was 
contended  that  the  mode  of  motion  we  distinguish  as  a 
nervous  discharge,  conforms  to  this  law.  ''  Supposing  the 
various  forces  throughout  an  organism  to  be  previously  in 
equilibrium,  then  any  part  which  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
further  force,  added  or  liberated,  must  be  one  from  which 
the  force,  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around,  will  in- 
itiate motion  towiyrds  some  other  part  of  the  organism.  If 
elsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  at  which  force  is 
being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force 
which  it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before 
had  not,  and  thus  id  made  a  point  at  which  the  re-action 
against  surrounding  forces  is  diminished ;  then,  manifestly, 
a  motion  taking  place  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
points  is  a  motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Now  a 
sensation  implies  a  force  added  to,  or  evolved  in,  that  pari 
of  the  organism  which  is  its  seat ;  while  a  mechanical  move- 
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ment  implies  aa  expenditure  or  loss  of  force  in  that  part  of 
the  organism  which  is  its  seat.  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  there  is 
anything  in  the  circumstances  of  an  animal's  life^  involying 
that  a  sensation  in  one  particular  place  is  habituallj  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place — ^when  there  is 
thus  a  firequently-repeated  motion  through  the  organism  be- 
tween these  places ;  what  must  be  the  result  as  respects  the 
line  along  which  the  motions  take  place  F  Bestoration  of 
equilibrium  between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  have 
been  increased  and  decreased^  must  take  place  through 
some  channel.  If  this  channel  is  affected  by  the  discharge 
— ^if  the  obstructive  action  of  the  tissues  traversed,  involves 
any  reaction  upon  them,  deducting  from  their  obstructive 
power ;  then  a  subsequent  motion  between  these  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the 
previous  motion  met  with ;  and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly.'' 

In  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §  302,  this  general  proposi- 
tion was  further  elaborated.  It  there  became  needful  to 
indicate  a  possible  process  by  which,  among  other  tissues, 
nerve*tissue  arises  out  of  that  protoplasm  composing  the 
undifferentiated  organism.  Here,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is 
the  argument  which  was  used : — "  It  ts  to  be  inferred  that  a 
molecular  disturbance  in  any  part  of  a  living  animal,  set  up 
by  either  an  external  or  internal  agency,  will  almost  certainly 
disturb  and  change  some  of  the  surrounding  colloids  not 
(uriginally  implicated — ^will  diflEuse  a  wave  of  change  towards 
other  parts  of  the  organism :  a  wave  which  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  perfect  homogeneity,  travel  further  in  some  direc- 
tions than  in  others.  Let  us  ask  next  what  will  determine 
the  differences  of  distance  travelled  in  different  directions. 
Obviously  any  molecular  agitation  spreading  from  a  centre, 
will  go  furthest  along  routes  that  offer  least  resistance. 
Wliat  routes  will  these  be  F  Those  along  which  there  lie 
most  molecules  that  are  easily  changed  by  the  diffhsed 
molecular  motion,  and  which  yet  do  not  take  np  much 
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molecular  motion  in  assuming  their  new  states.  *  *  * 
Unstable  molecules  wluch^  in  being  isomericallj  trans- 
formed^ do  not  absorb  motion^  and  stiU  more  those  which^ 
in  being  so  transformed^  give  out  motion^  will  readily  pro- 
pagate any  molecular  agitation ;  since  they  will  pass  on  the 
impulse  either  undiminished,  or  increased,  to  adjacent  mole- 
cules. 4  4c  4E  It  may  be  concluded  that  any  molecular 
agitation  set  up  by  what  we  call  a  stimulus,  will  diffuse 
itself  further  along  some  lines  than  along  others,  if  the 
mingled  colloids  forming  ''the  protoplasm  are  not  quite 
homogeneously  dispersed,  and  if  some  of  them  are  isomeric- 
ally  transformed  more  easily,  or  with  less  expenditure  of 
motion,  than  others;  and  it  will  especially  travel  along 
spaces  occupied  chiefly  by  those  molecules  which  give  out 
molecular  motion  during  their  metamorphoses,  if  there 
should  be  any  such.  *  'I'  'I'  As  is  shown  by  those 
transformations  that  so  rapidly  propagate  themselves 
through  colloids,  molecules  that  have  undergone  a  certain 
change  of  form,  are  apt  to  communicate  a  like  change  of 
form  to  adjacent  molecules  of  the  same  kind — ^the  impact 
of  each  overthrow  is  passed  on  and  produces  another  over- 
throw. 4  4b  ♦  Is  this  action  limited  to  strictly  isomeric 
substances  f  or  may  it  extend  to  substances  tluit  are  closely 
allied  f  3»  ♦  ♦  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  does. 
Already  when  treating  of  the  nutrition  of  parts,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  a  power  pos- 
sessed by  each  tissue  to  build  up,  out  of  the  materials 
brought  to  it,  molecules  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  which 
it  is  formed.  *  ^  *  I{  this  be  a  general  principle  of 
tissue-growth  and  repair,  we  may  conclude  that  it  will 
apply  in  the  case  before  us.  A  wave  of  molecular  disturb- 
ance passing  along  a  tract  of  mingled  colloids  closely  allied 
in  composition,  and  isomerically  transforming  the  molecules 
of  one  of  them,  will  be  apt  at  the  same  time  to  form  some 
new  molecules  of  the  same  type,  at  any  place  where  there 
exist    the  proximate   components,  either  uncombined  or 
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feebly  combined  in  some  not  very  different  way.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
That  is  to  say^  a  wave  of  molecnlar  distorbanoe  diffased 
from  a  centre,  and  travelling  furthest  along  a  line  where  lie* 
most  molecolea  that  can  be  isomerically  transformed  iriih 
facility,  will  be  likely  at  the  same  time  to  farther  differen- 
tiate this  line,  and  make  it  more  characterized  than  before 
by  the  easy-transformability  of  its  nudecnles.'' 

Beferring  the  reader  to  the  Principles  of  Biology  for  the 
details  and  condnsion  of  this  abridged  argument,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  him  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the 
interpretations  of  nerye-struoture  and  nerve*function  were 
grounded  on  a  conception  which  is  a  corollary  from  the 
conception  recalled  above;  and  that  sundry  verifications 
were  there  found.  We  saw  that  the  quantity  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  irritated  nerve-fibre,  increases  witii  the  distance 
between  the  place  of  irritation  and  the  place  of  dischaige; 
and  this  accumulation  of  force  we  found  to  be  just  that 
which  would  result  from  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation 
through  matter  of  the  required  kind  (§  19).  We  saw,  too, 
that  the  ultimate  nitrogenous  nerve-threads  are  severally 
sheathed  in  a  peculiar  substance,  which,  judging  by  its  un- 
equalled molecular  con^lexiiy,  is  less  capable  than  any 
oUier  known  substance  of  transferring  molecular  motion^ 
and  therefore  best  fitted  to  prevent  lateral  loss  of  that 
growing  wave  of  molecular  motion  which  a  nerve-fibre 
transmits.  And  we  further  saw  that  a  close  analogy  exists 
between  this  assumed  propagation  of  isomeric  change  along 
a  nerve-fibre,  and  certain  observed  propagations  of  like 
changes  along  fibres  of  other  substances  (§  34).  To  which 
let  me  here  add  the  fieict  that  protoplasm  and  its  derivatives 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  their  isomeric 
forms,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  these  are  chang^ 
oy  very  various  agents ;  so  that  in  regarding  a  nervous  dis- 
charge as  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation,  we  are  regard- 
ing it  as  one  out  of  the  many  such  transformations  which 
liring  matter  continually  undergoes* 
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§  224.  Another  preUmiiiary  step  remains.  We  have 
to  observe  the  possible  modes  in  which  a  line  of  neryoos 
communication  may  be  improved.  When,  through  undif- 
ferentiated tissue,  tiiere  has  passed  for  the  first  time  a  wave 
of  disturbance  firom  some  place  where  molecular  motion  is 
liberated  to  some  place  where  it  ia  absorbed,  the  line  of 
least  resistance  followed  must  be  an  indefinite  and  irregular 
one.  Fully  to  understand  the  genesis  of  nerve,  then,  we 
must  understand  the  physical  actions  which  change  this 
vague  course  into  a  definite  channel,  that  becomes  ever  more 
permeable  as  it  is  more  used. 

Several  actions  conduce  to  this  result.  The  first  is  that 
already  described,  by  which,  along  a  line  of  discharge, 
there  is  a  genesis  of  the  matt^  most  capable  of  com- 
municating the  disdiarge.  Every  time  an  incipient  nerve 
is  traversed  by  another  wave  of  molecular  motion,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  further  formation  of  the  molecules  which  are 
isomericaUy  iaransformed  by  the  wave  and  pass  it  on  in  being 
transformed.  This  process  acts  with  continually-increasing 
power,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  progressiog 

limitation  of  the  wave  to  a  well-marked  line,  enables  it  to 
produce  more  decided  e£feots  abng  that  line.  An  illAstra- 
tion  will  here  help  us.  When  a  body  of  water  flows  ovot  a 
surface  offering  no  distinct  course,  it  tluns  out  into  wide- 
spread shallows  near  its  margiii,  where  it  is  almost  motion- 
less ;  and  it  has  but  little  motion  even  along  its  central 
deepest  parts.  But  if  the  inundation  is  long  continued,  the 
abraiding  action  of  the  current  along  these  central  deepest 
parts  where  it  moves  fittest,  tends  to  deepen  its  channel 
there  more  than  elsewhere.  A  secondary  result  is  a  retreat 
of  the  water  firom  the  shallows— the  current  becomes  more 
concentrated.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  concen- 
trated the  force  of  its  oentral  part  becomes  greater  still,  and 
the  deepening  more  rapid ;  which  entails  a  further  drawing 
in  of  the  margins  and  a  further  addition  to  the  excavating 
force.     So  that  the  growing  definiteness  of  the  current 
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brings  a  growing  power  of  making  its  chaimel  quite  definite. 
Now  though  in  die  case  before  us  we  haTe  not  a  motion  of 
matter  over  matter,  but  a  transfer  of  molecular  motion  firom 
molecules  to  molecules,  the  parallel  holds.  Any  greater 
e£fect  produced  bj  the  transfer  along  one  part  of  its 
originally-broad  coursOj  similarly  tends  to  concentrate 
the  transfer  along  this  part,  and  thus  to  intensify  the 
action  which  makes  this  part  a  precisely-marked  chan- 
nel. A  further  £EMnlitation  results  from  an  absolute 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  neryous  discharge.  The  more 
permeable  the  line  of  molecules  becomes,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  initial  quantity  of  molecular  motion  it  draughts 
off.  As  with  water,  the  formation  of  a  definite  channel  not 
only  makes  the  transfer  easier  and  adds  to  the  excavating 
power  of  the  current,  supposing  its  volume  be  constant,  but 
also  (if  the  reservmr  can  su{q>ly  m(»re)  angpnents  the  volume 
carried  away,  which  again  adds  to  the  excavating  power ; 
so  the  formation  of  a  better  line  of  nervous  communication 
is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  wave  that .  sets  out  to 
traverse  it,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  channel-making 
action.  Once  more,  every  addition  to  the  mole- 
cular motion  transmitted,  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  each 
discharge  in  overcoming  an  obstacle.  Suppose  the  greater 
part  of  its  channel  has  become  tolerably  permeable,  but  that 
at  some  place  in  it  the  colloidal  matter  is  less  transformed 
than  elsewhere  into  the  fit  type.  Then  the  more  the  rest  of  its 
channel  increases  in  permeability,  the  more  powerful  must  be 
the  wave  of  molecular  motion  brought  to  bear  on  the  an- 
transformed  part,  and  the  g^reater  must  be  the  tendency  to 
transform  it.  Hence  the  channel  will  progress  towards  a 
state  of  uniform  permeability. 

There  is  another  possible,  and  I  think  probable,  way  in 
which  the  passage  of  a  nervous  discharge  is  made  easier. 
The  molecules  of  the  peculiar  colloid  composing  a  nerve, 
may  be  either  irregularly  arranged  or  regularly  arranged  ; 
and  if  irregularly  arranged  they  will  transnut  a  wave  of 
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^  motion  less  readily  than  if  regularly  arranged. 

^^  ^  thread  of  molecules  capable  of  the  required 

^       ^^  'usformation  is  first  formedj  the  probabilities 

^^c      ^^  '^^  adjacent  molecules  will  be  unsym- 

^'^J^^  respect  to  one  another— they  will  not 

j^Kf^^  A  *    Molecules  that  are  highly  complex 

.  >  ^r^V*  ^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  crystallize  at  all  or  crystallize 

"^j^^  ^^k  *iculty.    Either   their   colloidal^  non-polar 

^  ^y^^^  "^  ^  permanent  one,  or  it  is  one  out  of  which 

^^  ^  jito  a  polar  arrangement  very  slowly,  under 

^    ^  jnditions.    Nevertheless,  molecules  of  every  iype 

^  .  form  of  distribution  in  which  their  polar  forces  are 

equilibrium*    Towards  this  they  must  ever  tend,  however 

.eebly  ;  and  towards  this  every  slight  molecular  disturbance 

enables  them  to  approach.    Hence,  if  through  a  line  of 

colloidal  molecules  wholly  out  of  polar  arrangement,  there 

pass  snccesuve  waves  of  molecular  motion,  each  will  help 

adjacent  molecules  towards  polar  arrangement,  or  state  of 

equilibrium.    Let  us  consider  the  concpmitants* 

To  aid  our  conceptiona.we  will  as  before  (§  19)  take  the 
rude  analogy  furnished  by  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  which 
overthrow  one  another  in  succession.  If  such  bricks  on  end 
have  been  adjusted  so  tiiat  their  &ce&  are  all  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  series,  the  change  wUl  be  propagated  along 
them  with  the  least  hindrance  ;  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  greatest  multiplication  of  the  original  impulse. 
For  when  so  placed,  the  impact  each  brick  gives  to  the  next, 
being  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  series,  will  be  wholly  efiec- 
tive  j  but  when  they  are  otherwise  placed  it  wUl  not*  If  the 
bricks  stand  with  tibeir  faces  variously  askew,  each  in  filing 
will  have  a  motion  more  or  less  diverging  firom  the  line  of 
the  series;  and  hence  only  a  part  of  its  momentum  will 
impel  the  next  in  the  required  direction*  Now  though  iu 
the  case  of  a  series  of  molecules  the  action  can  be  by  no 
means  so  simple,  yet  the  same  principle  holds*  The  isomeric 
change  pf  a  molecule  mt^t  diffuse  a  wave  which  is  greater 

28 
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in  some  one  direction  than  in  all  others.  If  ao^  there  are 
certain  relative  positions  of  molecules  such  that  each  will 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  this  wave  from  its  predecessor, 
and  will  so  receive  it  as  most  readily  to  produce  a  like  change 
in  itself.  A  series  of  molecules  Urns  placed  must  stand  in 
symmetrical  relations  to  one  another— polar  rdationa.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that^as  in  the  case  of  the  bricks,  any 
deviation  from  symmetrical  or  polar  relations  will  involve 
a  proportionate  deduction  from  the  efficiency  of  the  shock, 
and  a  dimiijiution  in  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given 
out  at  the  fisur  end.  But  now,  what  is  the  indirect 

result  when  a  wave  of  change  passes  along  a  line  of  mole- 
cules thus  unsymmetrically  placed  f  The  indirect  result  is 
that  the  motion  which  is  not  passed  on  by  the  unsymmeki- 
cally-placed  molecules,  goes  towards  placing  them  symmetri- 
cally. Let  us  again  consider  what  luippens  with  our  row  of 
bricks.  When  one  of  these  in  fiEdUng  comes  against  tiie 
next,  standing  askew,  its  impact  is  given  to  the  nearest 
angle  of  this  next,  and  so  tends  to  give  this  next  a  motion 
round  its  axis.  Further,  when  the  next  thus  moved  delivers 
its  motion  to  its  successor,  it  does  this  not  through  the  angle 
on  the  side  that  was  struck,  but  through  the  diagonally- 
opposite  angle ;  and,  consequently,  the  reaction  of  its  impact 
on  its  successor  adds  to  the  rotatory  motion  already  re- 
ceived. Hence  the  amount  of  force  which  it  does  not  pass 
on,  is  the  amount  of  force  absorbed  in  turning  it  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  Similarly  with  the  mole- 
cules. Each  in  falling  into  its  new  isomeric  attitude,  and 
passing  on  the  shock  to  its  successor,  gives  to  its  successor 
a  motion  which  is  all  passed  on  if  the  successor  stands  in 
polar  relation  towards  it,  but  which,  if  the  relation  is  not 
polar,  is  only  partially  passed  on — some  of  it  Imng  taken  up  in 
moving  the  successor  towards  a  polar  relation.  One 

more  consequence  is  to  be  observed.  Every  approach  of  the 
molecules  towards  symmetrical  arrangement,  increases  the 
amount  of  molecular  motion  transferred  from  one  end  of  the 
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series  to  the  other.  Suppose  that  the  row  of  bricks,  which 
were  at  first  very  much  out  of  parallelism,  have  fallen,  and 
that  part  of  the  motion  given  by  each  to  the  next  has  gone 
towards  bringing  their  faces  nearer  to  paraUolism ;  and  sup- 
pose that,  without  further  changing  die  positions  of  their 
bases,  the  bricks  are  severally  restored  to  tiieir  vertical  atti- 
tudes ;  then  it  will  happen  that  if  the  serial  overthrow  of 
them  is  repeated,  the  actions,  though  the  same  as  before  in 
their  kinds,  will  not  be  the  same  as  before  in  their  degrees. 
Each  brick,  fitlling  as  it  now  does  more  in  the  line  of  the 
series,  will  deliver  more  of  its  momentum  to  the  next;  and 
less  momentum  will  be  taken  up  in  moving  the  next  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  If,  then,  the  analogy  holds, 
it  must  happen  that  in  the  series  of  isomerically-changing 
molecules,  each  transmitted  wave  of  molecular  motion  is 
expended  partly  in  so  altering  the  molecular  attitudes  as 
to  render  the  series  more  permeable  to  future  waves,  and 
partly  in  setting  up  changes  at  the  end  of  the  series ;  that 
in  proportion  as  less  of  it  is  absorbed  in  working  this  struc- 
tural change,  more  of  it  is  delivered  at  the  far  end  and 
greater  e£fect  produced  there;  and  that  the  final  state  is 
one  in  which  the  initial  wave  of  molecular  motion  is  trans- 
mitted without  deduction-— or  rather,  with  the  addition  of 
the  molecular  motion  given  out  by  the  successive  molecules 
of  the  series  in  their  isomeric  falls. 

§  225.  From  beginning  to  end,  therefore,  the  develop- 
ment of  nerve  results  from  the  passage  of  motion  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  reduction  of  it  to  a  line  of 
less  and  less  resistance  continually.  The  first  opening  of  a 
route  along  which  equilibrium  is  restored  between  a  place 
where  molecular  motion  is  in  excess  and  a  place  where  it  is 
in  defect,  comes  within  this  formula.  The  production  of  a 
more  continuous  line  of  that  peculiar  colloid  best  fitted  to 
transmit  the  molecular  motion,  also  comes  within  this  for* 
mula ;  as  does  likewise  the  naaking  of  this  line  thicker  and 
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more  even.  And  the  formala  also  covers  that  final  prooees 
by  which  the  line,  having  been  fonkxed,  has  its  molecoles 
brought  into  the  polar  order  which  least  resists,  and  indeed 
facilitates,  the  transmission  of  the  wave* 

Otherwise,  we  may  say  that  while  each  passage  of  a  wave 
is  the  establishment  of  an  eqniEbrinm  between  two  plaoes 
in  the  organism,  the  formation  of  this  line  of  eaqr  trannnia- 
sion  is  an  approach  towards  equilibrium  between  tiie  stroo- 
tural  arrangements  of  tiie  line  and  the  finroes  to  which  it 
is  exposed.  While  its  molecules  are  so  arranged  as  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  passing  wave,  they  are  liable  to  be  dianged 
in  position  by  the  wave — ^they  are  out  of  equilibrium 
with  the  forces  theyare  subject  to.  Each  approach  towards 
an  attitude  of  equilibrium  is  a  change  towards  diminished 
resistance.  And  so  on  until  there  are  simultaneously  reached 
the  state  of  structural  equilibrium  and  no  resistance. 

Carrying  with  ns  these  conceptions,  we  now  pass  firom 
the  genesis  of  nerves  to  the  genesis  of  nervous  systems. 
We  will  look  at  these  in  tiieir  successive  stages  of  evolntioB. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

TAX  aSMESIS  OF   SIMPLE   NERVOTTS   SYSTEMS. 

§  226.  If  the  tentacle  of  a  polype  is  toached  it  contracts 
with  tolerable  promptness — ^with  greater  promptness  than 
the  body  contracts.  Among  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa  which^ 
floating  or  swimmings  have  long  pendant  tentacles,  snch 
as  Diphyes  and  Physalia,  the  threads  of  nucleated  sarcode 
thus  trailing  behind  or  hanging  down,  are  quickly  drawn  up 
when  struck  by  small  creatures  serving  for  prey.  In  these 
cases  we  have  portions  of  animal  tissue  not  differentiated 
into  nerve  or  muscle  which  display  at  the  same  moment  two 
properties — a  marked  power  to  contract,  like  that  usually 
found  only  in  muscle-fibre,  and  a  marked  power  to  convey 
the  stimulus  to  contraction,  like  that  usuaUy  found  only 
in   nerve-fibre.  Observe    the  conditions    under 

which  this  almost  undifferentiated  tissue  exhibits  these 
marked  powers.  It  is  formed  into  a  tentacle  by  being 
elongated ;  and  where  the  contraction  is  rapid  the  elonga- 
tion is  extreme.  These  are  in  great  measure  cause  and 
consequence.  Isomeric  change  set  up  at  the  end  of  a 
thread-shaped  portion  of  substance,  is  necessarily  limited  to 
the  line  formed  by  the  substance.  It  cannot  be  lost  by 
diffusion  through  a  large  mass,  but  must  be  concentrated 
within  the  channel  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  thread.  So 
that  where,  before  nerves  exist,  we  see  prompt  transmis- 
sion of  a  molecular  impulse  firom  one  part  of  an  organism  to 
another,  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  structure  itself 
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determines  the  line  of  transmission*  To  oonfinn 

this  interpretation  we  have  but  to  contrast  the  behaYionr 
of  this  substance  when  drawn  out  into  tentacles  with  its  beha- 
viour when  aggregated  to  make  the  body*  Experiments  on 
Sea-anemones  have  made  familiar  to  many  the  kind  of 
difference^  displayed  in  its  first  form  by  their  much  simpler 
relative  the  Eydra,  between  the  oomparatiyely  quick  with- 
drawal of  these  slender  processes  and  the  slow  withdrawal 
of  the  mass  they  are  seated  on*  Touch  a  single  tcfntade 
and  it  retreats  much  as  does  a  snail's  horn  (though,  by  a 
quite  different  method)  while  the  rest  of  the  creature  shows 
no  appreciable  change*  Budely  brush  a  number  of  the 
tentacles  and  their  simultaneous  retreat  is  followed  by  a 
gradual  shrinking  of  the  body  at  large. 

§  227*  Among  the  higher  coelenterate  creatures  the  con- 
tractile substance  is  partly  differentiated  into  muscular  fibres ; 
whichj  howeyer^  are  distributed  in  a  diffused  way*  Whether 
locomotiye  as  a  Medusa,  or  sedentary  as  an  Actinia,  the  aye- 
rage  equality  of  the  forces  to  which  their  bodies  are  exposed 
all  round,  is  unfayourable  to  the  formation  of  distinct  muscles 
and  a  distinct  nenrous  system*  There  is  nothing  which 
tends  to  bring  the  contractility  to  one  place ;  and  therefore 
nothing  which  causes  the  wayes  of  molecular  disturbance  to 
take  special  courses*  Probably  in  a  Sea-anemone,  the  in- 
cipient lines  of  neryous  discharge  are  as  much  difiused  as 
the  muscular  fibres  are  diffused*  Noting  only  the  &ct,  here 
of  great  significance  for  us,  that  the  contractile  tissue  which 
when  it  acts  absorbs  molecular  motion,  becomes  differenti- 
ated before  there  arise  any  traceable  nerye-fibres  conyeying 
molecular  motion  from  places  where  it  has  been  eyolycd, 
let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  fitted  to  make  intelligible  the 
first  step  in  neryous  deyelopment. 

Suppose  that  the  process  of  continuous  gemmation,  by 
irhich  creatures  of  these  low  lypes  yery  generally  multiply, 
is  so  carried  on  that  the  individuals  successiyely  produced 
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are  interfered  with  by  the  colony  more  on  one  side  than  or 
the  other  side.  Being  nnsymmetrically  conditioned  they  will 

become    nnsymmetrically 
developed.        (Principles 
of  Biology  §§  246,  247.) 
Let   Fig.  5   represent  a 
creature  of  this  kind  that 
grows     obliquely     away 
from  its  elder  neighbonrs ; 
and  let   A  B  stand  for 
the    surface    oyer  which 
the  colony  is  spreading. 
Then  it  most  happen  that 
when  moving  objects  in  the  adjacent  water^  larger  than 
those  minute  ones  serving    for  prey,   come  against    the 
creature,  first  striking  its  expcmded  tentacles  and  then  its 
body,  the  most  exposed  part  of  its  body  0  will  be  most  fire- 
quently  disturbed.     Each  time  it  is  disturbed  there  will  be 
propagated  through  it  that  form  of  isomeric  change  from 
which  contraction  results,  and  there  will  occasionally  be 
produced  more  molecules  of  this  same  type.     {Principles  of 
Biology  §  802.)    That  is  to  say  G  will  become  a  place  where 
the  contractions  are  relatively  firequent  and  decided,  and 
where  the  contractile  colloid  is  greater  in  amount  than  else- 
where.  What  further  will  happen  ?  Mostly  when  a  collision 
occurs  the  tentacles  are  touched  before  tiie  body ;  and,  for 
reasons  above  given,  the  propagation  of  molecular  change 
along  them  is  comparatively  rapid.   Now  at  the  part  C,  each 
evolution  of  mechanical  motion  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  an  absorption  of  molecular  motion.    Consequently  when 
firom  the  disturbed  end  of  the  tentacle  D  there  has  been 
sent  a  wave  of  molecular  motion,  part  of  which  is  absorbed 
in  the  contraction  of  each  successive  portion  of  the  tentacle 
but  a  surplus  of  which  passes  on,  setting  up  contractions  of 
the  portions  below,  the  final  surplus  when  the  wave  has 
reached  d,  will  be  drafted  off  to  the  contractile  portion  C  ; 
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since  this^  being  strack  the  instant  afler,  and  made  to  con* 
tract,  beoomes  a  place  wliere  molecular  motion  is  absorbed. 
Bat  sach  an  action  does  not  constitute  a  true  neryous  action. 
For  the  stimulus  applied  at  D  is  not  the  cause  of  the  con- 
traction at  0.  The  contraction  at  Ois  caused  by  a  collision 
at  C ;  and  the  discharge  from  i  to  0  cannot  take  place  until 
after  the  contraction  at  0  has  commenced.  Nevertheless, 
though  not  a  nervous  action  proper,  it  may,  by  frequent 
repetition,  grow  into  one.  If  restorations  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween d  and  O  recur  often— if  they  continually  take  place 
along  the  same  line  of  least  reeistence — ^if  this  beoomes,  as 
it  will,  a  line  of  less  and  less  resistenoe  that  drafts  off  the 
molecular  motion  ^th  rapidity ;  then,  eventually,  when  an 
approaching  body  touches  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  the 
impulse  conveyed  down  it  and  along  the  incipient  nerve  from 
d  to  0  will  reach  C  before  the  approaching  body  touches  it. 
Now  the  contractile  colloid  at  0  is  ci^ble  of  having  its 
peculiar  isomeric  transformation  set  up  by  various  stimuli— 
by  communicated  molecular  motion  as  well  as  by  a  blow. 
Hence  when  a  wave  of  disturbance  reaches  it  before  it  re* 
ceives  a  blow,  it  will  beg^  to  contract  in  anticipation  of  the 
blow.  A  rude  touch  at  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  will,  by 
the  shrinking  it  sets  up  at  G,  cause  withdrawal  of  the  body 
frx>m  the  source  of  danger. 

§  228.  To  avoid  complications  of  statement,  I  have  pre- 
sented this  primitive  nervous  action  under  a  simpler  form 
than  thatwhich  actually  occnra.  For  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  has  to  be  conveyed  not  to  a  single  point  but  to  a 
portion  of  contractile  colloid  having  considmble  extension, 
many  parts  of  which  simultaneously  become  places  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  Hence  the  wave  pass- 
ing to  it  will  somewhere  on  its  way  tend  to  divide  according 
to  the  respective  tensions  towards  these  respective  parts. 
What  will  result  r 

Fig.  6  represents  the  same  general  distribution  as  before. 
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with  the  difference  that  the  mass  of  contractile  colloid  0,  is 
mailed  in  dotted  lines,  and  that  at  6theline  of  nervous  com- 

mnnication  is  shown  to  take  divergent  and 
re-diyergent  courses  towards  different 
parts  of  C.  For  this  is  the  strqctore 
implied.  The  same  tendency  towards  re- 
storation of  equilibrium  which  causes  the 
waye  to  go  from  dio  C,  will  also  cause 
it  to  distribute  itself  with  tolerable  eyen- 
ness  to  aU  parts  of  0 ;  since  to  any  part 
which  by  contractii^  becomes  minus 
molecular  motion,  the  adjacent  parts  must  eyer  tend  to  yield 
some  of  their  relatiye  surplus,  and  this  must  find  its  way 
along  some  line  of  least  resistence.  ^ 

Let  us  now  ask  what  will  happen  at  the  place  a.  As  was 
shown  in  tiie  last  chapter,  the  formation  of  a  nerye-thread 
capable  of  conyeying  with  facility  a  waye  of  molecular 
motion,  implies  a  definite  line  pursued  by  the  waye  and  a 
definite  adjustment  of  the  molecules  to  that  line ;  and, 
consequently,  such  adjustment  of  the  molecules  as  seryes 
for  a  waye  in  one  direction  will  not  serye  for  wayes  in 
other  directions.  At  the  place  e,  then,  where  the  waye 
breaks  up  and  its  parts  diyerge,  the  molecules  cannot  so  ar- 
range themselyes  as  to  conduct  with  facility  aU  parts  of  the 
wave.  Recnrrmg  to  onr  old  simae,  if  a  regnlarly-arranged 
line  of  bricks  on  end  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
cluster  of  bricks  on  end,  from  which  diyerge  other  lines  of 
rogularly^arranged  bricks  on  end,  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
first  line  is  oyerthrown  at  its  beginning  and  deliyers  its  im- 
pulse into  the  cluster,  the  bricks  forming  the  cluster  must 
be  irregularly  oyerthrown— cannot  fidl  in  the  same  direo* 
tions  with  aU  the  diyergent  lines ;  and  no  repetitions  of  the 
process  can  adjust  the  bricks  of  the  cluster  into  attitudes 
that  wiU  do  this.  Hence  at  the  point  a  there  will  remain 
some  of  the  nerye-ooUoid  in  an  amorphous  state.  Though 
between  the  incoming  line  and  the  chief  outgoing  Une  (if 
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one  carries  much  more  of  the  wave  than  the  reat)  there  may 
at  last  arise  a  polar  arrangement  of  the  moleculeSj  yet  this 
cannot  also  happen  with  the  minor  outgoing  lines.  Bat  if 
at  e  the  molecules  remain  unarranged,  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  brought  there  wiU  be  checked ;  and  by  as  much  as  it 
is  checked  will  tend  to  cause  decompositions  among  the  un- 
arranged  molecules.  As  when  bricks  placed  askew  fall 
against  one  another,  their  angles  are  more  liable  to  damage 
than  the  angles  of  bricks  placed  symmetrically ;  so  a  non- 
polar  arrangement  of  the  molecules  subjects  them  to  destroy- 
ing forces  which  they  are  saved  from  by  a  polar  arrange- 
ment. Now  if  decomposition  occurs  at  e,  additional  mole- 
cular motion  must  be  disengaged;  so  that  along  the 
outgoing  lines  there  will  be  discharged  an  augmented  wave. 
Thus  there  will  arise  at  6  something  haying  the  character  of 
a  ganglion-corpuscle. 

That  the  structure  represented  is  like  no  known  struc- 
ture, is  true.  The  most  conspicuous  deviation  from  fact  is 
in  the  wide  spreading  of  the  lines  between  a  and  C.  And  it 
may  be  asked — How  does  their  divergence,  which  appears 
a  necessity  of  the  argument,  become  so  modified  as  to  corre- 
spond widi  the  observed  distribution  ?  I  reply  that  though 
the  process  of  direct  equilibration  will  not  change  this  dis- 
tribution in  the  required  way,  it  can  be  so  changed  by  the 
processof  indirect  equilibration.  {JPrinAple%  of  Biology  §  164.) 
When  in  the  course  of  further  evolution  neighbouring 
parts  acquire  distinct  structures,  fibres  occupying  so  mu(^ 
space  as  those  between  e  and  C  will  be  in  the  way.  An  in- 
dividual in  which  the  lines  as  they  leave  the  point  e  do  not 
diverge  so  widely,  will  therefore  have  an  advantage.  And 
gradually,  by  suryivil  of  the  fittest,  there  will  result  a  type 
that  has  these  once  divergent  fibres  concentrated  into  a 
bundle,  the  members  of  which  part  company  only  when 
they  arrive  at  0. 

A  more  serious  objection  may  be  raised.  The  processes 
given  off  by  ganglion-cells  do  not  ordinarily  continue  onwards 
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as  fibres  that  end  in  muscles^  in  the  way  implied.  The  hypo* 
thesis  as  abore  sketched  out^  is  at  yariance  with  the  draw- 
ings of  the  biologist.  Bat  this  seemingly  &tal  objection 
may,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  met. 

§  229.  For  there  remains  to  be  introduced  a  complication 
which  I  haye,  for  simplicity  sake,  omitted ;  and  this  com- 
plication implies  a  stractore  that  corresponds  with  &ct. 

Throughout  the  exposition  we  have  attended  only  to  the 
effects  caused  by  the  recurring  excitations  of  a  single  ten- 
tacle; and  the  nervous  structure  described  could  arise  only 
in  a  case  of  this  imaginary  simplicity.  In  reality  the  excita- 
tions are  received  by  many  tentacles,  each  of  which  sends  a 
waye  of  disturbance  to  all  parts  of  the  contractile  mass  0.  It 
does  not  follow  that  for  every  tentacle  there  must  be  formed 
an  independent  set  of  nervous  connexions  like  that  shown 
above.  Though  each  afEBrent  fibre  will  need  some  place 
of  divergence  a,  yet  from  each  such  place  of  divergence, 
it  is  not  needful  to  have  a  separate  nerve-fibre  to  each  of 
the  separate  parts  of  C  that  have  to  contract  simultaneously. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  inferrable  that  as  for  each  afferent  fibre 
there  wiU  be  some  place  of  divergence  a,  whence  its  wave  of 
molecular  motion  begins  to  distribute  itself;  so,  for  each 
efferent  fibre  communicating  with  each  part  of  0,  there  will 
be  an  analogous  place  dT  convergence,  where  aU  the  por- 
tions of  waves  going  to  that  part  will  unite.  That  the 
nature  of  the  required  structures  may  be  clearly  concei- 
ved, let  us  first  illus- 

^ZZZZ      ^^^^       diagrammati- 

cally,  the  needful  con- 

nexions.  In 

^^2^;^      Fig.  7,  let  A  stand  for 
-•^^  half  a  dozen  afferent 

fibres,  while  the  dots  at  a  stand  for  the  points  of  divergence 
that  arise  as  above  explained.  Then  if,  in  the  muscle  to  which 
the  wave  is  distributed,  there  are  half  a  dozen  contractile 
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parts  to  be  independentlj  supplied^  it  is  manifest  that 
instead  of  an  independent  fibre  diverging  from  each  of  the 
points  a,  and  running  to  eadi  of  these  half-dozen  con- 
traotile  parts,  the  same  end  will  be  achieTed  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  efferent  fibres  E,  setting  out  {torn  so  many 
points  e,  whidi  severally  reodive  fibres  from  aU  the  points 
a.  Such  an  arrangement  will  indeed  be  more  efficient; 
since  along  a  fibre  which  oonyeys  a  larger  wave,  composed 
of  many  smaller  waves,  there  will  arise  a  greater  facility  for 
transmission  than  would  arise  along  fibres  that  conveyed 
the  smaller  waves  separatdy*  A  still  simpler  system 

of  connexions  will  SQrve  equally  well,  or— for  reasons  like 

tJiose  just  assigned— 
still  better.  To  bring 
any  one  of  the  points 
a  into  connexion  with 
all  the  points  e,  there 
does  not  need  a  sepa- 
rate fibre  all  the  way 
to  each.  The  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  8, 
or  that  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  will  suffice. 
Nor  must  even  this  more  integrated  set  of  connexionB  be 
repeated  in  full  jfbr  each  of  the  points  a.    In  Fig.  10^  each 

point  u  is  joined  with 
every  })oint  e,  by  a 
much  smaller  number 
of  fibres.  And  since 
the  fibres  in  this  sys- 
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wcm  will  be  more  used  than  those  in  any  other  system,  they 
will  become  more  permeable  channels. 

Will  this  Idnd  of  structure  result  from  the  convergence 
and  divergence  of  waves  of  molecular  motion  following 
lines  of  least  resistence  ?  We  may  infer  that  it  will.  If 
to  some  point  a  in  Fig.  9,  there  has  been  brought  by  the 
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afferent  fibre  from  a  tentacle  a  wave  of  molecular  motion ; 
if  all  the  points  e  are  the  beginnings  of  efferent  fibres 
severally  ending  in  separate  portions  of  a  contractile  mass^ 
which  by  contracting  has  jnst  become  a  place  where  mole- 
cular motion  is  absorbed ;  if^  therefore^  between  this  point 
a  and  all  the  points  e,  there  arise  moleonlar  tensions ;  then 
the  restoration  of  eqniUbrinm  will  be  effected  by  waves  of 
molecular  motion  which^  following  a  common  rente  for  some 
distance,  will  break  np  and  diverge  on  approaching  the 
points  6 — ^the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  place?  of  di- 
vergence  being  d^rmined  by  local  conditions.  Further, 
if  firom  another  of  the  points  a,  a  wave  has  similarly  to 
find  its  way  along  lines  of  least  resistence  to  all  the  points 
e,  it  will  do  so  by  passing  into  some  near  point  of  this 
same  plexus.  So  that  between  all  the  points  a  and  all 
the  points  e,  there  will  be  produced  numerous  places  of 
converging  and  diverging  communication ;  each  of  which, 
for  reasons  above  assigned,  will  be  a  place  containing  un- 
arranged  and  unstable  molecules  of  nerve^matter,  liable  to 
be  decomposed  when  disturbed,  and  to  pass  on  increased 
amounts  the  waves  that  disturb  them. 

Now  if  instead  of  the  regularly  arranged  lines  and 
points,  we  conceive  lines  and  points  irregularly  arranged ; 
and  if  instead  of  the  half-dozen  afferent  fibres  ai^d  as  many 
efferent  fibres,  we  suppose  a  score  or  more  of  each  (which 
we  must  do  to  correspond  with  even  the  simplest  observ- 
able cases) ;  and  if  we  porportionately  complicate  the  con- 
necting plexus ;  we  shall  have  something  like  a  ganglion. 
Fig  11  represents  such  a>  structure.  That  it  is  less  intri- 
cate than  an  actual  gang- 
lion 10  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  conditions 
presented  by  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  out  of  which  a  ganglion  is  evolved,  are  sure 
to  cause  great  irregularities  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  there  are  likely  to  ansa 
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many  iocipieiit  lines  of  connexion  which  do  not  develop 
inrther  because  others  haye  saperseded  them.  The  agree- 
ment between  inference  and  observation  is,  I  think,  as 
close  as  we  can  reasonably  look  for. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  an  actual  ganglion  differs 
from  this  hypothetical  ganglion  in  a  more  serious  way — in 
not  displaying  a  definite  network.  The  microscope  dis- 
closes an  entangled  maze  of  fibres,  cells,  and  branched  pro- 
cesses, that  are  not  formed  into  a  distinct  plexus  of  con- 
nexions. To  this  my  reply  is,  that  though  I  haye  thus  &r, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  spoken  of  these  structures  as 
definite,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should  be  visibly  so.  A 
network  of  lines  of  least  resistance,  is  alone  requisite ;  and  it 
may  be  in  part  so  formed  as  to  be  visible  and  in  part  so  un- 
formed as  to  be  invisible.  This  qualification  must  be  borne 
in  mind  as  applying  throughout  the  chapters  that  are  to 
follow. 

§  230.  Let  me  before  closing  dispose  of  a  remaining 
objection.  A  critical  reader  may  ask — How  can  a  state  c^ 
molecular  tension  between  two  places  separated  by  a  great 
mass  of  amorphous  organic  substance,  cause  transmission 
along  a  definite  line  that  divides  and  sub-divides  in  the  way 
described  f 

Doubtless  such  a  process  is  not  easy  to  imagine  under  the 
conditions  we  are  apt  to  assume.  But  the  apparent  diflEiculty 
disappears  when,  instead  of  the  conditions  we  are  apt  to 
assume,  we  take  the  conditions  which  actually  occur.  The 
error  naturally  fallen  into  is  that  of  supposing  these  actions 
to  go  on  in  creatures  of  considerable  bulk ;  whereas  observa- 
tion warrants  us  in  concluding  that  they  go  on  in  extremely 
small  creatures.  The  type  of  nervous  system  approaching 
nearest  in  simplicity  to  the  hypothetical  one  described,  we 
find  among  the  Polysoo— <nreatures  of  almost  microscopic 
minuteness.  The  total  length  of  an  individual  Pohfzotm^iB 
from  a  40th  to  a  20th  of  an  inch ;  and  if  we  set  down  the 
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distance  from  the  roots  of  the  tentacles  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  mnscle  at  a  100th  of  an  inch,  we  shall  be  much  beyond 
the  mark.  When  the  scale  is  thns  immensely  redaced,  the 
physical  processes  described  become  comprehensible.  The 
thickness  of  protoplasm  through  which  these  restorations  of 
equilibrium  are  effected  being  recognized  as  about  the 
thickness  of  stout  paper^  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  molecular  tensions,  and  tamsmissions  of  mole- 
cular motion,  to  take  place  in  the  way  alleged,  with  the 
inferred  results. 

The  structure  described  having  been  first  formed  on 
this  extremely  small  scale,  admits  of  eventual  enlargement 
to  any  scale.  Conducing  to  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  the  individual;  inherited  by  progeny  capable  from 
the  aid  it  yields  of  growing  still  larger ;  and  bequeathed 
with  its  accumulated  increments  of  size  and  development  to 
successively  higher  types,  that  spread  into  better  habitats 
and  adopt  more  profitable  modes  of  life ;  this  mere  rudiment 
may,  in  course  of  geologic  epochs,  evolve  into  a  conspicuous 
nervous  a^iaratus  possessed  by  a  creature  of  large  size. 
And  so  by  this  slow  indirect  method  there  may  be  estab- 
lished lines  of  nervous  communication  where  direct  estab- 
lishment of  them  would  be  impossible. 

Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
argument  does  not  necessitate  the  assertion  that  the  primi- 
tive nervous  system  was  formed  in  this  particular  way.  The 
essence  of  the  argument  is,  that  to  some  place  of  greatest 
and  most  frequent  contraction,  lines  of  discharge  will  be 
formed  fit>m  places  habitually  touched  before  this  contrac- 
tion is  set  up  j  and  the  case  I  have  chosen  is  one  which  lent 
itself  most  readily  for  explanation — ^not  one  therefore  as- 
sarted to  be  actual.  With  this  ca/veat  let  us  now  pass  fit>m 
the  simplest  case  to  more  complex  cases. 
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§  231.  WHen  contemplating  the  incipient  diffbrentiation 
of  the  psychical  life  fix>m  the  physical  life  (§140),  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  iq>ecial  senses  arise  through  local 
modifications  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  special  agents  re- 
sponded to.  In  some  of  the  lowest  animals  the  semi- 
transparent  body  is  coloured  green^  red^  or  brown,  by 
scattered  portions  of  a  matter  akin  to  the  colouring  matter 
of  plants ;  and  the  sensitiveness  of  these  creatures  to  light  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  assimilatiTe  actions  which  light  sets  up 
in  this  matter.  Higher  animals  also  habitually  contain 
pigment,  in  cells  and  scattered  granules ;  and  though  these 
are  not  limited  to  the  superficial  tissuie,  they  are  Ordinarily 
most  abundant  in  it.  Of  course  the  nutrition  of  deep- 
seated  portions  of  pigment  goes  on  in  the  absence  of  light. 
But  though  light  is  certainly  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
nutrition  of  pigment,  and  perhaps  not  the  chief  cause,  there 
is  evidence  that  it  is  a  cause ;  since  pigment-grains  near 
the  surface  commonly  increase  in  size  or  number  or  boUi 
when  much  exposed  to  light.  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  some  kinds  of  pigment  produced  in  animal  tissue, 
light  produces  marked  molecular  changes. 

Now  the  rudim^itary  eye  consists  of  a  few  pigment- 
gprains  under  the  outermost  dermal  layer;  and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  rudimentary  vision  is  constituted  by 
the  wave  of  disturbance  which  a  sudden  change  in  the 
states  of  these  pigment-grains  propagates  through  the  body. 
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How  sncli  pigment-grains  become  concentrated  in  the  parti- 
cular places  they  may  most  advantageonslj  occnpjr  we  need 
not  consider  at  any  leng^.  Odier  tilings  equa!,  they  will 
develop  most  where  most  light  falls,  and  where,  oonseqoentlj, 
variations  of  light  caused  hy  adjacent  things  are  strongest ; 
and  since  a  close  cluster  of  pigment-grains  when  affected,  will 
send  through  the  body  a  more  efficient  wave  of  disturbance, 
natural  selection  will  further  the  concentration — ^there  will 
Be  a  surrival  of  individuals  in  which  the  approximation  is 
greatest,  ending  in  the  formation  of  an  integrated  patch. 

The  pre-existence  of  a  simple  nervons  system,  akin  to 
that  described  in  the  last  chapter,  being  assumed,  let  us 
consider  what  will  happen  when  incipient  vision  is  added. 

'  §  282.  Suppose  /,  Fig.  12,  to  be  the  cluster  of  pigment- 
grains  constituting  the  rudimentary  eye.  And  suppose  that 
from  these  pigment-grains,  when  changed  by  variations  in 
the  amounts  of  light  &Uing  on  them,  tiiere  have  been  pro- 
pagated waves  of  disturbance  into  the  mass  of  organism. 
Then  wherever  these  waves  eventually  go,  there  will  arise 

behind  these  pigment-grains  at  g,  a  plexus 
of  fibres  and  ganglion-cells.  For  reasons 
such  as  were  given  in  §  229  the  separate 
waves  setting  out  from  the  separate  dis* 
turbed  pigment-grains,  and  pursuing  lines 
of  least  resistance,  will  quickly  unite ;  and 
there  will  result  a  cluster  of  junctions 
occupied  by  unstable  nerve-matter,  whence 
the  aggregate  wave  will  direct  itself  in- 
wards. 

To  what  place  will  it  tend?  As  before,  to  the  place  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  If  immediately  after 
molecular  motion  is  liberated  at  f,  molecular  motion  is 
taken  up  in  tiie  muscle  C,  a  molecular  tension  will  arise 
between  /  and  C;  and  motion  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  will  result.    Which  will  be  the  line  of  least 
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resistanoe  T  Alresdy  tliere  haa  been  formed  a  line  of  eosf 
tntnsnuBBios  from  the  tactual  oi^^uis  to  the  mnsole,  alonf; 
the  line  d  to  0 ;  and,  other  things  eqnal,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  from/to  C  will  be  one  of  irhich  this  pre-existing 
channel  forms  a  part.  Henoe  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
wave  of  molecular  motion  to  take  its  ooozBe  from  /  through 
the  underlying  plexus  g  to  the  pre-established  ganglion  at 
e  ;  and  gradoally  to  form  a  oosnectang  fibre, 

What  will  be  Uie  fdnctional  effects  of  this  T  So  long  as 
the  nervoDS  oommonioation  is  incipient^  contraction  must  be 
set  ap  in  the  muscle  G,  hefort  molecular  motion  disengaged 
at  /  can  cause  a  state  of  tension  between  /  and  C  and 
therefore  an  impressioQ  on  the  radimentary  eye  wiU  sot 
produce  a  contraction.  The  only  advantage  derivable  from 
snoh  a  Btmcture  in  this  enrly  stage,  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  contraction  otherwise  initiated. 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  channel  for  the  transmission  of  molecular 
motioQ  &t>m  /  to  the  ganglion  «  beoomee  tolenbly  perme- 
able, the  molecular  motion  disengaged  by  an  impression  at/, 
finding  its  way  along  this  channel,  may  reach  the  muscle 
before  the  mdecolar  motion  set  up  by  touch  can  reach  it ; 
and  a  conseqoent  conttaotiou  of  the  muscle  will  withdraw 
the  body  in  antioqiation  of  touch — the  creature  will  retreat 
as  though  alarmed  by  the  approaching  object. 

§  233.  A  nervous  system  of  the  type  described  in  tike  last 
chapter,  or  i 
type>  lilce  t 
simplest  a^ 
ence  in  8p 
Muscular  cc 


body  strikin 
Similarly,  tl 
to  the  muse 
quanti^  of 
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be  caused  by  a  small  body  close  to  or  by  a  large  one  £s^r  off, 
and  no  matter  whether  the  motion  of  the  body  is  or  is  not 
such  as  will  presently  canse  a  collision*  Nenrons  systems 
of  these  kinds  can  bring  about  no  special  adjustments  of  the 
inner  acts  to  special  directions  and  distances  of  outer  objects. 
Let  us  consider  what  further  complications  wiU  initiate  such 
further  adjustments. 

More  muscles  than  one  are  obviously  pre-supposed;  other- 
wise the  motion  can  vary  in  amount  only.  And  there  are 
obviously  pre-supposed  more  than  one  place  of  independent 
stimulation ;  otherwise  not  more  than  one  kind  of  impulse 
to  contraction  can  be  given.  If  all  the  tentacles  are  simi« 
larly  connected  with  the  same  muscle,  or  if  the  channel  of 
communication  which  each  pigment-grain  in  the  eye-speck 
has  with  the  muscle  ia  like  that  which  every  other  has,  tiiere 
can  be  no  qualitative  distinctions  among  stimuli,  and  there- 
fore no  speciali2Sed  motions.  A  simple  locomotive  creature 
(moved  of  course  by  muscles  and  not  by  cilia)  fulfils  the 
requisite  conditions.  Let  us  suppose  one  that  is,  like  most 
locomotive  creatures,  bilaterally  symmetrical—- one  having 
^2f  two  rudimentary  eyes  and  the  two  muscles,  or 
sets  of  muscles,  which  the  locomotion  of  such 
creatures  implies.  Suppose  that  in  Fig.  13,  a 
and  b  are  the  nerve-threads  coming  from  the 
^yif/  two  rudimentary  eyes  to  the  ganglion  a;  and 
that  through  this,  each  of  these  threads  is  con- 
nected with  all  the  threads  in  each  of  the  two 
bundles  d  and  f,  running  to  the  muscles  Q-  and 
H.  Setting  out  with  the  least  differentiated 
structure,  we  will  assume  that  by  means  of  the 
plexus  at  e,  each  affluent  fibre  is  similarly  con- 
nected, and  equally  well  connected,  with  each 
bundle  of  efferent  fibres.  What  will  in  such  case 
happen?  The  stimuli  continually  received  through 
the  eye-specks  as  the  creature  moves  through  the  water,  will 
act  indifferently,  and  equally,  through  the  twomotorbundles  on 
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the  two  sets  of  miiacle8-^-4he  alternating  contractions  of  theee 
Bapplying  an  instance  of  the  rhythm  ineyitably  generated 
bj  antagonistic  energies.  Only  one  specialization  of  the 
moTements  will  be  effi)cted.  So  long  as  the  changes  in  ihe 
yisnal  stimuli  arising  from  olgects  which  the  creature  passes, 
or  which  pass  it^  are  moderate,  the  muscles  will  be  excited  to 
moderate  contractions.  But  the  approach  of  a  large  object, 
caofflng  sudden  and  strong  impressions  on  the  rudimentary 
eyes,  will  send  to.  the  mosoks  sudden  and  strong  discharges, 
making  them  Yiolentiiy  contract  so  as  to  produce  a  dart— a 
dart  which,  though  made  at  random,  will  usually  decrease  tha 
chance  of  being  caught,  if  the  approaching  body  is  apredatoiy 
animal.  But  now,  however  much  alike  the  con- 

nexions of  the  two  aflforent  fibres  with  the  two  bundles  of 
efibrent  fibres  may  have  originally  been,  it  must  happen  in 
virtue  of  the  imiversal  law  of  the  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous, that  they  will  become  in  some,  or  rather  in  most, 
individuals  of  the  species,  slightly  unequal.    Let  the  cells, 
processes  and  fibres  of  the  g^anglion  e,  be  congenitally 
developed  in  such  ways  that  the  fibre  a  has  somewhat  easier 
communication  with  the  bundle  d  than  with  the  bundle/,  or 
vice  versa;  and  let  the  connexions  of  the  fibre  b  similariy 
deviate  from  complete  equality.    The  effects  on  ordinary  loco- 
motion and  on  the  motion  of  escape  just  described,  will  be  in- 
significant; but  there  will  occur  under  certain  circumstances 
modified  motions  of  great  significance.     Suppose  that  on  the 
side  A^an  adjacent  small  object  produces  in  the  eye-«peck,and 
sends  through  the  optic  fibre,  a  moderate  disturbance.    If  the 
connexions  of  this  fibre  witii  the  efferent  bundle/ are  better 
than  its  connexions  with  the  efferent  bundle  d,  the  muscle  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  contract  most ;  and  the 
body  (supposing  it  to  bend  like  that  of  a  fish)  will  be  turned 
away  from  the  object  which  produced  the  impression.    If, 
contrariwise^  its  connexions  with  the  bundle  on  its  own  side 
are  the  best,  the  body  will  be  turned  towards  the  object. 
Kow  in  many  cases  the  object  is  one  that  will  serve  for  food. 
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If^  then^  this  congenital  variation  in  the  nervonfi  connexions 
is  such  that  a  moderate  stimnlas  on  the  eye-speck  makes  the 
body  turn  away  from  the  object  yidding  the  stimnlosj  the 
individual  will  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  incipient  vision ; 
and  will  therefore  disappear.    A  contrary  variation  of  struc- 
tnre^  entailing  a  contrary  effect,  wfll  conduce  to.  the  wel&re 
of  the  individual  on  every  occadon  when  the  object  towards 
whicb  the  body  is  turned  is  food.    Badi  discharge  thus  sent  in 
excess  towards  the  one  set  of  muscles,  will  increase  the  rela- 
tive permeability  of  the  one  set  of  channels  over  the  other ; 
making  tbe  one-sidedness  of  the  next  disdiarge  greater  still. 
And  since  tiiemore  decided  this  tendency  becomes  the  more 
decidedly  the  welfisure  of  the  individual  will  be  furthered,  the 
creature's  life  will,  on  the  average  of  cases,  be  longer,  and  the 
number  of  progeny  left  will  be  greater  than  is  usual  in  the 
species.     I   need   scarcely   add  that  among  descendants 
inheriting  this  modification,  functionally  increased  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  parent,  the  same  causes  will  insure  not 
simply  continuance  of  it  but  progressive  development. 

§  234.  A  further  step  may  now  be  taken.  The  ad- 
vantages derivable  fit)m  rudimentary  eyes  such  as  are 
above  supposed,  will  increase  as  the  eyes  are  evolved, 
whether  in  size  or  in  structure.  A  larger  sensitive  area 
will,  other  things  equal,  render  the  oreature  impressible  by 
smaller  objects  and  by  remoter  objects,  thereby  conducing 
to  its  welfare ;  so  that  survival  of  the  fittest  will  favour  the 
growth  of  visual  spots  made  up  of  numerous  sensitive  ele- 
ments. As  this  multiplication  ofsensitive  elements  progresses 
the  ganglionic  plexus  underneath  the  eye-spedc  will  develop, 
and  there  will  fall  an  additional  amount  of  function  on  tho 
fibres  connecting  it  with  the  central  ganglion.  This  in- 
crease of  fimction  may  entail  eiijier  increased  thickness 
of  these  fibres  or  increased  number  of  them.  The  one 
wiU  arise  from  inheritance  of  functionally-produced  modi- 
,  fications.      The  other  will  arise  from  inheritance  of  in* 
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oidental  variations;  since  we  have  clear  proof  that  in  a 
cluster  of  homologous  parts  there  oocasionallj  arises  a  mem- 
ber in  excess  of  the  normal  number.  Aasnming  that  a 
bundle  of  nerve-fibres  connecting  the  enlarged  eye  with  the 
central  ganglion  has  been  thus  established^  let  us  ask  what 
will  happen.  From  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  it 
follows,  as  before,  that  however  oompletdy  alike  may  at  fibrst 
have  been  the  connexions  of  tiiese  fibres  with  the  different 
parts  of  the  central  ganglion,  their  connexions  cannot  re- 
main alike.  And,  as  before,  it  is  dear  that  while  some 
variations  in  their  connexions  will  a£fect  the  movements 
of  the  creature  favourably  others  will  affidct  them  un&- 
vourably.  What   are    the   &vourabIe  variations 

likely  to  be  f  If  over  the  visual  surfiEtce,  now  composed  of  a 
considerable  number  of  sensitive  elements,  the  transparent 
epidermis  has,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  acquired  that  con- 
vexity usually  observable,  the  impressions  received  will  fall 
on  the  whole  patch  of  sensitive  elements  only  when  the 
objects  producing  them  are  opposite  to  the  patch — an  object 
much  in  advance  or  behind,  much  above  or  below,  will  cast 
a  vague  image  on  one  portion  ot  the  patch  only.  Henoe  if 
the  fibres  composing  the  afferent  bundle  are  not  related  with 
absolute  equality  to  all  parts  of  the  nervous  plexus  under- 
lying the  patch  of  sensitive  elements  (and  mere  diflbrenoes 
of  position  must  entail  inequality)  it  will  hi^pen  that  when, 
out  of  the  patch  of  sensitive  elements,  one  group  is  affected 
more  than  the  rest,  some  members  of  the  affierant  bundle 
will  carry  larger  waves  of  molecular  disturbance  than  the 
rest.  In  cases  where  the  muscular  system  consists,  as  siq>- 
posed  in  the  last  section,  of  but  two  contractile  masses 
capable  of  acting  only  as  wholes,  this  somewhat  increased 
hetrogeneity  of  the  reoipio'motor  structures  will  produce 
no  definite  elbcts.  But  it  is  an  inductively-estaUished  &ct 
that  there  frequently  occur  variations  in  tiie  numbers  and 
attachments  of  muscular  bundles :  even  in  so  specific  a  type 
as  the  human,  such  variations  are  not  uncommon.     Suppos* 
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ing,  then,  that  the  mnscleB  have  here  been  modified  some- 
wliat  in  the  direction  of  moltiformity^  a  further  specializa- 
tion of  movementa  becomes  possible.  For  a  discharge 
carried  more  largelj  by  some  fibres  of  the  incipient  optic 
nerve  than  bj  otherSj  will,  on  arriving  at  the  central 
ganglion,  diffose  itself  not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  one 
brought  by  all  the  fibres  in  equal  amounts.  Hence  two 
somewhat  diffidrent  discharges  taking  somewhat  unlike 
courses  through  the  central  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells,  and  issu- 
ing in  their  multiplied  amounts  through  a  bundle  of  efferent 
fibres,  will  severally  aflfect  this  in  diverse  ways—some  fibres 
of  the  bundle  taking  more  of  the  one  discharge  and  some 
more  of  the  other.  So  that  if  the  masses  of  contractile 
substance  to  which  this  bundle  of  eflbrent  fibres  is  distributed 
are  capable  of  any  separateness  in  their  actions,  the  two 
discharges  will  work  on  them  unlike  effects,  and  the  motions 
produced  will  not  be  the  same.  Now  the  differences  in  the 
produced  motions,  relatively  to  the  objects  causing  these 
special  impressions,  are  almost  certain  to  be  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous.  And,  as  before,  the  structures  producing 
motions  that  are  on  the  averse  advantageous  will  conduce 
to  the  long  life  of  the  individual;  will  be  developed  by  their 
repeated  actions  during  this  long  life;  and  will  be  be- 
queathed with  some  fimotionally-produced  improvements 
to  posterity.    . 

§  235.  It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  see  that  the  same 
principles  continue  to  hold;  and  that  through  successive 
small  stages  of  analogous  kinds,  nervous  systems  may  go 
on  compHcating.  Let  us  glance  at  the  processes  that  are 
likely  to  occur  in  a  central  ganglion  that  receives  and  sends 
out  many  compound  bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 

As  impUed  by  what  hsA  been  said  above,  when  com- 
pound afferent  bundles  become  channels  of  communication 
fix>m  sense-organs  severally  composed  of  many  separate 
elements,  the  discharges  they  carry  into  the  central  gang* 
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lion  become  very  variable  in  composition,  and  diSoae  them* 
selves  throngb  its  plexus  in  waves  that  are  never  twice 
ezaotlj  alike.    The  fibres  composing  the  optic  nerve,  for 
example,  receive  different  sets  of  stimulations  according  to 
the  size  of  the  object,  its  form,  its  direction,  its  distance. 
Consequently  after  a  well-establi^ed  reflex  connexion  has 
been  formed  between  t^  visual  impression  given  by  a 
certain  kind  of  prey  in  a  eertain  position,  and  the  muscular 
adjustment  required  to  seise  such  prey,  it  will  happen  that 
the  excitement  of  the  muscles  must  be  preceded  by,  and  ac- 
companied by,  numerous  other  excitements.  For  while  there 
are  g^ing  on  those  relative  motions  that  end  in  bringing  the 
prey  to  the  position  whick  calls  torOi  the  reflex  action,  many 
changing  sets  of  impressions  are  being  made  on  the  optio 
fibres — some  of  them  conducing  to  the  approaching  reflex 
action    and  some  of  them    conducing  to  other  actions. 
Hence  in  the  central  ganglion,  numbers  of  fibres    and 
cells  become  nascency  excited  before  a  certain  groxtp  of 
them  become  excited  in  suck  way  as  to  cause  the  appro- 
priate discharge  to  the  muscles.    Now  the  nascent  excita- 
tions so  caused  are  not  lost :  they  nascently  excite  mnlta- 
tudinous  eflbrent  fibres  bdonging  to  various  bundles;  and 
through  them  throw  various  muscles  into  states  of  partial 
tension..    Here,  then,  is   an  ev«r-present  opportnnil^  for 
further  specialization  of  the  correspondence.     Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  reflex  action  above  described   is  wdl 
adjusted  to  catching  a  special  object  seen  in  a  special 
position,  but   tiiat  no  means  exists  of  bo  modifying  ihe 
reflex  action  as  to  allow  tor  the  motion  which  the  object 
has  when  it  reaches  this  position.     What  will  happen? 
As  the  object  approaches  this  position  firom  different  direc- 
tions, its  image  will  travel  over  different  sets  of  retinal 
elements.    In  passing  over  any  particular  set  it  excites  in 
succession  certain  groups  of  optic  fibres,  certain  clusters  of 
fibres  and  ceUs  in  the  central  ganglion,  and  through  them 
nascently  excites  many  efiereut  fibres  with  tho  muscles  they 
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Bupplj.  The  motions  that  will  be  gpne  throagh  when  the 
reflex  action  takes  place^  are  sure  to  be  somewhat  modified 
bj  these  states  of  tension  previonslj  given  to  muscles  not 
immediately  concerned.  The  modification  may  or  may  not 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  motion  which  the  object  had 
when  it  reached  the  point  where  reflex  action  was  set  up. 
Bat  i£,  hj  tending  to  compensate  for  this  motion^  the 
modification  is  beneficial^  the  stmctnre  producing  it  will 
be  further  developed ;  and^  as  before^  will  be  established  as 
an  additional  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions. 

Before  proceeding  let  us  note^  as  bearing  on  the  inter- 
pretations given  in  preceding  parts  of  this  work^  as  well 
as  on  interpretations  about  to  be  given^  that^  as  above 
understood^  each  of  these  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer 
relations  which  eventually  becomes  automatic^  passes 
through  stages  in  which  it  is  not  automatic.  It  begins 
as  a  slight  tendency  for  an  impression  or  impressions  to 
excite  some  muscle  or  muscles  more  than  the  rest. 
During  this  stage  the  passage  of  the  disturbance  through 
the  chief  nervous  centre  is  slow^  hesitating,  irregular. 
The  sense-impressions  being  an  appreciable  time  in  the 
nervous  centre  before  thej  produce  partial  motor  excite- 
ments, remain  present  there  as  sense-impressions;  and  are 
then  the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  we  call 
sensations.  Similarly,  the  nascent  motor  excitements  are 
the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatured,  are  the  ideas 
of  the  contractions  to  be  produced.  Gradually  as,  by 
repetition  in  the  individual  and  in  the  succession  of  indi- 
viduals, this  additional  connexion  between  impressions  and 
motions  becomes  more  definite,  and  the  sequence  more 
rapid,  that  link  in  it  which  is  either  consciousness  or  the 
homologue  of  consciousness,  becomes  shorter,  and  the  pro- 
cess passes  into  the  purely  automatic* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TBI  GSNS81S  OF  DOUBLT-OOMPOUND  NIBTOUS    STSTIia. 

§  236.  When  instead  of  nerves  of  toudi  prooeeding  fi-om 
m  dozen  or  a  score  of  tentacles^  we  liaye  to  deal  with  mnlti- 
tudes  of  snch  nerves  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  skm^ 
when  instead  of  a  simple  eye^  or  an  eye  containing  bat  few 
retinal  elements^  we  take  an  eye  haying  a  retina  made  np  of 
thousands  of  elements^  each  of  which  yields  a  separate  im- 
pression— ^when  bundles  of  afferent  fibres  from  oomplex 
orgaDS  of  hearing,  taste,  and  omell  have  to  be  taken  into 
account — ^when  the  stimuli  carried  in  ever-yarying  amounts 
and  combinations  through  these  recipuh-motor  stmcturea 
have  to  be  traced  in  their  effects  upon  similarly-compounded 
dirigO'tnotor  structures;  explanations  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  the  foregoing  pages  become  yery  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. But  though  we  cannot  hope  to  interpret  speci- 
fically the  higher  complications  of  nervous  development,  we 
may  hope  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  processes  traced  thus  far  may  work  out  results  still 
more  involved.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  such  general 
idea,  it  will  be  well  to  contemplate  afi'esh  the  characters 
of  the  evolution  we  have  followed  thus  far— changing 
somewhat  the  point  of  view,  re-inforcing  some  of  the  con- 
clusions reached,  and  developing  others  a  stage.  We  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  see  where  fhrther  evolution  along  the 
same  lines  is  likely  to  carry  us. 
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§  287.  So  long  as  there  eodsts  but  a  single  afferent  nenre 
and  a  single  mnscle  supplied  by  the  accompanying  efferent 
nerve^  external  stimuli  will  produce  bat  one  kind  of  action, 
Tarying  only  in  degree.  Eren  when  the  epi-peripheral  im- 
pressions are  received  at  any  or  all  of  numerous  points,  such 
as  the  ends  of  tentacles,  it  must  still  happen  that  while  the 
motor  apparatus  remains  quite  simple,  no  modifications  in 
the  creature's  adjustments  can  be  made  beyond  the  greater 
or  less  promptness  and  strength  of  the  induced  contractions* 

Such  small  change  as  a  bifurcation  and  double  insertion 
of  the  muscular  bundles,  makes  possible  some  difference  in 
the  kind  of  effidct  consequent  on  difference  in  tiie  kind  of 
stimulation.  And  as  the  nervo-muscular  system  becomes 
more  complex,  it  becomes  possible  for  various  unlike  sets  of 
epi-peripheral  impressions  to  produce  various  unlike  com- 
binations of  muscular  actions. 

But  this  compounding  of  stimuU  results  in  the  appro- 
priate  compoun^g  of^ovements,  only  on  condition  Lt 
the  nervous  centres  have  become  proportionately  com- 
poimded.  The  required  compounding  of  them  is  in  principle 
this  :^— The  connexions  of  their  fibres  must  be  such  that 
when  any  set  of  external  relations  to  which  the  acts 
are  to  be  adjusted,  has  been  impresssd  on  the  senses,  the 
special  cluster  of  stimulations  produced,  being  carried  along 
various  afferent  nerves,  is,  in  the  central  plexus,  so  re- 
distributed that,  in  passing  out  again,  it  discharges  itself 
through  particular  sets  of  motor-fibres  in  particular  pro- 
portions. 

Every  further  rerdistribution  of  this  kind  implies  addi- 
tional places  for  convergence  and  divergence  of  the  nerve- 
waves — additional  ganglionic  corpuscles.  If  a  certain  group 
of  incoming  fibres  brings  nerve-waves  bearing  certain 
proportions  to  one  another,  the  appropriate  group  of  out- 
going fibres  cannot  have  its  components  affected  in  the 
requisite  degrees  unless  there  exists  between  the  two  groups 
a  duly  adjusted  set  of  convergent,  and  divergent  channels, 
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differing  in  part  from  all  other  sets.  A  general  diffosioii 
throngh  the  plexus  could  cause  nothing  but  a  general  mus- 
cular excitement;  and  a  special  diffusion  ending  in  discharges 
that  are  special  in  their  directions  and  quantities  is  im- 
possible unless  b J  die  int^mediation  of  a  special  structure 
that  is  definite  in  proportion  as  the  co-ordination  is  definite. 

As  the  case  has  been  thus  &r  stated^  there  can  arise  no 
such  more  specialized  or  more  complex  muscular  action 
following  the  appropriate  compound  impression,  unless 
through  some  fisiyourable  variation  in  the  structure  of  the 
ganglionic  plexus.  But  eventually  a  new  cause  of  develop* 
ment  comes  into  plaj.  There  comes  a  stage  at  which  ad- 
justments of  inner  to  outer  relations  may  not  only  be  in- 
directly established  by  the  survival  of  individuals  having 
&vourable  variations ;  they  may  also  be  directly  established 
by  the  inheritance  of  functionally-produced  changes.  And 
the  direct  establishment  of  them  becomes  active  when  there 
exists  a  consciousness  sufficiently  developed  to  perceive  the 
connexion  between  a  muscular  act  and  its  immediate  effect ; 
and  when  the  creature  is  thus  rendered  capable  of  malring 
slight  modifications  in  its  acts,  of  establishing  these  modi- 
fications as  habits,  and  of  causing  correlative  modifications 
in  its  nervous  centres. 

Before  this  process  can  be  understood,  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  as  nervous  structures  become  more  complex 
and  more  integrated,  the  network  of  their  connexions 
becomes  so  dose  that  every  special  muscular  excitement 
is  accompanied  by  some  general  muscular  excitement. 
Along  with  the  concentrated  discharge  to  particular 
muscles,  the  ganglionic  plexuses  inevitably  carry  off  a 
certain  diffused  discharge  to  the  muscles  at  large;  and 
this  diffused  discharge  produces  on  them  very  variable 
results.  Suppose,  now,  that  in  putting  out 

its  head  to  seize  prey  scarcely  within  reach,  a  creature 
has  repeatedly  fidled.  Suppose  that  along  with  the  group 
of  motor  actions  approximately  adapted  to  seize  prey  at 
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this  distancej  the  diffused  discharge  is^  on  some  occasion^ 
so  distributed  throughout  the  muscular  system  as  to  cause 
a  slight  forward  movement  of  the  body.  Success  will 
occur  instead  of  failure;  and  after  success  will  imme- 
diately come  certain  pleasurable  sensations  with  an  accom- 
panying large  draught  of  nervous  energy  towards  the 
organs  employed  in  eating,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  lines 
of  nervous  communication  through  which  the  diffused  dis- 
charge happened  in  this  case  to  pass,  have  opened  a  new 
way  to  certain  wide  channels  of  escape;  and,  consequently, 
they  have  suddenly  become  lines  through  which  a  large 
quantity  of  molecular  motion  is  drawn,  and  lines  which  are 
so  rendered  more  permeable  than  before.  On 

recurrence  of  the  circumstances,  these  muscular  movements 
that  were  followed  by  success  are  likely  to  be  repeated : 
what  was  at  first  an  accidental  combination  of  motions  will 
now  be  a  combination  having  considerable  probability. 
For  when  on  such  subsequent  occasion  the  visual  impres- 
sions have  produced  nascent  tendencies  to  the  acts  approxi- 
mately fitted  to  seize  the  object,  and  when  through  these 
there  are  nascently  excited  all  the  states,  sensory  and 
motor,  which  accompany  capture,  it  must  happen  that 
among  the  links  in  the  connected  excitations  there  will 
be  excitations  of  those  fibres  and  cells  through  which,  on 
the  previous  occasion,  the  diffused  discharge  brought  about 
the  actions  that  caused  success.  The  tendency  for  the 
diffused  discharge  to  follow  these  lines  wiU  obviously  be 
g^reater  than  before ;  and  the  probability  of  a  successfully 
modified  action  will  therefore  be  greater  than  before. 
Eveiy  repetition  of  it  will  make  still  more  permeable  the 
new  channels,  and  increase  the  probability  of  subsequent 
repetitions ;  until  at  length  the  nervous  connexions  become 
organized. 

One  other  general  fact  must  be  insisted  upon.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  advancing 
complexity  of   nervous    organization    necessitates  an  in- 
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creasing  quantity  of  excitations  that  do  not  caose  mo- 
tions. A  creature  in  whicli  the  compound  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  special  object  occupying  a  special  position^ 
arouses  the  muscular  actions  efiTecting  capture  of  the 
object,  is  a  creature  which,  by  implication,  perpetually  re- 
ceives other  compound  impressions  £rom  objects  occnpyingf 
other  positions.  Each  passing  thing,  as  well  as  every  thin^ 
passed,  sends  into  its  nervous  centres  variously*combined 
waves  of  disturbance,  which  course  through  their  fibres  and 
ceUs  in  ever-varying  combinations,  and  which,  having  no 
special  connexions  with  special  motor  adjustments,  simply 
difiuse  themselves  without  any  more  specific  effect  than 
that  of  augmenting  the  general  discharge  to  the  vital 
organs  and  muscular  system  at  large.  These  are  what, 
under  their  subjective  aspects,  we  call  feelings  and  ideas. 
And,  manifestly,  the  more  extensive  and  more  intricate  the 
central  plexus  grows,  the  more  detached  may  these  become 
from  the  actions — ^the  more  may  the  impressions  produced 
by  things  and  relations  reverberate  through  the  nervous 
system—- the  more  may  there  arise  trains  of  thought. 

§  288.  Thus  mtTch  premised,  let  us  try  to  conceive  how 
compound  co-ordination  passes  into  doubly-compound  co- 
ordination. A  broad  contrast  exists  between  the  two ;  and 
we  shall  find  reasons  additional  to  those  before  given  (§  22) 
for  assigning  the  function  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 
to  the  highest  nervous  centres. 
Let  Fig.  14  represent,  diagrammatioally,  ihe  duef  ner- 

j^24.  YOxiB  centre,  now  con- 

siderably evolved,  to 
which  a&rent  fibres 
bring  all  orders  ol 
epi-peripheral  feelings; 
andfirom  which  efiereni 
fibres  carry  to  the 
muscles,  the  stimuli  producing  their  appropriately-combined 
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contractions.    And  suppose  that  wliile  other  parts  of  it  have 
for  their  functions  the  co-ordination  of  those  epi-peripheral 
feelings  which  are  least  relational^  the  part  A  co-ordinates 
the  most  relational  feelings  with  one  another  and  with  the 
appropriate  motions.      Qr^  to  speak  specifically,  suppose 
that  A   is  the    part  of  the    central    plexus  idiere   the 
compound  visual  impressions  joined  with  the  compound 
impressions  from  the  eye-muscles,  are  brought  into  ad- 
justed  relations  with   those  combined  muscular  feelings 
and  accompanjring  feelings  of  touch  which  are  implied  by 
actions  of  the  limbs  under  guidance  of  the  eyes.     Then 
this  part  will  be  the  one  to  which  are  brought  the  most 
involved  clusters  of  feelings  in  ever-varying  proportions 
through  multitudinous  fibres;   and  one  from  which  issue 
through  multitudinous  fibres  in  ever-varying  proportions 
the  most  complicated  motor  impulses.      By  implication, 
each  special  adjustment  of  the  muscular  motions  to  the 
visual  impressions  must  have  in  this  part  its  co-ordinating 
plexus  of  converging  and  diverging  fibres  with  their  points 
of  junction — a  plexus  which,  while  having  many  elements 
in  common  with  the  plexuses  that  e£Eect  other  co-ordina- 
tions, must  have  some  elements  peculiar  to  itself.    Whence 
it  follows  that  in  proportion  as  these  special  adjustments 
become  more  numerous,  there  must  be  a  multiplication  of 
the  elements  peculiar  to  each.    Consequently,  if  some  one 
group  of  these  co-ordinating  plexuses  takes  on  a  relatively 
great  development,  in  answer  to  the  relatively  immense 
spbere  for  new  adjustments  which  certain  environing  con- 
ditions furnish,  we  may  expect  one  part  of  this  region  A, 
to  become  protuberant,  as  at  A'.    And  if  these  multitudi- 
nous new  co-ordinating  plexuses,  gprowing  continually  more 
involved  as  they  grow  inore  numerous,  admit  of  accumula- 
tion without  limit,  we  may  expect  a  growth  of  this  pro- 
tuberance.   We  shall  soon  see  that  these  suppositions  and 
inferences  are  paralleled  by  facts. 
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§  239.  Yisnal  impressions  and  their  ooncomitaiits  are  co- 
ordinated with  moscnlar  actions  and  their  concomitantB  in 
two  ways — ^the  one  direct^  the  other  indirect.  The  direct 
co-ordinations  include  such  as  are  possible  to  a  creatore  by 
changing  the  relatiye  positions  of  its  parts  without  changing 
its  position  in  space.  The  indirect  co-ordinations  include 
such  as  are  possible  only  by  changing  its  position  in  space 
as  well  as  changing  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts.  Let 
us  contrast  these  two  orders. 

Without  moying  firom  the  spot  on  which  I  standi  I  can 
explore  very  completely  all  things  witjiin  reach  of  my  hands; 
and  the  combined  sets  of  feelings  I  get  have  a  certain  dis- 
tinctive character  of  great  significance.  From  each  of  these 
things  I  can  derive^  eifn/uUaneously,  four  clusters  of  sensations 
— ^those  it  yields  my  retinse^  those  which  come  from  the 
specially-adjusted  muscles  of  my  eyes  and  head^  those  which 
come  from  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  by  which  I  lay 
hold  of  it^  and  those  given  me  by  its  contact  with  the  skin 
of  my  fingers.  The  order  of  co-ordinations  which  have 
this  important  character  in  common,  faUs  into  two 
genera.  One  extensive  genus  of  quadmply-clus- 

tered  sensations  I  get  by  exploring  the  sur&ces  of  my  body 
and  limbs.  I  can  adjust  my  eyes  so  as  to  see  my  hands 
while  they  move  over  my  feet;  I  can  use  one  hand  to 
examine  tactually  the  other  hand  and  arm,  and  can  observe 
with  my  eyes,  as  well  as  feel  with  my  muscles,  the  move- 
ments I  am  making.  The  distinctive  trait  of  quadruply- 
dustered  sensations  of  this  g^us,  is  that  each  of  them 
contains  two  sets  of  tactual  sensations— one  set  coming 
from  the  parts  touched  and  the  other  from  the  parts  touch- 
ing them.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  they  are  thus  character- 
ized by  being  quintnply-clustered.  A  much  more 
extensive  genus,  distinguished  by  severally  containing  only 
a  single  tactual  cluster,  I  get  from  all  the  objects  that  exist 
within  a  range  of  three  feet  or  so  on  each  side  and  in  frt)nt, 
as  well  as  above  and  below.    I  can  stoop  down  to  touch  m 
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fching  lying  near  my  feot  and  see  that  I  toach  it.  Without 
changing  my  phu^^  I  can  saccessively  raise  my  hand  to 
take  down  my  hat^  grasp  an  nmbrella-handle^  touch  the 
back  of  a  hall  chair^  lay  hold  of  a  letter  waiting  for  me. 
Each  of  these  acts  gives  me  a  special  group  of  impressions 
of  colour  and  form^  a  special  group  of  muscular  feelings 
from  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  headj  a  special  group  from 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand^  a  special  group  from  the 
skin  of  the  fingers ;  and  performance  of  each  act  implies 
special  co-ordination  of  the  special  groups.  Thus 

the  region  of  space  occupied  by  my  body  and  by  things 
immediately  around  it^  frimishes  numerous  compound  clusters 
of  sensations^  severally  having  the  peculiarity  that  their 
components  can  eo-exist  in  consciousness.  Within  this  range 
the  conditions  are  such  that  an  object  which  yields  me  groups 
of  feelings  through  the  eye  and  through  the  eye-muscles^ 
^^7 9 1>7  going  through  a  certain  series  of  muscular  feelings, 
be  made  to  yield  me  a  group  of  tactual  feelings  joined  with 
a  group  of  feelings  of  muscular  tension ;  and  these  addi- 
tional groups  may  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  con- 
sciousness with  the  first  groups,  without  these  first  groups 
being  in  any  degree  chcmged. 

This  immense  order  of  co-ordiuations  is  not  absolutely 
demarcated  frx>m  the  far  more  immense  order  to  which  we 
shall  immediately  pass  :  there  is  a  border  region  common  to 
the  two.     While  I  keep  my  feet  and  body  quite  fixed,  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  range  of  my  hands  and  therefore  to 
the  region  within  which  objects  can  yield  me  clustered  feelings 
co-ordinated  in  the  way  described.     But  by  leaning  forward 
or  on  one  side,  and  still  more  by  putting  out  one  foot  while 
keeping  the  other  stationary,  I  can  reach  additional  ob- 
jects, and  make  them  yield  me  combined  sets  of  feelings  very 
much  like  the  preceding  ones.     They  are  not  quite  like 
however ;    for  each   of  them   contains    certain   additional 
elements — the  feelings  accompanying  the  partial  change  of 
place.     These  feeling^  form  an  intercalated  set  of  links  by 
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wUcli  the  yisual  claster  and  its  concomitants  are  bronght 
into  a  relation  of  co-existence  with  the  tactual  duster  and 
its  concomitants.  They  become  important  elements  in  the 
cluster  in  proportion  as  the  objects  are  difficult  to  reach 
without  moving  £rom  the  spot.  But  while  thej  thus 
make  somewhat  indefinite  the  diyision  between  the  rela- 
tively-simple and  direct  co-ordinations  that  have  been 
described,  and  the  relatively-complex  and  indirect  co- 
ordinations to  be  next  dealt  with,  they  do  not  obliterate 
the  broad  contrast. 

For  now  mark  that  beyond  the  objects  I  see  within  easy 
reach,  and  beyond  the  objects  I  see  and  can  reach  by  leaning, 
or  by  putting  out  one  foot,  there  are  immensely-more 
numerous  objects  which  I  see  but  cannot  reach  without  loco- 
motion, brief  or  prolonged.  While  I  stand  where  I  do,  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  wall  cannot  by  any  actions  of  mine 
be  made  to  yield  me  tactual  impressions :  I  put  out  my  hands 
towards  it,  I  bend  my  body  in  the  same  direction,  I  put  one 
foot  forward,  all  to  no  purpose.  That  I  may  touch  it,  I 
must  take  several  steps,  with  their  successive  gproups  of 
muscular  feelings  in  my  legs  and  tactual  feelings  on  the  soles 
of  my  feet.  -  Thus  beyond  the  small  space  siirrounding  my 
body,  there  lie  successive  concentric  portions  of  space  con- 
taining objects  which  after  being  seen  cannot  be  tactually 
explored  until  there  have  been  executed  certain  movements 
either  of  walking  or  running  or  leaping,  of  climbing  up  or 
getting  down — ^the  concomitant  feelings  varying  with  the 
direction  and  with  the  distance.  Manifestly,  we  have  here 
an  order  of  co-ordinations  vastly  larger  in  number  than  the 
first;  and  manifestly,  within  this  order  itself  the  co-or- 
dinations become  increasingly  numerous  and  increasingly 
complex  as  the  remoteness  increases.  More  than 

this  is  true.  Co-ordinations  of  this  higher  order  diffior 
fiDm  those  of  the  lower  order,  not  only  by  containing 
clusters  of  locomotive  feelings  which  join  the  visual  duster 
with  the  tactual  cluster :  they  differ  in  another  all-essential 
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character.  For  the  original  visual  cluster  never  i$ 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  tactual  cluster. 
That  which  is  brought  into  direct  rektion  with  the 
tactual  cluster  is  another  visual  cluster  (always  larger 
and  always  somewhat  different  in  form)  which  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original  cluster.  To  exemplify  by 
symbols — ^if  the  set  of  feelings  yielded  to  the  eye  and  eye- 
muscles  by  a  distant  object  be  called  A^  then  before  the  sets 
of  feelings  which  the  object  will  give  to  the  fingers  and 
arm-muscles  can  be  had^  a  must  go  through  a  series  of 
transformations  A^  A^  A^  A.  The  original  visual  cluster 
comes  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  corresponding  tactual 
cluster,  only  through  a  series  of  visual  clusters  which  have 
a  certain  dependence  on  the  series  of  locomotive  clus- 
ters. Nor  is  this  all.  Like  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  visual  clusters  produced  by  other  objects  within  sight. 
These,  too,  have  undergone  enlargements,  and  alterations 
in  the  relations  of  their  parts;  and  many  of  them  have 
disappeared  laterally  from  the  field  of  view.  So  that 
establishment  of  one  of  these  adjustments  in  which  our 
eyes  guide  our  limbs  to  manipulate  things  at  a  distance, 
implies  co-ordinations  not  only  of  great  complexity  in 
comparison  with  those  required  for  manipulating  things 
close  to  us,  but  co-ordinations  that  are  made  more  com- 
plex by  the  introduction  of  new  elements  combined  in 
new  ways. 

§  240.  In  asking  how  such  higher  co-ordinations  are 
evolved  out  of  lower  ones,  and  how  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  becomes  progressively  complicated  in  such 
way  as  to  achieve  them,  the  cardinal  tact  to  be  remembered 
is  that  such  higher  co-ordination  are  effected  by  inter* 
caUUians  of  new  clustered  states  between  the  origiiial 
clustered  states.  Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
nervous  apparatus  which  achieves  them,  there  must  bt 
intercalated  plexuses  of  fibres  and  cells. 
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If  in  Fig.  IS,  we  sappose  a  to  be  the  place  to  whicli  are 
brooglit  tluongli  numy  fibres  ihe  clnstered  senaatioiis  yielded 


"bj  an  object  seen  witbin  reacb  j  if  at  &  are  tibe  roots  of  fibrra 
-wbicb  co-operate  wben  this  object  is  grasped ;  and  if  be- 
tween a  and  b  lie  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  tbrongb  which 
the  compoand  sensor;  excitements  lead  to  those  componnd 
motor  excitements  tlut  oanse  prehension  of  the  object,  nob 
when  in  one  position  only  bnt  when  in  the  varioos  positions 
it  may  occupy  within  reach ;  what  will  happen  if  some  steps 
have  to  be  taken  before  the  visoal  impression  is  followed  by 
prehension  f  The  rmrpio'motor  and  dirigo-motor  changes 
gone  tbrongb  dorii^  these  acts  of  locomotion,  imply  sundry 
oompoond  coordinations  with  their  correlatire  piexnsea. 
Whatever  sets  of  plexuses  are  ^coesaively  so  excited  that 
the  fibres  at  h  are  erentoally  acted  on  in  HtB  way  re- 
quired to  cao^  prehension,  it  most  happen  that  these 
Bets  of  plexnses  will  become  a  network  of  Unes  of  least 
resistenoe.  For  as  shown  in  §  237,  muscular  co-ordina- 
tions that  fail  haTe^  oUier  things  equal,  less  tendency  to  bo 
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repeated  when  the  same  conditiona  recur  than  those  that 
sncceed ;  because  those  that  succeed  open  lines  of  discharge 
that  draw  off  large  amounts  of  molecular  motion.  Between 
a  and  b,  therefore^  there  will  arise  intercalated  sets  of 
plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  successive  locomotions  and 
accompanying  visual  impressions  gone  through  between  the 
receipt  of  the  original  visual  impression  and  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  eventual  prehension.  These  sets  of  plexuses 
must  be  very  numerous.  Supposing  the  object  to  be  one 
step  out  of  reach^  it  may  occupy  multitudinous  positions^ 
high  or  low^  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  the  required  co-ordinat- 
ing plexus  for  each  position^  while  it  has  much  in  common 
with  those  for  adjacent  positions^  must  have  something 
different.  But  the  space  between  a  and  h  is  already 
occupied  by  the  plexuses  which  effect  the  direct  co-ordina- 
tions. Hence  the  intercalated  plexuses  which  effect  these 
indirect  co-ordinations^  must  be  super-posed^  as  at  d  ;  and  tho 
co-ordinating  discharges  must  take  roundabout  courses^  as 
shown  by  the  arrow. 

Each  such  position  being  reached  through  visual  and 
muscular  co-ordinations  which  are^  within  narrow  limits^  the 
same  for  all  members  of  a  species^  it  follows  that  there  will 
eventually  arise  in  the  species  an  organised  set  of  con- 
nexions such  that  the  visual  impression  produced  by  an 
object  in  that  position  and  the  muscular  actions  by  which  it 
may  be  grasped  are  definitely  correlated.  Little  by  little 
the  positions  composing  wider  and  wider  spheres  of  space 
may  come  to  be  thus  mentally  possessed;  while  there  is  a 
concurrent  enlargement  of  the  superior  co-ordinating  centre, 
by  the  intercalation  of  new  co-ordinating  plexuses  at  its 
periphery,  as  shown  at  e,f,  g. 

^  241.  One  further  elaboration  remains.  To  render  the 
exposition  of  this  doubly-compound  co-ordination  less 
difficult  to  follow,  I  have  thus  far  treated  of  it  as  though 
the  relational  elements  involved  were  all  of  one  class.    But 
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in  realifcy  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  theni^  requiring 
distinct  centres  of  co-ordination.  ^ 

So  long  as  the  visoal^  mnscnlar^  and  tactnal  impressions 
to  be  co-ordinated^  refer  exclnsivelj  to  objects  within  reach, 
the  relations  of  succession  and  the  relations  of  co-existence 
are  not  definitely  parted.  It  is  true  that  when  anything 
within  this  range  has  yielded  its  visual  impressions,  a  certain 
series  of  mnscnlar  states  has  to  be  gone  throngh  before  it 
yields  its  tactnal  impressions.  But  when  these  have  been 
gone  through^  the  visual  impressions  as  at  first  received  and 
the  tactual  impressions  as  subsequently  gained^  co-exist — I 
can  continuously  gaze  at  the  thing  and  continuously  grasp 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
order  of  sequence  in  the  consciousness  of  visual  impressions 
and  tactual  impressions  may  be  inverted'— I  can  feel  the 
thing  first  and  see  it  after.  But  when  we  pass  fix>m  these 
compound  co-ordinations  to  the  doubly-compound  co- 
ordinations, the  elements  of  succession  become  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  elements  of  co^existence. 
The  serial  states  gone  through  can  no  longer  be  dropped 
out  of  the  group,  and  the  sequence  firom  visual  to  tactual 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  inverted.  That  is  to  say, 
the  time-relations  and  the  space-relations  have  become 
distinctly  differentiated.  This  needs  some  fhrther  explana- 
tion. When  I  walk  towards  an  object,  successive 
clusters  of  muscular  and  tactual  feelings  are  implied  by  the 
steps  I  make;  there  is  an  accompanying  series  of  gpraduaUy- 
enlarging  and  otherwise-changing  visual  impressions  firom 
the  object  as  I  approach  it;  and  serial  changes,  more 
numerous  and  complicated,  are  produced  through  my  eyes 
by  adjacent  objects.  All  of  these  successions,  if  I  keep  my 
eyes  open,  and  certain  of  them  even  if  I  close  my  eyes, 
must  be  gone  through  before  the  tactual  impressions  to  be 
received  from  the  object  can  be  had.  The  visual  impression 
which  the  object  made  on  me  before  I  moved  towards  it^ 
can  be  brought  into  relation  with  this  tactual  impression 
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only  tliroagh  certam  serial  states ;  and  these  not  only  form 
an  indispensable  chain  by  which  the  initial  and  terminal 
clusters  of  states  are  bound  together^  bat  they  form  a  chain 
no  one  link  of  which  can  be  taken  out  of  its  place— their 
order  is  £xed«  Here  then  we  have  co-ordinations 

in  Space  and  co-ordinations  in  Time  uniting  to  achieve  the 
entire  co-ordination.  Before  a  step  is  taken  towards  the 
object^  the  impressions  made  by  it  and  all  things  around, 
stand  in  a  plexus  of  relations  of  co-existence.  Each  step 
implies  muscular  and  tactual  sequences  accompanied  by 
numerous  yisual  sequences ;  and  the  step  ends  by  bringing 
about  a  modified  plexus  of  co-existences.  The  two  orders 
of  relations  are  th^efore  correlatiYes^  and  serve  to  interpret 
one  another.  Without  some  means  of  registering  the  series 
of  motions  to  be  gone  through  in  reaching  the  object,  there 
could  be  no  consciousness  of  its  distance.  Witliout  con- 
sciousness of  its  distance  the  musculi^  fidelings  g(me  through 
could  have  no  meanings  in  thought  as  the  equivalents  of 
certain  spaces  traversed. 

But  the  differentiation  of  these  two  great  orders  of  rela- 
tions implies  a  differentiation  of  co-ordinating  centres. 
What  form  this  differentiation  takes  among  inferior  types  of 
ATiiynftla  we  need  not  here  inquire.  In  the  highest  or  verte- 
brate type,  however,  there  are,  as  before  pointed  out,  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  doubly- 
compound  co-ordination  in  Space  while  the  cerebrum  is 
the  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  Time. 
To  the  reasons  before  assigned  for  this  conclusion  I  may 
here  add  some  others.  One  is  that  these  two 

supreme  nervous  centres  are  pedunculated  masses  growing 
out  of  the  enlarged  and  differentiated  extremity  of  the 
spinal  chord,  much  as  we  might  expect  the  centres  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination  to  grow  out  of  the  centre 
of  compound  co-ordination  Another  is  that  they 

preserve  a  general  relationship  in  their  development.  From 
fiflhes  upwards  their  evolution  goes  on,  if  not  with  equal  steps, 
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bUU  in  something  like  proportion.  This  is  a  trut  to  be  ei< 
pected ;  since  thd  greater  derelopmenta  of  senses  and  timbi 
which  they  accompany  imply  sinmltaneoasly-increased  ex- 
periences of  time-relations  wid  space-relations.  As  we 
approach  the  highest  vertebrate  types  the  cerebrum  develops 
at  a  greater  rate  than  tlie  oerebellam — a  fact  also  to  be 
anticipated.  For  in  the  simpler  vertebrate  ftnimalti  the  only 
time-relations  appreciable  are  those  disclosed  along  with 
space-relationa  by  acts  of  locomotion.  Bat  in  the  more  com- 
plex TOTtebrate  animals,  whose  organized  experiences  of  time- 
relations  thus  acqnired  yield  measnres  of  duration  of  some 
lengtii,  other  orders  of  sequences  become  cognizable ;  and  the 
nerrons  centre  in  which  time-relations  are  co-ordinated 
thus  acqnires  fbnctionB  peculiar  to  itself.  The 

compositions  of  these  two  great  centres  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis.  The  process  described  in  §  240  implies  that  a 
centre  of  donbly-componnd  co-ordination  will  be  evolved  by 
the  intercalation  of  plexuses  and  the  superposing  of  plexuses 
in  successive  strata — each  new  stratum  added  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  mass  serving  to  re-coordinate  the  co-ordinating 
plexuses  below  it.  The  layers  of  cells  and  fibres  which 
the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  contain,  seem  fit  to  oonstitate 
appliances  of  this  kind.  Yet  again,  the  minute 

structure   of  the  cerebellum   is  wore   regular  than  that 
of  the   cerebmm;   and  this  answers  to   the  comparative 
homogeneity  of  its  function.     Even   firom   the  beginning 
some    such    difference    most    tend    to    arise.      The    ex- 
periences   disclosing   relations    of   co-existence    in  space 
TiBCA  ft  owwt  sameness;  and  though  those  which  bring  a 
B  of  iDcreasingly-remote  space  are  increasingly 
)  the  complexity  increases  after  a  simple  sjt- 
ler.     If  all  movements  were  always  made  at  the 
ies,  then  the  time-rdations  disclosed  in  loco- 
1  be  as  aniform  as  the  space-relations ;  and  the 
re  which  co-ordinated  the  actions  to  them  might 
imogeneous  in  strnctore.    But  since  (he  move- 
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ments  are  very  yariable  in  speedy  not  only  as  made  on 
dUSerent  occasions^  and  as  made  by  diiSerent  mnscles^  but 
even  as  made  by  the  same  muscle  during  different  parts 
of  its  contraction^  there  is  a  cause  of  hetrogeneity  in  the 
co-ordination  of  time-relations  which  we  may  expect  to 
be  expressed  by  some  hetrogeneity  in  the  nervous  plexuses 
effecting  them.  Still  more  must  such  hetrogeneity  be 
looked  for  when  we  pass  to  time-relations  of  a  higher 
order.  The  sequences  that  become  appreciable  when  intelli- 
gence becomes  high^  are  sequences  of  very  numerous  orders^ 
of  very  yarious  lengths^  and  between  terms  of  very  various 
complexities;  as  instance  the  contrast  between  the  suc- 
cession of  sounds  in  speech  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  After  contemplating  the  multitudes  of  these  time- 
relations  occurring  between  all  kinds  of  things^  differing 
enormously  in  their  dnrations,  and  haying  conntlesa  degrees 
of  heterogeneity^  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  time  presents 
marked  unlikenesses  of  a  minute  structure  in  its  different 
regions. 

§  242.  I  need  not  attempt  further  to  complicate  this 
synthesis  by  including  those  actions  in  which  tastes^ 
odours,  sounds,  Ac,  play  a  part.  Already  in  seeking  to  build 
up  a  general  conception  of  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
in  its  higher  stages  I  have  elaborated  the  argument  quite 
fiar  enough — ^perhaps  too  far. 

Let  me^  indeed^  disclaim  the  endeavour^  which  some  may 
suppose  I  have  been  makiug^  to  explain  the  process  in  fulL 
My  purpose  has  been  rather  to  make  the  possibility  of  such 
a  process  conceivable ;  and  I  have  taken  specific  cases  and 
used  concrete  language  because  so  only  could  I  make 
myself  understood.  The  actual  genesis  has  been  much 
more  involved  than  that  which  I  have  described — so  in- 
volved that  a  true  delineation^  even  could  it  be  made, 
would  be  scarcely  comprehensible. 
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It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  the  caution  against  attach* 
ing  literal  meanings  to  some  of  the  terms  used.  The  inter- 
pretations of  snch  phrases  as  ''  nervons  connexions  *'  and 
'^  plexuses  of  fibres/'  must  not  be  too  strict.  We  are  not 
warranted  by  observation  in  supposing  that  ^*  connexions  ^* 
and  ''  plexuses''  are  quite  definite ;  nor  does  the  argument 
require  us  so  to  suppose  them.  That  which  the  argument 
requires  is  a  plexus  of  dumneU  through  which  compound 
stimuli  may  be  united  and  re-distributed  into  compound 
impulses;  and  these  channels  may  be  formed  partly  of 
distinct  fibres  and  partly  of  tmmarked  lines  of  discharge 
through  the  imbedding  protoplasm.  Indeed  it  is  manifest 
that  in  the  nervous  structures  which  carry  on  the  higher 
mental  actions  the  connexions  must  have  all  degrees  of 
definiteness^  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
very  indefinite — ^the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  channels 
through  which  the  discharges  find  their  ways  must  be 
invisible.  "^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 
yuNonoNS  as  jielated  to  these  structures. 

§  243.  In  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  neryoos  stmctnres^ 
a  good  deal  has  been  implied  respecting  the  genesis  of  ac- 
companying functions.  Fully  to  understand  the  natures  of 
these  fiinctions^  however^  it  is  needful  to  contemplate  them 
by  themselves  in  their  ascending  succession. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  argument^  fnnctionsj  when  re- 
ferred to^  have  been  expressed  in  physiological  langnage. 
It  remains  to  translate  this  into  psychological  language. 
What  have  been  considered  as  increasingly-complex  nervous 
actions  we  have  now  to  consider  as  increasingly-complex 
mental  states. 

§  244.  In  reflex  action  of  the  earliest  kind^  a  single 
stimulus  at  the  periphery  of  an  aSSarent  nerve  sends  a  wave  of 
molecular  change  to  a  nerve-centre^  whence^  through  ready- 
made  channels^  the  wave  instantly  escapes  in  a  more  or  less 
augmented  form  along  an  efierent  nerve  and  excites  some 
organ  or  organs— contractile  organs  being  those  to  which 
we  may  here  confine  our  attention.  And  such  fnlly- 
establijs^ed  reflex  action^  not  delayed  a  moment  in  its  course^ 
is  unconscious. 

A  compound  reflex  action  that  is  folly  established^ 
though  implying  the  reception  of  peripheral  stimuli  by 
several  afferent  nerves^  the  passage  of  resulting  waves 
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ihroDgli  a  gaoglionic  net-work^  and  the  emiBsion  of  dis- 
charges  through  motor  nerves  more  or  less  nomerous^  ia  also 
nnooDscious — the  passage  through  the  central  plexus  not 
occupying  the  time  which  consciousness  implies. 

But  compound  reflex  actions  in  which  the  co-operating 
stimuli  produce  the  combined  motor  impulses  only  after 
a  pause^  caused  by  incompleteness  in  the  permeability  of 
the  central  plexus^  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  accom- 
panying consciousness — some  feeling  that  occupies  the 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  impressions  and  the 
escape  of  the  discharges. 

Each  compound  reflex  action,  accompcmied  at  first  by 
consciousness,  but  made  by  perpetual  repetition  automatic 
and  unconscious,  becomes  a  step  towards  reflex  actions 
still  more  compound.  These,  durixig  their  stage  of  par- 
tial establishment,  imply  consciousness  that  is  somewhat 
more  complex  and  varied  than  the  earlier  consciousness 
which  has  been  lost  in  automatic  action. 

Besides  the  consciousness  accompanying  those  reflex 
actions  which  are  but  partially  established,  there  is  im- 
plied a  much  larger  body  of  consciousness.  For  as  already 
shown,  the  sense-organs  that  occasionally  receive  the 
spedal  combinations  of  stimuli  which  cause  automatic- 
aUy  certain  adjusted  contractions  of  muscles,  are  sense- 
organs  that  perpetually  receive  stimuli  not  specially  com- 
bined— stimuli  which  are  therefore  sending  into  the  central 
plexuses,  waves  of  disturbance  that  are  not  instantly 
draughted  off  to  particular  motor  organs.  These,  dwell- 
ing in  the  nervous  centres  as  long  as  the  stimuli  continue 
to  be  received,  imply,  as  their  psychical  correlatives,  what 
we  call  sensations,  or  something  homologous  with  them. 

The  g^reat  mass  of  the  sensations  thus  produced  by  ex* 
temal  objects  on  a  creature  that  has  reached  this  stage 
of  evolution,  constitute  an  unorganized  consciousness — a 
oonackmsness  of  which  very  few  components  have  any  spe- 
eifio   Older  or  definite   meaning.      Impressions    received 
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througli  the  eyes  of  sach  a  creafcnre  are  mostly  mere 
patches  of  colotir^  associated  very  feebly^  if  at  all^  with  the 
tactual  impressions  yielded  by  the  same  objects.  Only  in 
the  cases  of  those  environing  things  to  which  the  com- 
pound reflex  actions  or  instincts  are  either  adjusted  or  in 
course  of  adjustment,  does  this  raw  material  of  mind  rise 
into  nascent  intelligence. 

This  nascent  intelligence  exists,  however,  not  only  where 
new  compound  reflex  actions  are  being  established,  but  also 
where  an  established  compound  reflex  action  is  incipiently 
excited.  Suppose  such  an  animal  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, sees  approaching  some  small  creature  of  the  kind  on 
which  it  preys.  Then,  while  this  small  creature  is  coming 
nearer,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  point  at  which  its 
visual  image  arouses  the  reflex  action  that  effects  its  seizure, 
a  series  of  visual  images,  increasing  iu  size  and  definiteness, 
must  be  yielded  by  it ;  and  it  must  yield  an  accompanying 
series  of  stimuli  to  the  eye-muscles.  Though  the  reflex 
action  takes  place  only  when  the  retinal  and  muscular  im- 
pressions become  combined  in  a  certain  way,  yet  during 
approach  to  the  required  combination  the  reflex  action  is 
tending  to  arise— there  is  a  gradually-increasing  excitement 
of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which  will  presently  perform 
the  reflex  action.  The  effect  does  not  stop  here.  Through 
the  established  connexions  there  is  propagated  a  gradually- 
increasing  excitement  of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which 
catching  the  prey  will  bring  into  play — there  are  produced 
faint  revivals  of  the  tactual  and  gustatory  states  which 
capture  of  such  prey  has  on  past  occasions  yielded.  Thus, 
then,  results  what  we  call  peception;  for  we  have  here  a 
cluster  of  real  feelings  caused  by  the  presented  object, 
joined  with  a  cluster  of  ideal  feelings,  representing  certain 
other  real  feelingfs  which  the  object  has  before  produced 
and  can  again  produce. 

Perceptions  of  this  order  are  gradually  extended  to  other 
Rurrounding  things.     The  apparatus  effecting  the  percep- 
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tions  wliich  are  followed  by  reflex  actions,  is  capable  of 
effectiiig  perceptions  wbicb  are  not  followed  by  reflex 
actions.  Clostered  Yisoal  feelings  yielded  by  inanimate 
bodies,  are,  like  those  yielded  by  animate  bodies,  apt  to 
be  joined  in  experienoe  with  dnstered  feelings  yielded  by 
them  to  the  skin  and  mnscles;  and  the  two  clnsters  so 
excited,  thongh  less  frequently  forming  a  sequence,  even- 
tually become  correlated  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  the  chaotio 
impressions  received  from  environing  objects,  are  slowly 
evolved  into  a  slightly-organized  consciousness  of  environ- 
ing objects. 

§  245.  Between  a  perception  physiologically  considered 
and  a  perception  psychologically  considered,  the  relation 
now  becomes  manifest.  We  see  that  a  perception  can  have 
in  a  nerve-centre  no  definite  localization,  but  only  a  diffused 
localization.  No  one  excited  fibre  or  cell  produces  conscious- 
ness of  an  external  object :  the  consciousneas  of  such  ex- 
ternal object  implies  excitement  of  a  plexus  of  fibres  and 
cells.  And  not  only  does  this  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells 
differ  with  every  different  object,  but  it  differs  with  every 
different  position  of  the  same  object.  A  dear  understand- 
ing of  this  may  be  conveyed  by  an  illustration. 

A  good  piano  has,  including  semi-tones,  between  eighty 
and  ninety  notes — say,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  a 
hundred:  to  which  last  number,  indeed,  a  pedal  piano 
reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite.  Such  a  piano,  then,  if  its  keys 
are  struck  singly,  is  capable  of  yielding  but  a  hundred 
different  tones.  If  its  keys  be  struck  two  together,  the 
different  combinations  that  are  possible  amount  to  4,950; 
if  three  together,  to  161,700 ;  if  four  together,  to  3,921,226 ; 
if  five  together,  to  75,287,520.  These  numbers,  increasing 
thus  with  enormous  rapidity  as  the  complexity  of  the  chords 
increases  (until  we  reach  chords  of  fifty  notes,  after  which 
they  begin  to  diminish),  yield,  when  added  up,  a  total 
i^uiring  a  row  of  thirty  figures  to  express  it — a  million. 
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Bullion^  million^  miUioiij  millions.  Each  combination  is^ 
considered  as  a  set  of  sonorous  yibrationsj  nnlike  every 
other;  and  thongh  the  majority  of  them  are  but  in- 
conspicaously  different^  yet  there  are  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  th^p  that  difiTer  in  well-marked  ways.  So 
that  out  of  this  comparatiyely-simple  structure  a  prac* 
tically-unlimited  number  of  functional  effects  is  pro- 
ducible. K  now,  instead  of  the  keys  of  the  piano, 
we  suppose  a  cluster  of  such  sensitive  bodies  as  those 
which  form  the  retina;  if  instead  of  the  appliances  which 
convey  to  the  strings  the  impacts  given  to  the  keys,  we 
take  the  fibres  that  carry  to  the  optic  centres  the  impres- 
sions made  on  these  retinal  elements;  and  if  instead  of 
strings  made  to  vibrate  we  put  ganglion  corpuscles  excited 
by  the  impulses  they  receive ;  we  shall  see  that  a  percep- 
tion may  be  compared  to  a  musical  chord.  As  by 
striking  a  certain  set  of  keys  there  is  brought  out  a  par- 
ticular combination  of  tones,  simple  or  complex,  con- 
cordant or  discordant;  so  when  a  special  object  seen 
strikes  by  its  image  a  special  cluster  of  retinal  elements, 
and  through  them  sends  waves  to  the  fibres  and  cells 
of  a  corresponding  central  plexus,  there  results  the  special 
aggregate  of  feelings  constituting  perception  of  the  object. 
Without  further  detail  the  reader  will  see  how  it  thus 
becomes  possible  for  a  limited  number  of  fibres  and  cells 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  relatively-unlimited  number  of  per- 
ceptions. 

While  it  thus  in  a  general  way  illustrates  perception  under 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  action  of  a  piano  fails  wholly  to  illus- 
trate it  under  another  of  its  aspects ;  as  the  motions  of  a 
dead  mechanism  must  necessarily  fail  to  represent  in  full 
the  functions  of  a  living  one.  For,  as  above  pointed  out,  a 
perception  is  formed  only  when  a  cluster  of  real  feelings 
excites  a  correlated  cluster  of  ideal  feelings.  If  our  piano 
were  so  constituted  that  after  any  two  chords  had  been 
repeatedly  sounded  in  succession,  there  resulted  some  struc- 
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tnral  change^  such  that  wHen  tlie  first  of  these  chords  W110 
again  evoked  hj  a  performer's  hands  a  faint  echo  of  the 
second  chord  foUowed  without  aid  from  the  performer's 
hands^  the  parallel  would  be  nearer.  We  should  then  have 
something  analogous  to  what  happens  when  a  nervous 
plexus  excited  by  certain  properties  of  an  object^  diffuses  its 
excitement  to  another  plexus  that  has^  on  previous  occa- 
sions^ been  excited  by  other  properties  of  the  object.  And 
here^  indeed^  while  we  are  giving  the  rein  to  imagination^  let 
us  take  a  wider  licence — ^let  us  suppose  that  several  chords 
struck  in  succession^  thus  aroused  faint  repetitions  of  the 
many  following  chords  forming  the  rest  of  the  music  to 
whidi  they  belonged.  We  shall  then  be  helped  to  conceive 
more  nearly  how  the  elements  of  perceptions  become  linked 
together.  And  on  contemplating  the  infinity  of  musical 
effects  obtained  by  combining  different  compound  chords 
in  ever-varying  successions^  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  perceptions  that  arise  by  the  organizing  of 
clusters  of  co-exiBting  feelings  in  endlessly  changing 
sequences. 

§  246.  We  may  now  pass  from  perceptions  to  ideau, 
properly  so-called.  Though  eyerj  true  perception  along 
with  its  presentative  feelings  necessarily  contains  certain 
representative  feelings,  these  do  not  at  first  become  what  we 
usually  understand  by  ideas.  They  have  not  the  detach- 
ableness  which  distinguishes  ideas  that  are  fully  developed. 
They  can  be  called  into  existence  only  by  the  sense- 
impressions  with  which  they  are  directly  connected  in 
experience;  and  they  can  continue  to  exist  only  so  long  as 
these  continue  to  exist.  To  return  to  our  illustration — a 
creature  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  nothing  beyond 
the  compound  co-ordinations  just  described,  resembles  a 
piano  that  is  silent  until  touched  by  the  hands  of  the  per- 
former. Its  nervous  system  is  played  upon  by  external 
objects,  the  clustered  properties  of  which  draw  out  answer- 
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ing  chords  of  feelings^  followed  by  faintly-reyerberaidng 
chords  of  farther  feelings ;  but  it  is  otherwise  passive — ^it 
cannot  eyolye  a  conscioosnoss  that  is  independent  of  the 
immediate  environment. 

How  does  such  independent  consdonsness  become  pos- 
sible f  When  do  ideas,  rightly  so-called,  arise  f  They  arise 
when  compoimd  co-ordination  passes  into  donbly-componnd 
co-ordination.  They  grow  distinct  in  proportion  as  the 
correspondence  extends  ia  Space  and  Time.  They  acquire 
a  separateness  firom  direct  impressions  as  fast  as  there 
increase  those  series  of  clustered  sensations  which  unite 
the  visual  sensations  received  from  objects  out  of  reach 
with  the  tactual  sensations  afterwards  yielded  by  such  ob- 
jects. They  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  that  process 
by  which,  through  intercalated  psychical  states,  there  is 
established  a  mediate  relation  between  psychical  states 
that  cannot  be  brought  into  immediate  relation.  And 
they  have  for  their  seats  those  intercalated  plexuses  which 
co-ordinate  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  previously  exist- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  ideas  form  a  larger  and  larger  por- 
tion of  consciousness  as  fast  as  there  develop  those  two 
great  peduncukted  nerve-centres  which  distinguish  the 
superior  animals;  ideas  become  more  multitudinous  and 
more  separable  from  direct  sense-impressions  as  these 
centres  increase  in  size  and  structure ;  and  eventually,  when 
these  centres  are  highly  evolved,  ideas  admit  of  combination 
into  trains  of  thought  that  are  quite  independent  of  present 
external  perceptions. 

By  carrying  a  step  further  the  illustration  used  in  the  last 
section,  we  may  now  get  a  better  notion  of  the  parts  which 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  play  in  mental  processes. 
For  just  as,  by  the  actions  of  appropriate  mechanisms 
joined  to  them,  musical  instruments  of  certain  kinds  are 
made  to  yield  musical  combinations  mthout  the  hands  of 
the  performer;  so,  through  the  workings  of  these  great 
appended  nerve-centres,  there  are  called   out   fi^m    the 

26 
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centres  below  them^  trains  of  conscionsness  independent  of, 
or  additional  to,  those  aroused  by  impressions  on  the  seises. 
To  make  the  parallelism  understood,  let  me  desoribe, 
at  some  length,  one  order  of  these  mechanical  appli« 
ances.  Every  one    has   watched  the   revolying 

barrel  of  a  musical  box,  as  its  pins  strike,  in  successive  com- 
binations, the  vibrating  metal  tongues ;  an  Avery  one  sees 
that  the  set  of  pins,  arranged  in  a  spedal  way,  represents, 
in  a  sense,  the  harmonized  melody  produced.  By  moving 
the  barrel  a  small  distance  longitudinally,  another  set  of 
pins,  clustered  in  another  way,  is  brought  into  position, 
ready,  when  the  barrel  revolves,  to  bring  out  another  set  of 
chords  and  cadences ;  and  so  on.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ment in  this  case,  restricts  very  closely  the  number  of 
musical  combinations  which  the  barrel  can  contain,  or 
rather,  which  its  clustered  pins  can  represent.  But  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  an  arrangement  permitting  indefinite 
multiplication  of  such  combinations.  K  we  suppose  the 
sheet  of  metal  forming  the  sur&ce  of  the  barrel  .to  be  cut 
longitudinally,  and  unrolled  into  a  flat  surface  without  dis- 
turbing the  inserted  pins,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  flat  surfiM» 
were  mored  down  vertically  in  front  of  the  metal  tongues, 
between  rollers  which  kept  it  properly  in  place,  its  pins  might 
be  made  to  strike  the  metal  tongues  just  as  they  now  do. 
And  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  any  number  of  such  flat 
plates,  all  having  differently*clustered  pins  representing 
different  harmonized  melodies,  might  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  rollers.  A  further  complication,  needed 
to  complete  the  analogy,  will  now  be  readily  under- 
stood. In  the  musical  box,  the  chords  and  sequences  admit 
of  being  produced  only  by  these  pre-adjusted  appliances. 
But  there  exists  a  species  of  mechanical  piano  capable  of 
being  played  upon  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  also  of  having 
drawn  iix>m  it  an  unlimited  number  of  pieces  of  music  after 
a  method  akin  to  that  last  described.  Looking  much  like 
an  ordinary  cottage-piano,  this  instrument  has,  protruding 
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through  its  top^  a  second  set  of  small  keys  that  stand 
vertically  in  a  closely-packed  row.  When  certain  adjacent 
rollers  fitly  adjusted  are  turned  rounds  a  flat  board 
placed  beneath  them  is  drawn  along  horizontally^  so 
that  the  specially-arranged  metal  pins  on  its  under  sur- 
face^ by  striking  this  row  of  keys^  produce  the  successive 
chords  and  phrases  of  an  air.  And  such  boards^  each  in- 
capable of  emitting  a  note,  but  having  in  tiie  arrangements 
of  its  parts  a  latent  power  of  eliciting  from  the  piano  a  special 
piece  of  music,  may  be  multiplied  without  end.4e  If, 

now,  we  compare  one  of  these  tune-boards  to  the  nervous 
plexus  of  fibres  and  cells  which  effects  a  doubly-compound 
co-ordination ;  and  if  we  consider  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum as  like  vast  magazines  of  such  tune-boards,  duly 
classified  and   adjusted   for  being    brought    into   instant 
action ;  our  comparison  will  fail  in  several  ways  to  convey 
an  adequate  conception.    Instead  of  appliances  each  having 
its  quite  distinct  and  quite  independent  combination,  we 
require  appliances  that  are  not  quite  distinct  or  indepen- 
dent, but  have  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  their  combinations 
in  common.     Further,  we  must  imagine  kindred  appliances 
of   a  higher  order,  which   do  not  themselves  elicit  the 
harmonized  melodies,  but  which  re-combine    in    various 
ways,  simultaneous  and  successive,  the  appliances  that  do 
this — represent,  as  it  were,  whole  concerts  of  them  specially 
arranged  J  and  bo  on  in  etfll  higher  gradations.  We  require 
also  to  suppose  that  the  potential  musical  pieces,  and  com- 
binations of  such  pieces,  thus  constituted,  admit  of  being 
brought  into  action  not  only  apart  from,  but  also  along  with, 
the  original  keys ;  so  that  when  some  bars  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  pianist,  this  attached  apparatus,  thereby 
set  going,  gives  out  in  fidnt  tones  few  or  many  of  the 
bars  previously  connected  with  those  sounded.    Above  all, 

*  A  piano-micanique  of  this  kind  was  shown  in  the  French  Department 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  by  A.  Debain.  I  find  that  Cramer  is  now 
bis  English  agent  for  the  sale  of  tiiem. 
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we  have  to  assume  a  process  unapproachable  by  any  appa* 
ratus  of  human  manufacture — a  process  through  wUch 
repetition  of  the  actions  serves  to  establish  the  con* 
nexions.  But  though  the  iUustration  falls  short 

in  so  many  ways^  it  helps  us  to  imagine  the  kind  of  re- 
lation which  the  highest  nervous  structures  bear  to  lower 
ones.  We  are  enabled  by  it  to  understand  better  how 
thinking  goes  on  along  with^  or  apart  from^  the  perception 
of  external  things.  It  removes  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
that  the  centre  of  compound  co-ordination,  to  whidi  all 
centripetal  nerves  bring  their  impressions  and  from  which 
issue  through  centrifugal  nerves  motor  impulses,  continues 
to  the  last  to  be  the  sentient  centre.  We  see  that  while  this 
centre  is  the  seat  of  the  sensations  aroused  by  external 
stimuli,  and  the  place  in  which  these  are  brought  into  re- 
lation with  other  sensations  similarly  aroused ;  it  is  also  the 
place  in  which  such  feelings  and  relations  are  feebly  re- 
aroused,  in  the  same  combinations  and  in  other  combinations, 
by  discharges  through  the  fibres  of  the  overlying  cerebral 
masses.  We  see,  in  short,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  (with 
its  subordinate  structures)  while  played  upon  through  the 
senses  by  external  objects,  is  simultaneously  played  upon 
by  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum :  so  producing  the  thought- 
consciousness  that  accompanies  sense-consciousness. 

§  247.  One  further  question  to  be  asked  is — ^What,  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  an  emotion  f  If,  recalling  the  conclu- 
sion reached  in  §§  213*216,  we  join  with  it  the  above  infer- 
ences, we  shall,  I  think,  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

As  said,  and  tacitly  implied,  in  various  places,  the  co- 
ordinating plexus  by  which  any  cluster  of  sensations  is  made 
to  excite  the  appropriate  muscular  actions,  must  in  great 
measure  coincide  with  other  plexuses  by  which  allied  clusters 
of  sensations  are  made  to  excite  allied  actions.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  external  things  responded  to  have  much  in  com- 
mon, and  the  reqpired  motions  have  much  in  common,  the 
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plexuses  Uiat  effect  the  adjustments  will  liaye  mncli  in  com- 
mon. Not  only  of  the  plezoses  which  effect  compound  co- 
ordinations must  this  be  true :  it  must  be  true  also  of  those 
which  effect  doubly-compound  co-ordinations.  But  the 
more  involved  the  co-ordinations  become  the  less  definite 
will  be  these  agreements ;  sinoe^  along  with  the  progressive 
compounding  of  impressions  and  motions^  there  necessarily 
goes  multiplication  of  differences  in  details.  Let  us  ex- 
emplify. 

The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  visual  impressions 
yielded  by  an  apple  on  the  table^  with  the  motor  acts  re- 
quired to  grasp  it  and  with  the  ideas  of  tactual  and  gusta- 
tory sensations  it  will  yields  are  nearly  the  same  as  certain 
plexuses  that  have  before  worked  together.  Those  which 
establish  the  consciousness  of  the  apple's  relative  position 
in  space,  answer  almost  exactly  to  those  which  have  esta- 
blished the  consciousness  of  that  relative  position  in  space 
when  occupied  by  other  objects,  alike  in  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  in  the  experience  of  antecedent  indivi- 
duals ;  and  those  which  establish  the  consciousness  of  the 
apple's  smoothness,  hardness,  odour,  and  taste,  as  related 
to  its  form  and  colour,  are  the  same  within  narrow  limits 
as  those  which  have,  in  previous  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, done  the  like.  Along  with  this  agreement  of  the 
plexuses  the  consciousness  is  definite.  Take  now, 

in  contrast,  the  nervous  structures  excited,  and  the  corre- 
lative mental  state  produced,  by  an  animal  that  threatens 
attack — say  a  fierce  dog.  It  growls,  it  puts  back  its  ears, 
it  shows  its  teeth,  it  advances  in  an  active  way.  But 
the  motions,  the  gestures,  and  tiie  sounds  it  makes,  while 
they  considerably  resemble  those  made  by  other  dogs  on 
other  occasions,  do  not  coincide  with  them  by  any  means 
closely.  Much  less  do  they  agree  with  those  made  by 
another  animal  in  a  similar  mood — say  an  angry  bull; 
though  in  the  rapidity  of  the  approach,  in  the  energy  of 
the  movements,  in  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  there  is  a 
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general  similarity.    And  tliey  differ  still  more  from  the 
demonstrations  made  by  a  fnrious  man;  thou^  these^  too^ 
iiave   in   common  with   them    the   threatening   advance, 
the  violent  actions,  and  the  loud  harsh  tones.    It  follows, 
then,  that  the  co-ordinating  plexoses  brought  into  play  by 
perception  of  an  approaching  enemy  on  successive  occasions, 
never  coincide  in  detail,  even  when  the  enemy  is  of  the 
same  kind;  and  their  non*coincidence  is  great   in   pro- 
portion as  the  enemies  are  of  kinds  differing   in   their 
appearances  Imd  modes  of  action.    lict  us  next  consider 
what  hi^pens  if  the  threatened  attack  becomes  an  actual 
attack.      There  is  pain,  there  is    struggling,  there    aie 
cries,  perhaps  of  anger,  perhaps  of  agony — all  implying 
violent  excitements  of  particular  plexuses.   But  the  jdexuses 
excited  do  not  coincide  with  those  before  excited  by  such 
attacks.    The  pains  do  not  come  from  the  same  injured 
parts ;  the  struggles  are  unlike  in  their  combinations ;  the 
sounds  emitted   differ  in  pitch,  or  intensity,  or  order — 
usually  in  all  of  these.     So    that    though    the   plexuses 
have  much  in  common  they  have  a  great  deal  not  in 
common.     Mark  further  that  these  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements obtain  not  in  the  experiences  of  each  individual 
only,  but  in  the  experiences    of   successive    individuals. 
Generation  after  generation  the  approach  of  enemies  has  ex- 
cited certain  nervous  structures  in  ways  much  alike  in  some 
few  general  characters,  but  unlike  in  multitudinous  special 
characters ;  and  there  has  followed  the  excitement  of  other 
structures  that  have  similarly  agreed  in  part  and  disagreed 
in  part.    What    has    resulted?    Each    plexus    has    been 
inherited  in  the  form  of  a  well-organized  set  of  oonnexionA 
in  the  midst  of  many  less  definite  connexions,  obscured  by 
multitudinous  feeble  connexions;  and  the  inherited  central 
connexions  of  the  plexus  first  excited,  are  definitely  con- 
nected vdth  the  inherited  central  connexions  of  the  similarly- 
constructed  plexus  that  is  habitually  excited  after  it.    The 
accompanying  subjective  results  are  these.     The  conscious* 
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ness  of  an  approaclung  body  making  sonnds  and  motions 
of  a  certain  kind^  is  followed  by  a  consciousness  of  painfnl 
states^  sensory  and  motor^  having  no  definite  localizations. 
The  immediate  perception^  with  the  crowd  of  ideas  resulting 
from  preceding  similar  perceptions^  arouses  not  only  ideas 
of  particular  pains  that  have  before  followed  such  percep* 
tions  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  but  through  the  inherited 
organization  it  arouses  an  indefinable  sense  of  ill — a  cloud 
of  dim  feelings  of  suffering  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  form 
because  they  have  not  been  personally  experienced — the 
emotion  of  fear.  And  with  the  primitiye  form  of  fear^  thus 
pbysicaUy  orgamzed  and  psycMcaUy  constituted,  there  are 
afterwards  integrated  the  higher  and  more  inyolved  forms 
of  fear ;  all  of  which  have  for  their  central  element^  ideal 
feelings  of  pain  or  discomfort  that  are  unlocalizable  and 
therefore  vague. 

Bespecting  emotions  it  has  only  to  be  added  that  they^ 
like  ideas^  result  from  the  co-ordinating  actions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  upon  the  meiull(h  oblongata  and 
structures  it  presides  over.  As  the  plexuses  in  these 
highest  nervous  centres^  by  exciting  in  distinct  ways  special 
sets  of  plexuses  in  the  inferior  centres^  call  up  special  sets 
of  ideal  feelings  and  relations;  so^  by  simultaneously  ex- 
citing  in  diffused  ways  the  general  sets  of  plexuses  to  which 
these  special  sets  belong,  they  call  up  in  vague  forms  the 
accompanying  general  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  relations — 
the  emotional  background  appropriate  to  the  definite  con- 
ception. In  the  language  of  our  illushution^  we  may  say 
that  the  superior  nervous  centres  in  playing  upon  the  in- 
ferior ones,  bring  out  not  only  specific  chords  and  cadences 
of  feelings,  but,  in  so  doing,  arouse  reverberating  echoes  of 
all  kindred  chords  and  cadences  that  have  been  struck 
during  an  immeasurable  past— producing  a  great  volume  of 
indefinite  tones  harmonizing  with  the  definite  tones> 

*  Let  me  in  peasiog  remark  thai  iheee  Tiewt  of  the  respective  fmotiom 
oi  the  nerrons  oentree,  make  intelligible  rarions  physiological  and  patholo- 
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§  248.  A  few  remarks  are  here  called  for  respecting  the 
tenets  of  the  phrenologists.  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that 
the  conception  aboye  elaborated^  implying  the  constant  co- 
operation of  all  the  leading  nervons  centres  in  every  thought 
and  emotion^  is  qnite  at  vaiiance  with  their  theory^  as 
presented  by  themselves.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  I  do  not  hence  infer  the  ahsohUe  nntrath  of  their 
theory. 

That  the  contemptuous  antagonism  they  have  met  with 
from  both  psychologists  and  physiologists  is  in  great  measure 
deserved^  must  be  admitted.  They  have  put  forth  their  body 
of  doctrines  as  in  itself  a  complete  system  of  Psycliology— 
xiaturally  repelUng  by  this  absurdity  all  students  of  mental 
science.  At  best^  Phrenology  can  be  but  an  appendix  to 
Psychology  proper ;  and  one  of  comparative  unimportanoe, 
scientifically  considered.  That  those  who  have  carefully 
investigated  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system^  should  have  long  ago  turned  their  backs  on  Phreno- 
logy^  is  also  not  to  be  wondered  at;  seeing  how  extremely 
loose  the  phrenologists  are  in  their  methods  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  and  how  obstinately  they  ignore  the  adverse 
evidence  furnished  by  experiment. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  physiologists  have 
not  sufficiently  recognized  the  general  truth  of  which  Phreno- 

gical  phenomena.  We  see  how  it  ia  poaaible  for  the  oerehmm  and  oerebeUom 
to  be  greatly  injnred,  and  indeed  wholly  ahom  away,  without  deetroying 
the  power  to  perform  the  limpler  acta  d  peroeptioii  and  oo-ordinatkm ;  jnat 
as  it  is  poenUe  for  the  mechanical  piano^  after  the  removal  of  all  itt  tona- 
boarda,  to  oontinne  reeponeive  to  the  hands  of  the  mnaician.  Again,  the 
medulla  being  the  aeat  of  all  feelings,  whether  aroused  from  without  or  from 
within,  it  naturally  happens  that  its  nndae  ezoitementi  in  whaterer  way 
oansed,  prodnoes  throngh  the  ragns  nerve  like  effects  on  the  Tisccta  i> 
natnndly  happens  that  sensations  intensely  painful  or  pleasurable^  and 
emotions  intensely  painful  or  pleasurable^  alike  cause  fainting^  and  that 
fainting  may  be  caused  even  by  intense  intellectual  action.  Similarly, 
it  becomes  comprehensible  why  the  meeMla  b  so  generally  the  seat  e( 
chronic  nenrons  diaordera ;  whether  the  ezceas  hem  which  th^  arise  W 
acnaational,  emotiona],  or  inteUectnal. 
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logy  is  an  adnmbration.     Wltoever  calmly  considers   the 
question^  cannot  long  resist  the  conviction  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebmm  most,  in  some  way  or  other,  snbserve 
different  kinds  of  mental  action.     Localization  of  fanction  is 
the  law   of  all  organization  whatever;   and  it  would  be 
marvellous  were  there  here  an  exception.    If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seats  of  the  higher 
psychical  activities;  if  it  be  admitted  that  among  these  higher 
psychical  activities  there  are  distinctions  of  kind^  which^ 
though  not  definite^  are  yet  practically  recognizable ;  it  can- 
not be  denied^   without  going    in    direct    opposition    to 
established  physiological  principles^  that  these  more  or  less 
distinct  kinds  of  psychical  activity  must  be  carried  on  in 
more  or  less  distinct  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.    To 
question  this  is  to  ignore  the  truths  of  nerve-physiology  as 
well  as  those  of  physiology  in  generaL    It  is  proved^  experi- 
mentally^ that  every  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  and  every  gan- 
glion has  a  special  duty ;  and  that  each  part  of  every  such 
bundle  and  every  such  ganglion  has  a  duty  still  more  specia]. 
Can  it  be,  then,  that  in  the  great  hemispherical  ganglia 
alone,  this   specialization  of  duty  does  not  hold?     That 
there  are  no  conspicuous  divisions  here  is  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  in  other  cases  where  there  are  undeniable  differences  of 
fiinction — ^instance  the  spinal  chord,  or  one  of  the  great 
nerve-bundles.     Just  as  there  are  aggregated  together  in  a 
sciatic  nerve  an  immense  number  of  fibres,  each  of  which 
has  a  particular  office  referring  to  some  one  part  of  the  leg, 
but  all  of  which  have  for  their  joint  duty  the  management  of 
the  leg  as  a  whole ;  so,  in  any  one  region  of  the  cerebrum, 
eacb  fibre  may  be  concluded  to  have  some  particular  office 
which,  in  common  with  the  particular  offices  of  many  neigh- 
bouring fibres,  is  merged  in  some  general  office  fulfilled  by 
that  region  of  the  cerebrum.    Any  other  hypothesis  seems 
to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  untenable.    Either  there  is  some 
arrangement,  some  organizaticm,  in  the  cerebrum,  or  there 
is   none.    If  there  is  no  organization,  the  cerebrum  is  a 
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cliaotic  mass  of  fibres^  incapable  of  performing  asiy  orderly 
action.  If  there  is  some  organization^  it  most  consist  in  tliat 
same  ''physiological  division  of  labonr"  in  wliich  all  or- 
ganization  consists;  and  there  is  no  division  of  laboor* 
physiological  or  other^  but  what  involves  the  concentration 
of  special  kinds  of  activity  in  special  places. 

But  to  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists  in 
its  most  abstract  shape^  is  by  no  means  to  coincide  with  their 
concrete  embodiments  of  it.  Indeed^  the  crudity  of  their 
philosophy  is  sach  as  may  well  make  men  who  to  some  ex- 
tent agree  with  them^  refrain  from  avowal  of  their  agree- 
ment :  more  especially  when  they  are  met  by  so  great  an 
onwillingness  to  listen  to  any  criticisms  on  the  detailed  sdieme 
rashly  promulgated  as  finally  settled. 

Among  fundamental  objections  to  their  views^  the  first  to 
be  set  down  is  that  they  are  unwarranted  in  assuming  j^r^eiM 
demarkations  of  the  faculties.    The  only  localization  which 
the  necessities  of  the  case  imply^  is  one  of  a  comparatively 
vague  kind— -one  which  does  not  suppose  specific  limits^  but 
an  insensible  shading-ofi".    And  this  is  just  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  the  preceding  investigations  point.    For  as  we 
have  seen  that  every  mental  hcvlty,  rightly  understood^  is 
an  internal  plexus  of  nervous  connexions  corresponding 
to    some    plexus    of    relations    among    external    pheno- 
mena that  are  habitually  experienced ;  and  as  the  different 
plexuses    of    external    relations^    in    proportion    as    they 
become  complicated,  become   less   definite   in   their  dis- 
tinctions, so  that  when  we  reach  those  extremely  involved 
ones  to  which  the  higher  faculties  respond  there  arises  a 
great  overlapping  and  entanglement  of  different  plexuses ; 
it  follows  that  the  answering  internal  plexuses  must  be  fused 
together — ^it  must  be  as  impossible  to  demarkate  the  internal 
nervous  aggregations,  as  it  is  to  demarkate  the  aggregati<»i8 
of  external  things  and  actions. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  phrenologpbts  to  be  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  there  is  something  specific  and  unalterable  in 
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the  natures  of  the  various  faculties.  Besponding,  as  faculties 
do^  to  particular  assemblages  of  phenomena  habitually  sur- 
rounding any  race  of  organisms^  they  are  only  so  far  fixed 
and  specific  as  these  are  fixed  and  specific.  A  permanent 
alteration  in  one  of  these  assemblages^  would  in  time  establish 
a  modified  feeling  adapted  to  the  modified  assemblage.  A 
habit-^^ay  of  sitting  in  a  particular  place  in  a  particular 
room^  ending  in  being  uncomfortable  elsewhere— is  nothing 
but  an  incipient  emotion  answering  to  that  group  of  outer 
relations ;  and  if  all  the  successors  of  the  person  having 
this  habit  were  constantly  placed  in  the  same  relations^ 
tiie  incipient  emotion  would  become  an  established  emotion. 
So  little  specific  are  the  fiu^ulties  that  no  one  of  them  is 
quite  of  the  same  quality  in  different  persons.  Each  mental 
power  is  variable  to  as  great  an  extent  as  each  feature  is 
variable. 

Yet  further;  the  current  impression  of  phrenologists  seems 
to  be  that  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  they 
locate  different  faculties^  are  of  themselves  competent  to  pro* 
duce  the  manifestations  implied  by  the  names  they  bear.  The 
portion  of  brain  marked  "  acquisitiveness^^'  is  supposed  to  be 
alone  concerned  in  producing  the  desire  of  possession.  But 
it  is  a  corollary  from  foregoing  arguments  that  this  desire 
includes  a  number  of  minor  desires  elsewhere  located.  As 
every  more  complex  aggregation  of  psychical  states^  is  evolved 
by  the  union  of  simpler  aggregations  previously  established 
— ^results  from  the  co-ordination  and  consolidation  of  these;  it 
follows  that  that  which  becomes  more  especially  the  seat  of 
this  more  complex  aggregation^  or  higher  feelings  is  simply 
the  centre  of  co^ordincUian  by  which  all  the  simpler  aggrega- 
tions are  brought  into  relation.  Hence^  that  particular 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  a  particular  faculty  is  said 
to  be  located^  must  be  regarded  as  an  agency  by  which  the 
various  actions  going  on  in  many  other  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum are  combined  in  a  particular  way.  The  brain, 
active  throughout,  evolves  under  the  co-ordinating  plexus 
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that  is  for  the  time  dominant^  an  aggregate  of  feelings 
that  is  varions  in  quality  according  to  the  proportions 
and  arrangements  of  its  components;  just  as  out  of  the 
same  orchestra,  with  its  many  instruments  going  firom 
moment  to  moment,  are  drawn  combinations  of  sounds  now 
grave,  now  gay,  now  martial,  now  pathetic,  according  to  Uie 
way  in  which  the  actions  of  its  parts  are  coordinated  by  the 
composer's  score. 

Saying  nothing  of  many  minor  objections  to  the  phreno- 
logical doctrine,  we  conclude  that  however  defensible  may 
be  the  hypothesis  of  a  localization  of  fiksulties,  when  pre- 
sented under  an  abstract  form,  it  is  quite  indefensible  under 
the  form  given  to  it  by  phrenologists.* 

•  In  the  fizsl  editum  of  Tk$  Prime^Oei  qf  Psjfcholog^,  tbe  laUteiiM  of 
thii  Mofcion  wai  onntaintid  bk  Ptet  iy«^foniii]ig  tbe  conchiiian  to  the 
chapter  on  **  TIm  FmIu^PL* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PSTOHICATi  LAWS  AS   THUS    INTEEPRSTED. 

§  249.  The  final  stage  of  the  sjnthetio  argument  has  at 
length  been  reached.  The  task  now  before  us  is  to  com- 
pare the  dednotions  made  in  foregoing  chapters  from  a 
physical  principle^  with  the  indnctiyelj-established  laws  of 
mental  action^  and  to  see  if  the  two  correspond. 

It  was  pointed  oat  in  §  222  that  the  a  priori  law  of  intel- 
ligence would  be  fnlfiUedj  and  the  growth  of  intelligence 
would  be  explained;  if  it  could  be  shown  ''that  when  a 
waye  of  molecular  transformation  passes  through  a  nervous 
structure^  there  is  wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification 
such  that;  other  things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes 
through  this  structure  with  greater  fiskcflity  than  its  prede- 
cessor.^^ It  was  thereafter  inferred  from  established  mecha- 
nical principles;  that  a  structural  change  of  this  kind  will 
occur.  And  we  have  since  occupied  ourselves  in  tracing  up 
nervous  evolution  as  an  accumulated  result  of  such  changes. 

All  that  remains  is  to  observe  whether  the  £BU)ts  of  daily 
experience  are  similarly  interpretable— whether  the  hypo- 
thesis is  further  verified  by  the  agreement  of  its  corollaries 
with  the  generalizations  of  psychologists  and  with  popu- 
larly-recogpiized  truths. 

§  250.  The  congruity  between  the  established  laws  of 
association  and  the  several  implications  of  the  physical 
principle  laid  down,  is  conspicuous. 
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Experience  contmuallj  shows  us  that^  other  things  equals 
the  connexion  formed  between  two  feelings  or  ideas  that 
occur  together  or  in  succession,  is  strong  when  they  are 
vivid  and  feeble  when  they  are  fisunt.  This  truth  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  hypothesis.  In  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  discharge  passing  through  a  line  of  nnsymmetrically 
placed  molecules,  will  be  the  amount  of  force  expended  in 
bringing  them  towards  symmetrical  arrangement:  so  en- 
abling them  to  convey  the  next  discharge  with  less  resist- 
ance. Whence  it  follows  that  the  more  vivid  the  oonnected 
feelings  the  more  readily  will  recurrence  of  the  one  cause 
recurrence  of  the  other-— the  closer  will  be  the  association 
between  them. 

It  is  a  proposition  equally  familiar,  that  repetition  of  the 
relation  between  two  states  of  oonsciousneas,  presentative 
or  representative,  strengUiens  their  union.  The  more  fre- 
quently transition  firom  the  first  to  the  second  occurs, 
the  more  coherent  they  become— the  more  easily  does 
the  antecedent  arouse  the  consequent.  This,  too,  is 
a  corollary  from  our  hypothesis.  .  For  the  implication 
of  the  argument  set  forth  in  §  224  is,  that  of  the  molecular 
motion  discharged  along  a  line  of  isomerically-changing 
molecules  unsymmetricidly  arranged,  part  is  passed  on 
by  each  molecule  to  the  next,  while  part  is  absorbed  in 
bringing  it  towards  symmetrical  relations  with  its  neigh- 
hours.  Hence  of  a  subsequent  like  discharge,  more  will  be 
passed  on  and  less  will  be  absorbed  in  this  re-arrangement : 
there  will  be  a  diminished  resistance  to  the  excitement  of 
the  one  nervous  state  by  the  other ;  and  the  correlative  feel- 
ings will  become  more  coherent. 

A  further  fact  finds  here,  too,  its  explanation.  In  the 
process  of  connecting  mental  states,  it  is  observable  that  the 
earlier  repetitions  of  the  relation  between  them  have  greater 
effects  than  the  later  repetitions.  For  some  time,  recurrences 
of  a  sequence  go  on  appreciably  increasing  the  readiness 
with  which  the  antecedent  excites  the  consequent ;  but  tho 
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increase  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  appreciable.  The 
saying  that  practice  makes  perfect  is  bat  approximately 
true.  The  proficiency  gained  by  practice  (as  we  see  plainly 
in  games  of  skill  which  famish  definite  measnres  of  profi- 
ciency) augments  at  first  rapidly^  then  less  rapidly^  and  at 
length  scarcely  at  all :  each  indiyidoal  reaches  a  limit  beyond 
which  repetitions  of  the  nerroos  changes  and  concomitant 
successions  of  feelings  bring  no  sensible  improvement.  The 
physical  cause  is  this.  When  a  wave  of  molecular  motion 
passes  through  a  line  of  molecules  that  are  greatly  out  of 
symmetrical  arrangement^  much  of  it  is  absorbed  in  turning 
them  toward  symmetrical  arrangement.  As  they  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  symmetrical  arrangement^  more  and 
more  of  the  wave  passes  on-^less  and  less  is  thus  absorbed. 
But  to  say  that  each  molecule  oSem  a  diminishing  resist- 
ance to  the  transfer  of  the  wave,  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  it  into  polar  re- 
lations with  its  neighbours*  And  since  the  molecule  has 
inertia  and  is  also  restrained  by  the  actions  of  surrounding 
molecules,  the  force  available  for  altering  its  position  bears 
a  continually-decreasing  ratio  to  the  forces  that  maintain  its 
position ;  until  at  length  the  efiect  of  this  re-adjusting  force 
becomes  insensible. 

§  251.  The  laws  of  more  complex  mental  changes  are 
similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  habit, 
considered  under  those  involved  forms  in  which  the 
emotions  play  a  leading  part. 

It  is  a  fifwnih'ar  &ct  that  a  course  of  action,  or  a  mode  of 
life,  originally  repugnant,  usually,  in  course  of  time,  gets 
less  repugnant — eventually  becoming  indifferent  or  even 
agreeable.  Physiologically  considered,  a  disagreeable  course 
of  action  is  one  in  which  compound  feelings  have  to  issue  in 
compound  actions,  through  complex  nervous  structures  that 
offer  considerable  resistance.  The  result  is  that  an  extra 
quantity  of  feeling  (commonly  the  fear  of  pain  that  may 
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result  from  non-performance)  lias  to  be  eyoked  before  the 
actions  can  be  excited.  Bat  since  the  complex  discharges 
through  these  complex  channels  render  them  gradually  more 
permeable^  it  results  that  the  quantity  of  disagreeable  repre- 
sentation of  pain  required  to  excite  the  actions^  decreases ; 
and  at  length  the  permeability  of  these  channels  may  be- 
come such  that  the  spontaneous  flow  of  ordinary  feelings 
suffices — ^nay^  these  channels  may  become  needful  for  the  due 
discharge  of  ordinary  feelings ;  which  otherwise  discharge 
themselyes  in  the  purposeless  activity  we  call  restlessness. 

Where  the  inherited  organization  already  affords  channels 
for  the  easy  discharge  of  special  feelings  in  special  actions— 
that  is^  where  there  pre-exists  an  emotion  prompting  a 
particular  kind  of  conduct^  we  see  that  often-repeated 
passage  of  such  emotion  into  such  conduct  renders  less  and 
less  resistible  its  tendency  thus  to  pass.  The  more  fie- 
quently  the  impulse  is  yielded,  to^  the  more  difficult  becomes 
restraint  of  it;  until  at  length  the  act  it  excites  follows  the 
feeblest  solicitation  of  the  impulse.  Truths  of  this  class, 
continually  illustrated  among  the  lower  impulses  and 
illustrated  as  dearly,  though  less  frequently,  among  the 
higher  impulses,  are  corollaries  from  the  same  general 
principle. 

§  252.  From  this  g^eral  principle,  too,  may  be  d^ved 
an  explanation  of  certain  leading  tiuits  of  dereloped  intelli- 
gence, as  distinguished  from  intelligence  whidi  is  un- 
developed. 

We  have  seen  how  from  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
as  physically  caused,  it  follows  that  actions  become  less 
automatic  as  they  become  more  complex.  When  but  a 
single  afferent  nerve  runs  to  a  single  g^glion,  whence 
issues  a  solitary  efferent  nerve  to  a  solitary  muscle,  there 
can  be  no  discrimination  and  no  variety  of  action.  When 
the  reflex  action  becomes  compound,  responding  to  more 
numerous  combined  outer  stimuli  by  more  numerous  com- 
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bined  inner  actions^  the  change  is  in  ifcself  towards  discrimi- 
nation and  yarietj  of  action^  and  opens  the  way  to  farther 
changes  in  the  same  direction.  For,  as  indicated  in  §§  235, 
237,  in  proportion  as  reflex  actions  increase  in  complica- 
tion, there  arise  more  nnmerons  hesitations,  both  of  the  kind 
that  habitoallj  precede  each  established  reflex  action,  and 
of  the  kind  that  accompany  the  partially-formed  reflex 
actions.  Similarly,  as  we  ascend  to  intelligences  in  which 
highly-inyolved  impressions  initiate  highly-inyolved  kinds  of 
conduct,  the  automatic  and  instinctiye  adjustments  bear  a 
continually-decreasing  ratio  to  the  mass  of  adjustments-* 
there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  actions  that  take  place 
with  deliberation  and  consciousness,  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  deliberation  and  degree  of  conscious 
ness.  What  is  the  implication  of  this  law  as  apply- 

ing to  difibrent  grades  of  men  ?    It  is  that  those  having 
well-developed  nervous  systems  will  display  a  relatively- 
marked  premeditation — an  habitual  representation  of  more 
various  possibilities  of  cause,  and  conduct,  and  consequence 
— a  greater  tendency  to  suspense  of  judgments  and  an  easier 
medication  of  judgments  that  have  been  formed.    Those 
having  nervous  systems  less  developed,  with  fewer  and 
simpler   sets  of    connexions  among    their   plexuses,  will 
showless  of  hesitation — ^will  be  prone  to  premature  conclu- 
sions that  are  difficult  to  chai^.      Unlikenesses  of  this 
kind  appear   when  we   contrast  the  larger  brained  races 
with  the  smaller  brained  races — when  firom  the  compara- 
tively-judicial intellect  of  the  civilized  man  we  pass  to 
the  intellect  of  the  uncivilized  man,  sudden  in  its  infer- 
ences, incapable  of  balancing  evidence,  and  adhering  obsti- 
nately to  first  impressions.  And  we  may  observe  a  difierence 
similar  in  kind  but  smaller  in  degree  between  the  modes  of 
thought  of  men  and  women ;  for  women  are  the  more  quick 
to  draw  conclusions,  and  retain  more  pertinaciously  the 
belie&  once  formed. 

Of  kindred  meaning  is  the  difierence  between  the  cul- 
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tared  and  the  uncultared  of  the  same  race  and  of  ihe 
same  sex.  The  education  of  the  individual  (using  the 
word  education  in  its  proper  sense)  is  but  a  carrying 
ftirther  of  that  process  bj  which  intelligence  in  general 
has  been  eyolyed.  It  consists  in  extending  and  making 
better  the  correspondence  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions— ^that  is,  in  organizing  the  combinations  of  ideas  into 
agreement  with  the  combinations  of  phenomena.  Anditsphj* 
sical  concomitant  must  be  the  formation  in  the  indiyidual  of 
moremultitudinous  and  moreinyolyed  connexions  of  plexuses. 
The  brain  of  the  uncultivated  man  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
cultivated  man,  must  be  one  in  which  the  routes  taken  by 
nervous  discharges  are  less  numerous,  less  involved,  less 
varied  in  the  resistances  they  offer— one,  therefore,  in  whidli 
the  number  of  ideas  that  can  follow  a  given  antecedent  is 
smaller,  and  the  degrees  of  strength  with  which  they  can 
present  theihselves  are  fewer— one,  therefore,  in  which  the 
possibilities  of  thought  are  more  limited,  and  the  balancing 
between  alternative  conclusions  less  easy.  This  is  the  reason 
that  ignorant  people  generalize  hastily,  and  adhere  obsti- 
nately to  the  erroneous  conclusions  based  on  their  scanty 
experiences;  while  the  highly-instructed  man  is  able  to 
keep  his  judgment  undecided — ^waits  for  more  evidence, 
contemplates  other  po.<»ible  inferences  than  the  one  he  is 
inclined  to  draw,  and  is  ready  to  abandon  or  quaUfy  his 
conviction  when  he  discovers  fitcts  at  variance  ynth  it. 

Without  g^ing  further  into  detail,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
these,  and  other  traits  of  progressing  intelligence,  harmonize 
with  the  principle  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  are 
formed  by  the  passage  of  waves  of  molecular  motion,  and 
become  the  more  permeable  the  more  frequently  such  waves 
are  repeated. 

§  258.  Mental  evolution  in  its  higher  stages  shows  us  m 
farther  peculiarity  which  has  the  same  general  nature  and 
admits  of  the  same  general  interpretation.     I  refer  to  Uiat 
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brought  out  by  comparing  tbe  emotional  charactei's  of  infe- 
rior and  superior  minds. 

We  have,  seen  that  beginning  with  simple  feelings^  rising 
to  clusters  of  feelings^  afterwards  to  clusters  of  these  clusters^ 
and  so  on  to  aggregates  more  massive  and  more  heteroge- 
neous^ the  nervous  structures  which  are  their  seats  advance 
in  complication  by  the  snper-posing  of  new  plexuses  whereby 
pre-existing  plexuses  have  their  actions  co-ordinated.    The 
implication  is  that  the  earlier  and  simpler  feeUngs^  being 
the    more    directly  intermediate    between    special    com- 
binations of  external  stimuli  and  ^)eoial  combinations  of 
adapted  actions^  are  the  more  independents  of  one  another 
and  the  more  liable  to  act  separately;  while  as  fast  as  there 
are  evolved  those  later  feelings  into  which  the  simpler  ones 
enter  as  components,  there  is  a  decreased  tendency  for  the 
simpler  ones  to  act  separately.     In  other  words^  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  highest  plexuses  is  the  development  of  ap- 
pliances by  which  simpler  plexuses  of  different  kinds  are 
simultaneously  excited^  and  the  different  modes  of  action 
which  they  prompt^  simultaneously  made  nascent.  It  results^ 
then^that  along  with  advancing  evolution  of  the  feelings  there 
will  go  a  diminution  of  fitfhlness  and  uncertainty  of  oonduct. 
An  emotional  nature  not  well  developed  will  be  relatively 
impulsive— the  liability  will  be  for  each  passion  to  display 
itself  quickly  and  strongly^  without  check  from  the  rest^  and 
to  exhaust  itself  very  soon.    While^  along  with  hig^  emo- 
tional development  there  will  be  little  liability  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  feeling — ^the  simultaneous  rise  of  one  or  more 
counter-feelings  proper  to  the  circumstances^  will  in  msot 
cases  retard  or  qualify  the  manifestations ;  but  the  conduct 
eventually  decided  on^  prompted  by  a  greater  number  of 
feelings  severally  less  excited,  will  be  more  persistent.  Here, 
as  before,  the  contrast  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
races  of  men  furnishes  an  illustration;   and  here,  too,  as 
before,  a  further  but  less  marked  illustration  is  furnished 
by  the  contrast  between  men  and  women. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

IVIDSNOB   FBOM   NORMAL   TABIATIONfiL 

§  254.  Thus  far  tlie  evolatdon  of  nervous  atmotores^  and 
of  their  fonctions^  has  been  considered  without  reference 
to  the  varying  physiological  conditions  that  affect  ihe  pro- 
cess firom  moment  to  gioment^  as  well  as  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  have  spoken  as  though  the  physical  actions 
by  which  nervous  channels  are  opened  and  made  more  per- 
meable^ equally  with  those  by  which  the  discharges  along 
established  channels  produce  their  respective  effects^  are 
actions  always  alike  in  kind  and  degree  if  the  stimuli  and 
the  structures  are  alike  in  kind  and  degree.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Here  we  must  take  note  of  several  circumstances, 
general  and  local,  which  modify  the  influence  of  the  same 
outer  agent  on  the  same  inner  part ;  and  observe  the  cx>r- 
respondence  between  the  variations  of  physical  effect  and 
the  accompanying  variations  of  psychical  effect. 

The  better  to  follow  in  thought  the  production  of  these 
variations,  let  us  carry  further  a  comparison  before  made. 
When  describing  how  discharges  of  molecular  motion  go 
along  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  by  recurring  render  them 
lines  of  loss  resistance,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  flow  of  molecular  motion  and 
the  flow  of  a  liquid ;  for  a  stream,  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong 
and  continued,  cuts  for  itself  a  large  and  definite  channel 
(  §  224).    That  the  transfer  of  molecular  motion  may  be 
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properly  thus  paralleled,  we  see  in  the  case  of  those  forma 
of  molecular  motion  known  as  heat  andr electricity;  the  con- 
duction of  which  through  solid  bodies,  is  compared  to  a  flow 
that  takes  place  more  easily  through  some  substances  than 
through  others,  and  which,  in  bodies  haying  polarised  mole- 
cules, passes  with  less  resistance  in  some  directions  than  in 
others.*  Beverting,  then,  to  the  common  hypo- 

thesis of  a  nervous  *' fluid''  which  moves  in  nerve-'* cur- 
rents ''—admitting  that  though  the  molecular  motion  which 
works  nervous  effects  is  not  a  fluid,  and  its  transfer  not  a 
current,  they  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  as  though  they 
were ;  let  us  considor  what  variations  of  special  results  will 
arise  from  incidental  variations  in  the  genesis  and  e8Cf4>e  of 
the  nervous  fluid*  Let  us  consider  the  nervous  system  as 
an  imsi^ensely  involved  set  of  channels,  some  wide  and  allow- 
ing an  easy  flow,  some  narrow  and  little  permeable-— fiome 
communicating  with  one  another  ^  large  opemngs  and 
others  by  openings  through  which  nothing  passes  except 
under  high  pressure ;  but  aU  of  them  more  or  less  permeable 
and  more  or  less  connected.  Let  us  suppose  the  agg^r^ate 
of  channels  so  constituted,  to  have  multitudinous  places 
through  which  its  contents  escape  and  multitudinous  places 
through  which  there  come  gushes  that  increase  its  contents ; 
and  that  these  places  of  subtraction  and  addition  are  opened 
in  various  localities,  in  various  numbers,  and  in  various  de- 
grees— sometimes  the  subtractions  being  in  excess  and 
sometimes  the  additions.  Let  us  hence  infer  a  considerable 
variability  of  pressure  in  the  fluid  filling  these  ramifying 
channels — some  excessive  outflow  having  now  greatly  re- 
duced its  pressure,  and  the  large  inflows  having  now  raised 
its  pressure  above  the  usual  height.  And  lastly,  let  us  draw 
the  necessary  corollary  that  at  one  time  its  ebbing  streams 
pass  only  along  the  fully  open  and  the  more  permeable 
channels ;  while  at  a  time  of  high  tide  its  streams  find  their 

*  Sm  Pinof.  TyncUU*!  Heat  a»  a  Mode  qfMoHa%  Chapter  TIL 
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ways  into  less  permeable  cliaimels,  and,  aided  by  local  dis- 
tnrbancesj  escape  eren  throngli  the  least  permeable  channels. 
Thus  STmbolizing  the  physical  actions  to  which  the 
nenroos  system  as  a  whole  is  exposed^  let  us  ask  how  its 
functions  will  be  affected  by  changes  of  physiological  con- 
ditions ;  and  how  the  accompanying  subjective  states  will 
be  modified. 

§  255.  Take  first  the  general  variations  which  are  seen 
on  contrasting  certain  mental  traits  of  youth  and  age. 

*  While  waste  and  repair  are  rapid^  the  ramifying  set  of 
channels  forming  the  nervous  system,  receives  such  a  large 
and  perpetual  influx  at  multitudinous  points,  that  it 
remains  well  filled  notwithstanding  the  large  e£9nx  con- 
tinuously going  on  at  multitudinous  points.  The  ingoing 
waves  of  molecular  motion  caused  by  peripheral  impres- 
sions, liberate  firom  moment  to  moment,  in  the  sensoiy 
centres,  larger  waves,  or,  as  we  may  here  call  them,  quick 
gushes  of  the  '^nervous  fluid;''  and  from  the  massive 
plexuses  of  the  higher  centres,  aroused  by  combinations  of 
disturbances  thus  arising,  there  are  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  nervous  system  still  more  powerful  and  continuous 
gushes.  Considering  first  the  physiological  results, 

we  see  that  the  channels  of  the  automatic  nervous  system  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  heart  pulsates  powerfully;  the 
alimentary  canal  works  vigorously;  the  lungs  are  well 
inflated;  and  every  glandular  organ  receives  that  continuous 
discharge  which  keeps  up  the  peculiar  molecular  changes 
carried  on  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  voluntary  muscles,  receiv- 
ing their  share  of  this  abundant  efflux,  are  all  in  states  of 
partial  tension,  so  producing  attitudes  characteristic  of 
vigour;  and  they  are  severally  ready  to  contract  with 
great  force,  and  to  keep  up  their  contractions  for  long 
periods.  Among  accompanying  psychical  results, 

we  see  that  the  feelings  of  both  orders  are  vivid:  the 
sensations  are  distinct  and  the  emotions  lively.    We  see 
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also— and  this  it  is  wliich  more  especially  concerns  ns  here 
— ^that  the  establishment  of  relations  between  feelings  is 
easy^  and  that  the  relations  when  established  are  relatively 
permanent.  Along  whatever  lines  of  nenrona  communica- 
tion are  opened,  discharges  pass  that  are  strong  because  the 
pressure  is  great ;  whence  results  a  gpreat  amount  of  mole- 
cular re-arraaigement  along  each  line  taken  by  a  discharge. 
A  subsequent  like  discharge  passes  with  comparative 
facility  j  making  the  antecedent  state  easily  produce  the 
consequent  state — ^the  terms  of  the  relation  are  rendered 
coherent — ^the  memory  of  it  is  good. 

The  converse  connexion  of  phenomena  in  advanced  life, 
brings  out  more  clearly,  by  contrast,  the  law  we  are  contem- 
plating. In  common  with  the  body  at  large,  the  nervous 
system  is  supplied  with  poorer  blood  circulated  more 
slowly ;  and  hence  when  wasted  it  is  less  rapidly  repaired. 
Its  channels,  therefore,  receive  from  moment  to  moment 
feebler  gushes  of  nervous  fluid ;  the  general  pressure  is 
diminished  ;  and  all  the  various  overflowing  gushes  become 
less.  The    physiological    results    are   that    the 

actions  of  the  viscera  go  on  more  slowly.  Digestion  if  not 
positively  difficult  is  a  sensible  tax;  and  the  propulsion  of 
blood  to  the  surfSsu^  is  no  longer  active  enough  to  contend 
with  any  great  loss  of  heat.  Throughout  the  muscular 
system,  too,  the  failing  nervous  discharge  is  seen;  alike  in 
the  chronic  relaxation  of  attitude  and  in  the  quick  following 
of  fatigue  upon  exertion.  Psychically,  this  state  is 

one  in  which  the  feelings  aroused  are  less  vivid  and  the  re- 
lations formed  between  them  less  coherent.  For  reading  a 
strong  light  is  required,  taste  and  smell  become  less  keen, 
hearing  grows  dull,  and  there  is  apathy  in  presence  of  dr- 
cumstances  which  yield  strong  pleasurable  emotions  to  the 
young.  At  the  same  time  the  comparative  want  of  cohesion 
between  impressions  is  shown  in  the  inability  to  recollect 
the  names  of  persons,  the  times  of  occurrences,  &c.  And  if 
we  trace  out  the  successive  stages  of  failing  memory,  we  see 
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that  tliej  follow  the  order  inferable  firom  the  hypothesis. 
Earliest  among  the  related  impressions  which  no  longer  so 
cohere  that  one  recalls  another^  are  those  made  by  daily 
triyialities — ^those  represented  in  the  nenroos  system  by 
lines  through  which  feeble  discharges  have  bnt  once  passed. 
Interesting  statements  that  are  read^  and  passing  events  of 
considerable  importance,  presently  cease  to  be  recallable ; 
though  like  statements  and  events  which  date  back  to  early 
life  are  still  recallable :  the  reason  being  that  the  channels 
of  nervous  communication  long  ago  made  by  the  strong 
gushes  answering  to  the  vivid  feelings  of  youth,  remain 
more  permeable  than  those  lately  made  by  the  feebler 
gushes  answering  to  the  fiunter  feelingB  of  age.  Passing 
over  many  gradations,  we  come  to  incoherences  of  thought 
in  which  the  place  now  inhabited  is  confounded  with 
places  inhabited  long  ago,  and  the  business'  of  middle 
life  is  referred  to  as  though  transacted  yesterday — ^inco- 
herences implying  that  comparatively  permeable  channels  are 
now  so  fiur  deserted  that  the  discharges  along  them  do  not 
arouse  the  elements  of  these  familiar  ideas  in  their  proper 
relations.  And  eventually  we  reach  the  extreme  state, 
similarly  explicable,  in  which  even  members  of  the  family, 
who  have  been  companions  through  life,  cease  to  be  re* 
cognized. 

§  256.  Let  us  consider  next  certain  general  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  difibrences  of  bodily  constitution. 
Some  of  these,  of  the  same  natures  as  the  foregoing,  we 
will  glance  at  before  passing  to  some  of  another  nature. 

In  consequence  of  specialities  of  inheritance,  specialities 

of  education,  and  specialities  of  mode  of  life,  high  mental 

manifestations  of  certain  kinds  may  go  along  with  weakness  of 

body.    But  classing  such  cases  as  abnormal  deviations  firom 

that  constitutional  balance  which  is  needful  for  survival 

through  future  generations ;  and  limiting  our  attention  to 

cases  where  no  monstrosity  has  been  produced  by  undue 
26 
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forcing  of  the  individual  or  liis  ancoBtors ;  we  shall^  I  thinks 
trace  a  connexion  between  abounding  physical  vigour  and 
power  of  thinking  and  feeling,  as  well  as  between  aluggish. 
ness  of  constitution  and  comparative  inertness,  intellectual 
and  emotional.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  type 

of  man  overflowing  with  muscular  energy  that  gives  supe- 
riority in  sports,  games,  and  fiaats  of  strength;  who  is 
keenly  alive  to  all  orders  of  gratifications,  sensational  and 
emotional;  who  acquires  knowledge  easily,  and  retains  it 
tenaciously;  and  who,  after  leaving  the  academic  life 
throughout  which  he  was  marked  by  these  united  traits, 
gains  distinction  partly  because  of  his  mental  activity  (not 
necessarily  of  a  high  order),  and  partly  because  of  the 
strength  of  constitution  which  enables  him  to  bear  intraae 
and  prolonged  application.  On  the  other  hand  we 

have  a  type  of  man  whose  bodily  functions  are  slow ;  who 
firom  boyhood  upwards  cares  little  for  active  exercises; 
who  even  in  youth  is  indifferent  to  pleasures  which  others 
enjoy  gpreatly;  who  all  along  finds  learning  laborious;  and 
who,  in  after  life,  lapses  into  apathetic  idleness. 

These  contrasts  between  men  whose  nervous  systems 
work  under  high  pressure  and  under  low  pressure  re- 
spectively, I  draw  less  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
analogy  to  the  contrasts  between  the  young  and  the  old^ 
than  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  accompanying 
contrasts  of  another  kind.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  system  is  high,  so  that  any 
disturbance  which  facilitates  escape  along  certain  channels 
is  followed  by  a  strong  gush  along  those  channels,  even 
though  they  are  not  very  permeable;  there  is'  an  easy 
revival  of  old  connexions  of  ideas  and  a  formation  of 
new  connexions  that  are  very  coherent.  But  there  is 
much  more  than  this.  Interwoven  as  the  higher  nervous 
plexuses  are  in  such  intricate  ways,  in  correspondence 
with  the  intricate  interweaving  of  phenomena.,  it  neces- 
sarily happens  that  a  wave  of  nervous  fluid  let  into  one  of 
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themj  thoagh  it  escapes  most  largely  along  certain  most 
permeable  channels^  escapes  in  part  along  other  channels 
that  are  less  permeable.  The  stronger  the  wave  the  greater 
the  number  of  these  snpplementary  discharges;  and  the 
further  do  all  the  discharges,  larger  and  smaller,  make 
themselyes  felt — crushing  out  into  more  multitudinous  and 
remote  ramifications  of  the  plexuses  they  enter.  Answer- 
ing to  this  physical  result  the  psychical  result  is  the  pro- 
duction of  ideas  that  are  more  numerous,  and  more  distinct, 
and  more  discursive.  The  area  of  consciousness  simul- 
taneously widens  and  brightens  as  the  pressure  of  the 
nervous  fluid  increases ;  so  that  while  its  near  and  central 
elements  become  clearer,  elements  more  distant  fix>m  the 
centre  come  into  view.  Between  the  two  types 

of  constitution  above  described,  we  see  such  mental  difiEer- 
ences  as  are  hence  to  be  inferred.  The  man  whose  nervous 
system  works  under  high  pressure  shows  us  an  abundance 
of  ideas.  He  has  always  something  to  say ;  and  instantly 
finds  words  fit  for  the  occasion.  All  the  proximate  bearings  of 
a  situation  or  an  event  quickly  occur  to  him ;  and  out  of  the 
several  courses  which  almost  simultaneously  suggest  them- 
selves, he  takes  the  appropriate  one.  He  thus  shows 
what  we  call  ''presence  of  mind;''  and  habitually  trusting 
with  success  to  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  he  has  courage 
in  fiwdng  difficulties.  In  the  man  whose  nervous 

system  works  at  low  pressure,  thoughts  come  slowly  in  single 
file  instead  of  rapidly  in  a  column  formed  of  many  almost 
abreast.  The  various  possible  causes  and  consequences  of 
each  aqt  dawn  upon  him  gradually  one  by  one,  and  some 
of  them  not  at  aU;  so  that  the  occasion  has  passed  before 
he  has  had  time  to  adjust  himself  to  it.  Finding  that  he  is 
consequently  unable  to  cope  with  men  who  have  ''their 
wits  about  them,''  he  leaves  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
life  and  takes  to  its  quiet  byeways. 

§  257.  That  general  physical  causes  entail  such  general 
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psjchical  differences,  we  see  not  only  on  contrasting  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  old  as  well  as  those  of  the  con- 
stitutionallj  vivacioas  and  the  constitutionallj  sluggish, 
but  also  on  contrasting  the  exalted  and  depressed  constitu- 
tional states  of  the  same  individuaL 

Most  persons  have  had  experience  of  a  general  prostau- 
tion  during  which  pleasures  are  accepted  apathetically, 
while  thinking  is  a  fSektigue  and  the  effort  to  recollect  un- 
familiar things  repugnant ;  and  along  with  this  diminished 
cohesion  of  ideas  there  is  a  diminished  number  of  them— 
instead  of  coming  in  a  continuous  crowd  they  come  as  a 
train  of  stragglers.  Conyersely,  there  is  an  ex* 

ceptional  invigoration,  often  traceable  to  some  &irourable 
combination  of  conditions,  physical  and  social  (as  an  excur- 
sion along  with  intimate  friends)  in  which  the  mental  mani- 
festations are  unusually  vivid  and  abundant.  Every  thought 
is  clearly  and  quickly  seized ;  apt  expressions  come  to  the 
mouth  without  hesitation;  illustrations  are  ready  on  the 
instant;  long-forgotten  anecdotes  recur;  and  out  of  the 
flood  of  ideas,  now  so  broad  and  swift,  there  are  readily 
formed  those  complex  combinations  of  likeness  and  differ- 
ence which  constitute  wit,  even  by  those  who  ordinarily 
are  not  witty* 

Clearly  these  opposite  deviations  firom  the  mean  state, 
are,  like  the  others,  interpretable  as  caused  by  relatively 
low  pressure,  and  relatively  high  pressure,  throughout  the 
nervous  system. 

§  258.  One  other  variation  of  constitutional  state,  ooeur^ 
ring  daily,  presents  us  with  a  series  of  similar  eflBacta 
similarly  produced. 

The  diminution  of  nervous  efflux  which,  reaching  a  certain 
point,  shows  itself  in  an  increasing  quietude,  lapsing  into 
sleep,  is  accompanied  by  a  descending  series  of  psychical 
activities  conforming  to  the  general  principle  set  forth* 
When  drowsiness  begins,  there  is  first  a  failure  of  the 
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feebler  and  more  complex  connexions  of  ideas^  as  well  as 
a  decreased  qnantity  of  ideas.  Thought  leaves  its  remoter 
and  less-beaten  tracks,  and  confines  its  excursions  to  the 
more  familiar  tracks— common-place  remarks  and  allusions 
take  the  place  of  wit  and  speculation.  Ghradually  becoming 
limited  to  a  still  narrower  range,  consciousness  is  bj-and-bye 
made  up  of  little  else  than  those  almost  automatic  interpre- 
tations of  the  impressions  received  from  things  around 
which  constitute  recognitions  of  them.  And  at  length  when 
the  circulation  has  fallen  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  low 
tide  of  the  nervous  efflux  has  been  reached,  even  the  place 
and  the  persons  are  no  longer  known. 

The  dreams  that  occur  during  the  ensuing  sleep  present 
traits  of  like  meaning.  For  sleep-consciousness,  while 
differing  from  waking  consciousness  mainly  in  being  inde- 
pendent of,  and  uncorrected  by,  impressions  received 
through  the  senses,  differs  also  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
old  does  from  that  of  the  young,  or  that  of  the  inert  from 
that  of  the  vivacious.  Its  elements  are  less  coherent  and 
less  abundant.  An  ordinary  dream  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not 
recallable  unless  thought  of  just  after  waking ;  and  then 
only  a  few  of  its  closing  scenes  are  recallable.  Even  these 
are  not  coherent  over  any  considerable  space ;  but  through 
some  accidental  associations  each  new  act  or  occurrence  leads 
off  into  quite  another  series  of  acts  and  occurrences — ^there 
is  a  perpetual  wandering  away  firom  what  was  just  before 
thought  or  intended.  Meanwhile,  the  narrowing  of  the  area 
of  consciousness  is  shown  in  the  absence  of  those  multi- 
tudinous collateral  thoughts  which  the  successive  scenes  are 
fitted  to  arouse,  and  in  the  consequent  acceptance  of  these 
scenes  without  any  sense  of  their  absurdity.  To  dream  of 
flying  and  not  to  suspect  any  illusion,  implies  that  thought 
is  limited  to  a  narrow  train  of  simple  ideas  ;  and  that  there 
are  not  aroused  any  remembrances  of  those  antagonistic 
experiences  and  of  those  general  conceptions  framed  on 
them,  which  are  implied  by  scepticism  and  disbelief. 
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A  verification  meets  ns  when  we  compare  the  dreams  ac- 
companying quiet  circulation  of  the  bloody  with  the  dreams 
accompanying  excited  circulation— either  through  the 
system  as  a  whole  or  through  the  brain  only.  For  under 
conditions  impljring  a  higher  rate  of  molecular  change,  and 
consequently  of  nenrous  discharge,  than  is  usual  during 
sleep,  the  dreams  become  both  more  vivid  and  more 
rational.  Many  acts  are  performed  in  succession  with  a 
view  to  some  desired  end ;  and  the  earlier  members  of  tiie 
series  do  not  wholly  disappear  firom  consciousness  as  the 
later  arise.  At  the  same  time  the  things  done,  the  means 
used,  the  difficulties  overcome,  are  less  incongruous  with 
waking  experience ;  because  of  the  greater  excursiveness  of 
thought,  and  the  consequent  accompaniment  of  criticism  on 
the  main  current  of  ideas. 

§  259.  Another  class  of  tacts  offer  a  kindred  problem 
wbich  admits  of  a  kindred  solution.  I  refer  to  the  pqrdiical 
variations  that  accompany  variations  not  in  the  state  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole  but  in  the  states  of  its  diffiarent 
parts. 

Given  a  nervous  system  in  any  constitutional  condition, 
what  will  happen  to  the  rest  if  one  portion  of  it  is  greatly 
excited  f  Supposing  large  demands  to  be  made  on  the 
general  supply  of  nervous  fluid  by  a  powerful  discharge  in 
one  direction,  what  will  be  the  effects  on  discharges  in  other 
directions  f  The  question  is  not  by  any  means  simple ;  for 
ordinarily  a  nervous  action  is  accompanied  by  an  invigorated 
pulse  and  a  raised  respiration,  whence  it  results  that  being 
better  supplied  with  materials,  the  nervous  system  generates 
more  nervous  fluid.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  therefore,  the 
efflux  in  the  performance  of  some  one  kind  of  function,  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  general 
efflux.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  modes  of 
nervous  expenditure  which  bring  with  them  increased  ex* 
citements  of  the  sensations  and  emotions.     Nevertheless^ 
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there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  effects  such  as  the 
hypothesis  implies  are  produced. 

Wh^i  muscular  effort  is  suddenly  pushed  to  excess^  say 
by  running  a  long  way  at  full  speed  or  by  climbing  a  moun- 
tain  till  forced  to  desist  by  want  of  breathy  the  power  of 
thiTiking  is  i^preciably  diminished.  Though  it  remains 
easy  to  unite  ideas  in  simple  combinations,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  unite  them  in  complex  combinations — a  meta- 
physical question  demands  a  gpreater  mental  effort  than  can 
be  made.  The  emotions  undergo  a  like  enfeeblement — a 
temporary  apathy  ensues.  That  is  to  say,  an  excessive  ab- 
straction of  neryous  fluid  diminishes  so  much  the  general 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  system,  that  na  dis- 
charges take  place  along  the  less  permeable  channels.  It  is 
true  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  &Us  in  arrear,  and  that 
diminished  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  thus  becomes  a  part- 
cause  of  these  effects;  but  we  shall  find  evidence  that 
it  is  only  a  part-cause.  For  the  alleged  con- 

nexion of  phenomena  is  quite  clearly  shown  on  passing 
to  those  nervous  discharges  which  have  not  increased 
excitements  of  feelings  as  their  concomitants.  When 
the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  at  work, 
the  heart  and  lungs  have  their  actions  raised ;  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  nervous  energy  is  thereby  favoured.  But  their 
activity  brings  no  such  increased  evolution  of  nervous 
energy  as  does  that  of  the  locomotive  organs ;  since  their 
activity  neither  yields  direct  sensations,  nor  incidentally 
entails  more  vivid  and  varied  perceptions  and  ideas,  with 
the  feelings  immediate  and  remote  which  they  imply. 
Consequently,  the  abstraction  of  nervous  fluid  by  the 
stomach  when  food  has  been  put  into  it,  is  an  almost  un- 
compensated deduction  firom  the  general  supply  of  neiyous 
fluid.  In  youth  the  mental  effect  is  not  much  felt ;  but  in 
middle  life  and  after,  we  see  that  the  digestion  of  a  heavy 
meal  (at  least  in  the  absence  of  social  excitements)  entails 
such  a  diminution  of  pressure  throughout  the    nervous 
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system,  that  only  the  simple  and  coherent  relations  of  ideas 
are  formed  with  fisM^ility.  Processes  of  thought  which  imply 
discharges  through  inrolired  sets  of  channels  that  are  not 
▼ery  permeabloj  are  performed  with  difficulty.  There  is  a 
disinclination  to  mental  work  as  well  as  to  bodily  work ;  and 
not  uncommonly,  the  overflow  so  fiur  fails  that  even  the 
simpler  relations  of  ideas  becoming  faint  and  confusedj  there 
presently  follows  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep. 

§  260.  More  special  antagonisms,  akin  to  these  in  their 
natures  and  effects,  may  be  traced.  A  very  strong  emotion 
makes  such  a  draught  on  the  supply  of  nerrous  fluid  as  to 
incapacitate  the  intellect  throughout  much  of  its  higher 
sphere.  Conceptions  that  come  in  the  lines  of  production 
and  discharge  of  the  emotion,  may  be  formed  with  facility 
and  yividness  (though  in  some  persons  even  these  fall  into 
confusion) ;  but  conceptions  unconnected  with  the  occasion^ 
especially  of  kinds  that  are  abstract  or  involyed,  become  for 
the  time  impossible.  There  seems  some  reason  to 

think  that,  conrersely,  great  expenditure  of  energy  in 
intense  intellectual  action  is  accompanied  by  a  temporary 
diminution  of  emotional  sensibility.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  long-continued  intellectual  absorption,  of  a  kind 
which  has  little  or  no  emotional  excitement  for  its  acoom* 
paniment,  leads  to  a  permanent  enfeeblement  of  the  emo- 
tions. Indeed,  there  is  an  antagonism  of  different  fiEtculties 
that  appears  to  necessitate  this — competing  with  one 
another  as  they  do  for  supplies  of  energy  and  materials 
from  the  same  general  stock. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  solution  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  is  that  afforded  of  the  aberrations  which 
emotions  produce  among  intellectual  processes.  When  we 
remember  that  the  plexuses  co-operating  in  any  inyolved 
mental  act,  are  made  up  of  multitudinous  channels  of  various 
degrees  of  permeability,  we  shall  see  that  the  mental  act 
can  be  properly  performed  only  when  the  dischaiges  through 
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the  co-operiiting  plexuses  take  place  nnder  the  normal 
pressure.  As  before  shown^  the  least  permeable  plexuses 
are  the  first  to  become  functionally  inactive  as  the  pressure 
diminishes ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the  same 
reason,  the  least  permeable  parts  of  each  plexus  will  as  the 
pressure  diminishes  have  their  discharges  appreciably  en- 
feebled before  the  more  permeable  parts.  But  right  mental 
adjustments,  implying  accurate  nervous  co-ordinatioi^s, 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  due  proportions  among 
the  strengths  of  the  discharges;  and  anything  that 
alters  these  proportions  interferes  with  the  adjustments. 
Necessarily,  then,  a  strong  emotion  disturbs  the  intel- 
lectual balance.  Both  derangements  of  simple  percep- 
tions and  derangements  of  complex  judgments  show 
us  this.  Among  derangements  of  perceptions, 

I  may  refer  in  passing  to  those  which  great  fear 
produces — ^the  misinterpretation  of  visual  impressions  being 
in  this  state  of  mind  very  marked.  But  examples  that  are 
better,  because  the  eSects  are  numerically  measurable,  occur 
among  those  who  play  games  of  skill.  If  when  about  to 
make  a  stroke  at  billiards  any  emotion  has  been  raised,  by 
the  presence  of  spectators  or  otherwise,  fiulmre  is  very  apt  to 
result;  and  this  though  the  heart's  action  and  the  mus- 
cular tone  are  not  appreciably  affected.  The  cause  is 
clear.  Success  presupposes  great  exactness  in  the  ratios 
among  the  many  combined  contractions,  and  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  them  all  to  the  many  combined  impressions;  the 
ratios  among  which  have  also  to  be  exactly  appreciated. 
Bat  when  a  great  draught  of  nervous  fluid  to  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  occupied  in  an  emotion,  has  diminished 
the  pressure  under  which  these  sensory  and  motor  discharges 
are  made  through  the  co-operating  plexuses,  the  ratios 
among  the  actions  of  their  parts  are  so  far  changed  that  the 
co-ordination    becomes    imperfect^  That  among 

those  higher  intellectual  actions  we  class  as  judgments,  a 
like  disturbance  leads  to  a  like  derangement,  is  obvious. 
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Take  a  case.    To  decide  wluch  of  several  results  will  most 
likely  follow  some  step^  say  in  a  negociation^  implies  repre- 
sentations  of  them  as  caused  by  complex  motives  and 
drctunstanoes.    These  several  results  rise  in  oonsoionaneafi 
with  different  degrees  of  vividness  and  pertinacity ;  and  te 
believe  that  one  of  them  will  occur,  is  to  feel  that  tins  one 
persists  in  consciousness  more  decidedly  than  the  others — 
the  greater  persistence  being  determined  by  some  prepon- 
derance of  kindred  experiences.    But  due  proportion  among 
the  tendencies  of  these  several  representations  to  arise  and 
continue^  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  pressure 
of  nervous  fluid.     This  is  interfered  with  both  locally  and 
generally  by  strong   emotions.     In  the  first   place^  the 
particular  emotions  excited  in  reference  to  the  question 
at  issue^  perturb  the  judgment  by  increasing  the  discharge 
along  those  lines  of  representation  that  further  their  own 
excitement.    In  the  second  place^  these  particular  emotions^ 
or  any  other  emotions^  perturb  the  judgment  by  affecting 
the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid.    Under  the  high  tide 
which  extreme  elation  implies^  the  nervous  discharges  pass 
easily  along  the  less  permeable  channelSj  and  the  feebler 
representations  are  raised   more  nearly  to  a  level  with 
stronger  onea^  so  that  discrimination  becomes  less  easy; 
whence  it  happens  that  improbable  results  of  a  desired  kind 
are  thought  probable.    While  under  a  state  of  depressed 
spirits^  judgment  fails  because  the  proportions  among  the 
nervous  discharges  are  interfered  wiUi  in  an  opposite  way. 

§  261.  Fully  to  explain  these  last  derangements  of  judg- 
ment^ however,  we  must  take  into  account  one  further  dass 
of  variations  among  the  mental  activities.  In  entering  on 
this  class^  I  find  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  a  promise 
made  in  §  128;  where^  after  propounding  an  hypothesis 
respecting  the  natures  of  pleasures  and  pains^  it  was  hinted 
that  some  verification  would  be  furnished  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  argument.     We  saw  reason  to  think  "  that  while  Plea- 
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Bures  and  Pains  are  partly  constituted  of  those  local  and 
conspicnous  elements  of  feeling  directly  aroused  by  special 
stimuli^  they  are  largely^  if  not  mainly^  composed  of  secon- 
dary elements  of  feeling  aroused  indirectly  by  diffused 
stimulation  of  Uie  nervous  system/'  Here  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  further  reasons  for  thinking  this  are  now 
apparent ;  and  what  further  solutions  they  introduce  us  to. 

That  every  special  pleasure  or  pain^  peripheral  or  central^ 
does  produce  a  diffused  effect  is  clear.  I  do  not  mean 
simply  that  this  is  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing  argument : 
I  mean  that  it  is  shown  experimentally.  Beyond  the  familiar 
fact  that  each  strong  sensation  or  emotion  affects  the  action 
of  the  heartj  we  have  the  fikct  that  the  accompanying  gush 
of  nervous  fluids  spreading  along  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
changes  the  state  of  the  arteries  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Much  more  then  does  it  spread  through  those  more  directly- 
related  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  seats  of  con- 
scious actions.  What  remains  here  to  inquire,  then,  is  how 
far  the  diffusion  is  specialized  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling. 

In  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  emotions,  we  have  seen  that 
the  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  certain  clustered  impres- 
sions received  from  without,  with  the  combined  actions 
appropriate  to  them,  are  necessarily  entangled  with 
kindred  plexuses  that  perform  kindred  co-ordinations. 
We  have  inferred  that  when  a  particular  plexus  is 
excited, .  it  immediately  excites  the  mass  of  kindred 
plexuses  with  which  it  is  organized — ^the  result  being  that 
the  feelings  proper  to  this  mass  of  excited  plexuses  are 
aroused,  and  in  their  multitudinous  but  vague  aggregate, 
constitute  the  accompanying  emotion.  But  the  process  does 
not  end  here.  This  mass  of  plexuses  thus  excited  has  to 
discharge  itself;  and  the  question  now  to  be  asked  is — ^what 
general^  directions  will  its  discharge  take,  and  what  wiU  be 
the  general  nature  of  the  produced  feelings  7  The  answer 
Is  this.    Any  excited  mass  of  plexuses  will  discharge  itself 
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into  the  masses  of  plexuses  with  which  it  has  most  in 
common^  and  these  into  others  similarly  related  to  them. 
Now  the  plexuses  in  which  one  kind  of  pleasurable  emotion 
is  seated,  must  have  much  in  common  with  the  plexuses  in 
which  some  other  kinds  of  pleasurable  emotions  are  seated; 
seeing  that  the  external  plexuses  of  phenomena  to  which 
they  refer  have  much   in  common,  and  frequently  occur 
together.    The  smiles  and  tones  expressing  afiection  are 
approached  by  those  expressing  approbation.    The  natural 
language  of  approbation  is  a  good  deal  like  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  benerolent  feeling.    The  manner  of  one  who  acts 
kindly  to  us  is  similar  to  the  manner  which  on  many  past 
occasions    has  preceded  and  accompanied  the  receipt  of 
kindnesses,  and  arouses  a  dim  consciousness  of  pleasures 
that  are  followed— perhaps  of  agreeable  sooieiy,  perhaps  of 
beautiful  scenery,  perhaps  of  field  sports,  perhaps  of  all 
these.   Evidentiy,  then,  the  tendency  is  for  any  one  pleasur- 
able emotion  to  discharge  itself  in  partially  exciting  plea- 
surable emotions  of  other  kinds;   so  that,  more  or  less 
remotely,  all  kinds  of  pleasures  come  to  be  ideally  presented 
in  a  faint  way.     But  since  besides  being  fSsdnt  they  are  so 
multitudinous  and  so  various  in  quality,  the  resulting  con- 
sciousness is  wholly  indefinite ;  and  can  be  described  only 
as  a  sense  of  satisfaction  or  of  happiness.     Similarly  with 
pains.    A  particular  form  of  bodily  suffering  produced  by 
internal  derangement,  is  linked  by  near  resemblance  wit^ 
other  forms  of  bodily  suffering  so  produced ;  some  of  these 
by  their  localities  and  qualities  are  associated  in  conscious- 
ness with  the  pains  caused  by  external  cuts  and  bruises ; 
some  of  these,  again,  are  connected  in  experience  with  the 
impressions  received  from  creatures  about  to  inflict  bodily 
injuries  on  us ;  and,  of  such  impressions,  some  have  much  in 
common  with  those  received  firom  men  who,  if  they  do  not 
threaten  bodily  injuries,  are  likely  to  do  something  that  will 
bo  positively  or  negatively  painful  to  us  in  its  ultimate 
results.      Hence  a  special   pain,   or  rather  the  liberated 
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nervous  fluid  which  occurrence  of  it  implies^  discharging 
itself  along  Unes  of  least  resistance^  partiadly  awakens  ideas 
of  associated  pains^  and  through  these  a  vaguer  conscious* 
ness  of  pains  more  distantly  related,  till  by  its  ultimate 
diffusion  there  is  generated  an  obscure  feeling  of  discomfort 
or  unhappiness.  And  hence  results  the  peculiarity  before 
pointed  out  (§  128)  that  the  total  consciousness  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  pleasure  (or  pain)  is  much  more  like 
the  total  consciousness  produced  by  other  particular  plea- 
sures (or  pains)  than  is  the  initial  feeling  which  arouses  it 
like  the  initial  feelings  which  arouse  them. 

By  joining  with  this  conception  the  inferences  reached 
above,  it  becomes  possible  to  account  for  a  remaining 
psychical  variation  of  a  seemingly  mysterious  nature.  How 
does  it  happen  that  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of 
the  blood,  or  of  both,  causes  in  consciousness  a  predomi- 
nance of  painful  ideas  and  a  vague  feeling  of  misery ;  while 
another  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the  blood,  or  of  both, 
causes  a  predominance  of  pleasurable  ideas,  backed  by  a 
general  sense  of  content  or  even  of  exhilaration — and  this, 
too,  in  presence  of  the  same  circumstances  F  We  find  no 
answer  in  any  recognized  laws  of  psychical  action;  nor  does 
any  answer  seem  deducfble  from  established  principles  of 
nerve-physiology.  We  shall,  however,  find  an  answer  in 
that  synthesis  of  the  two  which  we  are  here  pursuing. 

The  diffusion  of  nervous  discharges  is  ordinarily  still 
wider  than  I  have  just  described  it  to  be— is  indeed,  as  at 
first  indicated,  universal.  When  the  initial  feelings  are  of 
a  pleasurable  kind,  the  diffusion  is  predominmUly  in  the 
direction  of  associated  pleasurable  feelings ;  and  con- 
versely when  the  initial  feelings  are  of  a  painful  kind.  But 
the  diffusion  is  never  exclusively  in  either  direction,  because 
the  initial  feelings  of  either  kind  are  not  separable  fit>m 
accompanying  initial  feelings  which,  if  not  of  the  opposite 
kind,  are  still  of  a  kind  related  to  both — ^namely,  the  in- 
different  feeliugs.    The  sights  and  sounds,  the  sensations 
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of  toncli  and  mascalar  tension,  which  form  the  mass  of  our 
definite  consciousness  from  moment  to  moment,  are  connected 
in  experience  with  both  pleasures  and  pains ;  and,  onldas 
when  combined  in  particular  ways,  they  tend  to  arouse 
ideas  of  the  one  kind  as  much  as  ideas  of  the  other.  Ordi- 
narily, therefore,  that  background  of  consciousness  which 
constitutes  our  "  state  of  mind,''  as  distiogmshed  from  our 
passing  sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas,  is  a  neutral  com- 
pound in  which  the  agg^gate  of  perpetually-nascent  plea- 
surable feelings  is  fused  with  the  aggregate  of  perpetually* 
nascent  painftd  feelings.  Equanimity  may  be  compared  to 
white  light,  which,  though  composed  of  numerous  colours 
is  colourless ;  while  pleasurable  and  painful  moods  of  mind 
may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  of  light  that  result 
from  increasing  the  proportions  of  some  rays  or  decreasing 
the  proportions  of  others.  ''  But  how,''  it  will  be  asked, 
''  does  this  interpretation  help  us  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
mental  depression  and  mental  elation  f  Following  out  the 
simile,  may  it  not  be  said  that  as,  by  intensifying  combus- 
tion we  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  without  altering 
its  quality,  so,  by  exalting  nervous  action  we  ought  simply 
to  increase  the  vividness  of  consciousness  without  altering  its 
quality  f"  The  reason  for  answering  in  the  negative  is  this. 
One  of  the  laws  of  association  is  that  the  stronger  the 
feelings  oonnected  in  experience  the  more  easily  does  the 
one  subsequently  recall  the  other;  and  the  physical  counter- 
part of  this  law  we  have  found  to  be  that  the  channel  taken 
by  any  nervous  discharge  is  made  the  more  permeable  in 
proportion  as  the  discharge  is  augmented.  Now  pains  in 
general  are  more  intense  than  pleasures  in  general.  Indeed, 
as  was  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  two  (§  123),  paini 
of  the  positive  order  result  from  the  excesses  of  actions 
which  in  lower  degrees  are  pleasurable.  Other  things 
being  equal  then  (that  is  to  say  the  comparison  being  made 
between  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  same  class  and 
that  have  been  similarly  repeated  in  experience)  the  idea  of 
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a  pain  follows  its  antecedent  into  conscionsness  more  readily 
tlian  the  idea  of  pleasore.  On  the  other  hand^  pleasores^ 
though  less  intense^  are  more  numerouSj  and  are  more 
yariously  linked  with  other  elements  of  mind.  Setting  out 
with  the  mass  of  indifferent  feelings  forming  onr  ordinary 
perceptive  conscioosnessj  we  may  say  that  in  the  "  state  of 
mind ''  which  is  its  background^  there  are  nascent  a  small 
number  of  painful  feelings  that  are  strongs  a  larger  number 
of  pleasurable  feelings  that  are  less  strong,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  feelings  that  are  but  slightly  pleasurable : 
their  respective  cohesions  with  the  indifferent  feelings  be- 
comings for  the  reasons  given,  less  strong  as  they  become 
more  numerous.  This  being  understood,  we  have 

now  only  to  ask  how  variations  of  pressure  throughout  the 
nervous  system  will  operate,  to  reach  the  solution  we  seek. 
When  this  pressure  is  high,  the  less  permeable  lines  of  dis- 
charge, answering  to  the  feebler  associations  among  our 
pleasurable  feelings,  are  filled  by  the  escaping  currents ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  ideas  of  pleasure  grows  in 
extent  as  well  as  in  strength.  As  the  pressure  augments, 
this  diffused  consciousness  of  pleasure  bears  an  increasing 
ratio  to  the  diffused  consciousness  of  pain— so  producing  in 
its  ascending  degrees  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  happiness,  of 
joy  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  Contrari- 

wise, a  failing  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  being  followed  by 
cessation  of  the  efflux  along  the  least  permeable  lines  of  dis- 
charge, and  presently  by  its  cessation  along  lines  next  to 
these  in  their  smaXi  permeability,  it  inevitably  happens  that 
as  the  pressure  goes  on  diminishing,  the  aggregate  of  faintly- 
aroused  pleasurable  feelings  bears  a  decreasing  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  of  fisdntly-aroused  painful  feelings.  And  when 
the  pressure  has  fallen  so  low  that  currents  pass  only  along 
very  permeable  lines,  it  results  that  the  diffused  con- 
sciousness, or  vague  background  to  onr  definite  perceptions 
and  ideas,  comes  to  be  composed  mainly  of  tlie  aggregate  of 
fidntly-aroused  painful  feelings— so  producing  gloom,  and 
groundless  fear,  and  despair. 


( 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

ETIDENOE   FROM  ABNORMAL   VARIATIONS. 

§  262.  In  cause  and  conseqaence^  the  case  with  whidi 
the  last  chapter  closed  introduces  us  to  variations  of  the 
abnormal  class.  States  of  body  and  mind  like  that 
described^  passing  from  the  temporary  into  the  permanent^ 
become  nervous  disorders;  presenting  us  with  many 
psychical  disturbances  accompanying  many  physical  dis* 
turbances. 

We  need  not  trace  over  again  in  these  cases  the  relation 
between  decreased  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  and  &ilure  of 
mental  power ;  for  the  relation  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  the  aged  and  in  the  constitu- 
tionally sluggish — ^there  is  a  like  fisdlure  of  memory^  a  like 
narrowing  of  the  area  of  consciousness  as  shown  in 
diminished  excursiveness  of  thought^  and  a  like  want  of 
i*eadiness  in  moments  of  emergency.  But  there  is  one  other 
trait  of  nervous  debility  not  hitherto  pointed  out^  on  which 
a  few  words  may  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  accompanying 
change  of  character^  or  modification  of  the  emotional  nature. 

Even  small  ebbings  of  the  nervous  fluids  hardly  to  be 
called  abnormal^  produce  sUght  modifications  of  this  kind ; 
as  is  observable  in  diildren.  The  highest  co-ordinating 
plexuses  being  in  them  the  least  developed^  children  betray 
more  quickly  than  adults  any  defective  action  of  these 
pkixusesi    and  ihey  habitual^  do  this  when  the  general 
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neryons  pressure  is  below  par.  Sluggishness  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal^  implying  partial  fSEolore  of  nutrition  ard 
decreased  genesis  of  energy^  is  accompanied  by  fretfnlness^- 
by  a  display  of  the  lower  impulses  uncontrolled  by  the 
higher.  It  is^  however^  in  the  chronically  nervous^ 

whose  bloody  deteriorated  in  quality  and  feebly  propelled^ 
fidls  to  keep  up  a  due  activity  of  molecular  change^  that  we 
see  this  connexion  of  phenomena  most  dearly.  The 
irascibility  of  persons  in  this  state  is  matter  of  common 
remark ;  and  irascibility  implies  a  relative  inactivity  of  the 
superior  feelings.  It  results  when  a  sudden  discharge^  sent 
by  a  pain  or  annoyance  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  painful  and  annoying  agencies^  is 
unaccompanied  by  a  discharge  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  many  circumstances  instead  of  a 
single  circumstance.  That  deficient  genesis  of  nervous  fluid 
accounts  for  this  loss  of  emotional  balance^  is  a  corollary  from 
all  that  has  gone  before.  The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate 
the  defensive  and  destructive  activities^  and  in  which  are 
seated  the  accompanying  feelings  of  antagonism  and  anger, 
are  inherited  firom  all  antecedent  races  of  creatures, 
and  are  therefore  well  organized— so  well  organized 
that  the  child  in  arms  shows  them  in  action.  But  the  plexuses 
which,  by  connecting  and  co-ordinating  a  variety  of 
inferior  plexuses^  adapt  the  behaviour  to  a  variety  of  ex- 
ternal requirements,  have  been  but  recently  evolved;  so 
that,  besides  being  extensive  and  intricate,  they  are  formed 
of  much  less  permeable  channels.  Hence  when  the  nervous 
system  is  not  fully  charged,  these  latest  and  highest 
structures  are  the  first  to  faiL  Instead  of  being  instant  to 
act,  their  actions,  if  appreciable  at  all,  come  too  late  to 
check  the  actions  of  the  subordinate  structures.* 

*  A  yeriOcatbn  teems  worth  naming.  The  sleepleeenew  often  aooom- 
panying  nenront  debility,  aometimet  leada  to  the  oocaaional  nae  oi  morphia. 
A  doae  of  thia  in  ezoeM  of  the  need,  oaoaing  undue  nerrooa  atimnUtion 
and  waste,  with  excitement  of  the  hearths  action,  entails  a  snhseqaent 
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§  263.  Among  deviations  towards  a  morbid  state  of  an 
opposite  kind,  let  os  first  note  such  as  are  apt  to  follow 
temporary  and  local  excitations.  These  arise  by  insensible 
steps  out  of  the  ordinary  deviations  which  accompany 
functional  activity. 

Each  part  of  the  brain,  like  the  brain  as  a  whole  and 
like  every  otiier  organ,  requires,  during  the  performance  of 
its  function,  an  augmented  supply  of  blood.    And  of  a 
cerebral  plexus  it  doubtless  holds  as  of  a  gland,  that  when 
called  into  action,  the  stimulus    sent  to   the  vaso-motor 
centre   is  reflected  to  the  vessels   of  the   part,  in  such 
way  as    to    cause    dilatation    of   them.     During   healthy 
and    when    the    plexus   has    not   been    too    persistently 
exercised,  this  increased  flow  of  blood  through  it  ceases 
soon  after  the  demand  ceases.    But  extreme  continuance 
of    the    activity    even    in    those    who    have    well-toned 
vascular  systems,  and  very  moderate  continuance  of  it  in 
those  whose  vascular  systems  are  relaxed,  leads  to  local 
congestion  lasting  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  there  then 
occurs  a  more  or  less  abnormal  genesis  of  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness.     Strong  persons  firequently  illus- 
trate this  truth  on  landing  after  a  sea-voyage  of  a  day  or 
two :  they  continue  for  hours  to  have  illusive  perceptions 
of  rolling  and  pitching.    And  where,  as  in  nervous  people, 
the  cerebral  blood  vessels  easily  lose  thdr  contractility,  it 
commonly  happens  that  a  subject  discussed,  or  even  thought 
about  with  much  intensity,  monopolises  consciousness  for  a 
long  tio(ie  afterwards  in  spite  of  efforts  to  exdude  it — 
often  thus  preventing  sleep.    Such  congestions  of  cerebral 
plexuses   have  various   degrees   of  duration — occasionally 

farther  decKMe  in  the  geneni  of  nerroiui  fluid ;  and  the  irritabifi^  end 
eacploeiTeneet  then  hooome  greater  than  oeoaL  There  eeema  reaeoa  te 
think,  too^  that  habitual  opinm-eatera,  in  whom  thia  wont  atate  haa  been 
made  chronin^  have  theae  lu^eat  plexnaea  almoat  paraljaed ;  and  are  thna 
bereft  of  the  feelingi  which  ahonld  adjnat  their  coodnot  in  ita  remoter  and 
more  oompleK  bearinga.  The  Uwm  of  Coleridge  and  De  Qitincey  fnndah 
illnatratiooB 
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causing  perversions  in  the  currents  of  ideas  persistent 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  around.  We 

find  here  a  further  verification  of  the  hypothesis.  Blood 
being  needful  for  the  performance  of  function,  and  the 
activity  of  function  being,  other  things  equal,  proportionate 
to  the  supply  of  blood,  it  naturally  happens  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  supply  after  the  demand  for  function  has 
ceased,  causes  undue  readiness  to  resume  function*  When, 
among  the  data  of  psychology,  we  dealt  with  relations 
between  blood  and  nervous  action  and  feeling,  we  saw  that 
an  excess  of  blood  at  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  in  an  inflamed  part  of  the  skin,  is  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme sensitiveness :  the  molecular  change  then  set  up  in 
the  disturbed  end  of  a  nerve,  is  so  great  as  to  send  an 
unduly  powerful  discharge  to  the  point  where  feeling  is 
aroused.  If  we  transfer  these  conditions  from  periphery 
to  centre,  we  at  once  see  how  this  abnormal  genesis  of  ideas 
results.  As  nervous  discharges  of  all  kinds  are  diffused 
and  re-diffused  until  they  affect  the  whole  nervous  system, 
we  must  regard  eveiy  sensation,  eveiy  thought,  every 
emotion,  as  a  propagator  of  disturbances,  strong  or  weak, 
throughout  the  cerebral  masses.  The  reverberations  reach- 
ing plexuses  in  their  ordinary  states,  draw  from  them  but 
feeble  reactions,  and  accompanying  faint  additions  to  the 
general  body  of  consciousness.  But  when  the  reverbera- 
tions reach  plexuses  made  tmduly  sensitive  by  the  presence 
of  much  blood,  the  reactions  of  their  elements  are  unduly 
strong — ^the  gushes  of  nervous  fluid  liberated,  escaping 
along  the  habitual  lines  of  discharge,  arouse  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness  not  faintly  but  vividly ;  and  these, 
standing  out  firom  the  background  of  consciousness,  become 
the  predominant  thoughts  and  feelings. 

If  these  physical  processes  are  extended  to  the  whole 
brain,  there  result  multitudinous  vivid  ideas  not  of  one  kind 
but  of  many  kinds.  All  the  cerebral  plexuses  being 
rendered  by  excess  of  blood  unduly  sensitive,  as  well  as 
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initiators  of  nndoly  strong  disturbances^  consciousness  be- 
comes a  torrent  of  intense  thonghts  and  feelings ;  and  if 
instead  of  congestion  we  have  inflammation,  order  and  pro- 
portion among  the  fhonghts  and  feelings  are  quite  lost — 
there  is  delirium. 

§  264.  From  temporary  insaniiyj  partial  or  general,  of 
the  kind  caused  by  partial  or  general  derangements  of  cir- 
culation, congestive  or  inflammatory,  through  the  cerebral 
plexuses,  we  pass  to  the  kind  of  permanent  insanity  that 
ensues  when  such  derangements  of  circulation  become  per- 
manent. 

If  nutrition  of  a  cerebral  plexus  is  much  raised,  or  much 
altered  in  kind,  by  great  excess  of  blood,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  initiated  are  likely  to  be  intensified  to  a  degree 
that  constitutes  them  illusions — we  get  monomania.  CWry- 
ing  out  the  analogy  above  indicated,  we  may  say  that  as  a 
touch  on  an  inflamed  sur£EU^  of  skin  arouses  as  much  feeling 
as  a  cut  would  ordinarily  do;  so  a  hyperaamic  nervous 
plexus  excited  by  some  slight  disturbance,  reacts  as 
violently  as  it  would  ordinarily  do  only  after  a  very 
strong  disturbance :  the  correlative  psychical  effect  being 
the  production  of  ideas  that  are  unduly  vivid — so  vivid  some- 
times as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  per- 
ceptions. Supposing 'this  state  lasts,  structural  changes 
occur  in  all  the  tissues  implicated.  Ghreatly  exalting  for  a  time 
the  rate  of  molecular  change,  producing  thickening  and 
deposits,  and  leaving  a  degpradation  of  structure  inconsistent 
with  the  due  discharge  of  function,  the  hypersemia  may, 
after  making  the  correlative  psychical  states  unduly  vivid, 
end  in  enfeebling  them — so  entailing  a  changed  form  of 
mental  affection. 

If  a  chronic  vascular  derangement,  or  derangement  of 
nutrition  otherwise  caused,  extends  to  many  or  all  of  the 
cerebral  plexuses,  general  insanity  would  seem  fairly  in- 
ferable.    Should  it  be  said  that  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
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rate  of  tissue-metamoTphosis  thronghout  the  cerebrum  at 
large^  either  by  increase  or  decrease^  would  seem  only  to 
necessitate  a  corresponding  exaltation  or  depression  of  all 
the  mental  powers^  and  not  a  derangement  of  them^  I  reply 
as  before  (§  260)  that  derangement  of  them  is  implied  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  proportions  among  the  intensities  of 
states  of  consdonsnessj  and  that  such  disturbance  is  caused 
by  anything  that  modifies  tiiem  all  indiscriminately.  If  the 
strengths  of  the  nervous  discharges  are  so  raised  that  those 
passing  along  the  less  permeable  channels  set  up  molecular 
changes^  and  arouse  correlatiYe  feelings^  almost  or  quite  as 
strong  as  the  sensations  luroused  by  peripheral  stimuli^  the 
gradations  that  normally  exist  among  states  of  consciousness 
in  respect  of  their  degrees  of  vividness  and  degrees  of  cohesion^ 
areeither  destroyed  or  seriouslyaltered-— judgment  beingper- 
verted  to  a  proportionate  extent.  And  a  perversion  of  judg« 
ment  will  likewise  result  if^  from  an  opposite  physical  cause^ 
some  of  the  states  of  consciousness  become  too  &int  or 
disappear. 

It  is  needful  to  add  that  though  thus  far  chronic  vascular 
derangements,  and  derangements  of  local  nutrition  entailed 
by  them,  have  been  named  as  causes  of  insanity,  the  implica- 
tion that  they  are  the  only  causes  is  by  no  means  intended. 
Effete  matters  may>  if  they  accumulate  in  the  blood,  produce 
molecular  disturbances  in  the  nervous  centres  through  which 
they  are  continually  carried ;  and  molecular  disturbances  so 
set  up  will  have  for  their  concomitants  disorders  of  the  mental 
states.  Or  instead  of  a  normal  product  of  decomposition 
that  has  not  been  duly  excreted,  some  introduced  virus,  or 
some  morbid  matter  arising  from  constitutional  disease,  may, 
by  thus  acting  as  an  irritant,  perturb  the  currents  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  That  an  impure  blood  is  thus  a  pos- 
sible, and  indeed  a  probable,  cause  of  insanity,  we  find  good 
reason  for  believing. 

§  265.  For  we  bring  on  a  species  of  temporary  insanity  by 
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putting  certain  poisons  into  the  blood.  Substances  whick, 
like  opium  and  hashish,  exalt  the  rate  of  molecular  chongf 
in  the  nervous  centres,  so  intensify  the  feelings  and  ideas  as 
to  cause  illusions. 

I  need  not  follow  out  in  detail  the  parallelism  between  Uie 
effects  of  increased  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  produced  by 
these  drugs  and  increased  pressure  otherwise  produced. 
Here,  as  before,  there  is  such  exaltation  of  ideal  feelings  as 
brings  them  near  to  real  fidelings  in  distinctness;  such 
strengthening  of  the  relations  among  them  as  causes  failing 
memories  to  arise  with  deamess ;  such  fieuulity  in  the  forma- 
tion of  remote  and  complex  connexions  of  thoughts  as 
constitutes  a  transfigured  imagination ;  and  such  widening 
of  consciousness  as  changes  its  quiet  flow  into  a  flood. 

One  thing  only  will  I  draw  attention  ta*-the  verificaticm 
yielded  of  a  foregoing  hypothesiB  respecting  the  g^enesis  of 
''  states  of  mind.''  As  a  corollary  firom  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion translated  into  terms  of  nervous  action,  we  concluded 
that  when  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  low,  the  diffused 
discharges  will  be  so  distributed  that  the  faintly  revived 
feelings  of  pain  will  preponderate;  that  when  the  nervous 
pressure  is  up  to  par,  the  aggregate  of  feeUnga  indistinctly 
awakened,  pleasurable  and  painful,  will  form  a  neutral  com- 
pound; and  that  when  the  pressure  is  high,  the  pleasurable 
elements  of  consciousness,  relatively  as  well  as  positively 
increased  in  their  amount,  will  constitute  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness. Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  artificial  happiness  is 
produced  by  artificial  increase  of  pressure.  The  delightful 
reveries  of  the  opium-eater  omstitute  the  temptation  which 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  resist.  And  similarly  with  Indian 
hemp :  ''  It  is  real  happiness  which  is  produced  by  hashish,'* 
says  M.  Horeau. 

§  266.  To  complete  the  outline  of  the  evidoice  furnished 
by  abnormal  variations,  a  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
ettdotM  on  anaosthetics.  These  change  the  nervous  actions  and. 
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oorrespondingly^  change  the  states  of  mind.  Are  the  changes 
they  work  interpretable  as  agreeing  with  the  foregoing 
general  doctrine  f    In  great  measure^  I  thinkj  if  not  wholly. 

It  is  admitted  as  holding  generally  of  these  various  agents 
— alooholj  ether^  chloroform^  nitrons  oxide^  &c.— that  when 
their  anaasthetio  eflfocts  begin,  the  highest  nervous  actions 
are  the  first  to  be  arrested;  and  that  the  artificial  paralysis 
implicates  in  descending  order  the  lower,  or  simpler,  or 
better-established  nervous  actions.  Incipient  intoxication 
shows  itself  in  a  fiulure  to  form  involved  and  abstract  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  while  it  remains  possible  to  form  simpler 
relations.  In  the  anfiasthesia  produced  for  surgical  pur- 
poses, we  have  less  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  like 
happens;  but  assuming  that  it  does  so,  we  find  all  the 
successive  symptoms  conformable  in  their  order  to  the 
hypothesis.  According  to  M.  Flourens  and  Dr.  Snow,  as 
quoted  and,  on  the  whole,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Anstie,  the 
ffither-narcosis  produces  the  loss  of<^''l.  The  local  sensi- 
bility of  extreme  parts,  and  the  control  of  certain  muscles 
situated  in  those  parts.  2.  The  intellectual  powers.  3.  The 
power  of  co-ordination  of  the  locomotive  organs  generally. 
4.  The  power  of  perceiving  sensory  impressions,  even  from 
parts  little  removed  firom  the  spinal  centres.  5.  The  power 
of  breathing.  6.  The  movements  of  vegetative  life-— «.(;r.,  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  &c"  Here  loss  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  placed  after  loss  of  sensibility ''  of  extreme  parts  '* ; 
but  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  paralysis  of  the 
higher  intellectual  powers,  necessarily  inconspicuous  under 
the  circumstances,  is  not  specifically  named,  even  where 
observable ;  and  that  only  when  the  perceptions  become 
confused  are  the  intellectual  powers  set  down  as  lost.  The 
experiments,  both  with  ether  and  chloroform,  show  clearly 
that  some  incoherence  of  thought  is  the  first  noticeable  effect. 

Making  this  correction  of  the  statement,  we  may  say  that 
ansBsthetics  stop  first  the  discharges  along  the  incipient 
lines    of  nervous    communication;    next    the    discharges 
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along  lines  a  little  better  formed ;  and  so  on^  until  finally 
they  stop  the  discharges  along  the  fully-established  lines. 
Limiting  ourselves  for  brevity  to  the  two  extremes^  we  see 
that  on  the  one  hand^  incoherence  among  the  more  involved 
thoughts  implies  that  those  least  permeable  channels  of 
nervous  discharge  that  have  been  formed  by  the  compara- 
tively-few experiences  of  the  individual^  have  become  imper- 
meable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  functions  of  the 
visceral  nervous  system  cease,  the  implication  is  that  dis- 
charges no  longer  pass  even  through  those  most  permeable 
channels  which  have  been  inherited,  in  a  ready-organized 
form,  from  an  ancestry  that  runs  back  not  simply  through 
numberless  individuals,  but  through  numberless  species. 

Though  the  effects  of  anessthetics  thus  yield  confirmation  of 
^he  belief  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  become  perme- 
able in  proportion  as  the  discharges  through  them  are  strong 
and  frequent,  they  present  some  apparent  obstacles  to  it. 
How  is  the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  and  even  mental 
exaltation,  reconcilable  with  the  argument  F  How  are  the 
differential  effects  of  different  anaesthetics  to  be  explained  ? 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  some  cases  sensation  is  abolished 
while  there  continues  some  consciousness  of  things  luround  f 
I  believe  there  are  answers  to  these  questions;  but  this 
general  exposition  would  be  too  much  encumbered  by  in- 
cluding them  in  it> 

§  267.  I  have  reserved  till  the  last  what  needs  to  be  said 
in  answer  to  objections  which  critical  readers  have  probably 
made,  now  to  one  and  now  to  another,  of  the  several 
foregoing  interpretations.  This  I  have  done  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ultimately  pointing  out  that  the  interpretations 
must  be  taken  not  separately  but  together.  The  many 
causes  of  variation  at  work,  interfere  with  one  another  in 
multitudinous  ways  and  degrees — each  is  influenced  by  all 
and  all  by  each. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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Dae  co-ordination  of  any  set  of  nenroos  discharg^s^  and 
production  of  the  appropriate  combination  of  mentc^  states 
accompanying  it^  depends^  primarily,  on  the  existence  of 
fitly-organized  nervous  plexuses  in  fitly-adjusted  molecular 
states ;  and  this  pre-supposes  that  the  approximately-adapted 
structures  which  the  indiyidual  inherited,  hare  had  their 
adaptation  completed  by  his  own  activities.      It  depends, 
secondarily,  on  the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid ;  and  tho 
physical  processes  and  accompanying  psychical  states  will 
vary  according  as  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  high,  or 
moderate,  or  low.    And  it  depends,  tertiarily,  on  the  extent 
to  which  nervous  flaid  is  being  at  the  time  drawn  off  by 
other  discharges— >to  the  viscera,  to  the  muscles,  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Along  with  these  general  deter- 
mining causes  have  to  be  taken  into  account  many  more 
special  determining  causes — the  state  of  the  blood  as  rich  or 
poor,  as  well  or  ill  aerated,  as  fireed  or  not  freed  firom  this  or  that 
waste  matter;  the  state  of  the  blood  as  contcdning  morbid 
products  or  foreign  substances ;  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
plexuses  concerned,  which  depends  partly  on  habit,  as  in- 
volving  firequent  or  infrequent  action  of  them,  and  partly  on 
the  character  of  the  blood  vessels,  as  contractile  or  the  re- 
verse ;  and,  lastly,  the  state  of  these  plexuses  as  modified 
by  chronic  derangements  of  nutrition  due  to  local  inflamma- 
tion and  its  seqttelce. 

Bemembering  that  all  these  co-operative  causes  have  to 
be  taken  into  account,  we  shall,  I  think,  see  little  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  various  anomalies  with  tho  general 
principle  set  forth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


RESULTS. 


§  268.  A  not  nnsaiisfiiotofy  fblfilment  of  the  aaiicipaiioii 
with  which  we  set  oat  has^  I  think,  been  reacfaecL    In  tlie 
(3eneral  Synthesis  mental  development,  traced  np  from  its 
beginnings,  was  represented  as  a  correspondence  between 
inner  and  outer  actions,  Uiat  extends  in  Space  and  in  Time, 
while  it  increases  in  Speciality,  in  Generality,  and  in  Com- 
plexity.  The  Special  Syniliesis  carried  farther  this  interpre- 
tation of  mental  derelopment,  by  showing  how  the  adrmncing 
correspondence,  when  transhited  into   the  more  fiMniliar 
terms  of  Beflex  Action,  Instinct,  Memory,  Beason,  Feding, 
and  Will,  is  comprehensible  as  a  continaoos  process  nata* 
rally  caased.    And  in  the  Physical  Synthesis  jnst  condoded, 
this  continnoas  process  natorally  caased  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  cnmalatiye  resalt  of  physical  actions  that  con- 
form to  known  physical  principles. 

Nenre  being  supposed  to  have  the  molecnlar  stractare 
and  properties  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we 
found  snch  nameroas  reasons  for  assigning  to  it;  we  haye 
inferred  from  established  laws  of  motion,  that  the  molecnlar 
change  wrought  in  it  by  eveiy  discharge  it  conyeys,  leaves 
it  in  a  state  for  conveying  a  subsequent  like  discharge  with 
less  resistance.  This,  being  the  universal  law  of  nervous 
action,  explains  the  universal  law  of  intelligence.  In  the 
foregoing  chapters  we  have  compared  the  various  corollaries 
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of  tHe  one  witH  the  various  implications  of  the  other ;  and 
we  have  found  that^  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cases^  physical  principle  and  psychical  manifestation  agree. 
Regarding  as  superposed,  each  on  the  preceding,  the  struc- 
tural effects  produced  generation  after  generation  and 
species  after  species,  we  have  formed  a  general  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  complex  nervous  systems 
have  arisen  out  of  the  simplest.  Simultaneously,  we  have 
been  helped  to  understand  more  clearly  the  natures  of  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness — ^perceptions,  ideas,  emo- 
tions, &c.  And,  by  pursuing  the  reasoning  to  its  remoter 
consequences,  we  have  found  that  both  normal  and  abnormal 
variations  of  mental  processes,  even  up  to  the  changes  of 
mood  accompanying  bodily  changes  and  the  ecstatic  feelings 
aroused  by  certain  drugs,  are  rendered  comprehensible. 

The  sufficiency  of  this  general  principle  to  account  for  the 
&cts,  can  of  course  be  alleged  only  on  the  assumption  that 
changes  wrought  in  nervous  structures  by  nervous  functions 
are  inheritable.  Tacitly  throughout  the  divisions  preceding 
it,  and  avowedly  throughout  this  Physical  Synthesis,  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  firom  generation  to  generation 
there  descend  alterations  of  structure;  both  of  the  kind  called 
spontaneous,  and  of  the  kind  arising  from  functional  actions. 
Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  nervous  evolution,  a  leading 
and  perhaps  most  active  cause,  has  been  the  survival  of  indivi- 
duals in  which  in£rect  influences  have  produced  favourable 
variations  of  nervous  structure.  But  throughout  its  later 
stages,  the  most  active  cause  has  been  the  direct  production 
by  functional  changes  of  corresponding  changes  of  nervous 
structure,  and  the  transmission  of  these  to  posterity.  Con- 
sidering how  involved  are  the  nervous  systems  of  superior 
creatures,  there  apply  here  with  especial  force  the  reasons 
before  given  {Principles  of  Biology  §  166)  for  concluding 
that  natural  selection  is  an  inadequate  cause  of  evolution 
where  many  co-operative  parts  have  to  be  simultaneously 
modified ;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  inheritance  of  func* 
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tionally  prodaced  modifications  becomes  the  leading  agency 
— snryival  of  the  fittest  serving  as  an  aid. 

Bat  these  processes  of  direct  and  indirect  equilibration 
being  postulated  as  acting  on  all  organisms  thronghoat  all 
time,  we  see  that  joining  with  them  the  inferred  effect  of 
every  nervous  discharge  upon  every  channel  passed  through, 
we  get  an  adequate  explanation  of  nervous  evolution,  and 
the  concomitant  evolution  of  Mind. 

§  269.  ''  Thns,  then,  we  are  brought  tace  to  £Ekce  with  un- 
mistakable materialism/'  will  exclaim  many  a  reader. 
*'  Thus,  then,  it  is  positively  asserted  that  Mind  is  a  growth, 
and  that  it  grows  after  the  same  general  method  as  does 
the  meanest  fungus  or  the  most  degraded  worm.  Thus, 
then,  we  must  infer  that  the  profoundest  intuitions  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  sublimest  inspirations  of  the  poet — the 
most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mathematician  as  well  as 
the  noblest  emotions  of  self-sacrificing  sympathy-are  bat 
properties  of  certain  matters  arranged  in  particular  ways/' 

Notwithstanding  the  explanations  that  have  been  firom 
time  to  time  given,  such  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  firequent 
apostrophe.  So  favourite  a  mode  of  meeting  the  inferences 
drawn,  is  sure  to  be  again  employed;  though,  as  shown  al- 
ready, it  tells  only  against  a  doctrine  that  has  been  repudi- 
ated. The  general  relation  between  mental  manifestations 
and  material  structures  traced  out  in  theToregoing  chapters, 
has  implications  identical  with,  and  no  wider  than,  those 
which  familiar  experiences  thrust  upon  us.  That  drowsiness 
impedes  thinking,  that  wine  excites  or  stupefies  according 
to  amount  and  circumstances,  that  great  loss  of  blood 
produces  temporary  unconsciousness,  and  that  the  un- 
consciousness of  death  results  if  breathing  be  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes;  are  facts  admitted  by  every  on,  be 
his  theoiy  of  things  what  it  may.  That  you  cannot 
get  out  of  the  undeveloped  child,  thoughts  and  feelings 
like  those  you  get  out  of  the  developed  man;  tiiat  the 
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idiotj  witJi  brain  permanentlj  arrested  in  its  growth, 
remains  permanently  incapable  of  any  bat  the  simplest 
mental  actions ;  are  propositions  not  denied  by  the  most  in- 
temperate reviler  of  physiological  psychology.  Bat  one  who 
recognizes  sach  facts  and  propositions,  is  just  as  much 
chargeable  with  materialism  as  one  who  pats  together  tacta 
and  propositions  like  those  which  oonstitnte  the  foregoing 
exposition*  Whoever  grants  that  from  the  mdimentary 
conscionsness  implied  by  the  vacant  stare  of  the  infiemt,  up 
to  the  qnickly-apprehensive,  &r-seeing,  and  varioosly- 
feeling  consciousness  of  the  adolt,  the  transition  is  through 
slow  steps  of  mental  prog^ress  that  accompany  slow  steps  of 
bodily  progress,  tacitiy  asserts  the  same  relation  of  Mind 
and  Matter  which  is  asserted  by  one  who  traces  out  the  evo* 
lution  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  accompanying  evolu- 
tion of  intelligence,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of 
life. 

But,  as  said  here  and  before,  the  supposed  implication  is 
not  the  true  implication.  Let  me  once  more  point  out  what 
the  true  implication  is.  By  way  of  preparation,  however, 
we  will  first  observe  how  the  above  apostrophe  might  be 
met  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be  fitly  addressed. 

§  270.  ^' Your  reproaches  seem  to  me  strangely  inconsis- 
tent with  your  avowed  beliefe  and  sentiments,''  might  say  the 
materialist  to  his  opponent.  "  You  profess  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  Creative  Power,  from  which  you  hold  the 
Universe  to  have  proceeded.  Yet  of  the  visible  and  tangible 
part  of  the  Universe,  you  speak  in  a  way  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate were  its  origin  diabolical;  and  you  taunt  me  be- 
cause I  recognize  in  that  which  you  treat  with  so  much 
scorn,  powers  no  less  marvellous  than  those  manifested  in 
the  human  mind. 

"  You  see  this  piece  of  steel — cold,  motionless,  and,  as 
you  suppose,  insensitive  to  all  that  goes  on  around.  An 
artizan  uses  a  portion  of  it  for  making  the  balance-wheel  of 
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A  watch.  Lnmediatelj  it  proves  itself  modifiable  by  changes 
of  temperature  which  our  doll  senses  fail  to  appreciate. 
Though  by  no  direct  measures  can  we  detect  an  alteration 
in  the  length  of  its  beat ;  yet^  indirectly,  by  finding  that  it 
loses  one  beat  in  a  hxmdred  thousand,  we  get  proof  that  an 
imperceptible  increase  in  the  molecular  agitation  propagated 
to  it  by  surrounding  things,  has  augmented  its  diameter  and 
expanded  all  its  parts  in  the  same  ratio.  Take  another  bit 
of  this  same  apparently  inert  substance ;  shape  it  appropri- 
ately ;  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  an  adjacent  magnet ; 
and  throughout  its  mass  there  is  wrought,  in  some  incom- 
prehensible way,  an  invisible  change  which  enables  it  to  do— - 
what  f  ^  To  point  north  and  south,'  you  say.  Yes  ;  but  to 
do  far  more  than  this.  Its  perturbations  will  now  show  to 
an  instructed  eye,  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  cyclone  in 
the  Sun* 

^' And  what  is  the  constitution  of  this  seemingly-simple 
matter,  which  thus  tells  of  things  near  and  remote  that  re- 
main otherwise  unknown  f  In  the  minutest  visible  fragment 
of  it  there  are  millions  of  units  severally  oscillating  with  un- 
imaginable speed ;  and  physicists  show  us  that  the  ampli- 
tudes of  their  oscillations  vary  from  moment  to  moment, 
according  as  the  temperatures  of  surrounding  objects  vaiy. 
Nay,  much  more  than  this  is  now  inferable.  Each  unit  is 
not  simple  but  compound — ^not  a  single  thing  but  a  system 
of  things.  Spectrum-analysis  has  made  it  manifest  that 
every  molecule  of  this  so-called  elementary  substance  is  a 
cluster  of  minor  molecules  differing  in  their  weights  and 
rhythms.  Such  being  the  complexity  of  matters  we  hAelj 
thought  simple,  judge  what  is  the  complexity  of  matters 
we  know  as  compoxmds.  In  each  molecule  of  an  oxide  or 
an  acid,  the  chemist  sees  one  of  these  systems  united  widi 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  systems  of  another  kind  that 
are  similarly  involved.  Ascending  to  orders  of  com- 
pounds successively  more  heterogeneous,  he  finds  him- 
self obliged    to   recognize    molecular  complexities   unre* 
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presentable  in  thought;  nntilj  on  reaching  organic  matter^ 
he  oomes  to  molecules  each  of  which  (taking  into  account 
the  composite  nature  of  its  so-called  elements)  contains 
literally  more  atoms  than  the  visible  hearens  contains  stars 
— atoms  combined,  sjrstem  within  sjstemj  in  such  ways  that 
eadb  atom,  each  system,  each  compound  system,  each 
doubly-compound  system,  has  its  motion  in  relation  to  the 
rest,  and  is  capable  of  perturbing  the  rest  and  of  being  per- 
turbed by  them. 

^'This  activity  and  this  sensitiveness,  which  the  investigator 
marvels  at  the  more  the  deeper  his  discoveries  reach,  is  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  ponderable  matter  and  by  the  seem- 
ingly-imponderable matter  pervading  space.   That  the  ether, 
so  extreme  in  tenuity  that  we  can  scarcely  represent  it  to 
ourselves  as  having  materiality,  is  nevertheless  composed  of 
units  which  move  in  conformity  to  mechanical  laws,  is  now  a 
common-place  of  science.    Hypothetically  end&Frmg  these 
units  with  momenta,  and  assuming  that  in  each  undulation 
their  courses  are  determined  by  composition  of  forces,  mathe- 
maticians long  ago  found  themselves  able  not  only  to  inter- 
pret known  properties  of  the  light  constituted  by  ethereal 
undulations,  but  to  assert  that  it  had  unobserved  proper- 
ties ;  which  were  thereupon  proved  by  observation  to  exist. 
Far  greater  community  than  this  has  been  disclosed  be- 
tween the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable :  the  activities 
of  either  are  unceasingly  modified  by  the  activities  of  the 
other.     Each  complex  molecule  of  matter  oscillating  as  a 
whole— nay,  each  separate  member    of  it   independently 
oscillating,  causes  responsive  movements  in  adjacent  ethereal 
molecules,  and  these  in  remoter  ones  without  limit;   while, 
conversely,    each    ethereal   wave    reaching   a    composite 
molecule,  changes  more  or  less  its  rhythmical  motions,  as 
well  as  the  rhythmical  motions  of  its  component  clusters  and 
those  of  their  separate  members. 

''  Nor  do  the  revelations  end  here.    The  discovoiy  that 
matter,  seemingly  so  simple,  is  in  its  ultimate  structure  so 
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amazinglj  inyolved ;  the  disGorery  that,  while  it  appears  to 
be  inert,  it  is  the  seat  of  activities  immense  in  quantity  and 
complication;  and  the  discovery  that  its  molecnlesj  pulsat- 
ing with  almost  infinite  rapidity,  propagate  their  pnlses  into 
the  aU-snrronnding  ether  which  carries  them  throngh  in- 
conceivable  distances  in  infinitesimal  times ;  serve  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  yet  more  marvellous  discovery  that  molecules 
of  each  kind  are  specially  a£fected  by  molecules  of  the  same 
kind  existing  in  the  farthest  regions  of  space.  Units  of 
sodium  on  which  sunlight  fiJls,  beat  in  unison  with  their 
kindred  units  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles  off,  by 
which  the  yellow  rays  of  the  Sun  are  produced.  Nay,  even 
this  is  a  totally  inadequate  illustration  of  the  sympatiiy  dis- 
played by  the  matter  composing  the  visible  Universe.  The 
dements  of  our  Earth  are  thus  connected  by  bonds  of  inter- 
dependent activity,  with  the  elements  of  stars  so  remote 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit  scarcely  serves  as  a 
unit  of  measure  to  express  their  distances. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  form  of  being  you  speak  of  so  con- 
temptuously. And,  because  I  ascribe  to  this  form  of  being 
powers  which,  though  not  more  wonderful  than  these,  are 
more  involved,  yon  scowl  at  me.  If,  instead  of  saying  that 
I  degrade  Mind  to  a  level  with  Matter,  you  were  to  say  that 
I  elevate  Matter  to  a  level  with  Mind,  you  would  express  the 
&ct  more  nearly.^' 

§  271.  Such  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  reply  of  a  mate- 
rialist of  the  cruder  sort,  who  fiEuled  to  present  his  belief 
under  its  right  aspect.  Let  us  now  listen  to  one  of  the  same 
general  school,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  understand  better 
the  meanings  of  these  truths  which  science  has  reveided. 

'^The  name  you  give  me  is  intended  to  imply  that  1 
identify  Mind  with  Matter.  I  do  no  such  thing.  I  identify 
Mind  with  Motion ;  and  Motion  is  inconceivable  by  us  as  in 
any  sense  materiaL  Observe  this  weight.  Now  it  is  mo- 
tionless j  now  I  relax  my  grasp  and  it  begins  to  move  to- 
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words  the  Earih.  What  has  snddeiily  entered  into  it  f 
Though  apparently  unchanged  in  all  its  properties,  this^  or 
any  other  mass,  needs  but  to  have  a  quantity  of  motion  im- 
pressed on  it  by  impact  or  otherwise,  and  it  thereafter 
goes  on  changing  its  place  in  space  at  the  same  velocity;  so 
long  as  it  meets  with  no  other  matter  and  has  no  other 
motion  impressed  on  it.  What  is  this  source  of  activity  ? 
How  does  it  dwell  in  the  weight  f  and  in  what  manner 
dues  it  cause  the  weight  to  take  every  instant  a  new  place  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  exists  as  a 
sometJiing  separate  firom  Matter;  since  asserting  this  implies 
that  we  can  think  of  it  as  having  independent  attributes.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  has  no  separate 
existence ;  since,  if  it  has  not,  how  can  we  think  of  it  as 
transferred  firom  one  body  to  another  f  Moreover,  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  Motion  raise  the  questions — 
Where  was  it  previously  f  and  where  is  it  now  f  When  this 
weight  falls,  we  have  not  only  to  ask — ^Whence  has  its  motion 
come  f  but  when  it  strikes  the  pavement  we  have  to  ask — To 
what  place  has  its  motion  gone  f  Part  of  it  was  passed  on 
to  the  particles  deranged  by  the  blow ;  part  of  it,  transformed 
into  sound-waves,  has  been  dispersed  through  the  surround- 
ing  air ;  and,  even  while  I  speak,  part  of  it  has  already 
travelled  millions  of  miles  away  in  the  shape  of  ethereal  un- 
dulations. This  Motion,  then — ^now  diffused  and  impercep- 
tible, now  suddenly  individualized  and  producing  visible 
changes,  now  re-diffused  in  various  forms  and  part  of  it  in- 
stantly transferred  to  immeasurable  distances — is  of  a  nature 
wholly  inscrutable ;  and  if  I  identify  Mind  with  it,  I  identify 
Mind  with  something  no  less  mysterious  than  itself.'' 

'^  You  think  of  me  as  seeing  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween Mind  and  the  material  properties  of  brain.  As  well 
might  I  think  of  you  as  seeing  no  essential  difference 
between  music  and  the  material  properties  of  the  piano 
from  which  it  is  evoked.  Because  you  assert  that  musio 
is  produced  firom  the  piano,  do  you  therefore  assert  any 
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kinship  in  nature  between  a  piano-string  and  the  89rial 
pulses  it  generates  when  struck  f  Or  do  you  therefore 
assert  an  identity  between  such  pulses  and  the  rela- 
tions among  them  which  constitute  cadences  and  har- 
monies f  No  more  then«do  I^  in  asserting  the  depend- 
ence of  Mind  on  nenroua  structure,  assert  any  kinship  in 
nature  between  the  matter  of  a  nenre-cell  and  the  actions 
that  arise  from  it,  or  between  these  actions  and  those 
relations  among  them  which  constitute  thought.  Do  you 
object  to  the  parallel  because  the  piano  remains  silent  till 
touched,  while  the  brain  acts  without  external  help?  I 
reply  that  in  either  case  the  power  is  deriyed  firom  without,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  structure  is  simply  that  of  transforming 
it.  As  the  motion  given  to  an  automatic  musical  instru- 
ment passes  through  its  specialized  structure  and  comes  out 
in  the  form  of  particular  combinations  of  sorial  pulses, 
simultaneous  and  successive ;  so  the  motion  locked  up  in  a 
man's  food,  added  to  that  directiy  received  through  his  senses, 
is  trausformed  while  passing  through  his  nervotis  system  into 
those  combinations  of  nervous  actions  which,  on  their  sub- 
jective &ces,  are  thoughts  and  feelings. 

^'  But  this  analogy  is  far  too  rude  to  convey  a  true  con- 
ception. Not  with  sensible  Motion,  even  though  it  be  that 
of  the  invisible  air,  has  Mind  any  direct  kinship;  but 
only  with  insensible  Motion,  of  kinds  inconceivably  more 
subtle  and  immeasurably  more  rapid.  Not  to  combined 
undulations  of  ponderable  substance,  however  rare,  is  Mind 
to  be  assimilated;  but  only  to  combined  undulations  of 
the  all-pervading  imponderable  substance  which  we  know 
of  only  by  inference  from  their  effects.  The  activities  of  this 
imponderable  substance,  though  far  simpler,  and  in  that 
respect  far  lower,  than  the  activities  we  call  Mind, 
are  at  the  same  time  far  higher  than  those  we  call 
Mind  in  respect  of  their  intensify,  their  velocity,  their 
subtlety.  What  has  been  gained  in  adaptability  has 
been  lost  in  vivacity.    Though  Mind  brings  into  adjustment 
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the  apparatus  by  whicli  certain  etiiereal  ondolatioiis  ema- 
nating firom  the  Son  are  brought  to  a  focus^  yet  Mind  cannot^ 
like  these  concentrated  undulations,  dissipate  the  diamond 
placed  in  that  focus*  Though  Mind  is  capable  of  devising 
an  electric  telegraph,  yet  it  remains  wholly  insensible 
to  those  slight  molecular  agitations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Earth  which  transform  themselves  into  sensible  motions  on 
this  side.  And  now  that  the  rates  of  our  ideas  and  volitions 
have  been  measured,  we  learn  that  though  thought  is  quick, 
light  is  many  millions  of  times  quicker. 

'^  Your  conception,  O  Spiritualist,  is  &r  too  gross  for  me. 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  extent  to  which  you  have 
refined  this  creed  which  you  inherit  firom  aboriginal  men. 
Disembodied  spirit  was  conceived  by  your  remote  ancestors 
(as  it  is  still  conceived  by  various  existing  savages)  as  material 
enough  to  take  part   in  battle,  and  even  to  be    killed 
over  again.    Becoming  less  concrete  and  definite  as  know- 
ledge increased,  the  idea  of  a  ghost  continued,  till  quite 
modem  days,  to  be  that  of  a  being  which  could  cause  alarm- 
ing noises    and    utter  words.     Even    your    quite-recent 
ancestors,  transparent  as  they  supposed  the  substance  of  a 
ghost  to  be,  nevertheless  supposed  it  visible.     Possibly  you 
have  still  further  purified  their  belief.    But  whether  you 
confess  it  or  not,  you  cannot  think  of  disembodied  spirit 
without  thinking  of  it  as  occupying  a  separate  place  in 
space — as   having  position^    and   limits,   and  such  mate- 
riality as  is  implied  by  limits.   This  idea,  not  commended  to  * 
me  by  its  genealogy,  quite  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  I  cannot  accept.    Mind, 
I  identify  with  that  which   is  not   relatively  immaterial 
but  absolutely  immaterial.   It  has  not  even  the  inconceivably 
refined  materiality  of  the  ether  which  fiUs  what  you  call 
empty  space ;  but  it  is  assimilable  to  the  activities  mani- 
fested by  this  ether,  as  well  as  by  all  sensible  forms  of 
being.     Everywhere  in  unceasing  influx  and  efflux,  it  is 
that  which  is  for  ever  dissolving  and  re-forming  sensible  ex- 
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istences  of  all  orders— organic  and  inorganic.    Pervading 
alike  the  space  which  is  occupied  and  the  space  which  seems 
to  us  nnoccnpied^  it  g^ves  to  the  ponderable  substance  filling 
the  one  its  powers  of  action   and  reaction,  and  to  the 
imponderable   substance   filling   the  other  its  powers    of 
conveying  actions  and  reactions  firom  one  body  to  another.  So 
that  when  there  happens  some  vast  catastrophe  like  that  of 
which  the  star  near  f  OorancBwas  lately  the  seat, it  is  at  once 
the  agent  by  which  the  transformation  is  wrought  and  the 
agent  by  which  is  oonreyed,  with  almost  infinite  speed 
through  the  IJniyerse,  the  resulting  tremor  felt  on  the  sur- 
faces of  its  countless  worlds/' 

§  272.  Comparatively  consistent  as  is  this  answer,  and 
serving  though  it  does  to  throw  back  with  added  force  the 
reproaches  of  the  spiritualist,  it  is  not  the  answer  to  be  here 
given.  In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  First  Principles,  and 
again  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  present  work,  the  position 
taken  was,  that  the  truth  is  not  expressible  either  by  Mate- 
rialism or  by  Spiritualism,  however  modified  and  however 
refined.  Let  me  now,  for  the  last  time,  set  forth  the  ulti- 
mate implications  of  the  argument  running  through  this 
volume,  as  well  as  through  preceding  volumes. 

Carried  to  whatever  extent,  the  inquiries  of  the  psycho- 
logist do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind ;  any  more 
than  do  the  inquiries  of  the  chemist  reveal  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Matter,  or  those  of  the  physicist  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Motion.  Though  the  chemist  is  g^vitating 
towards  the  belief  that  there  is  a  primitive  atom,  out  of 
which  by  variously-arranged  unions  are  formed  the  so- 
called  elements,  as  out  of  these  by  variously-arranged 
unions  are  formed  oxides,  acids,  and  salts,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous more  complex  substances ;  yet  he  knows  no  more 
than  he  did  at  first  about  this  hypothetical  primitive  atom. 
And  similarly,  though  we  have  seen  reason  fgr  thmlcing 
that  there  is  a  primitive  unit  of  consciousness,  that  sensations 
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of  all  orders  are  formed  of  such  units  combined  in  Tarioas 
relations^  that  by  the  componndiiig  of  these  sensations 
and  their  variona  relations  are  produced  perceptions  and 
ideas,  and  so  on  up  to  the  highest  thoughts  and  emotions ; 
yet  this  unit  of  consciousness  remains  inscrutable.  Suppose 
it  to  have  become  quite  clear  that  a  shock  in  consciousness 
and  a  molecular  motion,  are  the  subjectiye  and  objective 
faces  of  the  same  thing;  we  continue  utterly  incapable  of 
uniting  the  two,  so  as  to  conceive  that  reality  of  which  they 
are  the  opposite  faces.  Let  us  consider  how  either  face 
is  firamed  in  our  thoughts. 

The  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving  mass  of  sensible 
matter,  is  a  synthesis  of  certain  states  of  consciousness  that 
stand  related  in  a  certain  succession.  The  conception  of  a 
rhythmically-moving  molecule,  is  one  in  which  these  states 
and  their  relations  have  been  reduced  to  the  eztremest 
limits  of  dimension  representable  to  the  mind,  and  are  then 
assumed  to  be  further  reduced  far  beyond  the  limits  of  re- 
presentation. So  that  this  rhythmically-moving  molecule, 
which  is  our  unit  of  composition  of  external  phenomena,  is 
mental  in  a  three-fold  sense— our  experiences  of  a  rhythmi- 
cally-moving mass,  whence  the  conception  of  it  is  derived, 
are  states  of  mind,  having  objective  coxmterparts  that  are  un- 
known ;  the  derived  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving 
molecule,  is  formed  of  states  of  mind  that  have  no  directly- 
presented  objective  counterparts  at  all;  and  when  we  try  to 
think  of  the  rhythmically-moving  molecule  as  we  suppose  it 
to  exist,  we  do  so  by  imagining  that  we  have  re-represented 
these  representative  states,  on  an  infinitely-reduced  scale. 
So  that  the  unit  out  of  which  we  build  our  interpretation  of 
material  phenomena,  is  triply  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  ideal 
unit,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Mindf  It  arises,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  qrnthesis  of  many  feelings,  real  and  ideal, 
and  of  the  many  changes  among  them.  What  are  feelings  f 
What  is  changed  f    And  what  changes  it  ?    If  to  avoid 
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obvious  implications  of  a  materiality^  we  call  each 
element  of  this  ideal  onit,  a  state  of  consciousness, 
we  only  get  into  other  similar  implications.  The  con- 
ception of  a  state  of  conscionsness  in^lies  the  con- 
ception of  an  existence  which  has  the  state.  When 
on  decomposing  certain  of  oar  feelings  we  find  them 
formed  of  minute  shocks,  succeeding  one  another  with 
different  rapidities  and  in  different  combinations;  and 
when  we  conclude  that  all  our  feelings  are  probably  formed 
of  such  units  of  consciousness  variously  combined,  we  are 
still  obliged  to  conceive  this  unit  of  consciousness  as  a 
change  wrought  by  some  force  in  something.  No  effort  of 
imagination  enables  us  to  think  of  a  shock,  however  minute, 
except  as  undergone  by  an  entity.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  postulate  a  substance  of  Mind  that  is 
affected,  before  we  can  think  of  its  aflEections.  But  we 
can  form  no  notion  of  a  substance  of  Mind  absolutely 
divested  of  attributes  connoted  by  the  word  substance; 
and  all  such  attributes  are  abstracted  from  our  experiences 
of  material  phenomena.  Expel  from  the  conception  of 
Mind  every  one  of  those  attributes  by  which  we  distinguish 
an  external  something  from  an  external  nothing,  and  the 
conception  of  Mind  becomes  nothing.  If  to  escape  this 
difficulty  we  repudiate  the  .expression  ''  state  of  con- 
sciousness,'' and  call  each  undecomposible  feeling  ''  a  con* 
sciousness,''  we  merely  get  out  of  one  difficulty  into  another. 
A  consciousness,  if  not  the  state  of  a  thing  is  itself  a  thing* 
And  as  many  different  consciousnesses  as  there  are,  so  many 
different  things  there  are.  How  shall  we  think  of  these  so 
many  independent  things,  having  their  difierential  charac« 
ters,  when  we  have  excluded  all  conceptions  derived  from 
external  phenomena  f  We  can  think  of  entities  that 
from  one  another  and  from  nonentity,  only  by 
into  our  thoughts  the  remembrances  of  entities  which  we 
distinguished  as  objective  and  material.  Again,  how  are 
we    to    conceive    these  consciousnesses  as    either  being 
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clianged  one  into  another  or  as  being  replaced  one  by 
another  f  We  cannot  do  this  without  conceiying  of  cause ; 
and  we  know  nothing  of  cause  save  as  manifested  in 
existences  we  class  as  material — either  our  own  bodies  or 
surrounding  things. 

See  then  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of  Matter  only 
in  terms  of  Mind.  We  can  think  of  Mind  only  in  terms  of 
Matter.  When  we  hare  pushed  our  ezplorations  of  the 
first  to  the  uttermost  limit,  we  are  referred  to  the  second 
for  a  final  answer ;  and  when  we  have  got  the  final  answer 
of  the  second  we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  it.  We  find  the  value  of  o^  in  terms  of  y  ; 
then  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x;  and  so  on  we 
may  continue  for  ever  without  coming  nearer  to  a  solution. 
The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never' to  be  trans- 
cended while  consciousness  lasts,  renders  impossible  all 
knowledge  of  that  Ultimate  Reality  in  which  subject  and 
object  are  united. 

§  273.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  true  conclusion  implied 
throughout  the  foregoing  pages — ^the  conclusion  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Beality  which  is  manifested  to 
us  subjectively  and  objectively.  For  while  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  manifested  under  either  form  proves  to  be 
inscrutable,  the  order  of  its  manifestations  throughout  all 
mental  phenomena  proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  order  of  its 
manifestations  throughout  all  material  phenomena. 

The  Law  of  Evolution  holds  of  the  inner  world  as  it  does 
of  the  outer  world.  On  tracing  up  firom  its  low  and  vague 
beginnings  the  intelligence  which  becomes  so  marvellous 
in  the  highest  beings,  we  find  that  under  whatever  aspect 
contemplated,  it  presents  a  progressive  transformation  of 
like  nature  with  the  progressive  transformation  we  t^  in 
the  Universe  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  in  each  of  its  parts. 
If  we  study  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  we  see  it 
advancing  in  integration,  in  complexity,  in  definiteness.    If 
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we  tarn  to  its  fonctions,  we  find  these  similarlj  show  an  ever* 
increasing  inter-dependence,  an  augmentation  in  number  and 
heterogeneity,  and  a  greater  precision.  K  we  examine  the 
relations  of  these  functions  to  the  actions  going  on  in  the 
world  around,  we  see  that  the  correspondence  between 
them  progresses  in  range  and  amount,  becomes  continually 
more  complex  and  more  special,  and  advances  through 
differentiations  and  integrations  like  those  everywhere 
g^ing  on.  And  when  we  observ^e  the  correlative  states  of 
consciousness,  we  discover  that  these,  too,  beginning  as 
simple,  vague,  and  incoherent,  become  increasingly-nume- 
rous in  their  kinds,  are  united  into  aggregates  which  are 
larger,  more  multitudinous,  and  more  multiform,  and  even- 
tually assume  those  finished  shapes  we  see  in  scientifio 
generalizationJs,  where  definitely-quantitative  elements  are 
co-ordinated  in  definitely-quantitative  relations. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  synthesis  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  verified  by  analysis.  These  are  the  conclusions 
to  which  Objective  Psychology  has  brought  us ;  and  these 
are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  led  by 
that  Subjective  Psychology  to  which  we  now  pass. 
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ON  THE  ACTIONS  OP  ANAESTHETICS  AND  NABCOTICa 


While  omitting  them  from  the  text,  I  cannot  refrain  from  here 
appending  certain  condnsions  respecting  the  acticms  of  Anaesthetics 
and  Narcotics,  to  which  I  have  been  led  while  seeking  an  explanation 
of  the  anomalies  referred  to. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  these  agents  have  special  relations 
to  nerrons  tissue,  rather  than  to  other  tissnes ;  and,  becanse  of  the 
different  effects  ihej  work,  it  is  eyen  assumed  that  some  of  them 
have  elective  affinities  for  the  mattw  composing  certain  nerrons 
centres  rather  than  for  that  composing  others.  This  last  supposi- 
tion, made  without  other  warrant  than  that  it  renders  certain  of  the 
facts  intelligible,  must  be  carried  much  further  to  account  for  all  the 
facts.  As  the  same  anesthetic  does  not  act  in  the  same  way  on  all 
persons,  but  here  affects  one  centre  more  and  here  another,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  chemical  compositions  of  these  centres  are  in 
such  cases  interchanged — ^naj,  as  one  drunken  man  becomes  morose 
while  another  becomes  affectionate,  it  must  be  supposed  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  hare  in  such  cases  interchanged 
their  chemical  compositions.  Nor  is  even  this  the  extreme  of  the 
difficulty.  For  since  in  the  same  individual,  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  anaesthetic  will  produce  quite  different  effects  in  different 
states  of  the  circulation ;  the  hypothesis  requires  us  to  snppose  that 
these  contrasts  of  chemical  composition  among  the  nervous  centres 
interchange  from  hour  to  hour. 

If  instead  of  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  leaves  many  of  the  effects 
unaccounted  for,  we  make  an  assumption  that  is  not  gratuitous  and 
renders  the  facts,  general  and  special,  intelligible,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  Setting  out,  then,  with  the 
generalization  that  these  various  substances  that  affect  the  nervous 
system — ^the  vegeto-alkalies,  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  nitrous  oxide, 
ammonia,  arsenic,  the  mineral  acids,  &c. — are  substances  that  pro- 
duce changes  in  albnmmous  matters,  let  us  consider  how  their 
respective  effects  will  be  modified  by  the  various  conditions  under 
which  they  act.  Agents  having  powerful  affinities  for  components  of 
the  tissues  and  fluids,  given  m  small  quantities  to  avoid  destruction 
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of  the  membraoes,  can  scarcely  reach  the  neryoos  system  in  ancom- 
bined  states ;  and  may  be  expected  to  work  their  respective  e£fect8 
through  the  instmmentalities  of  the  compounds  thej  have  formed. 
The  most  conspicuous  effects  will  be  wrought  bj  those  agents 
which,  while  they  can  produce  molecular  change  in  albuminous 
substances,  have  not  such  powerful  affinities  for  them,  or  for  their 
elements,  as  to  be  arrested  on  their  way  to  the  nervous  system.  The 
ansBSthetics  and  narcotics  may  fairly  be  reg^arded  as  fulfilling  thb 
requirement  So  much  being  premised,  let  us  ask  what  will  be  the  in* 
fluences  of  such  substances  carried  indiscriminately  through  the  body 
and  acting  indiscriminately  on  the  tissues.  If  a  blood-corpuscle,  or 
a  bile-celC  or  a  particle  of  mucous  membrane,  is  affected  by  ethei 
or  by  opium,  and  changed  isomerically  or  otherwise,  the  implied 
molecular  disturbance  works  little  or  no  effect  on  the  body  at  large, 
in  the  absence  of  a  channel  through  which  the  disturbance  can  be 
conducted.  But  if  the  ether  or  opium  affects  a  molecule 
of  a  nenre-corpuscle,  the  line  of  isomerically-changing  molecules 
connected  with  the  nenre-corpuscle,  conveys  the  disturbance  to  some 
remote  place ;  whence,  by  diffusion  and  re-diffusion,  it  is  carried 
through  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say,  we  need 
not  suppose  the  anesthetic  or  narcotic  to  liave  more  affinity  for 
the  protein-substance  of  nerve-corpuscle  or  nerve-fibre,  than  for  the 
other  forms  of  protein-substance  it  comes  in  contact  with ;  but  its 
effect  is  comprehensible  as  resulting  from  the  structural  relations  of 
nerve-corpuscle  and  nerve-fibre. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception,  and  not  assuming  that  the 
amesthetie  or  narcotic  has  any  elective  affinity  for  the  matter  of  one 
nerve-corpuscle  rather  than  for  that  of  another,  or  for  nerve- 
corpuscle  rather  than  for  nerve-fibre,  let  us  consider  what  further 
differences  in  its  actions  will  be  entailed  by  further  differences  in  the 
conditions  of  the  parts.  We  have  experimental  proof  that  an  agent 
which  arrests  the  function  of  nerve,  serves  at  the  moment  of  its 
acUon  to  excite  nerve.  If  nerve  is  cut  in  two,  or  constricted  by  a 
ligature,  or  seared,  or  touched  by  a  powerful  acid,  it  is,  hi  the  act 
of  being  incapacitated,  made  to  convey  a  strong  disdurge.  We 
have  reason  to  expect,  then,  that  whatever  agent  so  acts  on  nerve- 
substance  as  to  dkabte  it,  will,  in  working  the  implied  molecular 
change,  cause  a  molecular  disturbance  constituting  excitement.  To 
understand  fully,  however,  why  stimulation  preosdes  narcosis,  we 
must  observe  the  different  relations  of  nerve-copuscles  and  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  blood. 

As  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  its  vescicolar 
tissue  is  far  more  vascular  Uian  its  fibrous  tissue;  and  further, 
while  the  matter  of  nerve- vesicles  is  so  arranged  as  to  offer  the  least 
possible  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  fluid  from  the  adjacent 
capiUarlefl^  the  matter  of  nerve-fibres  is  shielded  by  a  medullary 
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sheath.  Hence,  when  any  agent  capable  of  so  chang^g  the  mole- 
ealar  state  of  nerve-matter  as  to  arrest  its  function,  Is  carried  into 
the  blood,  it  first  acts  on  the  nerve-corpuscles.  Each  change  prodaced 
in  one  of  these  (be  it  the  decomposition  of  a  molecole  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  isomeric  transformation  of  a  molecule)  implies  a  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion,  that  is  immediately  propagated  along 
the  connected  nenre-fibres,  and  excites  the  parts  to  which  they  run. 
Every  nerve-corpusde  being  thus  quickly  acted  upon,  and  emitting 
successive  discharges  as  the  successive  molecular  transformations  are 
wrought  in  it,  there  results  a  g^eral  exaltation  of  state ;  as  shown 
phys^dly  in  the  invigorated  pulse  and  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
and  as  shown  psychically  in  the  rush  of  vivid  ideas  and  intensified 
feelinga  But  what  is  taking  place  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system  f  While  some  molecules  of  alcohol  or  ether  or  chloroform, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  thus  quickly  passed  from  the  closely- 
adjacent  capilhuies  into  the  almost  naked  matter  of  the  nerve- 
corpuscles,  other  such  molecules  are  elsewhere  on  their  way  through 
the  outer  coats  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  medullary  sheaths  within 
these ;  and  they  presently  reach  the  bundles  of  fibrills  forming  the 
axis-cylinders.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  isomeric  chimges 
they  immediately  begin  to  produce  in  these,  at  first  add  to  the 
general  excitement  Though  each  molecule  changed  is  thereafter 
incapacitated  for  taking  part  in  the  transfer  of  a  nerve- wave ;  yet 
in  the  act  of  being  changed,  it  becomes  itself  the  initiator  of  a 
nerve-wave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  must  infer  that  as  the 
anesthetic  invades  a  nerve-fibre  more  and  more,  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  its  molecules  are  rendered  unable  to  transfer  a 
wave  of  the  peculiar  isomeric  change  which  constitutes  a  nervous 
discharge ;  and,  eventually,  the  fibre  becomes  impermeable. 

Observe,  now,  the  several  implications.  We  have  first  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  nerve- 
fibres  become  impermeable  sooner  than  the  shorter.  Assuming,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  that  all  the  nerves  conveying  sensations  of  touch 
are  equally  pemieable,  it  will  naturally  happen  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  given  interval,  the  probability  that  a  nerve-fibre  has  been 
at  some  part  of  its  course  invaded  by  the  ansesthetic,  will  be  greater 
if  the  fibre  is  long  than  if  it  is  short.  Hence  the  fact  that  anees- 
thesia  occurs  first  in  the  hinder  extremities ;  and  that  parts  of  the 
surface  nearer  to  the  nervous  centres  lose  their  sensibility  later.* 

We  are  enabled  also  to  account  for  -those  diversities  of  results 
produeed  by  different  doses  and  by  the  same  dose  under  different 
conditions.  Beaching  easily  the  viscicular  elements  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  with  more  difficulty  the  fibrous  elements,  a  small 

*  It  if  true  that,  according  to  Dr.  Anstie^  dogt  and  rats  experimented  upon, 
earW  loae  eenaation  in  the  muzzle ;  bat  here  Um  natoral  anenthesia  dae  to  the 
ooldneat  caosed  by  constant  evaporation,  aids  the  artificial  aniesthesia. 
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qnantit  j  of  one  of  these  sabstances  iotrodoced  into  the  blood,  will 
have  a  stimnlating  effect  little  if  at  all  qaalified  by  the  anassthetie 
effect  Obnonslj,  too,  the  conflict  between  these  opposite  actions 
-^e  one  tending  to  increase  the  genesis  of  nenrons  floid  and  the 
other  tending  to  block  op  the  channels  for  its  disdiarge— -will, 
other  things  eqnal,  end  in  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  othei 
according  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  general  or  local  If  the 
blood  is  rapidly  propelled,  so  as  to  bring  to  the  nerroos  centres  an 
abundant  supply  not  only  of  the  exciting  agent  but  of  the  materials 
which  further  waste  and  repair,  the  increased  amount  of  nerrous 
fluid  generated,  may  more  than  compensate  for  decrease  in  the 
facility  of  its  transfer  along  the  nerves ;  and  this  may  especially  be 
expected  to  happen  where,  in  addition  to  an  active  general  drcda- 
tion,  the  drcnlation  through  the  brain  as  a  whole,  or  through  some 
of  its  plexuses,  is  much  exalted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  anes- 
thetio,  once  diffused  through  the  system,  will  invade  the  nerve-fibres 
in  much  the  same  way  whether  the  blood  moves  slowly  or  quickly, 
there  wiU,  when  it  moves  slowly,  result  an  impediment  to  nervous 
discharge  without  any  augmented  pressure  of  nervous  fluid,  and 
hence  the  sedative  influence  will  predominate.  The  contrasts  be- 
tween differ^t  persons,  and  different  states  of  the  same  person,  as 
affected  by  these  agents,  thus  become  intelligible. 

**•  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  unlike  diects  produced  on  the 
nervous  system  by  unlike  agents  ?  Should  not  all  anestheUcs  and 
narcotics  have  the  same  effects  t "  I  reply  in  the  first  pbice,  that 
much  as  these  various  agents,  swallowed  or  inhaled  or  injected, 
differ  in  their  minor  results,  they  do  agree  in  their  major  results,  as 
being  excitants  or  sedatives  according  to  drcumstanoea,  and  as 
habitually  producing  exaltation  of  function  before  depression  of 
function,  when  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  produce  depression.  In  the 
second  place.  I  reply  that  while  there  are  doubtless  many  more 
special  causes  of  differences  in  their  actions,  there  is  one  conspicu- 
ous general  cause — their  gfeater  or  less  molecular  mobility,  and  con- 
sequent greater  or  less  diffusibility  through  the  tissues.  From  this 
ariiies  the  generic  contrast  between  the  actions  of  anesthetics  and 
narcotics.  As  compared  with  the  vegeto-alkalies,  Ac,  the 
alcohols,  ethers,  &c.,  are  substances  of  mudi  lower  molecular  com- 
plexity, which  show  by  their  readiness  to  assume  the  gaseous  form 
how  much  more  diffusible  they  are.  Bearing  in  mind  the  researches 
of  Prof.  Graham,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  molecules  of  nitrous 
oxide,  or  ether,  or  chloroform,  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  protective  coats  of  the  nerve-fibres,  much  more 
rapidly  than  do  molecules  of  morphia,  or  of  that  component  to 
which  hashish  owes  its  power.  And  if  so,  it  must  naturally  happen 
that  while  the  stimulant  effects  of  the  anffisthetics  will  bo  very 
quickly  shown  and  soon  followed   by  the   paralyzing  effects,  the 
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stimnlant  effects  of  the  narcotics,  less  qmcklj  shown,  will  be  less 
qnicklj  followed  by  the  paralyzing  effects.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  among  the  ansBsthetics  themselres  and  among  the  nar- 
cotics themselves,  many  such  nnlikenesses  of  action  mnst  result 
from  nnlikenesses  of  d^nsibility.  Indeed,  suspicion  rises  almost  to 
certainty  on  remembering  how  the  most  diffusible  anaesthetics  not 
only  rapidly  act  but  rapidly  cease  to  act,  in  consequence  of  their 
speedy  elimination  from  the  system* 

It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  the  yarious  effects  worked  by  these 
various  agrats,  all  result  from  specialities  of  co-operation  among  the 
many  factora  Let  me  briefly  enumerate  these  factors : — 1.  The 
place  at  which  the  agent  is  absorbed,  and  the  consequent  ability  of 
the  agent  to  act  on  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  sooner  than  on 
others.  2.  The  rapidity  of  absorption ;  which,  if  great,  will  make 
possible  a  marked  local  effect  before  a  marked  general  effect  3.  The 
quantity  absorbed,  as  sufficient  to  act  on  nerve-vesicle  without 
appreciably  affecting  nerve-fibre,  or  as  sufficient  to  appreciably 
f^ect  both.  4.  The  relative  molecular  mobility  of  the  agent 
5.  Its  chemical  relations  to  the  blood,  (a)  as  affecting  its  power 
of  carrying  gases,  (b)  as  affecting  its  various  components  in  such 
ways  as  to  aid  or  hinder  waste  or  nutrition.  6.  Its  chemical 
relations  to  the  substances  passed  through  (more  especially  to  the 
medullary  substance  covering  nerve-fibre)  which  will  aid  or  hinder 
its  paralyzing  effect  7.  The  g^eral  state  of  the  circulation. 
8.  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  each  nervous  centre,  as  ordinary 
or  as  excited  by  function.  9.  The  characters  of  the  nerve-fibres 
acted  upon,  as  differing  (a)  in  length,  (b)  in  ability  to  convey 
discharges  with  facility,  (c)  in  amount  of  protective  covering,  (d) 
in  proximity  to  many  or  few  capillaries.  Here,  then,  are  a  dozen 
factors,  the  co-operation  of  which  will  not  be  the  same  in  any  two 
cases;  and  unlike  primary  combinations  of  them  may  cause  end- 
lessly-varied secondary  combinations — as  when,  for  example,  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  one  centre  are  acted  on  sooner  than  on  those 
of  another,  thus  complicating  the  effects  by  altering  the  relative 
supplies  of  blood  to  these  centres.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to 
assign  elective  affinities  for  special  centres  as  the  only  possible 
causes  of  the  special  effects.  This  hypothesis  shoidd,  I  think,  be 
resorted  to  only  when  other  modes  of  interpretation  are  proved 
inadequate. 
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